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THE  NATURE  OF  OUR  ECONOMIC  PROBLEAU 

There  can  be  no  question  that  foi-  the  student  of  economics  the 
war  has  been  a  distinct  boon.  The  strain  to  which  our  economic 
system  was  suddenly  subjected  has  thrown  new  light  on  its  struc- 
ture and  working,  has  revealed  weaknesses  in  current  economic 
reasoning,  and  suggested  new  evaluations  of  the  forces  at  work  in 
economic  life.  Such  an  experience  is  bound  to  add  to  the  body  of 
economic  knowledge  and  suggest  new  methods  of  approach  to 
economic  problems.  That  such  has  been  the  case  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  papers  and  discussions  at  our  annual  meetings. 

Some  economists,  indeed,  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  the  general 
validity  of  the  principles  of  economic  science  as  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally built  up  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  to  believe  that  it  must 
be  in  large  measure  discarded  and  an  effort  made  to  build  on  new 
foundations.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this  feeling:  the  fail- 
ure of  economists  to  predict  accurately  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
the  course  of  economic  events ;  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of 
psychology  and  its  bearing  upon  the  understanding  of  the  motives 
of  human  action;  the  feeling  that  economic  reasoning  has  been 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  permanence  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, failing  to  recognize  both  that  these  institutions  are  sub- 
ject to  change  and  that  they  are  themselves  the  controlling  factors 
in  economic  life  and  should  therefore  furnish  the  main  body  of  ma- 
terial for  economic  science.  None  of  these  criticisms  is  new  but 
the  proceedings  of  our  recent  meetings  show  that  they  are  being 
urged  with  special  force  at  the  present  time. 

While  no  economist  would  for  a  moment  suggest  that  his  science 
has  reached,  or  ever  will  reach,  its  final  form,  while  the  experience 
through  which  we  are  passing  and  the  criticisms  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  may  contain  contributions  of  great  value  to  its 
progress,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  as  destructive  in 
their  effect  as  some  Avould  appear  to  believe.  Prediction  is  the 
severest  test  to  which  our  knowledge  can  be  put.     It  is  possible 

1  Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the   American   Economic  Association  held  in   Chicago,  December  29,   1919. 
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only  when  tlie  forces  at  work  arc  few  and  their  action  thoroughly 
understood,  i.e.,  within  a  narrow  range  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
external  world.  It  is  and  always  must  be  extremely  uncertain  in 
the  field  of  human  action  where  the  forces  at  work  are  indefinitely 
numerous  and  but  partially  understood. 

It  is  true  that  many  economists  as  well  as  others  underestimated 
the  reserve  labor  power  which  modern  nations  can  call  into  action 
and  the  extent  to  which  the}'  can  readjust  their  economic  machin- 
ery when  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  has 
been  strongly  awakened  among  their  peoples,  and  that  they  there- 
fore predicted  that  financial  and  economic  exhaustion  would  end 
the  war  sooner  than  it  did.  But  Europe  was  practically  at  the 
end  of  its  resources,  financial  and  economic,  when  the  war  closed. 
Fortunately  the  resources  of  our  own  country,  when  under  these 
conditions  they  were  thrown  into  the  scale,  turned  the  balance 
decisively  and  we  were  not  called  upon  to  undergo  the  test  of  en- 
durance. 

It  is  true  that  economists  for  the  same  reasons  and  because  they 
failed  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  temporary  effects  of  in- 
flation, the  influence  of  the  newly  established  federal  reserve  sys- 
tem, and  the  possibilities  of  organized  appeals  to  patriotism,  pre- 
dicted a  rise  in  the  rate  of  intei*est  earlier  than  it  actually  occurred 
in  this  country,  but  they  were  right  in  their  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mental influences  at  work.  The  rise  has  begun  in  the  case  of  long- 
time investments,  although  in  the  case  of  short-time  loans  it  is  still 
retarded  by  the  increase  in  our  facilities  for  discount  due  to  the 
establishment  of  the  federal  reserve  system,  the  great  importation 
of  gold  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  and  the  creation  of  some 
25  billions  of  new  securities  in  the  form  of  public  debt  which  have 
been  made  available  as  collateral  for  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
But  even  imder  these  conditions  the  capacity  of  banks  to  loan  is 
not  inexliaustible  and  there  are  indications  that  this  fact  is  be- 
ginning to  be  realized. 

In  1914  I  suppose  practically  all  economists  would  have  agreed 
that  a  war  such  as  we  have  been  through  accompanied  by  a  great 
expansion  of  money  and  credits  and  the  destruction  of  wealth 
would  cause  a  rise  in  prices  to  be  followed  by  a  fall  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  have  continued  to  rise  and 
today,  in  the  light  of  experience  with  new  forces,  brought  into 
operation  by  the  war  itself,  many  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  fall 
will  come.     I  venture  to  predict  that  here  too,  unless  there  is  to 
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be  a  permanent  decrease  of  production  or  the  abandonment  of  all 
attempt  by  the  world  at  large  to  escape  from  a  depreciated  paper 
basis,  the  error  of  the  economists  of  1914!  will  prove  to  be  in  the 
time  required  for  fundamental  economic  forces  to  work  out  their 
result  and  not  in  the  ultimate  result  itself.  The  influences  which 
retard  the  fall  in  prices  are  the  same  influences  which  retard  the 
rise  of  interest  rates.  When  these  influences  are  exhausted  and  the 
fall  in  prices  occurs,  it  may  also  be  found  that  what  we  might 
term  the  real  interest  rates,  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  borrower, 
the  per  cent  on  value  actually  received  which  he  has  contracted 
to  repay,  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  nominal  rates. 

In  the  face  of  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  danger  of  pro- 
phecy, and  of  what  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  events  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  will  venture  one  more  prediction  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  current  theory  of  economics.  As  a  result  of  the  war  the 
United  States  has  changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation 
and  bids  fair  to  again  take  its  place  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  we  have  had  a  so-called  favorable  balance  of 
trade  w^hich  has  been  tremendously  increased  by  the  war. 

The  permanent  as  distinguished  from  the  temporary  influences 
set  in  operation  by  the  war  are  working,  however,  towards  an  in- 
crease of  imports  relatively  to  exports.  We  cannot  expect  per- 
manently to  maintain  the  great  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
which  has  characterized  our  commerce  since  1873.  This  read- 
justment of  our  trade  balance  may  be  temporarily  modified  and 
postponed  by  continued  grants  of  foreign  credits,  by  investments 
in  foreign  securities,  and  large  expenditures  by  American  travel- 
lers abroad.  It  is  bound  to  come  in  the  end.  I  make  no  predictions 
as  to  the  time  involved. 

But  if  the  w^ar  has  made  clear  that  economic  science  has  not 
yet  reached  a  stage  of  completeness  which  aff'ords  a  secure  basis 
for  prophecy,  so  far  at  least  as  the  time  required  for  its  fulfilment 
is  concerned,  it  has  without  question  confirmed  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain fundamental  facts  and  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
current  teaching  of  economics.  Nothing  could  have  brought  out 
more  clearly  than  did  the  war  the  truth,  taught  in  every  class  in 
elementary  economics,  that  the  fundamental  economic  facts  and 
processes  are  the  same  under  our  highly  organized  industrial  sys- 
tem as  in  the  most  primitive  community,  that  the  measure  of  man's 
economic  power  is  his  ability  to  produce  the  goods  which  he  needs. 
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and  tluit  the  ehihoratc  system  of  exchange  and  finance  whicli  lias 
been  built  up  is  but  a  piece  of  mechanism  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  end. 

On  the  basis  of  our  war  experience  it  is  easy  to  make  clear  that 
our  power  of  production  is  limited;  that  if  we  would  increase  the 
production  of  certain  goods,  we  must  economize  our  consumption 
of  others;  that  economy  in  consumption,  saving,  is  the  essential 
condition  of  the  creation  of  capital;  that  war  finance  is  the  placing 
of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  country  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  that  financial  operations  arc  not  an  intlependent  means, 
but  merely  the  mechanism  for  accomplishing  this  purpose;  and 
that  the  slogan,  ''business  as  usual,"  in  the  face  of  a  great  national 
emergencv  which  diminishes  our  labor  force  and  requires  the  di- 
version of  labor  into  new  lines  of  industry  is  an  evident  fallacy. 

On  the  whole,  econonnsts  need  not  be  discouraged  by  results  of 
,the  test  to  which  generally  accepted  principles  of  economics  have 
been  subjected  bj-  the  war. 

It  is  certain  that  we  have  much  to  learn  concerning  the  influ- 
ences which  govern  human  action,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  erred  in  assuming  that  laborers  prefer  the  job 
that  yields  the  highest  pay ;  that  sellers  desire  to  sell  in  the  dear- 
est and  buyers  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market;  that  the  organizers 
of  business  seek  the  industries  which  promise  the  largest  returns 
over  expenses  of  production ;  that  men  desire  to  escape,  if  possible, 
the  competition  of  others  supplying  or  consuming  like  goods  and 
services ;  that  the  utilization  of  limited  natural  resources  is  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns ;  or  that  goods  or  services 
are  valued  on  the  basis  of  their  marginal  utilities. 

So  long  as  these  assumptions  remain  true,  and  men  are  allowed 
free  choice  of  occupations  and  left  to  determine  their  relations 
to  each  other  by  mutual  agreement  among  themselves,  the  outline 
of  the  theory  of  exchange  and  distribution  will  remain  what  it  is 
although  additional  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  fill  in  the  outline 
more  completelj'  than  is  now  possible. 

Our  social  institutions  arc  subject  to  change  and  these  changes 
bring  changes  in  the  structure  and  working  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. It  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  the  course  and  ef- 
fects of  such  changes,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  understand 
the  working  of  the  economic  system  under  the  institutions  that 
exist.  Except  for  considerations  of  stability  and  uniformity  in 
our  economic  nomenclature  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
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tance  whether  we  designate  as  economic  theory  one  or  the  otlier 
body  of  knowledge  or  the  two  combined. 

There  remain  many  tasks  for  the  student  of  economic  theory-, 
but  I  doubt  whether  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  war,  or  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
he  is  called  upon  to  tear  down  the  structure  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally built  up  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  begin 
anew.  The  great  problem  which  faces  us  today  is  not  the  problem 
of  reconstructing  economic  theory,  but  the  problem  of  adequately 
developing  the  art  of  economics  or  of  what  may  perhaps  be  termed 
economic  engineering. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  economic  system  which  grew  out 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  contains  elements  of  great  strength 
combined  with  elements  of  serious  weakness.  No  one  can  deny  that 
under  this  system  remarkable  results  have  been  achieved  in  ex- 
tending the  industrial  area  utilized  by  people  of  European  origin, 
in  supplying  the  world  with  efficient  instruments  of  production, 
and  thereby  enormously  increasing  productive  power  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

The  population  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  estimated  at  130  millions.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
same  region  supported  over  450  millions  in  a  condition  of  individual 
well-being  superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  period,  while  over  125 
millions  had  been  added  to  people  of  European  descent  living  in 
other  portions  of  the  globe.  In  large  measure  this  achievement 
must  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  physical  science,  but  we 
can  easily  pick  out  elements  in  our  social  and  political  institutions 
to  which  credit  is  also  due. 

The  principle  of  individual  responsibility  of  each  man  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  family  has  exerted  a  force  of  tremen- 
dous power,  compelling  to  work  and  tending  to  preserve  a  balance 
between  earning  power  and  the  growth  of  population.  The  system 
of  free  choice  of  occupation,  combined  with  freedom  of  contract 
and  private  property,  including  the  right  of  inheritance  and  be- 
quest, while  it  has  doubtless  been  accompanied  by  great  waste,  and 
produced  great  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  has  also 
offered  tremendous  inducements,  not  to  those  confined,  by  their 
lack  of  initiative  or  the  limitation  of  their  opportunities,  to  manual 
labor,  but  to  those  who  could  succeed  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  industry.  These  are  strong  points  in  an  economic 
system  and  are  not  to  be  lightly  discarded. 
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There  are  c<iually  evident  weaknesses ;  the  waste  involved  in  com- 
petition; the  inequality  of  opportunity  and  bargaining  power,  due 
to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  which  tends  to  the  formation 
of  economic  classes  and  leaves  potential  capacity  undeveloped; 
the  conflict  over  the  distribution  of  the  product  of  industry  and 
the  consequent  sense  of  opposition  of  interests  between  those  upon 
whose  hearty  cooperation  the  efficiency  of  industry  depends;  the 
opportunity  to  gain  wealth  through  the  suppression  of  competi- 
tion and  the  establishing  of  monopoly  rather  than  by  economic 
service ;  the  more  or  less  haphazard  character  of  our  industrial  ad- 
justments, involving  waste  and  giving  rise  to  alternating  periods 
of  prosperity  and  depression;  the  lack  of  motive  in  the  present 
generation  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  future  generations; 
this  is  but  a  partial  list  of  weaknesses  long  recognized. 

That  much  has  been  done  to  eliminate  these  weaknesses  and  miti- 
gate their  evil  results  I  have  no  thought  of  denying,  but,  unfor- 
tunately or  not,  neither  individuals  nor  nations  are  inclined  to 
face  the  serious  problems  of  life  until  they  are  forced  upon  them ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  those  who  have  had  a  controlling 
voice  in  our  industrial  affairs  and  have  prospered  most  under  the 
existing  system  have  been  content  to  let  matters  drift  so  far  as 
the  most  serious  problems  of  industrial  organization  are  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  fact  that  great  masses  of  men  in  all 
countries  are  dissatisfied  with  the  structure  and  working  of  the 
existing  economic  system ;  what  is  new,  what  the  experience  of 
the  war  has  made  clear,  is  that  with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
education,  and  organization,  these  masses  have  acquired  a  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  and  a  power  which  compels  a  thoroughgoing  con- 
sideration and  possible  reconstruction  of  our  industrial  S3'stem,  if 
its  stability  is  to  be  preserved. 

Amid  the  flood  of  radical  proposals  which  abound  in  a  period 
of  world  disorganization  such  as  the  present  it  is  doubtless  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  strength  of  the  tendency  to  fundamental  changes 
in  our  social  system.  Those  who  are  agitating  for  change  are 
articulate  and  insistent,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  power 
bv  wjiich  they  are  backed  in  comparison  with  the  inertia  of  the 
less  articulate  masses  of  the  population.  It  would  be  foolish,  how- 
ever, to  close  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  radical  changes  in  our 
industrial  structure.     Our  economic  system  is  exempt  from  change 
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no  more  than  our  political  system.  The  political  structure  of  the 
western  world  has  undergone  radical  changes  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  and  it  is  clear  that  democracy  carries  with  it  the  pos- 
sibility of  radical  changes  in  industrial  structure,  brought  about 
through  legal  procedure.  We  are  equally  blind  if  we  fail  to  see 
that  the  hundred  years  which  have  placed  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses  of  the  population  have  also  changed  in  their 
favor  the  balance  of  industrial  power.  These  changes  clearly  fore- 
shadow changes  in  the  structure  of  our  industrial  system.  The 
question  is  as  to  the  lines  which  such  changes  must  follow  if  they 
are  to  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive  and  accomplish  their 
purpose  of  improving  the  economic  condition  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

Time  is  lacking,  even  had  I  the  ability,  to  outline  in  detail  the 
course  Avhich  we  should  follow  in  our  industrial  readjustments. 
My  purpose  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which 
must  be  recognized  if  we  are  to  realize  the  true  nature  of  our 
problem  and  thus  avoid  the  mistakes  and  disappointment  which 
will  follow  attempts  to  solve  it  by  methods  foredoomed  to  failure. 

There  has  been  a  general  inclination,  evident  even  in  the  case 
of  some  economists  and  sociologists,  to  assume  that  the  problem  of 
the  production  of  wealth  has  been  solved  by  the  Introduction  of 
power  machinery  and  that  the  only  problem  which  remains  is  the 
problem  of  distribution.  This  is  due  I  believe  to  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  increase  of  productive  power  based  on  a  superfi- 
cial examination  of  the  facts  and  to  a  failure  to  recognize  that 
the  enormous  Increase  in  aggregate  productive  power,  which  has 
undoubtedly  taken  place,  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  support  of  a  population  increasing  far  more  rapidly 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history,  far  more  rapidly 
in  fact  than  under  any  conceivable  condition  it  can  continue  to 
increase. 

The  tendency  to  overestimate  the  increase  In  per  capita  produc- 
tive power  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  results  from  con- 
centrating our  attention  on  the  more  obvious  and  overlooking  the 
less  obvious  facts  in  the  changes  which  have  taken  place. 

We  compare  the  quantity  of  cloth  turned  out  in  a  modern  cot- 
ton mill  with  the  quantity  which  could  be  turned  out  by  the  same 
number  of  laborers  using  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  hand  loom, 
forgetting  the  labor  which  has  gone  into  the  construction  of  the 
mill  and  its  equipment  and  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
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required  for  the  production  of  cloth  is  employed  on  the  plantation, 
where  the  increase  of  productive  power  has  been  comparatively 
slight.  We  compare  the  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  freight  by  rail- 
way and  by  wagon,  but  we  forget  that  owing  to  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  population  and  to  its  congestion  in  limited  areas, 
devoted  to  manufactures  and  trade,  goods  must  be  carried  much 
longer  distances  than  a  century  ago.  We  forget  that  the  in- 
crease in  productive  power  has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  field  of  industry,  that  it  has  been  greatest  in  manufactures, 
mining,  and  transportation,  and  least  in  agriculture  and  the  handl- 
ing of  goods  in  trade,  in  which  branches  of  industry  is  employed 
a  large  part  of  the  labor  required  in  the  production  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Furthermore,  our  industrial  development,  accom- 
panied as  it  has  been  by  the  growth  of  city  life,  has  imposed  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  providing  new  forms  of  wealth  and  services 
not  required  b}^  a  less  densely  settled  population,  such  as  paved 
streets,  sewage  systems,  costly  plants  for  supplying  water,  police 
service,  and  protection  from  fii'e,  and  has  immensely  increased  the 
difficult}'  of  providing  adequate  housing. 

The  instances  of  increased  power  of  production  are  striking  and 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  offsets  are  not  so  obvious  and  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Furthermore  the  great  mass  of  the  population  which  supplies 
the  manual  labor  factor  in  production  has  not  benefited,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  benefit,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
increase  in  per  capita  production  v.hich  has  taken  place.  This 
increase  has  been  mainly  due  to  invention,  organization,  and  the 
increase  in  the  per  capita  equipment  of  capital,  none  of  which 
would  have  been  forthcoming  in  anything  like  the  quantity  actu- 
ally available  except  on  condition  of  receiving  a  share  in  the  pro- 
duct. No  matter  what  changes  we  may  make  in  our  industrial 
organization,  we  must  provide  a  return  to  these  factors  of  pro- 
duction. We  may  cut  down  their  allowance  but  we  cannot  abol- 
ish it  except  at  the  cost  of  industrial  progress.  That  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  real  wages  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  with  corresponding  improvement  in  tlie  living  conditions  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  there  can  be  no  question,  although  it 
has  probably  been  less,  in  this  country  at  least,  than  would  be  in- 
dicated by  a  comparison  between  money  wages  and  average  prices. 
The  major  portion  of  the  laborers'  expenses  are  for  food  and  rent. 
Kent  is  not  included  in  the  general  price  average  and  has  un- 
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doubtcdly  greatly  incrccisctl  for  city  laborers,  -while  food  has  risen 
relatively  to  the  average. 

In  certain  directions  even  the  lower  paid  portions  of  the  manual 
laboring  class  have  made  great  gains.  Their  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  communication  have  been  immensely  increased.  They 
can  acquire  the  foundations  of  an  education.  Through  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  industrial  system  of  the  world  they  have  escaped  the 
danger  of  recurring  periods  of  extreme  hardship  due  to  local 
scarcit3\  The}'  are  offered  a  much  larger  variety  of  goods  from 
which  to  choose  and  enjoy  certain  comforts  and  luxuries  unknown 
a  centur}^  and  a  half  ago.  But  the  increase  in  their  productive 
power  measured  in  the  goods  essential  to  life  has  been  compara- 
tively small. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry  of  the  -world  has  been 
made  possible  by  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  low  paid 
labor,  constant!}'  keeping  pace  with  the  demand,  with  the  result 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  even  the  wealthiest  coun- 
tries is  living  close  to  the  margin  of  existence.  Owing  to  their 
number  and  the  lack  of  individual  efHciency  their  marginal  pro- 
ductivity has  been  low. 

So  far  as  this  low  marginal  productivity  is  attributable  to  ex- 
cessive numbers,  conditions  have  been  temporarily,  at  least,  altered 
by  the  war.  There  are  probably  ten  million  fewer  laborers  in  the 
western  industrial  world  today  than  there  would  have  been  if 
there  had  been  no  war.  This  condition,  particularly  if  it  is  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  individual  efficiency,  a  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  a  stimulus  to  invention,  offers  the  possi- 
bilit}'  of  the  creation  of  a  new  standard  of  life  sufficiently  strong 
to  control  the  birth  rate  and  a  consequent  permanent  increase  in 
the  marginal  productivity  and  earning  power  of  manual  laborers. 
As  yet,  however,  this  is  only  a  possibility. 

Apparently  before  the  recent  fall  in  the  value  of  money  only 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  families  in  this  country  received  an  in- 
come in  excess  of  $3,000  and  seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent  an  in- 
come in  excess  of  $10,000. 

The  success  of  this  small  minority  and  the  very  large  incomes 
received  by  a  ver}'^  few  have  raised  the  standard  of  what  is  re- 
garded as  a  decent  and  healthful  condition  of  life,  have  empha- 
sized inequality  and  bred  unrest  and  discontent.  ]More  than  this, 
it  has  set  standards  of  extravagant  expenditure  all  too  readily, 
even  if  naturally,  imitated  by  the  manual  laborer  whenever  his 
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earnings  exceed  what  is  required  for  the  necessities  of  life.  But 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  productive  power  of  the  nation,  off- 
set as  it  is  by  waste  and  misdirected  energy,  is  still  insufficient  to 
provide  very  much  more  than  the  means  of  a  bare  livelihood  for 
all,  even  if  income  were  equally  distributed. 

We  must  admit  that  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  decisive, 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  national 
income  is  far  from  complete.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  esti- 
mates in  the  approximate  accuracy  of  which  we  may  place  con- 
siderable confidence.  The  most  carefully  worked  out  estimates 
are  those  made  by  King  for  the  United  States  and  Bowlcy  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  for  the  period  a  few  years  preceding  the 
war.  The  results  reached  in  these  two  independent  investigations 
tend  to  create  confidence  in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  each,  and 
both  confirm  the  statements  I  have  made. 

King  estimated  the  annual  product  of  the  United  States  at 
$30,530,000,000,  a  per  capita  product  of  $332.  Bowley  esti- 
mated the  per  capita  product  of  home  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  about  $220,  which  would  be  increased  to  $240  if  we 
include  the  earnings  of  British  investments  in  foreign  countries. 
The  whole  of  this  product  is,  of  course,  not  available  for  living 
expenses.  We  must  deduct  the  savings  required  for  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  industry  and  such  portion  of  taxes 
as  is  not  shifted  to  the  consumer  and  thus  included  in  living  ex- 
penses. King  estimated  the  annual  savings  in  the  United  States 
at  two  billions,  using  as  a  basis  the  increase  in  the  census  figures 
of  wealth  between  1900  and  1904,  the  latest  figures  then  available. 
The  figures  for  1912  showed  that  between  1904  and  1912  the  in- 
crease had  been  at  the  rate  of  four  billions.  Deducting  this  sum 
and  an  allowance  for  taxes  from  the  total  would  leave  about  26 
billions  available  for  living  expenses.  This  sum  evenly  distributed 
with  due  allowance  for  age  distribution,  according  to  the  scale 
usually  employed,  would  yield  about  $1300  for  a  family  of  father, 
mother,  and  three  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  According 
to  Chapin's  estimate  of  1907  it  took  $900  to  provide  for  the  physi- 
cal necessities  of  a  healthful  life  for  such  a  family  in  New  York. 

To  quote  his  exact  words : 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  from  all  the  data  we  have  been  considering 
that  an  income  of  under  $800  is  not  enough  to  permit  the  maintenance 
of  a  normal  standard.  .  .  .  An  examination  of  the  items  of  the  budget 
shows  that  the  families  having  from  $900  to  $1,000  a  year  are  able,  in 
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o-eneral,  to  get  food  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  cloth- 
iii"-  and  shelter  enough  to  meet  the  most  urgent  demands  of  decency. 

Apparently  even  in  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world  the  an- 
nual product  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  more  than  a  very  moderate 
surplus  above  what  is  required  for  the  physical  necessities  of  its 
people  as  a  whole. 

According  to  King's  estimate  there  were  in  1910  over  nine  mil- 
lion families,  excluding  single  individuals  without  dependents,  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $900,  about  one  half  of  the  total  of  such 
families  in  the  country.  As  already  stated,  the  families  with  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $3,000  constituted  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of 
the  total.  From  these  families  must  have  come  the  major  part  of 
the  savings  of  the  nation.  If  we  had  taken  the  whole  surplus  above 
$3,000  from  these  families,  less  their  savings,  and  distributed  it 
among  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population,  it  might  conceivably, 
for  the  moment,  have  established  a  minimum  family  income  of 
$1,000;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  no  such  radical 
redistribution  of  income  could  be  accomplished,  either  through 
taxation  or  an  increase  of  wages  at  the  expense  of  the  other  fac- 
tors of  production  without  a  falling  off  in  production  which  would 
far  exceed  the  sum  distributed. 

The  production  of  a  large  portion  of  the  income  In  excess  of 
$3,000  per  family  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  efficiency  and  sav- 
ings of  those  into  whose  hands  it  passed,  was  an  essential  factor 
in  stimulating  their  efficiency  and  savings,  and  could  by  no  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  be  attributed  to  those  among  whom  we  have  as- 
sumed it  to  be  distributed. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  these  figures  do  not  apply  today. 
Not  only  have  money  values  doubled,  but  war  has  affected  the 
distribution  of  the  national  income  probably  to  the  advantage  of 
the  well-to-do.  Present  conditions  are,  however,  abnormal.  The 
war  gave  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  productive  energy.  We  called 
on  hitherto  unused  labor  power  and  we  worked  overtime.  There 
is  bound  to  be  a  reaction  from  these  conditions.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  estimate  what  the  permanent  effect  of  the  war  will  be, 
but  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as  yet  clear  evidences  of  per- 
manent increase  in  per  capita  production. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution or  the  evil  of  extravagant  expenditure.  The  smaller  the 
aggregate  income,  the  more  important  its  equitable  distribution 
and  the  more  reprehensible  extravagant  and  wasteful  expenditure. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should  endeavor  to  cut  off  every 
source  of  income  which  corresponds  to  no  benefits  received  by  so- 
ciety, being  careful  not  to  overlook  the  less  obvious  ways  in  whicli 
benefit  may  be  derived ;  but  it  is  clear  that  if  the  figures  which  I 
have  used  at  all  approximate  the  truth  the  remedy  for  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  of  life  of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  population 
of  even  the  wealthiest  countries  must  be  chiefly  sought,  not  in  a 
forced  redistribution  of  national  income  but  in  the  increase  of  their 
marginal  productivity,  brought  about  by  a  diminution  in  their 
number,  relatively  to  the  other  factors  of  production,  an  increase 
in  their  efficiency,  and  in  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  wealth 
available. 

In  so  far  as  a  more  equal  distribution  of  income  is  effected  by 
methods,  and  the  opportunities  which  it  offers  used  in  ways,  which 
increase  the  efficiency  of  those  who  benefit  by  it,  v/ithout  corre- 
sponding loss  of  efficiency  elsewhere,  it  is  a  distinct  gain.  Other- 
wise it  is  merely  a  palliative,  and,  as  the  figures  Avhich  I  have  used 
indicate,  a  palliative  of  comparatively  small  potency.  Palliatives 
may  be  useful,  even  necessary,  if  they  do  not  undermine  the  con- 
stitution, but  they  are  not  a  cure. 

Our  problem  is  not  merely  a  problem  in  distribution.  It  is  far 
more  extensive  and  fundamental.  It  is  a  great  constructive  prob- 
lem in  social  engineering,  comprising  many  elements,  and  must  be 
attacked  along  many  lines  of  approach. 

We  may  distinguish  at  least  five  phases. 

1.  The  problem  of  individual  efficiency.  This  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  health  and  education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
involving  not  only  our  school  system  but  the  continuation  of  train- 
ing within  the  shop  and  on  the  farm.  Our  industrial  development 
has  been  so  rapid  that  our  educational  system  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  it. 

2.  The  problem  of  industrial  organization  of  the  readjustment 
of  our  industrial  mechanism  in  a  manner  to  eliminate  waste  of 
energy  and  goods,  while  preserving  in  their  full  strength  the  mo- 
tive forces  upon  which  economic  progress  depends. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  element  of  the  problem  that  the 
economist  can  render  his  greatest  service.  The  chief  difficulty 
which  faces  him  is  the  incompleteness  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  existing  system.  A  vast  mass  of  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
our  war  activities.     It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this  should 
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be  made  available  and  systematically  utilized.  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  there  is 
also  being  gathered  information  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
value.  But  we  must  go  farther  than  this.  In  cooperation  with 
the  statistician  we  must  work  out  a  more  adequate  and  better  co- 
ordinated statistical  service,  and  those  in  whose  hands  lie  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  our  industrial  system  must  furnish  much 
more  complete  information  concerning  the  operation  and  results 
of  the  enterprise  which  they  direct.  We  now  require  such  infor- 
mation based  on  prescribed  and  uniform  systems  of  accounting 
from  certain  enterprises  regarded  as  quasi-public  in  character. 
The  field  covered  by  such  reports,  as  well  as  their  scope,  must  be 
gradually  extended.  Information  regularly  collected  over  a 
series  of  years  is  far  more  valuable  than  that  furnished  by  spas- 
modic investigations  of  particular  industries,  conditions  in  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  attract  public  attention  at  the  moment. 

If  there  is  one  fact  rather  than  another  which  the  war  has  made 
clear,  it  is  the  fact  of  the  solidarity  of  our  industrial  system.  In- 
dustry has  become  socialized,  not  as  the  result  of  any  conscious 
purpose  but  by  the  working  of  economic  forces.  As  it  is  organ- 
ized today,  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  private  industry  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  has  been  used  in  the  past.  What  we 
call  private  industry  is  privately  managed  public  industry  and 
if  that  system  is  to  endure  those  who  hold  positions  of  responsi- 
ble control  must  be  willing  to  render  a  full  and  regular  account 
of  their  stewardship. 

We  need  also  special  investigations  which  will  be  valuable  in 
proportion  as  they  are  scientifically  conceived  and  carried  out 
and  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems. 

3.  The  problem  of  securing  harmonious  and  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  factors  which  make  up  the  individual  industrial 
establishment. 

4.  The  problem  of  maintaining  such  a  balance  of  the  factors  of 
production  that  the  marginal  productivity  of  no  class  of  the  popu- 
lation need  fall  below  what  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthful  existence. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  subject  to  a  large  immigration,  this  is 
partly  a  problem  of  statesmanship,  partly  a  problem  of  parental 
responsibility. 

5.  The  problem  of  the  rational  use  of  the  wealth  we  are  able 
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to  command,  again  an  educational  problem,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulty. 

TJie  third  phase  of  tlie  problem,  that  of  securing  harmonious 
and  effective  cooperation  between  tlie  factors  whicli  make  up  the 
individual  industrial  establishment,  is,  I  take  it,  the  constructive 
aspect  of  what  we  term  the  labor  problem. 

The  labor  problem  has  in  the  past  been  commonly  discussed  as 
a  problem  of  distribution  and  of  the  control  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  laborers  work.  The  reasons  why  the  problem  has  as- 
sumed this  form  are  evident.  The  industrial  and  legal  system 
which  grew  out  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  place  authority  and 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  industry,  and  offer  the  re- 
ward of  success,  to  the  entrepreneur  class,  closely  associated  with 
the  capitalist  class.  The  laborer  as  a  human  being  is  left  out- 
side the  industrial  scheme.  He  has  neither  authority,  responsibil- 
it}',  nor  hope  of  reward  beyond  his  daily  wage  and  the  possibility, 
open  to  very  few,  of  escape  from  his  class  into  the  entrepreneur 
class.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  made 
possible  by  the  increase  in  aggregate  productive  power,  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  business  units,  the  lack  of  continuity  in  em- 
ployment, due  to  the  lack  of  adjustment  in  our  industrial  system, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  an  immediate  sale  of  his  labor  power, 
the  laborer  has  become  as  an  individual  ever  more  insignificant. 

It  is  inevitable  under  these  conditions  that  laborers  should  or- 
ganize, not  as  a  constituent  element  within  the  system,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  fighting  power  which  shall  enable 
them  to  force  from  the  system  an  increase  in  the  price  paid  for 
their  services,  a  shortening  of  their  hours  of  labor,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

That  good  has  come  from  the  increase  of  power  which  laborers 
have  secured  through  organization,  that  it  has  forced  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  income  than  would  otherwise  have  existed, 
that  it  has  improved  the  conditions  under  which  the  masses  of 
men  labor,  that  it  has  forced  more  efficient  methods  of  production 
on  the  employer,  and  that  experience  in  the  work  of  organization 
and  negotiation  has  exercised  a  valuable  educational  influence  on 
the  laborer  himself  cannot  be  denied. 

The  fundamental  weakness  from  the  point  of  view  of  produc- 
tion has,  however,  continued  to  exist.  Those  who  control  one  of 
tlie  essential  factors  of  production  remain  outside  the  system  as  a 
mechanism  for  the  production  of  wealth,  organized  not  for  co- 
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operation  in  the  increase  of  the  common  product  but  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  condition  regardless  of  or  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  increase,  for  which  they  feel  no  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. Where  harmony  and  cooperation  are  essential  for  produc- 
tion, disharmony  and  conflict  prevail,  a  conflict  which,  with  the 
growing  complexity  of  our  industi'ial  mechanism  and  the  growing 
strength  of  labor  organizations,  threatens  the  stability  of  our 
whole  economic  system. 

To  state  the  case  is  to  suggest  the  remedy.  Laborers  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  industrial  scheme.  They  must  be  given  the 
voice  and  responsibility  in  management,  and  the  hope  of  reward 
for  successful  effort,  which  the}'  have  hitherto  lacked.  Harmony 
between  men  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise  depends  upon  per- 
sonal contact  and  conference  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  by 
all  concerned,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  momentary  personal  ad- 
vantage to  the  promotion  of  the  common  interest  and  to  submit 
to  discipline.  Interest  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  exist  only 
with  a  sense  of  power,  of  having  a  voice  in  the  determination  of 
the  methods  employed  to  bring  about  the  result  achieved. 

These  statements  may  indicate  a  very  inadequate  social  psy- 
cholog}'.  Our  social  ps^^chologists  can  fill  out  the  picture  and 
teach  us  the  nature  of  the  human  instincts  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  Our  efficiency  engineers  can  instruct  us  in  the  methods  of 
the  organization  of  work  and  the  adjustment  of  earnings;  but 
they  must  study  their  problem  from  the  point  of  view  not  merely 
of  profits  but  with  consideration  of  the  permanent  well-being  and 
harmon\'  of  interest  of  all  concerned. 

This  incorporation  of  laborers  must  take  place  first  in  each  in- 
dustrial unit.  The  laborer's  sense  of  responsibility  and  interest, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  vital  force,  must  attach  itself  to  the  establishmenb 
in  which  he  works.  There  will  always  remain,  however,  questions 
affecting  whole  branches  of  industry  which  must  be  settled  by  con- 
ference between  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  questions  affecting  the  rela- 
tions between  different  branches  of  industry  calling  for  conference 
between  the  representatives  of  these  classes  in  the  nation  at  large. 

We  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  temporary  adjustments 
along  these  lines  under  the  impulse  of  the  war  spirit.  The  peace 
problem  is  more  difficult,  but  if  our  peace  spirit  is  equal  to  our 
war  spirit  it  is  not  insoluble. 

Laborers  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  the  advantages  of  or- 
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ganization  and  collective  bargaining  won  through  long  j-ears  of 
struggle,  but  they  must  be  educated  to  realize  that  only  through 
cooperation  with  the  employer  in  the  increase  of  production  can 
laborers  as  a  body  acquire  their  maximum  earning  power,  that 
any  advantage  obtained  by  a  special  group  in  the  form  of  higher 
wages  accompanied  by  decreased  per  capita  production  and  the 
spreading  out  of  work  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  and  is  negatived  by  like  success  on  the  part  of  other 
groups. 

Employers  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  their  responsibility  for 
management  and  the  protection  of  the  property  interests  which 
they  control,  but  they  must  be  educated  to  realize  the  lesson  em- 
phasized by  the  war,  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  private 
industry,  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  represent  the  nation  and 
that  their  tenure  depends  upon  their  ability  to  organize  effectively 
the  nation's  productive  resources  and  maintain  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  those  who  must  cooperate  in  industry.  Success  in 
this  task  and  not  profits,  except  as  they  measure  such  success,  is 
the  true  measure  of  their  efficiency.  It  would  be  foolish  to  be- 
ginidge  large  rewards  to  those  who  succeed,  but  the  task  must  be 
performed  or  other  forms  of  industrial  organization  will  be  tried. 
Until  we  can  develop  an  intelligent  public  opinion  on  these  funda- 
mental questions  there  is  little  hope  of  harmony  in  our  industrial 
life. 

The  alternative  is  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  for  control 
which  contains  little  of  promise.  If  we  have  erred  in  the  past  in 
offering  the  laborer  nothing  but  wages  and  giving  him  no  voice 
or  responsibility  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  industry 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that 
we  should  fare  better  if  we  put  labor  in  absolute  control,  placing 
capital  and  organizing  and  managing  ability  on  a  fixed  stipend, 
but  denying  them  an  effective  voice  in  management  and  control. 
I  doubt  whether  human  nature  differs  essentially  as  between  eco- 
nomic classes,  whether  we  can  expect  better  results  from  the  domi- 
nance of  one  class  than  of  another,  and  whether  wc  can  eliminate 
industrial  conflict  by  eliminating  the  voice  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  capitalist  and  the  entrepreneur  in  industry.  The  conflict 
between  classes  would  be  replaced  by  struggle  between  different 
groups  of  laborers.  This  struggle  is  suppressed  while  the  labor- 
ers combine  to  fight  the  employer,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  it  exists. 
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Nor  does  the  success  so  far  achieved  in  tlie  field  of  business  ad- 
ministration by  officers  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon 
popular  vote  create  confidence  that  such  a  change  in  the  control 
of  industry  would  contribute  to  efficiency  or  progress.  If  one 
party  or  the  other  must  exercise  exclusive  control,  the  weight  of 
argument  is  in  favor  of  the  class  which  has  a  property  interest  at 

stake. 

In  the  past,  progress  in  the  field  of  politics  and  industry  has 
usually  come  through  conflict  of  opposing  interests.  Are  we  yet 
ready  to  substitute  conference  and  cooperation  in  seeking  the  so- 
lution which  promises  most  for  the  common  interests  of  all?  It 
seemed  for  a  moment  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  we  were,  but  re- 
cent events  can  hardly  be  described  as  encouraging. 

In  an  industrial  society  based  on  division  of  occupations,  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  harmony  of  immediate  interests  between  eco- 
nomic classes,  whether  seller  and  buyer,  borrower  and  lender,  or 
employer  and  employee,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure  harmony 
of  immediate  interests  between  nations.  Such  harmony  simply 
does  not  exist.  It  is  not  impossible  to  secure  a  working  basis  for 
cooperative  action  recognized  by  all  concerned  as  based  on  reas- 
onable principles  and  promising  to  each  better  results  in  the  long 
run  than  could  be  obtained  through  conflict.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved  and  the  dominance  of  the 
spirit  of  reason  and  far-sightedness. 

There  are  many  problems  of  great  importance  connected  with 
the  coordination  and  smooth-working  of  cur  extremely  complex 
economic  system  and  with  the  distribution  of  its  burdens  and  re- 
wards, but  the  fundamental  problem  is  still  what  it  always  has 
been,  the  problem  of  increased  per  capita  production  and  of  the 
rational  and  economical  use  of  wealth,  not  a  temporary  increase 
brought  about  under  conditions  which  in  the  long  run  diminish 
productive  power  and  involve  the  sacrifice  of  things  more  impor- 
tant than  wealth,  but  a  permanent  increase,  resting  on  individual 
efficiency,  eff'ective  cooperation,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  to  the  supply  of  natural  resources  upon 
which  it  must  in  the  last  analysis  subsist. 

Hexry  B.  Gardner. 

Brown  University. 


AMERICAN  EXrERIENCE  WITH  WORKMEN'S 

COMPENSATION 

Experience  under  the  American  compensation  statutes  has  justi- 
fied in  fair  measure  the  liopes  and  claims  of  those  who  have  advo- 
cated the  legishition.  It  has  not  been  millennial.  But  it  has  real- 
ized no  small  part  of  the  advantages  which  were  predicted.  So 
much  may  be  stated  with  entire  confidence  and  after  due  allowance 
for  the  present  incompleteness  of  definitely  relevant  data.^  In 
fact,  a  rcasonabh'  confident  conclusion  of  that  character  might 
be  reached  without  examining  any  of  the  detailed  reports  upon  the 
practical  working  of  the  statutes  and  with  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  rate  at  which  the  compensation  s^^stcm  has  been  extended  from 
state  to  state.  Ten  years  ago  the  early  and  ready  acceptance  of 
workmen's  compensation  in  other  lands  was  urged  as  a  strong 
argument  for  the  enactment  of  compensation  legislation  in  this 
country.  It  was  pointed  out  that  within  a  quarter  century  the 
newer  principles  and  policy  for  the  relief  of  emplo3^ees  injured  in 
industrj'  had  been  adopted  in  some  forty  foreign  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  industrially  important  ones,  and  that,  once 
adopted,  there  nowhere  had  ever  been  any  serious  proposal  to  give 
them  up. 

But  foreign  readiness  to  enact  compensation  laws  has  been  more 
than  matched  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  yet  nine  3'ears  since 
the  first  of  the  reallj'  effective  American  workmen's  compensation 
statutes  were  enacted."  Yet  such  laws  now  have  been  enacted  in 
forty-two  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii.  Only  the  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  are  still 
without  compensation  statutes.  And  a  late  appropriation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  brings  all  public  employees  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  workmen's  compensation 
law.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  states  would  have  taken  action  so 
speedil}',  one  after  anotlicr  and  in  full  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
done  elsewhere,  often  in  adjacent  states,  except  upon  conviction 
that  the  action  taken  was  of  proved  wisdom.     Doubtless  none  of 

1  Conditions  growing  out  of  the  war  have  delayed  and  even  suspended  the 
publication  of  data  in  several  of  the  states,  including  some  of  tlie  largest  of 
them,  whose  experience  would  be  most  instructive.  Here  may  he  mentioned 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others. 

2  In   Kansas  and  Washington  on  the  same  day,  March  14,  1911. 
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the  tardier  legislatures  knew  every  effect  of  the  earlier  enactments. 
Nobody  knows  as  much  as  that,  even  now.  But  they  did  know, 
through  universal  report  and  belief,  that  of  evil  effects  there  had 
been  as  good  as  none  and  that  general  results  had  been  eminently 
satisfactory.     And  upon  such  knowledge  they  acted. 

There  is  other  general  evidence  of  the  same  presumptive  char- 
acter. As  in  foreign  lands,  so  in  America  there  has  been  never  a 
voice  raised  for  the  repeal  of  the  statutes.  Rather  the  tendency 
of  legislation  everywhere  has  been  to  go  farther,  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  first  laws.  The  field  of  the  acts  has  been  broadened 
somewhat,  by  the  inclusion  of  additional  workmen.  Rates  of  com- 
pensation have  been  increased  in  various  ways,  by  higher  per- 
centile ratings  upon  wages,  by  raising  the  fixed  maxima,  by  short- 
ening the  waiting  periods,  by  extending  the  duration  of  the  pay- 
ments, by  more  liberal  provisions  for  medical  care,  and  in  still 
other  minor  ways.  The  original  limitation  to  accidental  injuries 
has  been  done  away  in  a  few  states.^  The  certainty  of  payments 
to  injured  employees  has  been  made  greater,  by  stricter  require- 
ments of  insurance  and  by  corrections  of  administrative  procedure. 
And  the  simpler  and  more  summary  administration  by  boards  or 
commissions,  rather  than  through  the  courts  of  law,  has  been  in- 
creasingly favored. 

By  many  tokens  employers  have  shown  their  approval  of  the 
system.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  regrettable  failures  of  the 
optional  statutes  to  win  acceptance  by  employers.*  But  these  are 
not  very  numerous,  relatively.  Much  the  larger  numbers  of  the 
employers  affected  have  accepted  their  new  obligations  cheer- 
fully. In  the  states  in  which  the  employer's  acceptance  of  the  op- 
tional statute  is  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  his  notification  to  the 
contrary,  positive  rejections  have  been  few.  And  in  states  with 
optional  statutes  there  have  been  a  great  many  purely  voluntary 
elections  of  the  compensation  system  by  employers  who  have  been 
under  no  constraint  of  fear  that  they  might  have  to  face  suits  at 
law  without  their  old-time  common  law  defenses.  So  in  California 
in  1918  there  had  been  more  than  20,000  such  voluntary  elec- 
tions which  had  been  formally  notified  to  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission,  and  in  addition  to  these  an  unknown  number  of  oth- 

3  Diseases  now  are  included  in  California,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  North 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

4  See  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  240, 
p.  34. 
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ers  wliich  liad  been  legally  implied  by  the  taking  out  of  compen- 
sation insurance/  And,  in  fact,  a  good  part  of  the  liberalizing 
amendments  to  whicli  reference  has  been  made  have  had  the  sup- 
port of  emplo^-ers,  or  even  have  been  proposed  by  them. 

Employees  have  become  even  more  cordial  than  employers  in 
their  approval.  Unorganized  laborers,  of  course,  on  the  farms  and 
elsewhere,  never  were  on  record,  or  even  heard  as  to  their  wishes 
about  workmen's  compensation.  But  organized  laborers,  as  a 
rule,  were  at  first  skeptical  or  positively  hostile.  It  was  but  nat- 
ural that  the  representatives  and  spokesmen  of  the  labor  unions, 
knowing  little  about  the  measures  proposed  for  their  avowed  bene- 
fit, and  by  outsiders  at  that,  should  be  doubtful  of  the  real  ad- 
vantage to  themselves.  The  verdicts  for  large  sums  now  and 
then  won  in  personal  injury  actions  loomed  in  their  minds  as  the 
grand  prizes  of  the  lottery  loom  in  the  minds  of  ticket-holders. 
And  the}'  did  not  appreciate  fairly  the  fact  that  the  compensation 
awards,  limited  although  they  might  be,  would  come  very  much 
oftener  than  the  rich  damage  verdicts.  In  1909  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  as  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  de- 
clared his  preference  for  an  improved  employers'  liability  law. 
Two  years  later  the  president  of  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor  appeared  in  his  official  capacity  at  a  legislative  hearing  to 
oppose  a  pending  workmen's  compensation  bill,  announcing  that 
the  organized  laborers  of  Connecticut  wished  rather  a  simple  aboli- 
tion of  the  common  law  principle  of  the  fellow-servant.  In  Illinois 
the  opposition  to  early  proposals  of  workmen's  compensation  had 
some  of  its  sharpest,  even  bitterest,  expressions  by  organized  la- 
borers. But  now,  after  a  few  years  of  experience  with  compen- 
sation, laborers,  both  organized  and  unorganized,  are  generally 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it,  not  necessarily  in  its  present  typical 
form  and  with  its  commonest  limitations,  but  certainly  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  and  in  contrast  with  employers'  liability.  Per- 
haps the  great  railway  unions,  to  whose  liighly  paid  members  the 
modest  maxima  of  the  ordinary  compensation  awards  appear  par- 
ticularly unjust,  are  the  only  important  bodies  of  laborers  who 

^  Report  of  the  Commission  for  1917-18,  p.  6.  Hereafter  in  this  article  defi- 
nite references  usually  will  not  be  cited  for  statements  based  upon  official  re- 
ports of  the  various  compensation  boards  and  commissions.  In  most  cases 
the  statements  themselves  will  indicate  sufficiently  the  source  of  the  authority, 
the  state  and  the  year;  and  any  interested  reader  will  find  the  page  without 
difficulty. 
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cannot  be  considered  as  now  having  renounced  tlieir  former  hos- 
tility. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  doubts  and  fears  and  the  opposition 
which  were  so  widespread  among  the  general  public  a  few  years  ago 
have  been  dissolved.  When  the  agitation  for  workmen's  compen- 
sation was  first  gathering  strength  some  ten  years  ago,  and  even 
after  the  earliest  statutes  had  gone  into  effect,  many  among  those 
who  could  not  properly  be  regarded  either  as  employers  or  as  in- 
dustrially employed,  and  who,  therefore,  were  not  directly  affected, 
were  decidedly  skeptical  about  proposals  to  import  such  radical 
European  measures,  if,  indeed,  they  did  not  range  themselves  defi- 
nitely with  the  opposition.  But  now — what  a  change!  It  is  not 
merely  that  employers,  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  are  old  and 
ardent  friends  of  workmen's  compensation — at  least  such  of  them 
as  declare  themselves  at  all.  So  also  are  the  insurance  men.  So 
also  are  nearly  all  audible  workers.  And  among  other  classes  of 
the  general  public  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  find  a  well  in- 
formed person  who  is  not  friendly.  Truly  it  is  a  marvel  that  the 
struggle  for  compensation  laws  could  have  been  so  hard:  there 
are  so  many  long-time  friends  on  every  side.  But,  at  any  rate, 
there  have  been  enough  reversals  of  judgment  to  make  present  pub- 
lic opinion  emphatically  favorable  to  the  new  system.  And  this 
general  and  cordial  approval  of  workmen's  compensation  is  of 
greater  practical  importance  than  may  appear  at  first.  It  has 
had  and  continues  to  have  important  bearings  upon  judicial  de- 
cisions as  to  the  validity  and  the  practical  meaning  of  the  laws. 

But  much  more  to  the  point,  under  the  American  system  of 
government,  is  the  fact  that  the  constitutionality  and  the  general 
legal  propriety  of  workmen's  compensation  may  be  said  to  be  now 
definitely  established — established,  that  is,  beyond  any  possibility 
of  unsettling.  For  they  have  been  affirmed  abundantly  in  the 
highest  courts,  both  state  and  federal.  Early  unfavorable  de- 
cisions in  Montana,  New  York,  and  Kentucky,  and  in  lower  courts 
elsewhere  have  been  made  quite  negligible,  by  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions upon  which  they  turned,  by  constitutional  amendments,® 


6  As  in  New  York,  Ohio,  California,  and  Wyoming.  The  New  York  amend- 
ment of  November  4,  1913  (art.  1,  sec.  19),  is  of  general  interest  in  political 
science,  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  popular  recall,  or  reversal,  of  a  judicial 
decision.  Both  in  form  and  in  substance  it  is  nothing  else.  It  made  not  a 
word  of  change  in  existing  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  merely  declared, 
in  effect,  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ives  case — which 
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and  by  tlie  jiccumulatccl  weight  of  later  favorable  opinions.  Of 
these  there  have  been  a  great  many,  perhaps  fully  half  a  hun- 
dred by  now,  which  may  be  said  to  have  covered  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality, sustaining  the  statutes  of  more  than  a  score  of  the 
states,  some  of  them  of  the  so-called  optional  type  and  some  di- 
rectly compulsory."  It  is  true  that  the  scope  of  some  of  the 
favorable  judicial  opinions  is  not  quite  so  comprehensive  as  at 
times  is  assumed  and  that,  therefore,  their  weiglit  is  not  quite  so 
overwhelming  as  the  list  of  states  might  indicate.*  But  none  the 
less  it  is  now  entirely  safe  to  conclude  that  no  attack  upon  any 
essential  feature  of  either  optional  or  compulsory  compensation 
statutes  will  prevail  in  the  highest  courts,  whether  state  or  na- 
tional. Notwithstanding  volumes  of  over-fine  analysis  and  distinc- 
tions, the  one  strictly  vital  question  is  whether  an  employer  may 
free  himself  from  the  obligation  to  pay  compensation  by  proving 
his  own  freedom  from  negligence  or  fault.  And  that  he  may  not 
claim  such  a  right,  in  the  face  of  a  statutory  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  is  determined  sufficiently  in  at  least  five  decisions  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  to  say  nothing  of  a  score 
or  more  of  cases  in  state  supreme  courts. 

It,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  settled  that  henceforward  the 
workmen's  compensation  system  is  to  be  a  part  of  our  industrial 
order.     If  there  were  less  adequate  sanction  for  it  in  definite  prin- 

had  annulled  the  compensation  statute  of  1910 — was  reversed,  or  recalled.  It 
enacted  simply  that  "nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for"  [compulsory  workmen's  com- 
pensation]. 

7  Optional:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin;  compulsory: 
California,  Hawaii,  New  York,  Washington,  Wyoming.  Perhaps  other  states 
should  be  added.  It  would  be  gratuitous,  and  tedious  also,  to  keep  the  list 
up  to  date. 

8  The  early  favorable  decision  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  case  of  Borgnis  et  al. 
V.  FaJk  Co.,  1911,  147  Wise.  327;  133  N.  W.  209,  has  been  cited  as  authority  in 
nearly  all  of  the  later  decisions  sustaining  the  optional  statutes.  But  the  Wis- 
consin law  does  not  abrogate  the  defense  of  assumed  risks  in  so  far  as  the 
risks  are  "inherent"  or  "necessary."  Accordingly,  the  Falk  decision  cannot 
properly  be  cited  as  authority  for  sustaining  laws  which  do  abrogate  the 
doctrine  of  assumed  risks  completely. 

6  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Meese,  229  U.  S.  614.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 
V.  White,  2'43  U.  S.  189.  Jfatckins  v.  Bleakley,  243  U.  .S.  210.  Mountain  Timber 
Co.  V.  State  of  Washington,  243  U.  S.  219.  Middleton  v.  Texas  Power  and 
Light  Co.,  249  U.  S.  152. 
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clples  of  law,  strictly  construed,  there  still  would  be  abundant 
sanction  in  the  great  principle — legal,  too,  in  a  sense — which 
Justice  Holmes  invoked  in  1911  in  his  epoch-making  opinion  in  the 
Noble  bank  case.  "It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the 
police  power  extends  to  all  the  great  public  needs.  It  may  be  put 
forth  in  aid  of  what  is  sanctioned  by  usage,  or  held  by  the  pre- 
vailing morality  and  strong  and  preponderant  opinion  to  be 
greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  public  welfare.'""  In 
view  of  this  principle,  it  well  might  be  that  a  decisive  considera- 
tion in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  compensation  acts 
should  be  found  in  that  prompt  and  general  legislative  acceptance 
and  that  present  popular  approval  to  which  attention  has  been 
turned. 

If  now  it  be  noted  further  that  this  general  acceptance  of  work- 
men's compensation  has  been  accomplished  not  only  without  any 
appreciable  disturbance  of  our  social  relations,  either  in  industry, 
or  in  our  legal  system,  or  elsewhere,  but  with  a  common  agreement 
that  conditions  and  relations  have  been  improved,  the  broadest 
outlines  of  the  present  situation  will  have  been  marked.  It  then 
will  remain  to  trace  a  number  of  special  developments  in  a  more 
definite  and  positive  manner. 

The  most  conspicuous  excellence  of  the  compensation  system,  as 
its  merits  were  presented  by  its  early  American  advocates,  was 
that  it  would  afford  greater  pecuniary  compensation  and  solace 
for  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents. 
That  it  has  done  so  is  not  open  to  doubt. 

There  have  been  no  attempts  to  sum  up  the  grand  totals  of  com- 
pensation awards  for  all  of  the  states.  Nor  would  it  be  worth  the 
necessary  effort  to  do  so.  Even  within  a  given  state  there  some- 
times are  such  changes  of  method  in  the  presentation  of  data  that 
items  are  of  varied  or  uncertain  significance.  It  must  suffice  now 
to  submit  typical  figures  from  several  of  the  states,  figures  which, 
unfortunately,  are  not  generally  or  closely  comparable.  In  Wis- 
consin the  cash  benefits  actually  paid  from  the  beginning,  in  1911, 
until  June  30,  1918,  had  amounted  to  $5,144,000,  in  addition  to 
some  $1,773,000  for  medical  care,  making  thus  a  total  of  $6,917,- 
000.  The  losses  reported  under  the  comprehensive  insurance  pro- 
vided in  West  Virginia  amounted  to  $6,678,237  in  the  five  years, 
1913-18.  In  California  there  had  been  awards  of  at  least  $13,- 
370,000  from  January  1,  1914,  to  December  31,  1917.     In  On- 
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tario  in  tlic  four  years,  1915-18,  tlicre  were  casli  awards  to  tlie 
amount  of  $9,332,524',  aside  from  all  provision  of  medical  care. 
In  ^lassachusetts  in  the  first  six  years  of  compensation  there  were 
awards  of  $20,253,000  in  cash  and  medical  care.  In  the  first  three 
and  a  lialf  years  of  the  New  York  law  benefits  to  workmen  whose 
employers  were  not  carrying  their  own  risk?;,  about  85  per  cent  of 
all,  amounted  to  $36,631,000. 

Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  become  more  impressive  when 
it  is  noted  that,  in  each  case,  the  periods  covered  include  the  first 
years  of  compensation  experience,  when  a  number  of  conditions 
combine  to  keep  payments,  and  even  awards,  far  below  the  heights 
to  which  they  naturally  soon  must  rise.  After  a  few  more  years 
of  experience  the  amounts  of  the  benefits  will  be  much  greater 
than  they  are  now.  So,  of  the  total  of  $9,332,500  awarded  in 
Ontario  in  four  years,  no  less  than  $3,514,600  belongs  to  the  one 
year,  1918,  when  medical  care  to  the  amount  of  $370,000  was  also 
provided.  In  Pennsylvania  in  1917,  the  second  year  of  compensa- 
tion, benefits  paid  and  awarded  amounted  to  $7,161,000,  while 
the  figure  for  the  next  year  was  $11,640,000.  In  Illinois  in  the 
single  year,  1917,  cash  benefits  to  the  amount  of  $4,906,000  were 
paid.  And,  of  the  $20,250,000  awarded  in  Massachusetts  in  six 
years,  $4,647,500  was  for  the  latest  year  reported  upon,  1918. 

Yet  even  in  Massachusetts  the  awards  are  still  far  short  of  their 
normal  maximum.  Even  if  there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  injuries  or  in  the  scales  of  benefits,  and  if  workers  already 
have  learned  fully  about  the  law  and  never  neglect  to  claim  their 
rights  under  it,  the  maximum  cannot  be  reached  until  after  1924. 
For  it  was  in  1914  that  the  term  for  the  payments  of  benefits  for 
fatal  injuries  was  extended  to  500  weeks,  approximately  ten  years. 
And  so  it  is  in  other  states.  Since  there  are  many  states  which 
allow  500  weeks  or  ten  years  of  paj'ments  for  death  and  perma- 
nent disability,  as  well  as  a  number  which  continue  payments  on 
account  of  these  same  injuries  during  the  life  of  the  beneficiary,  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  be  a  great  many  years  before  the  stoppage  of 
payments  which  will  have  run  their  full  term  will  balance  the  pay- 
ments which  will  be  starting  anew.  But  all  influences  must  be 
counted  at  their  true  weight.  So  far  as  the  sums  paid  on  awards 
may  be  increased  by  the  growth  of  industry  and  its  personnel  or 
by  a  rise  of  wages  pari  passu  with  general  prices  there  may  be 
no  change  either  in  the  real  value  of  the  benefits  for  those  who  re- 
ceive them  or  in  the  real  burden  which  the  awards  place  upon  in- 
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dustry.  But  so  far  as  injuries  may  become  more  frequent  or  more 
serious  through  the  introduction  of  more  powerful  or  more  rapid 
machinery  or  through  the  taking  on  of  new  and  untrained  opera- 
tives, or  so  far  as  workers  may  seize  more  fully  the  advantages 
which  the  laws  offer  them  or  even  ma}^  lean  more  heavily  upon  the 
law,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  certain  European  lands,^^ 
there  must  be  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come  an  increase  in  the 
values,  real  as  well  as  in  mere  money,  of  the  benefits  which  Ameri- 
can employees  will  receive  under  the  compensation  laws.  There 
is  every  prospect,  too,  that  the  laws  will  be  made  more  compre- 
hensive, not  only  will  be  extended  to  the  few  states  which  now  have 
them  not,  but  everywhere  will  come  to  cover  workers  more  gener- 
all}'.  But,  even  if  the  country  as  a  whole,  by  one  change  and  an- 
other, should  never  come  to  make  more  liberal  allowances  than  had 
been  developed  in  Massachusetts  in  1918,  the  total  for  all  of  the 
states  would  be  not  far  from  $125,000,000  or  $150,000,000  a  year. 
If  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  what  is  to  come,  the  figures  must  be  placed  higher, 
perhaps  at  $200,000,000. 

Such  sums  for  a  probable  future  are  truly  enormous.  But 
when  the  amounts  now  paid  out  or  likely  soon  to  be  paid  out,  a  few 
or  several  millions  yearly  in  a  single  large  state  and  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  even  less  in  smaller  states,  are  averaged  over 
the  total  numbers  of  beneficiaries,  they  do  not  appear  large.  For 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  many  persons  are  the  vic- 
tims of  industrial  accidents  each  year.  Thus  the  total  payments 
in  Wisconsin  during  practically  the  whole  of  her  compensation 
experience,  from  September  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1918,  reduce  to 
about  an  even  $100  for  each  compensated  injury,  cash  benefits  and 
medical  care  both  included.  Other  states  show  rather  lower  aver- 
age figures.  In  California  in  1916  the  average  payment  in  all  com- 
pensated cases  was  $93.20.  In  Iowa  total  benefits  averaged  $63.71 
in  1917  and  $90.46  in  1918.  In  Massachusetts  during  the  first 
five  years  of  the  law  the  average  costs  per  case  for  all  payments,  as 
actually  made  and  estimated  to  be  outstanding,  were:  1913, 
$40.53^;  1914,  $43..58 ;  1915,  $43.38;  1916,  $43.5^6;  1917,  .$38.98. 

These  figures  and  others  of  the  same  general  character  are  not 
very  instructive.  They  are  not  fairly  comparable  one  with  an- 
other. They  run  in  terms  of  a  vague  general  average  of  widely 
different  particulars ;  and  they  are  affected  in  many  ways  by  the 
11  Ludwig  Bcrnhard,  UnerwUnschte  Folgp^n  der  deutsclien  Sozialpolitik. 
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situations  in  tlic  several  states.  The  more  recent  the  institution 
of  tlic  compensation  system  the  wider  the  difference  between  awards 
and  actual  payments.  And  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  vary  so 
widely,  as  to  ratings  of  awards,  extent  of  medical  care,  duration 
of  payments,  and  so  on,  that  general  averages  yield  no  real  in- 
formation as  to  what  compensations  arc  received  for  definite  in- 
juries under  definite  conditions. 

It  is  somewhat  more  instructive  to  consider  tlic  awards  made  for 
specific  injuries,  of  which  the  practical  consequences  may  be  un- 
derstood readily.  For  fatal  injuries  the  average  award  made  in 
Connecticut  in  1915  was  $2,269.  In  Illinois  in  the  same  j'ear 
awards  for  the  same  injury  averaged  almost  exactly  the  same, 
$2,273.  In  California  the  awards  averaged  $2,445  in  1917  and 
$2,625  in  1918.  In  Pennsylvania  for  1916,  1917,  and  1918  the 
figures  were  $2,383,  .$2,272,  and  $2,659.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
New  York  law,  awards  for  fatal  injuries  averaged  $3,241.  In 
Oregon  in  the  two-year  period,  1915-17,  the  awards,  where  there 
were  dependents  averaged  $5,752.  In  Massachusetts  for  the  first 
five  years  the  figures  were:  $1,367,  $1,781,  $2,970,  $2,603,  and 
$2,631.  In  Ohio  in  1915  the  amount  was  $3,098.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  accurate  enough  to  put  the  general  average  for  all  of  the 
states  at  about  $3,000,  or  something  less. 

The  payment  of  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  is  manifestly  inadequate 
compensation  for  the  death  of  a  bread-winner.  None  can  deny 
'  that.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  purpose  of  the  statutes 
never  3'et  has  been  to  make  full  compensation  for  the  pecuniary 
losses  due  to  injuries.  The  pertinent  question  is  whether  such 
amounts,  painfully  inadequate  as  they  are,  are  not  greater  than 
the  amounts  paid  and  received  on  account  of  the  death  of  indus- 
trial workers  before  the  compensation  S3'stem  was  introduced. 
And,  in  this  connection,  it  will  not  do  to  raise  for  comparison  the 
sums  awarded  b}'  way  of  damages  in  suits  at  law.  Probably  such 
damages  did  amount  to  considerably  more  than  $3,000,  on  an  aver- 
age. But  they  came  only  after  protracted  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion, so  that  their  net  amounts  for  successful  litigants  should  be 
reduced  much  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  present  compen- 
sation awards,  which  are  made  more  promptly  and  with  only 
trifling  cost  to  the  beneficiary,  or  none  at  all.  When  due  allow- 
ances have  been  made  for  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  litigation,  a 
$3,000  verdict,  or  even  $5,000  or  .$10,000,  becomes  a  much  smaller 
thing  than  at  first  it  appears  to  be.     But  even  more  important  is 
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the  sad  fact  that,  when  employees  were  killed  at  their  tasks,  suits 
at  law  were  not  always  brought  and  pushed  to  a  successful  issue. 
In  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  no  suit  was  brought.  And  such 
suits  as  were  brought  were  not  always  won  by  the  plaintiffs.  For 
much  the  larger  number  of  fatal  injuries  there  was  either  no  pay- 
ment at  all  or  only  such  payment,  large  or  small,  as  the  employer 
might  feel  inclined  to  offer.  And  in  all  too  man}^  cases  he  felt  in- 
clined to  offer  nothing,  or  only  a  piteously  small  sum. 

For  information  upon  this  unpleasant  subject  there  are  now  no 
more  valuable  data  than  the  figures  presented  by  the  state  com- 
missions of  inquiry  which  reported  some  ten  years  ago  with  ref- 
erence to  the  desirability  of  enacting  compensation  laws.  These 
show  that  in  great  numbers  of  cases  employers,  even  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  of  them,  frequently  neglected  to  make 
any  payment  whatever  to  the  dependents  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  in  their  service.  In  many  cases  money  was  paid,  but  in  sums 
so  petty  as  to  be  little  better  than  nothing,  $50,  $100,  or  perhaps 
a  little  more.  Cases  in  which  the  payments  ran  in  thousands  were 
extremely  rare.  It  may  be  a  not  unfair  sweeping  generalization 
to  say  that  under  the  so-called  liability  laws  payments  at  any 
amount  were  not  made  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  cases  of  fatal 
injury  to  employees.  And  the  average  of  the  sums  actually  paid 
would  be  in  the  small  hundreds.  A  careful  study  has  shown  that 
in  Pennsylvania  shortly  before  the  passage  of  the  compensation 
act  the  average  amount  paid  on  account  of  fatal  injuries  was 
$261,^"  at  a  time  when  under  the  compensation  laws  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Ohio  the  corresponding  figures  were  $2,269  and  $3,098. 
The  next  year  in  Pennsylvania  the  average  compensation  award 
on  account  of  fatal  injuries  was  $2,383,  while  in  1918  it  was 
$2,659,  a  little  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  had  been  secured 
under  the  liability  laws. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  compensation  awards 
made  for  fatal  injuries  do  mean  a  large  increase  from  the  petty 
and  uncertain  sums  which  dependents  received  under  the  liability 
laws.  The  differences  appear  so  great  in  the  loose  comparisons 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  that,  to  a  complete  certainty,  they 
could  not  disappear  after  the  fullest  collation  of  data.  Indeed, 
the  differences  now  apparent  may  quite  as  likely  be  below  the  re- 
ality as  above  it.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  sums 
as  now  are  received  come  promptly  and  without  appreciable  costs 
12  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  217,  p.  107. 
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to  the  recipients.  It  is  true  that  much  the  greater  number  of 
compensation  awards  for  fatal  injuries,  as  for  other  injuries,  are 
paiil  in  a  continued  series  of  small  sums,  n.ot  at  once  in  a  lump, 
and  that,  in  so  far,  the  awards  must  be  discontinued  for  purposes 
of  close  comparison  with  the  pa3anents  made  in  full  at  one  time 
under  the  old  order.  But  again  the  difference  in  amounts  is  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  compensation  awards  that  a  full  discounting 
of  them  could  not  bring  them  down  to  or  near  the  level  of  the 
liability  payments.  It  might,  indeed,  not  be  unreasonable  to 
maintain  that,  on  the  whole,  the  series  of  continued  small  pay- 
ments are  the  better  arrangement  for  beneficiaries.  That,  at  least, 
has  been  the  judgment  of  those  who  made  the  compensation  laws. 

An  examination  of  the  compensation  awards  for  non-fatal  in- 
juries leads  to  similar  conclusions.  In  Pennsylvania  the  awards 
for  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  the  three  years,  1916-18,  were  $959, 
$1,065,  and  $1,198.  In  Wisconsin  in  the  four  years,  1914-18, 
the  cash  awards,  aside  from  medical  care,  for  the  loss  of  an  eye 
were:  $990,  $1,033,  $1,033,  and  $1,078.  In  California  in  1917, 
the  first  year  with  relevant  reports,  the  tiverage  award  for  tlie 
loss  of  an  eye  was  $1,137.  These  figures,  too,  are  pathetically 
small.  But  unquestionably  they  show  payments  much  greater 
than  were  made  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  before  the  days  of  workmen's 
compensation. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  compensation  system  has  meant  the  pay- 
ment of  much  larger  sums  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  indus- 
trial accidents,  it  should  be  quite  safe  to  infer  at  once  that  in- 
jured workers  and  their  dependents  have  been  made  much  better 
off.  There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that,  in  a  given  case,  the 
compensation  award  may  prove  of  little  real  advantage  to  the 
recipient,  or  of  no  advantage  at  all.  But  such  cases  must  be  so 
very  exceptional  that  they  need  not  be  considered.  It,  therefore, 
is  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  show  in  definite  detail  that 
recipients  actually  have  been  benefited.  Yet  this  has  been  done. 
A  painstaking  study,  carried  out  under  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  has  traced  the  uses  and  consequences  of  the 
compensation  awards  in  a  number  of  concrete  cases."  And  the 
results  are  exactly  such  as  were  to  be  anticipated.  It  appears  that 
in  Connecticut  and  Ohio  there  was  an  unmistakable  effect  in  pre- 

^2  Effect  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  in  Diminishing  the  Necessity  of 
Industrial  Employmrnt  of  Women  and  Children,  Bulletin  of  tlie  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  217. 
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serving  family  life  for  the  dependents  of  those  who  had  been  killed 
or  permanently  disabled.  Children  were  enabled  to  continue  at 
school.  Mothers  were  enabled  to  remain  in  their  normal  relations 
to  their  families.  The  Ohio  Industrial  Commission  has  issued  a 
bulletin  devoted  wholly  to  showing  the  uses  made  of  lump  sum 
payments  on  account  of  death  and  permanent  disabilities.  The 
bulletin  is  illustrated  profusely.  And  the  pictures  of  tidy  little 
homes  bought  and  of  modest  business  places  established  with  the 
lump  sums  bring  one  almost  to  the  point  of  declaring  it  a  happy 
fate  for  an  Ohio  woman  to  lose  her  husband  by  an  industrial  ac- 
cident. 

One  consequence  of  the  compensation  awards  which  figured 
largely  in  the  forebodings  of  some  appears  not  to  have  developed 
at  all  in  this  country  as  yet.  In  view  of  many  unpleasant  reports 
from  European  countries,  some  of  them  on  high  authority,  there 
were  early  expressions  of  fear  that  malingering,  in  one  form  or 
another,  conscious  or  unconscious,  might  result  from  the  worker's 
assurance  that  he  would  be  paid  during  disabilities  following  in- 
juries. Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  time  to  draw  lessons  from  America's 
few  years  of  experience.  And  there  can  b2  little  profit  in  specu- 
lating about  the  likelihood  that  American  workmen  will  either  de- 
liberately injure  themselves  or  relax  their  normal  caution  against 
accidents  because  they  may  hope  for  half  pay,  or  less,  while  dis- 
abled; or  that,  once  injured,  they  Avill  be  slow  to  recover  and  re- 
turn to  their  earning  because  of  a  preference  for  the  same  low  pay 
while  idle. 

The  best  present  guide  to  a  judgment  here  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  official  reports  upon  the  oper- 
ation of  the  compensation  laws  not  a  single  suggestion  or  indica- 
tion that  malingering  has  been  found  an  appreciable  evil.  And 
at  the  Washington  conference  on  social  insurance,  in  1916,  Mr. 
D.  M.  Holman,  long  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  declared  that,  after  four  and  a  half  years  of  ex- 
perience in  administering  the  Massachusetts  law,  he  did  not  recall 
half  a  dozen  clear  cases  of  malingering.  In  this  favorable  report 
he  was  supported  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Lott,  president  of  the  United 
States  Casualty  Company  of  New  York. 

If  the  compensation  system  has  increased  several  fold  the  pit- 
tances which  formerly  were  paid  to  the  victims  of  industrial  acci- 
dents, that  in  itself  is  enough  to  justify  the  system  fully.  But 
workmen's  compensation  laws  may  have  far  more  beneficent  effects 
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tlum  cun  be  seen  in  the  payment  of  any  awards  for  injuries,  how- 
ever hberal  these  may  be.  It  is  vastly  better  to  prevent  disable- 
ment, maiming,  and  death  than  to  provide  even  the  most  generous 
allowances  to  the  injured  and  to  the  dependents  of  the  slain.  And, 
while  in  the  years  of  agitation  for  workmen's  compensation  per- 
haps the  greatest  stress  ordinarily  was  laid  upon  the  assurance  of 
pecuniary  indemnifications  for  injuries  suffered,  few  American 
advocates  of  the  compensation  bills  failed  to  claim  that  the  pro- 
posed measures  might  be  expected  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  acci- 
dents. Indeed,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  allow  that  the  more 
earnest  advocates  were  always  fully  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
accident  prevention  which  lay  in  their  proposals.  If  they  did 
emphasize  the  other  consideration,  probably  it  was  because  of  a 
well  grounded  conviction  that  there  was  more  persuasive  argu- 
ment in  it.  To  state  results  which  must  follow  at  once,  directly 
and  in  definitely  measurable  magnitudes,  was  likely  to  be  more  ef- 
fective argument  than  to  make  claims  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove,  at  least  to  the  conviction  of 
an  interested  doubter. 

And  it  is  not  seriously  to  be  questioned  that  already  the  Ameri- 
can compensation  laws  have  benefited  workmen,  and  other  classes 
as  well,  much  more  by  stimulating  intelligent  and  successful  cam- 
paigns for  industrial  safety  than  by  adding  some  millions  to  the 
yearly  payments  on  account  of  accidents  which  have  happened. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  great  danger  that  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
workmen's  compensation  may  over-estimate  its  influence  and  claim 
for  it  alone  credit  which  it  must  share  with  other  forces.  Indeed, 
one  may  note  on  every  hand  unwarranted  assumptions  or  express 
statements  that  the  compensation  legislation  of  the  decade  now 
drawing  toward  its  close  has  been  the  one  great  cause  of  the  con- 
temporaneous movements  for  safer  places  and  conditions  of  work. 
But  the  play  of  forces  has  been  by  no  means  so  simple  as  that. 
Years  before  the  American  movement  for  workmen's  compensation 
had  attained  any  success,  or  even  had  come  to  show  real  promise 
of  success,  there  were  other  influences  operating  to  reduce  the 
frightful  numbers  of  industrial  injuries  in  tliis  country.  Perhaps 
these  influences  meant  merely  a  belated  and  special  manifestation 
of  that  social  humaneness  which  has  been  in  evidence  more  and 
more  everywhere  for  many  years.  Perhaps  they  were  due  to  the 
employer's  clearer  understanding  that  it  did  not  pay  to  break  and 
replace  human  machinery  unnecessarily.     Perhaps  they  were  due 
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to  an  increasing  intelligence  and  strength  in  organized  labor. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  had  still  otiier  origins.  Rut,  at  least,  they 
were  at  woi'k.  i 

Some  of  the  largest  of  American  employers  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  had  well  organized  plans  and  agencies  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  accidents  among  their  employees.  And  results  were  de- 
veloping, as  appears  from  several  reports  of  undeniable  signifi- 
cance. Statistics  of  the  safety  movement  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry and  in  machine  making  which  have  been  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,^*  show  reductions  of 
accident  frequenc}^  and  severity  more  rapid  before  there  were  any 
American  compensation  laws  than  later.  Substantially  similar  is 
the  lesson  from  the  coal  mining  industry,  as  its  figures  have  been 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  oft-lamented  looseness  and 
incompleteness  of  American  accident  statistics,  it  is  possible  to 
trace  a  connection  between  the  compensation  laws  and  the  safety 
movement.  In  fact,  the  accident  statistics  themselves  are  of  only 
minor  utility  in  the  tracing  of  the  connection.  The  agitations 
for  the  laws  did  more  than  anything  else  to  uncover,  and  bring 
to  the  knowledge  of  all,  horrors  which  had  not  been  really  known 
before.  And  when  America  came  to  know,  when  Americans  of 
every  class  came  to  know  that  in  the  United  States  each  year 
thousands  of  industrial  workers  were  killed  needlessly,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  injured  quite  as  needlessly,  that  the  American 
industrial  accident  rates  were  higher  than  those  of  most  other 
lands,  it  was  certain  that  something  would  be  done  to  make  work 
safer.  It  will  not  quite  do  to  say  that  here  was  an  educational  in- 
fluence Avhich  must  have  had  its  efTect  in  any  event  and  so  must 
have  tended  to  reduce  industrial  accidents  even  if  no  compensation 
laws  had  been  enacted.  That  may  be  true,  at  least  in  a  measure; 
and  again  it  may  not  be  true  to  any  considerable  extent.  There 
are  unpleasant  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not  largely  true. 
But,  at  any  rate,  a  new  impulse  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
safety  came  from  the  workmen's  compensation  movement. 

But  more  might  be  said.  It  would  be  ungracious  now,  when 
American  employers  are  so  hearty  in  their  support  of  compensa- 
tion, to  attempt  to  say  how  many  of  them  there  are  who  were  in- 
duced to  begin  or  to  quicken  their  efforts  for  the  safety  of  their 

i*As  in  its  bulletins  234  and  216. 
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work-people  simply  and  solely  by  the  fact  that  the  new  compensa- 
tion laws  made  accidents  expensive  for  the  business,  or  more  ex- 
pensive tlian  before.  Moreover,  such  an  attempt  would  fail  of 
any  definite  success.  And  so  this  unpleasant  topic  may  be  dis- 
missed with  the  brief  but  confident  statement  that  there  were 
many  such  employers.  Of  this  all  are  convinced  who  have  watched 
closely  the  bringing  in  of  the  compensation  statutes  in  one  or 
more  of  the  states.  There  was  sinister  significance  in  the  objec- 
tions which  employers  raised  against  any  compensation  enact- 
ments, in  their  strong  efforts  to  weaken  the  provisions  of  bills 
which  promised  to  become  laws  or  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  them- 
selves under  them,  and  in  their  panic  eagerness  for  the  adoption 
of  safety  measures  and  appliances  as  the  laws  went  into  effect. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  directest  pos- 
sible way  the  compensation  laws  have  conduced  to  the  promotion 
of  safety  policies,  and  thus  to  the  saving  of  life  and  limb,  by  ex- 
acting more  money  from  employers  in  whose  service  injuries  are 
suffered. 

It  is  not  possible  to  reach  any  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  actual 
effects  of  the  compensation  movement,  or  the  compensation  stat- 
utes, in  the  promotion  of  industrial  safety  by  a  superficial  read- 
ing of  the  general  statistics  of  accidents  during  the  few  years 
since  the  American  laws  have  been  in  force.  Perhaps  it  avIU  be  im- 
possible to  reach  any  such  conclusion  of  general  validity  by  any 
use  of  the  current  statistics.  For  the  influences  which  the  com- 
pensation laws  must  be  presumed  to  havo  exercised  have  been 
blended  with  other  influences.  As  in  Europe  in  earlier  years,  so 
now  in  the  United  States  the  compensation  laws,  with  their  re- 
quirement of  a  return  of  industrial  accidents  and  with  their  prom- 
ise of  money  to  the  injured,  must  tend  for  years  to  increase  the 
returns  of  accidents,  even  while  there  may  be  no  increase  of  actual 
numbers.  And  nobody  knows  how  important  this  consideration  is 
or  how  long  it  will  continue  to  be  important.  Again,  there  were, 
as  has  been  seen  above,  unmistakable  downward  trends  in  the 
American  accident  rates,  at  least  in  certain  important  industries, 
before  the  era  of  compensation.  And  nobody  can  tell  how  much 
of  a  later  decline  might  be  merely  a  continuance  of  this  early  move- 
ment. Still  further,  large  account  must  be  taken  of  the  industrial 
conditions  brought  in  by  the  great  war.  An  influence  in  modern 
times  always  making  for  higher  accident  rates  is  in  the  technical 
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progress  and  the  expansion  of  industries  generally.  The  appli- 
ances of  modern  industry  are  ever  becoming  vaster  and  more  pow- 
erful, and  their  speed  is  ever  faster.  Its  tension  is  ever  higher.  Its 
labor  force  is  ever  being  augmented  by  the  taking  on  of  new  and 
untrained  operatives.  And  all  of  these  conditions  and  tendencies 
have  been  found  in  abnormal  degree  in  American  industry  during 
these  past  four  or  five  years,  while  the  compensation  laws  have 
been  taking  effect. 

While,  then,  there  has  been  of  late  years  one  large  force,  the 
general  safety  movement  developed  under  the  compensation  laws 
and  independently  of  them,  making  for  greater  safety  in  Ameri- 
can industry  or  for  an  appearance  of  it,  as  reflected  in  the  statisti- 
cal returns  of  accidents,  there  have  been  two  making  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  progress  and  expansion  of  industry  and  the 
fuller  reports  which  the  compensation  laws  secure.  Accordingly, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  state  reports 
show  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  accidents  and  probably  would 
show  also  an  increasing  rate  of  accident  frequency,  if  the  figures 
were  all  presented  in  such  manner  as  to  reveal  the  true  situation. 
Nor  is  there  anything  highly  instructive  in  this  same  fact,  at  least 
there  is  not  anything  definitely  instructive  as  to  the  effect  of  com- 
pensation laws  upon  accident  frequency  or  severity.  It  is,  indeed, 
rather  disconcerting,  at  first  glance,  to  read  that  the  accidents 
reported  to  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board  rose 
from  90,631  in  1912-13,  the  first  year,  to  174,372  in  1916-17,  and 
that  corresponding  figures  for  Maryland  rose  from  20,348  in  1915 
to  42,570  in  1918,  for  West  Virginia  from  11,418  in  1913  to 
24,379  in  1918,  for  Washington  from  11,896  in  1913  to  27,306 
in  1918,  and  in  New  York  from  225,391  in  1915  to  286,871  in 
1918.  But  these  typical  increases  are  explained  easily  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  familiar  forces  mentioned  just  above,  and  most  largely 
by  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  war  period.  So  in  Massachus- 
etts the  rise  in  the  number  of  reported  accidents  was  surprisingly 
small  until  the  war  began  to  show  its  influence.  The  increase  was 
only  from  90,631  to  95,769  between  1912-13  and  1914-15,  or  less 
than  6  per  cent ;  whereas  in  the  next  two  years  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  80  per  cent.  In  Washington  the  increase  from 
1912  to  1915  was  only  from  11,896  to  13,162;  whereas  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  years  the  accidents  more  than  doubled. 

Indeed,  it  is  reasonably  clear,  where  careful  and  comparable  re- 
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turns  of  accident  frequency  are  to  be  had  for  a  term  of  years,  that 
the  campaigns  for  safety  have  had  their  natural  influence  uninter- 
ruptedly througliout  these  latest  years  of  unprecedented  industrial 
activity.  There  are  important  branches  of  American  industry, 
not  unaffected  by  war  conditions,  in  wliich  some  influence — pre- 
sumptively the  general  movement  for  safety — has  been  operating 
continuously  against  the  unfavorable  influences  arising  out  of  the 
war  and  finally  has  overcome  them.  This  pleasant  truth  may  be 
read  in  tlie  following  table  showing  total  accident  frequencies  per 
1,000  300-day  workers  in  certain  plants  or  industries. 


Year 

11 

21 

31 

41 

1905 

300 

... 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

1906 

214 

.  .  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

1907 

189 

242 

•  •  • 

6.19 

1908 

150 

■  •  • 

■  *  • 

5.45 

1909 

174 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

.  .  . 

1910 

134 

184 

•  •  • 

5.31 

1911 

112 

174 

•  •  • 

4.97 

1912 

153 

192 

•  •  * 

4.46 

1913 

115 

156 

175 

4.70 

1914 

74 

113 

126 

4.66 

1915 

48 

111 

125 

•4.44 

1916 

96 

101 

137 

3.94 

1917 

85 

81 

104 

4.25 

1918 

87 

... 

1  Column  1  represents  one  large  steel  mill  with  from  4,575  to  10,862  em- 
ployees and  column  2  represents  a  group  of  smaller  steel  mills  with  from 
27,632  to  108,994  emploj-ees.  Both  of  these  sets  of  figures  are  from  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  no.  234,  pp.  15-16.  Column  3 
represents  iron  and  steel  mills  amounting  to  about  half  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  data  are  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  vol.  8,  p.  1784.  Column  4  shows  fatal  accidents 
only  in  coal  mining,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

That  the  tendency  toward  a  lower  accident  rate,  where  this  is 
to  be  observed,  has  been  due,  to  nearly  or  quite  its  full  extent,  to 
tlic  eff'orts  of  employers,  the  employed,  the  insurance  companies, 
and  the  public  authorities  to  promote  industrial  safety  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  proof.  But  the  proof  is  not  to  be  found  in  general  acci- 
dent statistics,  which  at  their  best  can  but  show  the  joint  cff'ect 
of  several  combined  forces.  It  is  to  be  seen  rather  in  the  a  priori 
certainty  that  to  cover  dangerous  macliincry  and  in  a  thousand 
other  ways  to  fence  against  the  ascertained  cause  of  accidents  must 
make  for  safety,  and  in  the  records  of  a  great  number  of  individual 
employers.  The  records  of  certain  few  very  large  corporations,  as 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  International  Harves- 
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ter  Company  (if  it  be  not  invidious  to  cite  employers  who  are  con- 
spicuous rather  for  size  than  for  any  superiority  of  their  plans  or 
motives)  have  become  a  part  of  the  world's  best  known  economic 
data.  But  there  are  many  smaller  employers  who  have  records 
quite  as  creditable.  It  is  not  profitable  to  elaborate  the  obvious. 
And,  if  anyone  doubts  the  efficiency  of  well  organized  and  persis- 
tent efforts  after  industrial  safety,  he  may  find  most  impressive 
evidence  in  the  records  of  establishments  with  safety  appliances 
and  organizations  and  establishments  without  them.  In  iron  and 
steel  mills  of  three  groups  the  total  accident  frequency,  per  1,000 
800-day  workers,  was  found  to  be  16T.1,  272.4,  and  507.9,  ac- 
cording as  the  plants  had  safety  systems  fully  developed,  in 
course  of  development,  or  not  developed  at  all.^^  In  machine- 
building  plants  the  accident  frequency  was  found  to  differ  as  fol- 
lows in  three  groups  of  plants,  according  as  there  was  or  was  not 
a  good  safety  organization:  electrical  apparatus,  65.1  v.  185.6; 
locomotive  engines  and  other  engines,  119.5  v.  141.7;  machine 
tools,  42.1  V.  123.4." 

Happily,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  campaigns  for  safety  are 
producing  their  natural  results  in  this  country.  But,  if  again  an 
attempt  be  made  to  apportion  credit  for  this  broadly  effective 
movement,  the  same  serious  difficulties  recUr.  How  much  of  the 
motive  comes  from  the  compensation  laws.''  How  much  comes  from 
deeper  sources,  to  which  the  safety  movement  and  the  compensa- 
tion movement  alike  might  be  traced,  and  other  humane  movements 
also,  perhaps.?  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  care  to  attempt  here  any 
fuller  answer  than  already  has  been  given  in  this  article.  Many 
employers,  and  others,  giving  little  heed  to  mere  economic  costs, 
apparent  or  real,  were  more  and  more  active  in  their  endeavors  to 
promote  industrial  safety,  as  they  came  to  know  more  and  more 
clearly  how  many  injuries  and  how  much  of  resultant  misery  the 
regular  course  of  American  business  was  causing.  And  these  wel- 
comed the  help  toward  their  own  desired  ends  which  the  compen- 
sation laws  afforded.  But  there  were  also  a  great  many  employers, 
and  others,  who  appeared  to  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  costs  in 
human  misery,  if  only  business  might  continue  to  run  in  such  ways 
as  to  assure  high  profits  and  cheap  goods.  And  these  could  be 
brought  to  a  better  mind  only  by  the  pressure  of  such  pecuniary 
penalties  as  the  compensation  statutes  imposed. 

15  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  234.,  p.  204. 

16  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  216,  p.  43. 
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The  compensation  movement,  if  not  in  every  state  the  very 
compensation  acts  themselves,  is  providing  a  highly  important 
form  of  practical  education.  It  is  giving  us  our  first  real  and 
exact  knowledge  about  industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States. 
Before  the  era  of  the  compensation  laws  there  was  not  a  single 
state  in  the  country  whose  accident  statistics  were  of  any  real 
value.  It  is,  indeed,  interesting  to  observe  that  the  broad  general 
estimates  of  the  total  numbers  of  industrial  injuries  in  this  coun- 
try which  had  been  made  in  recent  years  are  being  substantially 
confirmed  by  the  increasingly  full  and  reliable  returns  which  now 
are  coming  in.  Mr.  F.  L,  Hoffman's  well  known  estimate  of  some 
25,000  killed  each  year  and  about  700,000  disabled  for  at  least 
four  weeks^^  is  finding  substantial  verification  in  the  reports  which 
now  are  coming  from  the  compensation  commissions.  The  latest 
available  returns  for  several  of  the  states  show  total  injuries  and 
fatalities  as  follows: 


State 

Total 

Fatalities 

California    (1917) 

Illinois    (1918) 

Maryland  (1918) 

Massachusetts    (1917)... 

New  York  (1918) 

Pennsylvania    (1918) 

Washington     (1918) 

West  Virginia  (1918)... 

109,988 

36,432 

42,570 

174,372 

286,871 

184,844 

27,306 

24,379 

628 
492 
163 
481 
1,504 
3,403 
414 
548 

Total  

886,762 

7,633 

When  there  was  no  better  authority  for  such  frightful  figures 
than  estimates,  it  was  possible  to  doubt  their  truth.  Many  would 
not  believe  that  American  industry  was  killing  three  workers  every 
hour  of  the  year,  night  and  day,  and  was  wounding  some  milhons 
annually;  but  now  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  deny 
the  facts.  The  reports  of  the  compensation  commissions  are  doing 
more  than  to  give  a  terrible  confirmation  of  early  estimates.  They 
give  also  much  additional  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
juries, their  physical  and  social  causes,  and  their  consequences. 
Doubtless  the  present  returns  of  most  states  still  leave  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  regularity,  fullness,  clearness,  and  com- 
parability. But  a  well-thought-out  plan  for  the  standardizing  of 
accident  statistics  has  been  prepared  by  the  International  Asso- 
rt Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  155,  p.  6. 
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ciation  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions.  And  as 
the  standard  forms  are  more  generally  adopted  for  the  return  of 
accident  reports,  there  will  accumulate  a  mass  of  statistical  data 
which  will  be  of  the  highest  value  in  every  way.  These  will  give 
the  country  indubitable  evidence  of  the  reality  and  magnitude  of 
one  of  our  greatest  industrial  evils.  Then  we  may  trust  that 
American  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  any  neglect  of  remedies. 
But  the  mass  of  scientific  data  for  which  we  are  coming  into  the 
debt  of  the  compensation  laws  will  do  more  than  arouse  public 
opinion.  It  will  provide  the  only  basis  for  sound  and  hopeful 
policies  of  prevention  and  palliation.  It  will  do  more  even  than 
that:  it  will  help — is  already  helping — to  humanize  industry  and 
industrial  relations  by  showing  how  practicable  and  expedient  it 
is  for  twentieth  century  business  to  adopt  in  its  human  relations 
principles  and  methods  as  well  considered  and  as  highly  specialized 
as  those  which  long  have  been  taken  as  matter  of  course  in  other 
relations. 

The  effects  of  the  compensation  system  in  the  promotion  of 
safety  are  none  the  less  real  because  the  appeal  to  selfish  and 
heartless  employers  is  not  made  directly  in  the  commonest  form 
of  statute  but  indirectly  and  through  practices  developed  under 
the  statutes.  For,  while  the  most  common  form  of  statute  does 
lay  upon  the  employer  an  obligation  to  make  payments  on  account 
of  accidental  injuries  suffered  in  his  service,  it  also  directs  him  to 
insure  his  liabilities,  and  thus  limits  his  costs  to  the  definite  amount 
of  his  insurance  premiums.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  said  by  some 
that  the  employer's  direct  business  inducements  to  make  his  work- 
places safe  are  diminished,  not  increased.  For  the  moment  this 
may  appear  to  be  true.  But  it  is  not  true.  For,  in  connection 
with  the  state  funds  which  often  are  established  as  agencies  of  in- 
surance, either  exclusive,  as  in  Washington,  Ohio,  and  other  states, 
or  optional  and  competitive,  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere,  provision  always  is  made  in  the  statutes 
for  at  least  some  partial  adjustment  of  premiums  to  the  accident 
rates  of  the  insured,  either  individually  or  by  groups.  And  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  statutes  and  their  provisions  for  insurance 
have  been  drafted  in  the  reasonable  expectation  that  private  in- 
surance carriers  also  would  vary  their  premium  charges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  general  principle. 

And  in  actual  practice  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  gratify- 
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ing  developments  under  the  compensation  system  in  America  is 
seen  in  the  careful  and  unremitting  endeavors  of  all  insurers — 
state  funds,  insurance  companies,  and  mutual  associations  alike — 
to  work  out  a  sound  rule  for  making  premium  rates  depend  in  part 
upon  the  employer's  efforts  or  success  in  safeguarding  his  work- 
places. Both  the  principles  of  discrimination  adopted  and  the 
practical  measures  for  carrying  them  into  effect  vary.  There 
are  open  questions  as  to  the  relative  weights  to  be  assigned  to  the 
accident  rates  actually  developed  in  experience  (experience  ratmg) 
and  to  conformity  to  prescribed  standards  of  safety  (schedule 
rating).  There  are  also  unanswered  questions  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  individual  conditions  and  experience  may  be  considered  with- 
out departure  from  the  sound  essential  principle  of  all  insurance, 
that  is,  the  principle  of  pooling  the  individual  in  the  collective 
group  of  the  insured.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  outline  the  ex- 
cellent work  which  has  been  done  by  members  of  very  capable  in- 
surance experts  in  their  attempts  to  solve  such  problems.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  best  thought  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  of  the  compensation  commissions  is  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  plans  which  may  combine  sound  in- 
surance procedure  with  the  utmost  practicable  allowances  and 
penalties  for  observance  and  neglect  of  approved  safety  measures. 
And  there  are  still  other  ways,  at  least  as  important,  in  which 
compensation  insurance  has  conduced  to  the  safety  of  industrial 
employees.  Once  the  insurer  has  contracted  for  his  premiums,  it 
is  clear  that  he  stands  to  gain  the  more — to  save  the  more  of  the 
premiums  for  his  own  profit — the  more  he  can  reduce  the  accidents 
of  the  insured  below  the  numbers  upon  which  the  premiums  were 
computed.  And,  at  the  same  time,  he  may  encourage  his  insured 
to  hope  that  a  reduced  accident  rate  will  mean  a  reduced  premium 
for  the  next  policy  period.  Thus  we  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  the 
most  obvious  business  interest,  all  sellers  of  compensation  insur- 
ance seek  constantly  to  improve  their  risks,  by  inspections,  by 
counsels  of  safety,  and  by  the  preparation  and  urging  of  all  man- 
ner of  safety  policies  and  appliances.  Very  fortunate  indeed  it 
is  that  corporations  with  resources  as  great  as  those  of  the  large 
insurance  companies  find  it  unmistakably  good  business  to  work 
for  the  safeguarding  of  industry.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  clear 
private  sellers  of  compensation  insurance  from  the  charge  of  heart- 
lessly exploiting  human  misfortune  for  their  own  profit  than  their 
intelligent  and  persistent  endeavors  to  make  work-places  ever  safer. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  preserve  for  them  their  present 
rights  in  a  large  and  expanding  field  of  enterprise.  At  first  indi- 
vidually, company  by  company,  but  more  recently  chiefly  through 
their  specially  constituted  associations  and  bureaus,  and  some- 
times in  friendly  conference  with  representatives  of  the  state  com- 
pensation commissions,  private  insurance  carriers  have  done  a 
most  admirable  work  in  devising  and  recommending  plans  for  the 
safe  construction,  equipment,  and  management  of  factories,  mines, 
and  other  work-places.  Their  provisions  for  the  human  element, 
that  is,  against  the  so-called  moral  hazards,  are  scarcely  less 
elaborate. 

Whenever,  as  often  under  the  statutes,  those  who  employ  large 
numbers  are  allowed  to  dispense  with  formal  insurance  and  to 
"carry  their  own  risks,"  workmen's  compensation  tends  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  way  to  promote  safety.  In  all  such  cases 
employers  know  that  each  injury  means  so  much  direct  cost  to 
themselves  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  for  their  own  immediate  busi- 
ness advantage  to  reduce  accidents  to  the  lowest  possible  figures. 
Essentially  so  it  is  also  with  all  genuinely  mutual  insurance  asso- 
ciations. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  fully  warranted  that  compensation 
insurance,  with  its  merit  ratings,  does  contribute  largely  to  the 
contemporary  movements  for  industrial  safety.  And  both  insur- 
ance and  the  merit  ratings  were  contemplated  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  generally,  even  in  the  states  where  they 
were  not  expressly  required  by  the  statutes.  Here,  then,  is  the 
happiest  consequence  of  the  compensation  system.  It  certainly  is 
well  if  many  millions  of  money  have  been  added  to  the  sums  for- 
merly received  as  indemnity  and  solace  for  the  losses  and  sufferings 
entailed  upon  workmen's  families  by  industrial  accidents.  But  it 
is  much  better  in  every  way  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  some  few  thou- 
sands of  lives  are  saved  each  year  and  some  scores  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  injuries  prevented. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  except  as  they  did  bring  in  compen- 
sation insurance  and  its  merit  ratings,  the  compensation  laws  have 
not  done  much  for  industrial  safety.  Not  often  have  they  pre- 
scribed rules  or  standards  of  safety  or  even  conferred  powers  of 
inspection.  This,  however,  has  been  because  such  matters  have 
been  left  to  distinct  statutes  and  distinct  offices.  In  California 
there  was  a  temporary  change  of  policy.     For  the  revised  com- 
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pcnsation  act  of  1913,  replacing  substantially  the  act  of  1911, 
was  made  up  in  considerable  part  of  sections  devoted  specifically 
and  exclusively  to  the  direct  promotion  of  safety  in  industry;  and 
the  act  itself  was  legally  designated  the  "Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion and  Safety  Act,"  But  in  1917  the  safety  sections  were  en- 
tirely removed  to  a  separate  statute.  Other  states,  as  a  rule,  have 
followed  the  plan  of  separate  statutes  from  the  first.  At  present 
there  are  only  about  a  dozen  states  which  make  any  provision  for 
accident  prevention  in  their  compensation  acts.  Doubtless  there 
are  real  advantages  in  some  measure  of  coordination  or  unification 
in  the  two  lines  of  activity.  But  the  present  degree  of  separation 
is  not  as  great  as  might  appear.  For  in  many  of  the  states  there 
are  industrial  commissions  with  general  authority  over  all  admin- 
istration of  laws  affecting  labor,  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
factory  inspection  laws,  safety  laws,  and  the  rest.  And  it  can 
make  but  trifling  difference  whether  public  regulations  which  a 
given  office  is  to  administer  are  found  in  different  parts  of  one 
statute  or  in  different  statutes. 

In  the  critically  important  matter  of  fixing  compensation  in- 
surance rates,  whether  for  the  state  funds  or  for  private  insurers, 
the  framers  of  the  statutes  usually  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
take  account  of  the  actually  developed  accident  experience  of  in- 
dustries or  groups  of  industries.  Rarely  have  they  thought  it 
well  to  sanction  schedule  ratings,  that  is,  ratings  based  upon  con- 
formity to  approved  standards  of  safety.^®  The  terms  of  typical 
statutes,  as  in  Ohio,  unmistakably  contemplate  no  other  principle 
of  merit  rating  than  such  as  may  be  derived  from  the  accident  ex- 
perience of  the  insured.  There  are  statutes,  as  in  Kentucky  and 
A'irginia,  which  in  general  terms  authorize  "merit  rating,"  while 
others  authorize  or  direct  "schedule  rating,"  with  or  without  a  fair 
implication  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their  technical  mean- 
ing. Only  in  a  few  of  the  states,  as  in  Colorado  from  the  first,  in 
^Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  now  since  1917  in  Wash- 
ington, is  there  express  and  definite  sanction  for  the  adjustment 
of  premium  rates  with  reference  to  physical  and  moral  conditions 
in  plants,  as  distinguished  from  accident  rates  revealed  in  experi- 
ence. Accordingly,  the  state  commissions,  practically  limiting 
themselves  to   experience   ratings   in   their  administration   of   the 

18  As  a  matter  of  fact,  legislatures  and  their  draftsmen  knew  very  Utile 
about  the  different  principles  and  methods  of  merit  rating. 
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state  funds,  have  been  much  less  efficient  than  private  insurers  in 
their  use  of  a  most  powerful  force  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
safety.  The  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  statute  and  of  recent 
amendments  in  New  Jersey  and  Washington  may  indicate  that  this 
important  fact  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  public  places.  If  so, 
a  change  for  the  better  may  be  in  prospect. 

But,  even  without  large  use  of  this  efficacious  means,  some  of 
the  state  commissions  have  produced  gratifying  results.  They 
have  conducted  extensive  educational  campaigns.  They  have 
made  inspections,  examined  and  recommended  safety  devices,  es- 
tablished safety  exhibitions  and  museums,  and  widely  scattered 
helpful  printed  materials.  The  California  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  long  has  issued  a  valuable  illustrated  California 
Safety  News  which  cannot  have  failed  to  do  much  good.  The 
same  commission  conducted  a  special  campaign  for  safety  in  min- 
ing industries,  with  the  apparent  result  that  fatal  accidents  in 
California  mining  fell  from  20  in  1916  to  10  in  1917.  In  1914 
the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board  carried  on  for  three 
months  a  campaign  for  safety  in  establishments  with  some  55,000 
employees.  And  a  comparison  of  accident  rates  for  half-year 
periods  before  and  after  the  campaign  shows  a  reduction  of  20.8 
per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  accidents.  It  is  by  discriminating 
attention  to  experiments  and  reports  like  the  two  just  mentioned 
— not  by  observing  the  broad  general  movements  of  accident  rates 
— that  one  may  come  to  his  best  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  compensation  laws  in  making  industry  safer. 

Of  the  general  economic  consequences  of  the  compensation  laws, 
the  consequences  for  business  and  industrial  society  at  large,  there 
are  but  few  positive  statements  which  can  be  based  directly  upon 
observation  or  experience.  The  most  important  of  the  clearly 
warranted  statements — negative  in  character — already  have  been 
made.  No  important  direct  consequences  of  the  compensation 
legislation  have  been  traced  in  business.  The  early  fears  that  the 
charges  imposed  upon  business  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the 
compensation  awards  might  deaden  entei-prise  and  restrict  indus- 
trial activity  have  been  proved  groundless.  And  the  expectation 
that  industries  might  be  driven  to  migrate  in  order  to  escape  op- 
pressive burdens  has  been  disappointed  completely,  as,  indeed,  it 
must  be  disappointed  when  there  remain  so  few  civilized  regions 
into  which  industries  might  flee  for  escape.  In  short,  the  evidence 
of  a  general  economic  character  is  wholly  negative.     So  far,  then. 
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it  would  appear  tliat  the  compensation  system  has  had  no  ap- 
preciable direct  effect  upon  business. 

Nor,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  there  have  been  any  large 
direct  effects.  The  single  new  influence  to  work  directly  is  the 
weight  of  the  compensation  costs  as  an  addition  to  the  expenses 
of  doing  business.  And,  on  the  average,  these  costs  cannot  have 
figured  for  much.  Clearly  their  magnitude  is  shown  by  the  prem- 
iums for  compensation  insurance.  And  these,  varying  from  a 
minor  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the  pay-roll  in  most  textile  mills 
to  several  per  cent  in  structural  iron  work,  mining,  and  other 
specially  dangerous  operations,  may  perhaps  be  generalized  at 
about  one  per  cent,  or  a  little  more.^®  And  such  a  cost,  a  cost  of 
such  amount  and  of  such  character,  can  have  no  great  effect  upon 
the  total  expenses  of  producing,  upon  necessary  prices  of  pro- 
ducts, or  upon  demands  for  goods. 

The  addition  of  one  per  cent  to  labor  costs  becomes  an  addition 
of  about  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent  to  total  costs,  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  labor,  as  in  manufacturing,  figures  at  about 
one  fifth  of  all  costs.  In  other  industries,  as  in  mining,  labor 
counts  for  much  more.  But  the  costs  of  compensation,  of  com- 
pensation insurance,  arc  not  a  net  addition  to  the  emplo^-crs'  busi- 
ness expenses.  Something  employers  paid  in  former  days  on  ac- 
count of  industrial  accidents.  The  largest  item  was  the  amount 
paid  for  employers'  liability  insurance.  But  there  were  other 
items  also,  the  small  sums  given  occasionally  in  direct  and  gratui- 
tous settlements  of  claims,  the  costs  of  litigation,  and  the  rest. 
So  that  the  immediate  net  increase  in  the  costs  of  production  or 
business  must  be  much  less  than  the  present  costs  of  compensation 
insurance.  In  fact,  there  liave  been  official  claims  for  several  of 
the  states  that  the  new  system  costs  employers  no  more  than  the 
old.^"     Something  still  further  must  be  allowed  in  reduction  of  the 

19  In  Montana,  where  employments  cannot  be  especially  free  from  dangers, 
one  per  cent  is  the  oflBcial  estimate  of  the  costs  for  the  two  years,  1917-18. 
In  West  Virginia,  where  also  mining  is  an  important  industry,  the  general 
average  of  premiums  for  1916-17  was  1.41  ]ier  cent.  In  Wisconsin  during 
1913-16  it  was  1.33  per  cent.  In  the  exclusive  state  funds  the  premiums  or 
assessments  are  lower.  But  the  question  of  true  costs  is  so  much  involved  with 
other  subordinate  questions  that  it  cannot  be  answered  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner -without  elaborate  expositions  and  discussions.  The  variety  of  Wisconsin 
industries  and  the  different  agencies  of  insurance  operating  in  that  state  per- 
haps make  Wisconsin  figures  as  instructive  as  any. 

20  Montana  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1918-19,  pp.  28-29. 
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fair  charge  against  compensation.  Better  medical  care  for  injured 
employees  and  larger  cash  benefits  for  them  make  the  interruptions 
of  their  work  less  prolonged  and  less  disturbing  to  the  orderly 
course  of  the  business. 

When  all  due  allowances  have  been  made  for  these  reactions  of 
the  compensation  system,  as  for  others  which  might  be  added,  pos- 
sibly there  may  still  appear  some  trifling  increase  in  the  direct 
costs  of  industry.  But  trifling  indeed  must  the  increase  be.  And, 
such  as  it  may  be,  it  bears  upon  producers  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  industr}^,  taking  the  word  in  its  narrower  meaning,  and  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Its  true  and  final  effects,  there- 
fore, can  be  ascertained  only  by  elaborate  and  somewhat  profound 
analyses  and  by  careful  examinations  of  industrial  conditions, 
such  as  Avould  in  themselves  constitute  an  important  study  in  eco- 
nomic theory.  Are  modem  producers'  profits  so  high  that  from 
them  can  be  taken  these  trifling  net  additions  to  costs.''  If  not, 
will  the  producers'  necessary  increase  of  his  selling  prices  appear 
in  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumers'  costs?  If  so,  will  de- 
mand be  turned  from  the  products  of  those  who  have  to  pay  com- 
pensations to  the  products  of  those  who  do  not  have  to  pay,  as 
from  manufactured  goods  to  agricultural  products.''  Or  will  con- 
sumers find  their  purchasing  power  commensurate  with  the  higher 
prices,  because  they  receive  compensation  benefits,  or  are  enabled 
to  work  and  earn  better,  or  are  relieved  somewhat  from  charges 
for  the  care  of  victims  of  industrial  accidents?  These  and  still 
remoter  questions  need  not  be  answered  now.  We  may  rest  con- 
tent in  a  reasonable  confidence  that,  as  no  disturbances  because  of 
workmen's  compensation  have  been  observed  in  the  industry  of  the 
United  States  or  of  foreign  lands,  so  none  which  can  possibly  come 
can  outweigh,  or  even  approximately  balance  the  business  and 
social  advantages  which  already  have  been  derived  from  that  same 
system. 

There  are  other  consequences  of  the  compensation  legislation  al- 
ready apparent.  As  it  has  been  humanizing  industry,  so  it  has 
been  humanizing  judicial  opinion,  which  in  America  is  so  power- 
ful for  social  good  or  evil.  One  need  not  be  an  extremist  in  order 
to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  our  judicial  reasoning  about  so- 
cial relations  has  been  a  dry  and  lifeless  formalism,  showing  little 
recognition  of  what  it  meant  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  human 
beings.  An  eminent  New  England  jurist,  still  living,  once  de- 
clared, in  a  decision  from  the  bench,  that  the  atrocious  fellow- 
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servant  doctrine  rested  upon  ''considerations  of  right  and  jus- 
tice.""^ Now  sudi  a  complete  disregard  of  the  human  significance 
of  the  hiw  never  is  found  in  tlie  compensation  decisions.  Rather 
the  judges  in  a  score  of  courts  vie  with  one  another  in  praising 
the  liumane  wisdom  of  the  compensation  acts  and  declaring  their 
purpose  of  interpreting  them  in  no  narrow  and  technical  sense,  but 
broadh'  and  liberally  and  in  such  manner  as  to  get  the  fullest  prac- 
tical eft'ect  to  their  noble  humanitarianism ! 

Let  still  other  observed  consequences  of  the  compensation  sys- 
tem be  passed  over  now.  But  mention  must  be  made,  if  only  the 
briefest,  of  certain  serious  defects  in  the  present  statutes,  which 
have  developed  in  practical  experience.  It  would  not  do  to  dwell 
only  upon  the  merits  of  the  American  compensation  system,  with 
never  a  word  about  its  defects.^" 

To  leave  the  enforcement  of  the  injured  worker's  rights  to  the 
law  courts  has  been  proved,  in  New  Jersey^^  and  elsewhere,  prac- 
tically to  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  great  numbers 
of  cases.  "The  administration  of  American  justice  is  not  impar- 
tial, the  rich  and  poor  do  not  stand  on  an  equality  before  the  law, 
the  traditional  method  of  providing  justice  has  operated  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  courts  to  the  poor,  and  has  caused  a  gross  denial 
of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  millions  of  persons.""* 
Yet  there  remain  compensation  states,  north,  east,  south,  and  west, 
which  have  constituted  no  special  administrative  boards.  The 
sums  paid  under  the  acts  for  medical  care  have  been  proved  gen- 

21  Iloxie  V.  iVew  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.,  82  Conn.  352. 

22  For  the  most  part,  the  defects  may  be  regarded  as  merely  shortcomings, 
as  merely  preventing  a  full  realization  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  a  compensation  system.  But  in  some  few  respects  workmen  have 
been  made  positively  worse  off  by  the  compensation  acts.  As  men  who  have 
been  disabled  or  maimed  are  more  than  ordinarily  liable  to  accident,  such 
appear  to  find  their  opportunities  of  employment  diminished  somewhat 
{Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.  9,  pp.  206-7).  More  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  compensation  laws,  making  recoveries  under  the  employers'  liability  law 
practically  impossible,  shut  off  from  any  relief  the  workers  whose  injuries  are 
not  provided  for  by  way  of  compensation  awards,  that  is,  broadly  speaking, 
those  whose  disabilities  do  not  continue  beyond  the  prescribed  waiting  period, 
a  week  or  ten  days,  more  or  less.  But,  since  moot  of  these  many  thousands 
would  have  been  unable  to  secure  relief  under  the  liability  system,  the  evil  is 
not  enormous.    But  it  is  real. 

23  Three  Years  under  the  New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  re- 
port by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

"*  Justice  and  the  Poor,  Bulletin  13,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  p.  8. 
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erally  to  be  most  wisely  and  helpfully  expended,  hastening  cures 
and  thus  benefiting  both  the  injured  and  the  employer.  Yet  there 
are  but  four  or  five  states  which  do  not  limit  the  extent  of  provision 
for  curative  treatments,  by  fixing  a  maximum  either  of  amount  or 
of  time.  The  waiting  period,  during  which  no  benefits  accrue, 
still  is  two  weeks  in  some  states  and  ten  days  in  many.  Yet  ex- 
perience shows  that  not  far  from  three  fourths  of  all  disabilities 
cease  within  two  weeks.  In  Oregon  in  1915-17,  when  there  was 
no  waiting  period,  it  was  found  that  a  waiting  period  of  one  week 
would  have  cut  off  35.38  per  cent  of  the  injured  from  their  awards, 
while  two  weeks  would  have  cut  off  62  per  cent.  While  to  many 
prosperous  persons  it  may  appear  a  small  matter  to  have  income 
suspended  for  two  weeks  or  less,  it  is  by  no  means  a  small  matter 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  the  experience  each  year 
in  this  country,  because  they  have  been  injured  while  at  work. 
Failure  of  the  employer  to  insure  his  liabilities  often  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  injured  to  secure  their  promised  benefits.  Yet 
there  still  are  several  states  which  make  no  requirement  of  insur- 
ance. The  limitation  of  awards  to  those  whose  injuries  have  been 
of  accidental  origin  has  raised  many  perplexing  questions  as  to 
what  is  an  accident  and  has  cut  off  from  compensation  a  great 
many  victims  of  industrial  diseases  and  of  exposures  of  one  sort 
and  another. 

A  defect  deserving  of  special  attention  is  the  inadequacy  of  the 
schedules  of  awards.  About  these  there  is  much  misunderstand- 
ing. The  amounts  of  compensation,  in  nearly  all  cases,  are  stated 
as  such  or  such  a  percentage  of  current  earnings,  as  less  than  50 
per  cent  in  several  states  and  under  certain  conditions,  50  per 
cent  in  about  half  of  the  states,  55  in  two  or  three,  60  in  some 
fifteen,  65  in  two  or  three,  and  SGYs  in  the  rest.  But  these  figures 
exaggerate  the  benefits  actually  paid,  being  maxima  which  cannot 
be  reached  under  many  common  conditions  of  earnings,  depend- 
ence, and  the  like.  Moreover,  they  are  qualified  in  most  of  the 
states  by  the  provisions  that,  no  matter  how  high  the  actual  earn- 
ings, the  awards  may  not  be  above  some  maximum,  as  $12  a  week, 
more  or  less,  and  that,  no  matter  how  long  disability  may  con- 
tinue, payments  must  cease  after  a  while.  The  Minnesota  com- 
missioner of  labor  estimates  that  in  his  state,  while  the  nominal 
rate  was  60  per  cent,  the  awards  in  cases  of  temporary  disability 
were  but  38  per  cent  of  the  direct  wage  loss  in  1916-17  and  but 
48  per  cent  in  1917-18.    It  is  a  cruel  mockery  to  present  as  half 
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pay,  or  two  thirds,  a  scries  of  payments  which  may  cease  while 
yet  the  injured  person  is  to  live  through  a  long  period  of  disability. 
It  is  scarcely  less  cruel  to  modify  a  nominal  half  or  two  thirds  of 
pay  by  a  fixed  maximum  of  $15,  $12,  $10,  or  $8.  The  highly  paid 
railway  employees  have  understood  this  all  the  time.  And  now- 
ada^'S  it  is  being  realized  by  many  others.  To  what  extent  present 
scliedules  of  awards  might  be  raised  need  not  be  asked  here.  Most 
of  them  were  fixed  before  the  war  period  and  its  enhanced  costs  of 
living;  and  the  present  height  of  prices  has  forced  a  number  of 
increases  in  the  schedules,"^  but  not  enough.  They  still  are  gen- 
erally too  low.  It  is  the  amount  actually  paid  that  counts.  Be 
it  remembered  that  actual  awards  for  fatal  injuries  average  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000,  while  the  terms  of  the  statutes  commonly  put 
into  readers'  minds  thoughts  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Much  the  greatest  defect  of  the  American  compensation  statutes 
is  their  lack  of  comprehensiveness.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Mr.  Carl  Hookstadt  estimated  that  in  the 
so-called  compensation  states  there  were  not  less  than  7,400,000 
employees  who  were  not  covered  at  all  by  the  statutes.  Some  of 
these,  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them,  are  in  interstate  com- 
merce, where  there  are  special  but  not  insuperable  difficulties  in 
providing  coverage.  But  the  greater  number,  more  than  six  mil- 
lions, have  been  deliberately  left  out  or  excluded  by  state  legisla- 
tures. The  reasons  are  well  known.  There  are  strange  beliefs  as 
to  the  needlessness  of  compensations  in  occupations  which,  with  or 
without  good  reasons,  are  counted  as  not  hazardous.  There  are 
rather  discreditable  deferences  to  the  prejudices  of  such  classes 
as  the  farmers.  And  there  are  other  minor  reasons.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  employees  in  the  so-called 
compensation  states  are  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  statutes.  An 
estimate  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indi- 
cates that  nine  of  the  compensation  states  cover  less  than  half  of 
their  employees  and  that  only  eighteen  cover  as  many  as  two 
thirds.  And  these  estimates  assume  that  in  the  states  with  optional 
acts  there  have  been  no  rejections  by  emploj'ers. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  present  American  compen- 
sation system  is  much  narrower  in  its  application  than  we  in  our 
optimism  might  suppose.  In  Kansas,  with  her  population  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half,  there  were  in  1914  only  806  compensa- 
tion awards  of  all  sorts;  while  in  1917-18,  after  the  waiting  period 

2:- Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.  9,  p.  1233. 
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had  been  reduced  from  two  weeks  to  one,  cash  awards  were  made 
only  at  the  rate  of  1916  a  year.  In  New  Hampshire,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  some  450,000,  there  were  in  1914  but  404  awards;  and 
the  latest  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  makes  no  mention  of 
compensation  awards.  In  Nebraska,  with  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people,  there  were  in  1915  but  605  awards.  In  the  same 
state  in  the  calendar  year,  1917,  but  $67,028.73  was  paid  for  all 
cash  benefits,  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1918  but  $65,362.74. 
Can  such  states  fairly  be  counted  as  having  compensation  laws? 
But  even  in  the  states  which  make  the  best  showings  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  injuries  suffered  are  followed  by  compensation 
awards.  There  are  few  states  in  which  the  figure  is  as  high  as 
20  per  cent.  In  California,  wdiere  the  compensation  law  had  been 
in  operation  five  or  six  years  and  had  been  administered  by  a 
capable  and  alert  commission,  there  were  in  1917  only  14,313 
awards  for  temporary  disability,  although  there  were  107,420 
temporary  disabilities  reported. 

The  sum  of  it  all  is  that  the  American  compensation  laws  have 
proved  fairly  their  beneficence  but  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  at- 
tained their  final  forms.  Either  a  superficial  observation  of  the 
contemporary  course  of  legislation  or  a  closer  examination  of  the 
underlying  conditions  w^hich  appear  to  direct  it  will  yield  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  compensation  system  will  be  extended  and 
that  its  provisions  will  be  made  more  liberal  than  they  are  at 
present. 

WiLLARD  C.  Fisher. 

New  York  University. 


A  NEW  YORK  EXPERIMENT  IN  BUSINESS 
CO-OPERATION 

The  present  sketch  deals  primarily  with  phases  of  the  funda- 
mental spatial  problem  in  great  cities.  That  problem  is  one  of 
constant  and  growing  difficulty.  Certain  steps  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  city  space  occur  to  every  one.  The  tenement  met 
the  need  of  housing  many  people  on  a  small  area  of  land.  Rapid 
transit  made  still  more  tenement  area  accessible  without  excessive 
cost  of  money  or  time.  The  additional  fire  risk  was  met  b}'  high 
pressure  mains,  automatic  sprinklers,  and  fire-proof  building  con- 
struction. The  difficulties  of  intercommunication  were  solved  by 
the  telephone.  Traffic  policemen  handle  what  would  otherwise  be 
inextricable  confusion  in  the  business  streets.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied. 

By  "organized  city"  we  mean  much  more  than  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  frame  it  supplies  for  the  play  of  forces  of  economic 
life,  under  the  direction  of  private  initiative.  We  mean  also  the 
organization  of  those  forces  themselves.  It  is  their  play  which 
creates  the  problems  of  the  city.  A  few  of  them  are  solved  by  the 
city  government,  and  widely  heralded.  Most  of  the  problems  of 
city  organization  are  solved,  as  they  are  created,  by  business  men, 
silentl}'.  To  study  these  solutions  and  the  principles  underlying 
them,  is  the  central  task  of  the  new  science  of  business. 

One  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  silent  solution  of  New 
York's  tangle  is  Irving  T.  Bush,  best  known  as  founder  of  the 
Bush  Terminal  in  South  Brooklj-n.  He  set  out  to  solve  the  traffic 
difficulties  of  Manhattan  merchants  and  manufacturers  by  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  cooperation.  He  has  extended  those  prin- 
ciples deep  into  the  selling  field,  where  wasteful  competition  seemed 
most  firmly  entrenched. 

Although  New  York  has  grown,  its  warehousing  and  light  manu- 
facturing center  has  remained  on  IManhattan  Island  south  of  Four- 
teenth Street.  That  section  is  therefore  the  source  and  destina- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  city's  railroad  traffic,  especially  the 
through  "merchandise"  cars  of  high  class  L.  C.  L.  freight,  run 
dail}'  to  and  from  all  principal  points  of  the  country.  Shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight  in  less  than  carloads,  have  felt  obliged  to 
remain,  and  new  shippers  and  receivers  to  settle,  in  this  shipping 
district  for  purely  traffic  considerations,  apart  from  the  other  eco- 
nomic advantages  inherent  in  industrial  concentration.     For  good 
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reasons  the  industrial  and  commercial  congestion  of  business  in 
lower  Manhattan  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  pro- 
vision of  the  railroad  facilities  to  care  for  the  business ;  so  rents 
are  high,  insurance  is  high,  quarters  are  cramped,  and  cartage 
bills  to  and  from  the  railroad  stations  are  enormous. 

Lower  Manhattan  has  direct  rail  connection  with  only  one  of 
the  railroads  that  serve  it.  The  New  York  Central  has  a  line  that 
runs  through  the  city's  streets  south  of  Sixtieth  Street,  termi- 
nating at  St.  John's  Park.  The  capacity  of  this  service  is  low. 
Most  of  the  freight  of  lower  Manhattan  is  delivered  by  carfloats 
that  use  piers  on  the  waterfront  as  railroad  stations.  Railroad 
cars  on  floats  arc  tied  up  to  those  piers,  unloaded  upon  them  and 
later  loaded  from  the  adjacent  shore  shed,  which  serves  as  out- 
bound freight  station.  The  number  of  piei's  put  to  this  use  can- 
not be  increased,  for  steamship  lines  also  are  dependent  on  use 
of  the  piers. 

With  stationary  railroad  facilities,  the  city  has  continued  to 
grow;  and  still  faster  has  grown  the  congestion  of  shippers'  trucks 
at  each  station — waiting  to  call  for  inbound  freight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  waiting  to  deliver  outbound  freight  in  the  afternoon,  the 
side  streets  approaching  the  waterfront  full  of  delayed  trucks. 
Because  of  this  waiting  time,  a  driver  could  not  call  at  more  than 
one  freight  station  in  the  morning  nor  deliver  to  more  than  one  in 
the  afternoon.  A  separate  truck,  no  matter  how  small  the  ship- 
ment to  be  handled,  had  to  be  sent  to  each  station.  This  made 
the  cost  of  cartage  very  high.  It  still  is  high,  for  all  those  who 
remain  in  Manhattan.  In  eliminating  that  cost,  the  plan  found 
its  opportunity. 

Warehouses  and  light  manufacturers  had  not  moved  to  outly- 
ing sections  like  Brookl^ai  or  the  Bronx  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  wanted  to  remain  accessible  to  the  high  class  railroad  services 
of  lower  Manhattan,  with  its  multitude  of  direct  cars.  At  the  out- 
lying freight  stations  most  of  the  freight  is  put  not  into  cars 
loaded  for  destination  but  into  cars  for  transfer  points,  with  con- 
sequent delay  en  route.  Moreover,  a  man  in  the  outl^'ing  district 
had  cartage  charges  just  as  in  Manhattan,  not  so  high,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  appreciable. 

People  were  asked  to  come  to  South  Brooklyn  to  the  Bush 
Terminal,  where  they  would  have  no  cartage  charges  at  all. 
Here  a  manufacturer  can  rent  a  part  or  whole  of  a  floor,  or 
several  floors,  in  any  of  the  sixteen  industrial  buildings.     They 
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contjiin  altogether  6,000,000  square  feet  of  floor,  and  enclose 
75,000.000  cubic  feet  of  space.  Each  building  is  built  around 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  into  which  run  railroad  tracks  from 
a  terminal  yard  (30  miles  of  trackage  in  all).  Cars  can  thus 
be  placed  alongside  the  loading  platform  adjacent  to  the  first  floor 
of  each  building.  The  Bush  Terminal  is  terminal  agent  of  all 
railroads  entering  New  York.  Except  in  a  few  instances  the  flat 
New  York  rate,  the  same  which  applies  to  all  stations  in  Man- 
hattan, applies  to  the  freight  received  or  delivered  there.  The 
shipper  of  package  freight  (L.  C.  L.)  delivers  his  goods  to  the 
freight  elevator  that  stops  at  his  floor,  and  gets  from  the  Termi- 
nal a  bill  of  lading  to  destination.  Cartage  is  gone.  The  shipper 
is  located  directly  in  a  joint  freight  station  of  all  railroads.  His 
need  for  a  shipping  department  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Bush  Terminal  receives  the  small  shipment  along  with  oth- 
ers from  other  manufacturing  or  warehousing  tenants,  from  steam- 
ships docking  at  its  piers,  from  Brooklynites  who  use  the  public 
freight  station  it  maintains — and  consolidates  all  their  traffic  into 
cars  either  on  the  individual  shipping  platform  or  at  a  transfer 
which  it  maintains  for  the  purpose.  To  be  sure  it  does  not  have 
enough  small  freight  to  load  as  many  direct  cars  as  move  from  the 
lower  Manhattan  waterfront,  but  it  loads  a  direct  car  to  each 
important  center  in  the  country.  Other  shipments  it  loads  to  the 
transfer  stations  which  each  carrier  maintains  just  back  from  the 
waterfront.  As  tenants  grow  in  number,  so  does  the  volume  of 
outward  traffic  and  ability  to  load  through  cars  and  give  su- 
perior railroad  service.  It  now  has  about  4,000  tenants.  They, 
their  employees  and  those  of  the  Terminal,  the  longshoremen, 
etc.,  number  about  30,000.  With  their  families  they  represent 
an  industrial  community  of  over  100,000  people. 

Little  business  men  have  grouped  themselves  into  a  shipping 
unit  to  eliminate  cartage  and  switching  charges  just  as  they  arc 
eliminated  by  the  manufacturer  who  can  aff'ord  a  location  on  a 
railroad  siding  and  who  has  enough  outward  trafl!ic  of  his  own  to 
load  full  cars.  The  Terminal  pools  its  little  shipments  at  the 
source,  before  a  cartage  charge  has  fallen  on  them,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  carrier  to  pool  these  shipments  at  the  railroad 
station.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volume  of  L.  C.  L.  which  the 
Bush  Terminal  can  consolidate  gives  each  of  its  shippers  a  di- 
versity of  railroad  service  which  not  even  the  largest  single  ship- 
per, located  on  a  siding,  can  enjoy.     Sometimes  the  little  men 
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grow  up  so  big  that  they  build  their  own  great  plants  supplied 
with  all  the  facilities  which  the  Terminal  offers  them  cooperatively. 
In  such  cases  it  has  served  as  an  incubator  of  industry. 

But  cooperation  does  not  stop  with  provision  of  railroad  ser- 
vice. Because  the  Bush  Terminal  has  hundreds  of  tenants  it  can 
supply  them  with  other  facilities  they  could  not  have  as  small  in- 
dependent units  scattered  in  decrepit  Manhattan  loft  buildings, 
but  which  the  big  fellow  does  have  in  his  modern  plant.  Tenants 
jointly  share  in  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  that  costs  $1,000,- 
000.  It  enables  them  to  get  rates  of  10  cents  per  $100  in  the  ex- 
clusive New  England  mutual  insurance  companies,  or  20  cents 
per  $100  in  the  line  companies.  Jointly  the  tenants  share  in  a 
complete  watchman  and  fire  department  service.  For  them  all, 
the  Terminal  maintains  an  emergency  hospital  and  a  restaurant. 
Jointly  they  support  a  trucking  service  for  local  New  York  dis- 
tribution, for  connection  with  water  carriers,  or  for  delivery  to 
through  cars  running  from  the  lower  Manhattan  waterfront  to 
points  to  which  the  Terminal  does  not  load  direct  but  which  the 
shipper  must  reach  without  the  delay  of  a  transfer  station.  The 
trucking  service  is  better  than  an  individual  could  maintain  and 
its  charges  are  lower  than  the  individual  costs.  Many  water  car- 
riers dock  at  the  piers  connected  with  the  Bush  Terminal.  There 
are  eight  such  piers,  each  1400  feet  long  and  each  an  ocean  termi- 
nal in  itself.  Twenty-seven  steamers  can  berth  there  at  the  same 
time.  The  concentration  of  shipping  at  the  Terminal  continues; 
through  it  passes  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  the  port's  foreign  trade 
today.  No  tenant  has  an  excuse  for  a  shipment  missing  these 
steamers.    They  dock  at  his  door. 

Likewise  the  Terminal  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty  ware- 
houses, large  and  small.  A  good  percentage  of  New  York's  raw 
material  imports  is  stored  there:  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton, 
copra,  hides,  sugar,  jute,  sisal,  coffee,  palm  oil,  etc.  They  are  at 
hand  for  tenant  manufacturers  using  such  materials.  In  the  old 
days  they  used  to  say  that,  in  New  York,  goods  were  landed  in 
Manhattan,  stored  in  Brooklyn,  and  shipped  in  New  Jersey,  and 
that  the  devil  could  not  have  invented  a  worse  system.  In  South 
Brooklyn,  steamship,  warehouse,  and  railroad  are  brought  to- 
gether and  waste  motion  between  them  is  eliminated. 

The  industrial  tenant  often  but  not  always  gets  lower  rent  in 
South  Brooklyn  than  in  Manhattan.  There  are  many  old  build- 
ings in  Manhattan  allowed  to  stand  as  "taxpayers"  until  their 
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land  values  have  sufficient!}'  enhanced.  In  such  buildings  the  rents 
are  often  low.  But  tlie  tenant  is  subject  to  cramped,  ill-ventilated, 
ill-lighted  quarters.  Often  his  saving  on  insurance  and  cartage 
alone,  when  he  moves  to  the  Bush  Terminal,  is  such  that  he  gets 
his  rent  "free." 

The  significance  of  the  Bush  development  is  not  exhausted  in 
the  advantages  it  offers  to  its  tenants.  Industrials  attracted  from 
jNIanhattan  decrease  by  so  much  the  hideous  congestion  of  cartage 
on  ^Manhattan  streets.  Real  and  permanent  relief  of  that  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  direction  of  a  compulsory  pooling  of  less  than  cart- 
load trucking  through  the  city  streets.  It  must  begin  with  "store 
door"  delivery — the  use  of  railroad-owned  trucks  to  collect  and 
deliver  package  freight,  as  in  England.  That  would  promptly 
double  the  capacity  of  our  crowded  city  freight  stations.  There 
is  not  much  more  sense  in  allowing  a  shipper  with  two  boxes  to 
inflict  an  individual  truck  upon  a  crowded  railroad  station  than 
there  would  be  in  allowing  him  an  individual  car  to  carry  the  two 
boxes  to  destination.     But  that  is  another  stor}\ 

It  also  means  something  for  workers  to  be  taken  from  crowded 
^lanhattan  to  the  commodious  quarters  in  South  Brooklyn,  and 
points  the  way  to  a  decentralization  of  light  manufacturing, 
whose  product  consists  mainly  of  human  labor.  The  heart  of  the 
city  is  no  place  for  men,  women,  and  children  to  do  industrial  work. 
The  land  is  much  too  valuable.  Nobody  can  afford  to  give  them 
enough  room.  The  heart  of  the  city  is  the  place  for  mercantile 
and  financial  business.  But  such  business  fills  up  Manhattan  space 
as  fast  as  the  Terminal  empties  it. 

Nor  should  it  be  thought  that  the  plan  attracts  manufacturers 
only  from  Manhattan.  Plants  from  all  over  the  country  move  or 
establish  branches  there.  They  come  in  order  to  be  at  the  heart 
of  the  chief  wholesale  market  in  the  country.  New  York,  and  near 
the  20,000,000  consumers  within  200  miles  of  City  Hall.  They 
come  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  world's  greatest  web  of  transpor- 
tation lines :  rail,  river,  coastwise,  and  oversea  carriers. 

So  much  for  the  cooperative  service  rendered  tenant  manufac- 
turers. There  is  many  a  manufacturer  who,  though  he  need  not 
be  located  in  New  York,  must  maintain  a  small  distributing  depot 
there,  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  must  carry  stock  near  the  deal- 
ers who  supply  the  20,000,000,  for  merchants  do  not  carry  large 
stocks  themselves  nowadaj's,  but  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  often  possible  to  save  money  and  time  by  shipping  in 
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carlots  to  New  York  and  there  splitting  the  car  for  domestic  de- 
livery in  New  York  or  eastern  markets,  or  for  export  by  a  dozen 
different  lines.  For  people  like  this  the  Bush  Terminal  provides  a 
novel  terminal  service  in  a  new  Service  Building. 

It  is  not  that  this  service  was  not  provided  in  New  York  be- 
fore ;  it  was  provided  in  a  different  way.  For  example,  an  inland 
manufacturer  would  ship  a  consolidated  carlot  consigned  to  a  New 
York  broker.  The  broker  would  engage  a  teamster  to  cart  the 
goods  to  a  warehouse,  which  would  store  the  goods  and  give  some 
sort  of  service  in  repacking  and  remarking  them.  Upon  order  the 
separated  shipments  would  be  trucked  to  various  railroads  or  over- 
sea carriers,  and  in  the  case  of  oversea  carriers  the  broker  would 
take  out  the  ocean  bill  of  lading,  attend  to  the  insurance  and 
financing  of  the  shipment  and  make  out  the  necessary  consular 
papers.  There  were  thus  a  number  of  agencies  doing  this  kind  of 
terminal  work  with  division  of  responsibility  and  duplication  of  at 
least  overhead  expense,  and  inevitable  costs  and  delay  involved  in 
the  transfer  of  freight  from  carrier  to  warehouse  and  warehouse 
to  carrier. 

The  new  service  becomes  simultaneously  railroad  terminal  agent, 
warehouseman,  seaboard  broker,  teamster  and  forwarder,  though 
much  of  the  previous  teaming  is  eliminated.  The  inland  manufac- 
turer ships  a  car  to  Bush  and  it  is  delivered,  at  the  New  York 
rate,  to  the  Service  Building,  eight  stories  high,  concrete,  fire 
proof,  with  36,000  square  feet  per  floor.  Railroad  tracks  reach 
the  building  at  two  different  levels.  The  first  floor  is  a  great 
covered  shipping  platform  where  in  all  weathers  twenty-seven 
trucks  can  be  loaded  simultaneously.  One  side  of  the  building 
fronts  on  water,  where  lighters  come  alongside.  Car,  truck,  lighter 
and  warehouse  are  thus  assembled  at  one  place.  The  building  is 
supplied  with  batteries  of  elevators  and  chutes.  The  floors  are 
divided  into  classifications  so  that  similar  merchandise  will  be 
stored  together,  and  each  floor  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  the 
handling  of  that  classification  of  merchandise. 

The  Service  Building  receives  and  stocks  carlots  from  the  in- 
terior shipper.  Then  upon  order  expert  shipping  forces  repack, 
remark,  and  dispatch  shipments,  including  the  handling  of  all 
shipping  papers,  stock  records,  billing  the  merchandise,  and  handl- 
ing export  and  import  papers.  A  shipment  for  South  America  is 
packed  to  stand  passage  across  the  equator,  heavy  rehandling  by 
lighters  at  the  South  American  ports,  and  mule-back  transporta- 
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tion  into  the  interior.  And  all  these  services  are  performed  for 
the  owner  of  the  goods  at  cost  of  a  few  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
because  this  seaboard  business  of  dozens  of  inland  manufacturers 
is  pooled  into  a  huge  concentration  business  and  can  be  done 
cheaply. 

The  sort  of  seaboard  service  thus  given  can  be  had  by  the  indi- 
vidual only  if  he  is  a  huge  shipper  and  can  afford  a  branch  and 
a  large  organization  at  New  York.  The  little  man  in  the  interior 
has  had  to  depend  upon  the  welter  of  private  agencies  already  de- 
scribed, variably  responsible  and  usually  costly  and  uncoordinated. 
Yet  there  is  a  third  class  of  small  inland  manufacturers  who 
need  in  New  York  the  same  sort  of  cooperative  service  that  the 
Bush  Terminal  gives  to  the  man  who  needs  a  New  York  factory  or 
a  New  York  forwarder.  The  third  class  comprises  those  small 
manufacturers  who  need  to  have  a  sales  exhibit  and  a  selling  force 
in  the  greatest  of  buying  markets.  The  big  man  in  the  interior 
can  afford  to  maintain  a  branch  house  and  a  sales  manager  here, 
with  a  location  so  prominent  as  to  command  the  attention  of  buy- 
ers. The  little  fellow  usually  cannot  afford  to  maintain  either  an 
expensive  store  or  a  resident  sales  manager.  If  he  is  in  New  York 
at  all,  he  is  likely  to  be  hidden  away  in  some  location  where  he  is 
lost,  or  dependent  on  a  New  York  agent  who  has  a  dozen  lines  to 
handle.  Because  of  such  conditions,  hundreds  of  small  manufac- 
turers who  would  like  to  be  represented  in  New  York  do  not  come 
at  all. 

For  these  people  there  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000, 
on  Forty-second  Street,  an  International  Sales  Building  thirty 
stories  high,  of  Gothic  architecture.  Each  floor  is  devoted  to  ex- 
hibits of  a  single  line  of  merchandise:  for  example,  one  floor  for 
toilet  articles,  one  for  jewelry,  one  for  infant's  wear,  three  for 
boots  and  shoes.  Each  floor  contains  the  sales  exhibit  of  scores  of 
American  manufacturers,  displayed  in  show  cases  especially  de- 
signed for  that  merchandise.  Each  floor  is  in  charge  of  an  expert 
manager.  To  visiting  buyers  of  toilet  articles  the  manager  dis- 
plays the  lines  there  offered,  takes  and  fonvards  their  orders.  On 
this  floor  the  small  unit  of  space  for  exhibit  costs  .$450  per  year. 
If  the  exhibitor  also  uses  the  Service  Building,  already  described, 
he  can  have  his  goods  sold,  shipped,  billed,  and  the  money  collected 
and  forwarded  for  him. 

The  exhibit  building  is  on  Times  Square,  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Grand  Central  stations,  in  the  heart  of  the  hotel,  rail- 
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road,  and  amusement  section.  The  three  lower  floors  constitute  a 
Buyers  Chib,  in  wliich  any  buyer  of  proper  credentials  can  be  a 
member  without  cost.  Here,  except  for  sleeping  quarters,  he  has 
a  complete  and  luxurious  club:  lounge,  reading  rooms,  conference 
rooms,  a  grill,  stcnograpliic  assistance,  and  library  with  trained 
librarians  to  hand  him  all  accumulated  and  current  information  in 
his  line.  A  Brazilian  buyer  registers,  is  given  a  Portuguese  in- 
terpreter and  shown  over  a  building  with  a  very  representative  line 
of  American  manufactures.  He  can  buy,  and  sail  home.  The 
domestic  purchaser  of  a  hundred  kinds  of  merchandise  can  see  more 
lines  in  this  building  than  anywhere  else,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time. 
The  department  store  buyer  dares  not  go  home  unable  to  report 
that  he  has  been  at  the  International  Sales  Building.  There 
are  today  13,000  members  of  the  Buyers  Club.  There  will  soon 
be  2,000  exhibitors  in  the  building.  A  new  duplicate  building  will 
soon  go  up.  A  whole  block  along  the  Strand  has  been  acquired  for 
the  erection  of  a  similar  building  in  London. 

The  small  manufacturers,  combining  in  the  International  Sales 
Building,  provide  themselves,  at  slight  cost,  with  a  sales  location 
and  a  chance  to  exhibit  and  sell  their  goods  such  as  not  even  their 
biggest  rival  can  equal.  And  the  big  fellow,  even  if  he  has  a  New 
York  branch,  is  seeking  representation  at  the  Sales  Building;  for 
if  he  is  absent,  the  danger  is  that  the  buyers  will  miss  seeing  his 
goods,  not  the  goods  of  the  little  fellows.  Although  the  small  man 
in  industry  is  in  peril  of  being  eliminated  by  the  big  fellow  who  can 
do  things  on  such  a  large  scale  that  each  of  his  unit  costs  is  small 
and  he  can  undersell,  yet  the  little  fellows  together  can  reduce  a 
large  number  of  their  unit  costs  to  the  level  of  the  big  rival,  stay 
in  business,  and  perhaps  do  the  eliminating  instead  of  being  elimi- 
nated. 

Note  that  competition  is  by  no  means  eliminated  among  the  co- 
operators  who  use  the  Sales  Building.  In  the  fierce  light  of  public 
comparison  to  which  they  subject  their  merchandise,  there  is  the 
sternest  competition  of  merit.  What  is  eliminated  is  that  spurious, 
extravagant  competition  of  search  for  preferred  location,  the  com- 
petition of  blatant  display,  the  competition  wherein  the  mere  power 
of  wealth  smothers  its  rivals  of  modest  worth.  The  Bush  cooper- 
ators,  besides  their  exhibit  space,  are  allowed  to  rent  additional 
space  for  a  representative  to  use  in  selling  their  goods.  Some 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity;  more  of  them  renounce  even 
the  competition  of  salesmanship  and  let  the  goods  speak  for  them- 
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selves.     Of  course  that  requires  confidence  in  the  merit  of  what  is 
sold. 

But  this  attempt  to  extend  to  the  little  man  the  advantages  of 
cooperation  is  going  to  spread  to  still  another  field,  the  field  of 
retail  merchandising.  The  retailer's  existence  is  threatened  by  two 
big  competitors,  the  mail  order  house  and  the  chain  store.  The 
mail  order  house  is  an  accustomed,  far  away  competition.  Even  in 
countr}'  districts  the  mail  order  liouse  skims  only  part  of  the  cream 
of  the  retailer's  business ;  and  it  is  a  competition  which  the  cities 
hardly  know  at  all.  The  chain  stores  are  new  competition.  They 
are  close  at  hand  to  the  retailer,  next  door.  They  are  stronger  in 
the  cities,  especially  the  larger  cities.  Finally,  the  chain  stores  are 
seeking  all  of  the  retailer's  business,  not  part  of  it.  They  are 
armed  with  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  large  department  store, 
with  the  ubiquity  of  a  whole  group  of  retailers.  They  are  like  de- 
partment stores  mobilized  and  out  for  conquest. 

The  advantages  which  chain  stores  possess  are  familiar  to  stu- 
dents of  large  scale  organizations.  An  organization  directing  a 
hundred  stores  can  pay  higher  salaries  for  executive  management, 
can  bu}'^  in  larger  quantities,  can  save  in  freight  charges  through 
the  volume  of  its  shipments.  The  retail  store  proprietor  has  the 
advantage,  which  the  chain  store  machine  cannot  secure,  of  direct 
contact  with  the  customers,  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions, a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  his  store.  Given  equal- 
ity of  merchandise,  of  prices  and  personal  service,  the  average 
American  would  prefer  to  patronize  a  local  store  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  citizen  of  his  own  community,  rather  than  the  branch  of 
an  absentee  chain  store  organization.  The  average  retail  proprie- 
tor, however,  cannot  compete  on  this  basis.  He  purchases  in 
smaller  quantities  and  as  he  buys  dearer  than  the  chain  store,  so 
he  must  sell  dearer.  His  nose  is  so  close  to  the  grindstone  in 
super\'Ising  his  store  that  he  cannot  possibly  have  the  national 
view  of  merchandising,  nor  be  in  touch  with  countrywide  sources 
of  supply.  The  business  of  even  a  larger  retailer  is  not  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  afford  buyers  to  handle  competently  more 
than  a  few  of  the  lines  he  sells.  It  is  different  with  an  organization 
buying  for  a  hundred  or  more  establishments.  So  with  the  art  of 
display.  Chain  stores  employ  window  dressers  of  the  highest  abil- 
ity and  the  widest  experience  to  train  their  store  managers.  Other 
experts  study  the  display  of  stock  inside  the  store  and  the  make 
up  of  advertising.     In  these  matters  the  retail  proprietor  must 
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trust  his  own  wits  and  his  limited  experience.  If  he  makes  a  mis- 
take, it  is  costly.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  details  of  constantly 
changing  business  methods  and  innovations  that  are  proving  suc- 
cessful in  other  communities  besides  his  own. 

The  new  plan  proposes  to  organize  the  buying  power  of  the  re- 
tail stores  of  the  country.  There  arc  40,000  of  them  unrepre- 
sented in  New  York,  making  most  of  their  purchases  from  local 
jobbers  in  nearby  cities  and  parang  several  profits  between  manu- 
facturer and  retailer.  If  several  thousand  small  stores  can  be  or- 
ganized cooperatively  they  will  represent  a  buying  power  far  ex- 
ceeding the  largest  chain  store  organization.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  presen'e  the  advantages  of  individually  owned  stores  in 
their  appeal  for  local  friendship  and  support.  It  is  proposed  to 
put  at  the  service  of  retail  clients  an  executive  and  buying  organi- 
zation second  to  none  in  the  country,  one  which  will  buy  selected 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Each  subscriber  will  be 
furnished  with  a  framed  certificate  guaranteeing  to  the  retail  buyer 
that  merchandise  is  purchased  through  the  Bush  organization, 
with  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  middleman  profits.  The  or- 
ganization will  have  a  force  of  window  dressers  and  experts  in  all 
details  of  retail  merchandising  and  advertising.  This  service  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  all  joining  the  organization,  built  to  help  the 
individual  stores  and  in  no  way  compete  with  them.  To  the  aid 
of  the  enterprise  can  be  put  all  the  efficiency  of  its  South  Brooklyn 
terminal  system,  where  shipments  can  be  received,  sorted,  consoli- 
dated, and  sent  out  at  a  lower  expense  than  falls  on  chain  store 
members  for  corresponding  services.  When  necessary,  credit  fa- 
cilities will  be  made  available  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  The  idea 
is  to  weld  the  constituent  stores  into  a  live  cooperative  society  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  great  buying  market  in  New  York. 
Of  course  the  venture  can  be  conducted  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
highest  business  morality,  to  which  the  Bush  reputation  must  be 
pledged. 

Perhaps  there  is  here  a  way  of  salvation  for  the  small  individual 
enterprise.  Perhaps  the  principle  of  cooperation  can  be  made  to 
prevail  over  the  principle  of  organization.  Not  cooperation  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  namely,  creation  by  individuals  of  a  co- 
operative society  to  serve  them.  The  small  individuals  may  be 
eliminated  by  their  mighty  rivals  before  they  can  be  brought  to 
evolve  such  cooperation.  Or,  when  evolved,  it  will  very  likely  be 
too  clumsy  and  inefficient  to  be  of  real  service.    That  is  the  history 
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of  most  forms  of  cooperation.  What  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business.  It  is  the  cooperative  agency  as  a  business  that 
we  have  been  observing.  Cooperation  is  meeting  organization  suc- 
cessfully; but  it  is  meeting  it  successfully  by  adopting  the  form 
and  principle  of  organization  so  far  as  concerns  that  great  field 
of  "overhead"  expense,  in  the  reduction  of  which  lie  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  large  scale  business. 

Edwin  J.  Clapp. 


CALL  RATES  AND  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Tlie  franicrs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  act  changed  the  old  system 
of  reserves  for  the  national  banks  which  had  encouraged  the  con- 
centration of  funds  in  New  York  and  their  utilization  for  call 
loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  attempted  to  restrict,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  federal  reserve  banks  to 
those  engaged  in  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  as  dis- 
tinct from  speculation.     The  act  provides  (sec.  13)  : 

Any  Federal  reserve  bank  may  discount  notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of 
exchange  arising  out  of  actual  commercial  transactions;  that  is  .  .  . 
issued  or  drawn  for  agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial  purposes. 
.  .  .  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  such 
notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange,  secured  by  staple  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, or  other  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  from  being  eligible  for 
such  discount ;  but  such  definition  shall  not  include  notes,  drafts,  or 
bills  covering  merely  investments  or  issued  or  drawn  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  or  trading  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  investment  securities, 
except  bonds  and  notes  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  facilities  of  the  federal  reserve  banks 
would  be  available  for  those  who  wished  to  borrow  on  security  of 
agricultural  products  or  merchandise.  Thus  the  speculator  in 
wheat  or  cotton  might  borrow  from  a  member  bank  and  the  mem- 
ber bank  might  rediscount  the  note  at  the  federal  reserve  bank. 
However,  notes  of  those  who  borrowed  for  speculation  in  stocks 
could  not  be  rediscounted  unless  based  on  government  securities. 

We  cannot  know  how  these  new  regulations  would  have  affected 
call  rates  if  the  war  had  not  come  to  complicate  matters  by  intro- 
ducing new  problems  of  government  finance  into  the  situation. 
The  federal  reserve  system,  by  lowering  the  reserve  requirements 
of  the  banks  and  by  the  system  of  rediscounts,  made  possible  an 
expansion  of  banking  facilities.  In  the  early  years  of  the  war  our 
advantageous  position  as  a  supplier  of  food  and  munitions  brought 
to  us  about  $1,000,000,000  of  gold  imports.  When  we  entered  the 
war  the  Treasury  Department  determined  to  utilize  some  of  the 
expansion  of  banking  facilities  made  possible  by  the  lessened  re- 
serve requirements  and  the  great  stock  of  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  government  directly  or  for  the  purpose  of  easing  the 
money  market  to  facilitate  the  flotation  of  the  government  bonds. 

The  Treasury  did  not  wish  to  have  the  supply  of  bank  funds 
diverted  to  speculation,  so  in  October,  1917,  a  money  pool  was 
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created  iii  New  York.  The  banks  furnished  tlie  money,  kept  the 
rate  about  6  per  cent,  and  held  the  volume  of  loans  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  $500,000,000.^  The  pool  lasted  until  January, 
1919.  At  that  time,  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Exchange  wrote 
to  tlie  Money  Committee:  "...  there  is  now  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  probability  of  a  speculative  movement  which  would  absorb 
large  amounts  of  money.""  After  consultation  with  the  Treas- 
ury, therefore,  the  committee  gave  up  control. 

The  events  which  followed  showed  that  the  officials  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  were  poor  prophets.  Starting  in  February,  1919,  the 
prices  of  stocks  went  up  steadily  with  the  exception  of  a  minor 
reverse  in  June  and  more  severe  ones  in  August  and  November. 
The  amount  of  loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  estimated  as  over 
$1,000,000,000  by  May,^  as  about  $1,500,000,000  from  July 
through  October,*  and  as  $1,350,000,000  early  in  December.^ 

The  situation  suggests  the  following  problem.  Suppose  that 
there  is  a  period  of  activity  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  rates 
on  call  loans  are  attractive;  suppose  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
thinks  that  the  funds  of  the  banks  should  not  be  used  for  specula- 
tion. Can  the  board  with  its  present  powers  make  effective  its 
wish?  Can  the  law,  by  the  use  of  discriminating  provisions  for 
the  rediscount  of  commercial  paper,  keep  the  banks  from  enter- 
ing a  profitable  line  of  business.'^  The  problem  is  doubly  inter- 
esting. It  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  do  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  attitude  of  the  bankers 
will  be  toward  the  guidance  of  the  board.  Up  to  this  time,  all  of 
the  efforts  of  the  board  had  fallen  in  line  with  the  wishes  of  the 
bankers.  They  applauded  the  board's  activities  which  had  eased 
the  strain  in  the  money  market  caused  by  the  government  war 
financing.  The  inflation  made  possible  increased  lending  on  the 
part  of  the  banks.  But  not  so  in  the  present  case ;  here  is  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  down  the  amount  of  loans  to  be  made;  to  limit  pos- 
sible earnings  in  order  that  the  vague  general  welfare  may  be  fur- 
thered. From  the  standpoint  of  the  self  interest  of  the  banks  the 
situation  appears  simple.  Call  loans  on  stock  exchange  security 
are  liquid  in  ordinary  times ;  the  rate  is  not  restricted  by  law.  If 
the  chance  comes,  with  an  active  market,  to  make  large  loans  at 

■i^  Annalist,  June  9,  1919,  p.  573. 

2  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  vol.  108,  pp.  423-24. 

3  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  27,  1919. 

*  Annalist,  July  21,  1919,  p.  79;  Oct.  20,  1919,  p.  493. 
8  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  4,  1919. 
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attractive  rates,  why  not  shift  some  of  the  other  investments  of  the 
bank,  such  as  acceptances,  to  the  federal  reserve  banks?  or,  why 
not  borrow  from  the  federal  reserve  bank  on  the  security  of  gov- 
ernment obligations?  or,  why  not  rediscount  notes  of  customers 
based  on  government  obligations  or  arising  out  of  commercial 
transactions?  Any  of  these  methods  makes  possible  an  extension 
of  call  loans ;  and,  except  in  a  narrow  technical  sense,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  federal  reserve  bank  is  not  the  source  of 
funds  loaned  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  We  shall  see  that  probably 
most  of  these  things  have  taken  place. 

In  June,  1919,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  began  to  try  to  check 
speculation  by  means  of  "warnings."  A  letter  was  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  each  of  the  federal  reserve  banks ; 

Dear  Sir — The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  concerned  over  the  exist- 
ing tendency  toward  excessive  speculation,  and  while  ordinarily  this 
could  be  corrected  by  an  advance  in  discount  rates  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banksj  it  is  not  practicable  to  apply  this  check  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  Government  financing.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  in- 
vested assets  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  consists  of  paper  secured  by 
Government  obligations,  and  the  board  is  anxious  to  get  some  infor- 
mation on  which  it  can  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  extent  of  member 
bank  borrowings  on  Government  collateral  made  for  purposes  other 
than  for  carrying  customers  who  have  purchased  Liberty  bonds  on  ac- 
count, or  other  than  for  purely  commercial  purposes. 

The  Board  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this  situation  in  your 
district. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  P.  G.  Hardingj  Governor. 

The  facts  about  the  situation  since  then  are  presented  in  tables 
(pp.  62,  63)  compiled  from  the  figures  given  weekly  in  the  Annal- 
ist or  in  the  financial  columns  of  the  New  York  Times. 

In  many  cases  the  banks  resented  the  inquiry  and  cut  down  the 
amount  of  borrowing  secured  by  government  obligations.  The  de- 
crease is  seen  in  the  figures  in  table  1  for  the  last  of  June.  A  more 
effective  check  than  the  warning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
the  withdrawing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  proceeds  of  the  liberty  bonds  and  his  failure  to  de- 
posit in  the  banks  the  money  received  from  the  income  tax. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  call  rates  have  ruled  high.  Undoubt- 
edly, one  cause  of  the  high  call  loan  rate  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  absorb,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses,  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  banking  resources  of  the  country. 
This  has  been  accomplished  primarily  by  the  sale  of  treasury  cer- 
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tificatcs.  Tlien  again,  the  present  federal  taxes,  by  concentrating 
the  payments,  make  it  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax 
just  mentioned,  for  the  government  to  withhold  considerable  funds 
from  the  market  at  certain  periods. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  board's  letter,  perhaps  the  greatest 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  effective  control  was  the  vast  amount 
of,  and  preferential  rate  on,  loans  secured  by  government  obliga- 
tions. Suppose  that  a  business  man  borrowed  to  buy  bonds  of  the 
fourth  liberty  loan.  The  bank  more  or  less  explicitly  agreed  to 
carry  the  loan  for  a  year  at  the  rate  of  the  bonds  and  the  federal 
reserve  banks  felt  bound  to  set  a  rediscount  rate  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  member  bank  to  do  this.     The  business 

Table   1. — Ceutain   Items  from  the   Weekly  Combined  Statement  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Bills  discounted,  secured 

Date 

by  government  war 

Bills  bought  in  the 

obligations 

open  market 

1919 

June   6 

1,621 

198 

13 

1,696 

235 

20 

1,622 

275 

27 

1,573 

305 

July   4 

1,633 

331 

11 

1,685 

360 

18 

1,580 

373 

25 

1,616 

376 

Aug.   1 

1,613 

375 

8 

1,609 

381 

15 

1,533 

374 

22 

1,563 

363 

29 

1,609 

363 

Sept.  5 

1,635 

355 

12 

1,525 

362 

19 

1,384 

354 

26 

1,573 

3*42 

Oct.   3 

1,654 

327 

10 

1,673 

327 

17 

1,699 

343 

24 

1,666 

369 

31 

1,681 

394 

Nov.   7 

1,771 

434 

14 

1,700 

480 

21 

1,674 

456 

28 

1,736 

496 

Dec.   5 

1,603 

514 

12 

1,588 

542 

19 

1,415 

566 

2G 

1,510 

585 

1930 

Jan.   2 

1,484 

575 
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Table  2. — Weekly  Range  of   Hates  ok   Call  Loaks  and  Weekly   Average 
Renewal  Rate  ior  Call  Loans  in  New  York. 


Average  renewal  rate 

Week  ending 

Range 

(to   nearest   hundredth) 

{Per    cent) 

{Per   cent) 

1919 

June 

7 

6-51/. 

6.00 

14 

12-6 

6.00 

21 

15-5 

7.67 

28 

15-4% 

6.33 

July 

5 

10-5 

7.00 

12 

20-5 

7.67 

19 

12-51/3 

6.25 

26 

7-5 1/> 

6.50 

Aug. 

o 

20-5 

6.33 

9 

7-3 

5.79 

16 

7-31/3 

5.58 

S3 

8-31/-. 

4.58 

30 

6-51/3 

6.00 

Sept. 

6 

6y4-4i/2 

5.75 

13 

8-51/0 

5.79 

20 

6-4 

4.92 

27 

9-51/2 

5.90 

Oct. 

4. 

15-6 

6.17 

11 

12-6 

8.00 

18 

15-6 

8.60 

25 

8-4 

6.00 

Nov. 

1 

20-9 

7.50 

8 

20-2 

11.20 

16 

30-6 

14.00 

22 

12-6 

10.33 

29 

10-6 

6.80 

Dec. 

6 

7-51/, 

6.17 

13 

15-6 

7.17 

20 

9-5 

6.83 

27 

18-7 

9.40 

1920              1 

Jan. 

3 

25-6 

14.40 

man  has,  of  course,  also  borrowed  from  the  bank  to  meet  his  busi- 
ness needs,  be  they  commercial  or  speculative,  and  this  borrowing 
has  been  done  at  the  market  rate.  In  the  course  of  time  he  ac- 
cumulates funds  with  which  he  might  pay  off  the  indebtedness  on 
the  bonds.  However,  common  prudence  would  suggest  that  he 
pay  the  loans  bearing  the  higher  rate  and  allow  the  loans  secured 
b}^  the  government  obligations,  with  their  preferential  rate,  to  run 
on.  Table  1  shows  that  the  federal  reserve  banks  in  general  dis- 
counted, to  the  last  of  November,  an  increasing  amount  of  bills 
secured  by  government  obligations  and  have  increased  their  hold- 
ings of  bills  bought  in  the  open  market.  The  inference  is  that  the 
banks  wished  to  expend  their  call  loans  and  have  borroAved  from 
the  federal  reserve  banks  on  the  security  of  government  obligations 
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or  rcdiscountcd  notes  of  their  customers  so  secured,  also  that  they 
have  unloaded  upon  the  federal  reserve  banks  many  acceptances, 
which  would  appear  under  bills  bought  in  the  open  market. 

The  next  action  came  in  October,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  asked  the  New  York  Federal  Bank  to  send  a  questionnaire  to 
some  of  the  New  York  member  banks  asking  them  to  report,  as  of 
October  24,  1919,  the  amounts  of  liberty  bonds,  victory  notes,  and 
treasury  certificates  owned  by  the  institution  and  the  amounts 
held  as  collateral,  also  the  rates  charged  on  the  loans  for  which 
the  collateral  was  held.  Then  on  November  3,  1919,  came  really 
the  first  decisive  action:  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
raised  its  rates.  No  longer  was  it  possible  to  borrow  money  at  4 
per  cent  on  security  of  bonds  paying  414  per  cent.  The  other  re- 
serve banks  followed  the  lead  of  New  York.  The  rates  were  raised 
again  in  December. 

On  November  12,  call  rates  went  to  30  per  cent,  the  maximum 
for  the  year,  and  stock  prices  broke  30  to  60  points  in  some  cases. 
This  and  the  other  high  rates  in  the  fall  were,  obviously,  not  due 
entirely  to  the  warnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  rediscount  at  the  federal  reserve  banks. ^ 
The  demand  for  loans  is  always  brisk  in  the  fall,  government  finan- 
cing has  at  times  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  funds  of  the  banks, 
and  the  shipping  strike  tied  up  funds  by  hindering  the  export  of 
goods.  So  long  as  the  member  banks  are  heavy  borrowers  at  the 
reserve  banks  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  rediscount  should  cause 
an  increase  in  the  rates  charged  by  the  member  banks,  but  only  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  rediscount  rate. 

Granting  that  call  rates  will  go  up,  the  effect  is  not  certain,  for 
a  surprising  feature  of  the  situation  has  been  the  slight  effect  the 
high  rates  seem  to  have  had  on  the  volume  of  speculation.  We  are 
accustomed  to  argue  that  a  high  call  rate  will  discourage  specula- 
tion because  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  carrying  the  stocks.  Un- 
doubtedly in  many  cases  this  has  been  true.  The  present  situa- 
tion differs  from  the  ordinary  cases  chiefly  in  the  wide  and  rapid 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  stocks.  These  fluctuations  present 
such  chances  for  profit  that  even  a  15  per  cent  call  rate  has  not 
discouraged  the  speculator.  Of  course,  we  must  remember  that 
the  really  important  call  rate  is  the  renewal  rate,  that  is,  the  rate 

•5  Cf.  the  views  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulle- 
tin for  December,  1919,  pp.  lOT-9. 
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which  the  loans  already  in  existence  pay.     Frequently  the  high 
rates  were  paid  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  borrowers. 

Since  the  government  has  borrowed  so  much  during  the  war,  the 
provision  allowing  loans  based  on  government  obligations  practi- 
cally destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the  provision  refusing  the  re- 
discount privilege  to  paper  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  in  stock 
speculation.  However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  might  continue 
to  advance  the  rate  on  loans  based  upon  government  securities  un- 
til a  penalty  differential  existed  great  enough  to  force  borrowers 
to  change  the  form  of  their  borrowing.  Presumably  the  real  test 
will  come  when  the  government  ceases  to  absorb  banking  funds  foi 
fiscal  purposes ;  then  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
cause  deflation  will  probably  meet  with  opposition  and  the  power 
of  the  board,  or  the  lack  of  it,  will  be  seen. 

We  may  conclude  that  "warnings"  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  be  futile.  The  profit  seeking  of  the 
banks  leads  them  to  go  into  the  business  irrespective  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  So  long  as  call  loans  are  profitable, 
banks  will  use  the  facilities  of  the  federal  reserve  banks  by  pre- 
senting securities  which  the  law  permits  the  banks  to  discount  and 
will  use  the  proceeds  for  call  loans.  Raising  the  rates  at  the  fed- 
eral reserve  banks  will  raise  call  rates  but  may  not  check  specu- 
lation at  once. 

James  D.  Magee. 

New  York  University. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  STATE  INCOME  TAXATION 

SINCE  1911 

More  than  eiglit  years  have  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Wisconsin  income  tax  law,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  now  to 
review  tlie  results  of  the  new  era  of  state  income  taxation  which 
was  then  inaugurated.  The  earlier  experiences  of  the  American 
states  with  the  income  tax  had  been  very  unsatisfactory,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  and  many  students  of  the  subject  who  had  written 
before  1911  had  condemned  the  income  tax  as  a  practical  and 
effective  source  of  state  revenue/  In  view  of  this  earlier  record 
there  was  no  great  enthusiasm,  even  in  Wisconsin,  for  the  new  in- 
come tax."  But  the  success  of  this  measure  was  so  apparent,  al- 
most from  the  outset,  that  the  income  tax  has  experienced  a  sud- 
den wave  of  popularity.  The  revenue  possibilities  of  the  federal 
income  tax  and  the  familiarity  with  income  taxation  which  has 
accrued  under  the  federal  administration,  have  heightened  this 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  states,  many  of  which  are  in  serious 
need  of  additional  revenue  resources.  They  are  turning  the  more 
willingly  and  readily  to  a  new  fiscal  source  because  of  the  restric- 
tive constitutional  provisions  which  in  numerous  states  still  cramp 
and  confine  the  local  revenue  system  within  narrow  limits.  Con- 
stitutional amendments  authorizing  the  income  tax  have  been 
adopted  in  some  states  and  proposed  in  others  in  which  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  secure  the  removal  or  the  relaxation  of  the 
rigid  provisions  of  the  uniform  rule  of  property  taxation.^  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  very  briefly  the  legislation 
thus  far  enacted,  and  then  to  undertake  an  appraisal  of  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  since  1911.  The  legislative  summary 
will  be  presented  chronologically. 

I 

The  Wisconsin  income  tax  act,  passed  in  1911,*  imposed  a  tax 
on  all  incomes,  whether  Individual  or  corporate,  earned  or  pro- 
duced within  the  state.     The  situs  of  the  source  of  the  income 

iC/.  Selipman,  The  Income  Tax  (1911),  pp.  654-655;  Kennan,  Income  Tax- 
ation (1910),  pp.  318-325;  Kinsman,  The  Income  Tax  in  the  American  Comr- 
m.onwealths,  esp.  pp.  120-121. 

2  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Tax  Commission,  1998,  p.  168.  Wisconsin 
Tax  Ck)mmission,  Report,  1909,  p.  17. 

3  For  example,  in   Indiana  and  Ohio. 
*  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1911,  ch.  658. 
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rather  than  the  residence  of  the  owner  or  receiver  of  the  income 
was  thus  made  the  test  of  liability  to  the  tax,  which  was  levied  on 
nonresidents  and  foreign  corporations  in  respect  of  the  income 
derived  from  sources  within  the  state.  This  test  made  necessary  a 
rule  of  allocation,  whereby  taxable  income  in  the  form  of  rents, 
royalties,  and  gain,  or  profit  from  the  operation  of  any  farm,  mine, 
or  quarry  should  follow  the  situs  of  the  property  from  which  de- 
rived ;  and  income  from  personal  sei'^ice  and  from  land  contracts, 
mortgages,  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities  should  follow  the  residence 
of  the  recipient.  Business  incomes  were  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
state  according  to  a  statutory  rule  which  was  originally  written 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proportion  of  capital  stock 
employed  within  the  state.^  The  rates  were  made  progressive,  and 
separate  schedules  were  provided  for  individual  and  corporate  in- 
comes. In  the  original  act  an  effort  was  made  to  bolster  up  the 
assessment  of  corporate  property  by  adjusting  the  rate  of  income 
tax  to  the  relation  of  earnings  to  assessed  valuation,  but  this  com- 
plicated arrangement  was  in  force  only  two  years.^  The  per- 
sonal property  tax  offset,  introduced  as  a  means  of  safeguarding 
the  revenues  while  the  income  tax  was  in  the  experimental  stage, 
remains  in  force,  although  the  tax  commission  is  now  recommend- 
ing its  withdrawal."  A  personal  exemption  of  $800  was  allowed  to 
unmarried  persons,  and  of  $1200  to  husband  and  wife,  with  $200 
additional  for  each  child  under  eighteen  and  for  each  additional 
person  actually  supported  by  and  dependent  upon  the  taxpayer. 
No  exemption  was  allowed  to  corporations. 

The  next  state  income  tax  laws  were  passed  in  1915,  by  Okla- 
homa, Connecticut,  and  West  Virginia.  The  Oklahoma  law  im- 
posed a  tax  upon  the  net  income  of  "each  and  every  person  in  this 
state,"  and  upon  the  entire  net  income  from  all  property  owned, 
and  of  every  business,  trade,  or  profession  carried  on  within  the 
state  by  persons  residing  elsewhere.^  No  rule  of  apportionment 
to  the  state  was  provided  in  the  act,  the  entire  administration  of 
which  was  left  to  the  auditor  of  state.  The  rates  were  made 
mildly  progressive  and  the  receipts  were  to  be  used  for  general 
state  purposes.  The  personal  exemptions  were  placed  at  $3,000 
for  a  single  individual,  with  $1,000  additional  for  wife  or  husband, 

5  Code  of  WiscoTisin,  sec.  1770b,  subsec.  7. 

«  Repealed  by  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1913,  ch.  720. 

7  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  Report,  1918,  pp.  6-8. 

^Laws  of  Oklahoma,  1915,  ch.  164. 
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if  living  with  the  taxpayer,  and  $300  for  each  child  under  eighteen 
years.  Beyond  tliese  the  taxpa^'er  was  to  be  allowed  $500  for  each 
child  or  otlicr  person  for  whose  support  he  was  legally  liable  and 
who  was  actually  and  permanently  domiciled  with  him,  while  such 
dependent  was  engaged  solely  in  acquiring  an  education,  and  $200 
in  other  cases. 

The  laws  of  Connecticut  and  West  Virginia  are  quite  similar  in 
purpose,  since  both  apply  only  to  corporate  incomes  derived  from 
sources  within  the  state  and  both  are  in  the  nature  of  privilege  or 
franchise  taxes."  The  Connecticut  act  requires  each  corporation 
subject  thereto  (the  miscellaneous  business  corporations)  to  file 
with  the  tax  commissioner  a  copy  of  the  return  to  the  federal  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department,  and  the  federal  determination  of  net 
income  is  accepted  by  the  state,  with  no  provision  for  an  inde- 
pendent audit  or  determination  of  net  income  by  the  state  tax 
authorities.  The  West  Virginia  act  requires  the  state  tax  com- 
missioner to  determine  the  net  income  and  assess  the  tax,  but  the 
data  to  be  reported  are  similar  in  general  to  those  on  the  basis 
of  which  net  income  is  computed  under  the  federal  law.  In  the 
case  of  concerns  doing  business  in  more  than  one  state,  the  Con- 
necticut law  provides  for  an  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  gross 
receipts,  if  the  income  be  derived  principally  from  the  holding  or 
sale  of  intangibles,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  fair  cash  value 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  with  no  allowance  for  incum- 
brances thereon,  if  the  profits  be  derived  principally  from  the 
holding  or  sale  of  real  estate  or  tangible  personal  property.  In 
West  Virginia  the  income  of  corporations  doing  business  in  more 
than  one  state  is  to  be  apportioned  to  the  state  in  the  ratio  that 
the  assessed  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  assets  and  prop- 
erty located  within  the  state  bears  to  the  total  assessed  valuation 
of  assets  and  property  in  the  jurisdictions  where  located.  The 
Connecticut  rate  is  2  per  cent,  the  West  Virginia  rate  l/o  per  cent, 
and  in  both  instances  the  proceeds  are  for  general  state  uses. 

The  Massachusetts  law  of  1916  applied  to  certain  incomes 
only."  Income  received  by  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  from 
such  forms  of  intangibles  as  were  taxable  as  property  under  the 

^  Laws  of  Connecticut,  1915,  ch.  293;  Laws  of  West  Virginia,  Second  Ex- 
traordinary Session,  1915,  ch.  3.  In  the  latter  state  the  tax  was  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  a  privilege  tax,  while  in  the  former  it  was  so  construed  by  the 
court  in  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  v.  Chamberlin. 

1^^  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1916,  ch.  269. 
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existing  laws  was  taxed  at  6  per  cent,  incomes  derived  from  an- 
nuities, trades,  and  professions  were  taxed  at  1  l/^  per  cent,  and 
gains  from  dealings  in  intangibles  were  taxed  at  3  per  cent.  If 
the  total  taxable  income  from  interest  and  dividends  did  not  ex- 
ceed $600,  and  exemption  of  $300  was  allowed,  provided  that  in 
the  case  of  married  persons  the  exemption  was  not  to  be  taken  if 
the  total  income  from  all  sources  was  in  excess  of  $1200.  If  the 
total  income  from  all  sources  did  not  exceed  $600,  annuities  were 
exempted  up  to  $300,  but  only  one  such  exemption  might  be  taken. 
An  exemption  of  $2,000  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  business  and 
professional  incomes.  The  tax  on  intangibles  was  in  lieu  of  the 
former  property  taxes  upon  these  evidences  of  ownership.  The 
administration  of  the  tax  was  effectively  centralized  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  tax  commissioner,  and  the  receipts,  less  the  costs  of 
administration,  were  to  be  distributed  locally.  The  object  of  the 
permanent  distribution  scheme,  which  is  to  become  finally  effective 
after  1928,  is  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  state  tax  levy,  after  allowing  for  a  ten-year 
period  of  gradually  diminishing  compensation  to  localities  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  revenue  from  intangibles  returned  for  tax- 
ation.^^ 

The  year  1917  saw  four  other  states  added  to  the  list  of  those 
which  sought  financial  relief  through  the  income  tax.  These  states 
were  New  York,  Montana,  Missouri,  and  Delaware.  The  New 
York  and  Montana  acts  applied  to  corporations  only;  the  Mis- 
souri law  included  the  entire  income  of  residents  and  such  incomes 
of  nonresidents  and  of  corporations  as  were  derived  from  intra- 
state sources;  and  the  Delaware  law  applied  only  to  the  incomes 
of  resident  individuals. 

The  New  York  income  tax  law  of  1917  applied  to  the  miscella- 
neous mercantile  and  manufacturing  corporations  and  replaced  the 
older  franchise  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  such  companies,  al- 
though such  a  basis  was  retained  for  the  determination  of  a  mini- 
mum in  case  a  corporation  had  earned  no  net  income.^^  A  flat  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  advanced  in  1919  to  4  ^  per  cent,  was  levied,  and 
an  elaborate  rule  was  provided  for  the  apportionment  of  net  in- 
come to  the  state.  The  substitution  of  this  tax  for  the  local  taxes 
on  corporate  personal  property  necessitated  a  reimbursement  of 
localities  for  the  loss  in  revenue.     One  third  of  the  yield  was  set 

11  Cf.  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Taxation,  1919,  pp.  46-49. 

12  Laws  of  New  York,  1917,  ch.  T26. 
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aside  for  this  purpose,  to  be  distributed  locally  in  the  proportion 
that  the  tangible  personal  property  of  such  corporations  in  each 
district  bore  to  their  total  property  witliin  the  state.  Adminis- 
tration was  placed  with  the  state  tax  commission. 

The  Missouri  income  tax  follows  fairly  closely  the  federal  act 
of  1916  in  its  definitions  of  gross  income  and  in  the  deductions 
allowed  both  to  individuals  and  corporations  for  the  determination 
of  taxable  net  income,  with  the  omission  of  the  allowance  to  indi- 
viduals on  account  of  philanthropic  contributions.^^  The  undis- 
tributed profits  section  of  the  federal  law^*  was  also  copied;  and 
the  state  auditor,  who  is  in  general  charge  of  the  administration  of 
the  tax,  is  given  discretionary  power  to  certify  whether  or  not 
any  given  accumulation  of  earnings  is  unreasonable  for  the  needs 
of  the  business.  A  credit  is  allowed  on  account  of  dividends  paid 
by  companies  which  are  subject  to  the  act.  This  deduction  ap- 
pears to  be  so  worded  as  to  allow  exemption  of  the  total  dividend 
paid  by  corporations  subject  to  the  act,  although  only  that  part 
of  their  net  income  which  originates  within  the  state  is  taxable.^^ 
The  personal  exemptions  follow  those  of  the  federal  law,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  nonresidents. 

The  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  corporate  income  to  the  state 
rests  on  the  business  done  within  the  state,  by  which  is  evidently 
meant  the  volume  of  sales  within  the  state,  increased  or  decreased 
by  the  gain  or  loss  shown  by  the  inventories  of  finished  and  un- 
finished products,  raw  materials,  etc.,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  deduction  on  account  of  corporate  indebtedness 
is  limited  to  that  proportion  of  the  sum  of  the  entire  amount  of 
paid-up  capital  stock  and  one  half  of  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness which  the  gross  income  within  the  state  bears  to  total  gross 
income.  All  taxes  except  special  assessments,  by  whatever  author- 
ity levied,  are  deductible.  A  flat  rate  of  1  ^2  pcr  cent  is  levied 
on  both  individual  and  corporate  incomes  and  the  yield  goes  ap- 
parently to  the  state  treasury. 

The  Montana  income  tax  law  follows  closely  the  provisions'  of 
the  Missouri  law  relating  to  this  subject,  except  that  a  flat  ex- 
emption of  $10,000,  reduced  to  $2,500  in  1919,  is  allowed  to  each 

13  Lwws  of  Missouri,  1917,  p.  524. 
i*  Income  Tax  Act  of  September  S,  101G,  ser.  .3. 

15  6'/.  section  6,  paragraph  9  of  the  law  and  page  21  of  the  Income  Tax 
Regulations. 
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corporation  liable  under  the  act.^"  The  rule  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  income  to  the  state  differs  from  that  in  the  Missouri 
law  as  does  that  for  the  deduction  of  interest  and  taxes.  In  Mon- 
tana the  taxable  net  income  of  corporations  engaged  in  both  intra- 
state and  interstate  business  is  to  be  determined  by  deducting 
from  the  intrastate  gross  earnings  such  proportion  thereof  as  the 
total  expenses  for  maintenance  and  operation,  within  and  with- 
out the  state,  bear  to  the  total  gross  receipts  from  all  sources. 
Interest  and  taxes  are  deductible  in  the  same  proportion  that  in- 
trastate gross  earnings  bear  to  total  gross  earnings.  The  state 
treasurer  is  in  charge  of  the  law,  subject  in  certain  respects  to 
the  approval  and  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  equalization. 
The  rate  is  1  per  cent  and  the  revenue  is  to  be  used  for  state 
purposes. 

The  original  Delaware  act  exempted  income  derived  from  agri- 
cultural operations ;  but  this  unusual  and,  we  may  add,  unwar- 
ranted exemption  was  withdrawn  in  1919.^^  The  determination  of 
income  under  the  present  law  is  substantially  the  same  as  under  the 
federal  law,  except  for  the  necessary  exemption  of  federal  agencies 
m  toto,  and  the  omission  of  the  exemption  to  philanthropic  con- 
tributions. The  state  treasurer  is  in  charge  of  the  act,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  deputy  clerk  who  shall  actively  supervise  its 
operation.  Two  special  collectors  of  state  revenue  were  provided 
in  1919,  to  assist  in  seeking  information  at  the  source,  investigat- 
ing returns  made  by  individuals,  and  in  other  ways  checking  re- 
sults obtained  under  the  original  assets.  A  flat  rate  of  1  per 
cent  is  levied  and  the  proceeds  go  into  the  state  treasury.  One 
thousand  dollars  of  income  is  exempted  to  each  taxable. 

In  1919  three  new  states.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Ala- 
bama, entered  the  income  tax  field,  and  the  legislatures  of  Minne- 
sota and  Indiana  voted  to  submit  constitutional  amendments 
which  would  permit  the  use  of  the  income  tax.  New  York  intro- 
duced a  personal  income  tax  and  the  Massachusetts  corporation 
tax  was  modified  to  include  an  excise  tax  based  in  part  on  such 
net  income  of  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  as  was  derived 
from  business  done  within  the  commonwealth. 

The  New  Mexico  law  applies  to  all  natural  persons  and  to  all 
firms,  corporations,  joint  stock  companies,  and  associations  hav- 

1-e  Laics  of  Montana,  1917,  ch.  79;  ibid.,  1919,  ch.  69. 
-i-T  Laws  of  Delaware,  1917,  ch.  26;  ibid.,  1917,  ch.  30, 
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ing  a  place  of  business  within  the  state,  and  to  all  persons,  firms, 
etc.,  owning  or  operating  oil  or  gas  wells. ^*  The  administrative 
provisions  are  not  clear  and  are  certainly  weak.  The  state  treas- 
urer receives  all  returns  from  taxpayers  and  collects  the  taxes, 
but  the  assessment  of  the  tax  is  apparently  to  be  made  in  the  sev- 
eral counties.^"  The  rate  is  graduated  from  l^  per  cent  on  in- 
comes of  $5,000-$10,000  to  3  per  cent  on  the  amounts  in  excess 
of  $50,000.  A  personal  exemption  is  allowed  of  $1,000  to  single 
persons  and  $2,000  to  heads  of  families,  with  $200  additional  for 
each  dependent.  The  rate  on  incomes  up  to  $5,000  is  not  clear. 
The  revenue  is  to  be  used  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
various  state  institutions. 

The  North  Dakota  income  tax  act  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  are  not  found  in  other  state  income  tax  acts,  but  the 
distinction  thereby  achieved  is  not  entirely  enviable.'"  These  pe- 
culiarities are  in  part,  doubtless,  the  result  of  the  desire  to  give 
expression  to  the  social  philosophy  which  underlies  the  present  ex- 
periment in  government  in  North  Dakota.  The  most  important 
point  of  contrast  is  the  distinction  between  "earned"  and  "un- 
earned" incomes.  It  is  alwa^'s  difficult  to  apply  this  distinction 
logically  and  consistently  to  some  forms  of  income  on  the  border- 
line, and  the  North  Dakota  legislature  did  not  escape  all  of  the 
pitfalls.  Earned  incomes  are  defined  to  include  any  income  re- 
ceived as  wages,  salary,  or  fees  for  personal  service,  or  the  profits 
from  any  business  personally  managed  or  conducted  as  an  indi- 
vidual business  or  partnership,  but  not  including  the  business  of 
corporations,  joint  stock  companies,  or  associations.  Unearned 
income  includes  rents,  royalties,  interest  on  mortgages,  notes,  and 
bonds ;  also  dividends  on  shares  of  stock  or  other  interest  in  in- 
dustry not  personally  conducted  by  the  taxpayer ;  and  from  any 
other  source  whatever  excepting  the  skill,  labor,  or  personally  con- 
ducted business  or  industrial  enterprise  of  the  person  receiving 
the  income.  The  penalty  upon  the  corporate  form  is  evident.  A 
group  of  men  receive  earned  income  as  partners,  but  the  same 
group,  managing  the  enterprise  in  the  same  manner,  receive  un- 
earned income  as  stockholders.  Income  from  loans  on  North 
Dakota  real  property  is  entirely  exempted  from  the  tax,  although 

u£air«  of  New  Mexico,  1919,  ch.  123. 

19  Cf.  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act. 

20  Laws  of  North  Dakota,  1919,  ch.  224, 
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such  income  would  clearly  be  "unearned"  within  the  definition  of 
this  term.  The  distinction  between  earned  and  unearned  in- 
comes has  just  been  eliminated  from  the  law.^^  The  personal  ex- 
emptions are  similar  to  those  in  the  federal  law. 

The  rates  applying  to  the  two  classes  of  income  are  elaborately 
and,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  uselessly  graduated.  Differences 
in  ability  to  pa}',  whether  indicated  by  amounts  of  income  or  by 
the  "earned"  or  "unearned"  character  of  the  income,  cannot  be 
measured  with  the  minute  accuracy  that  is  here  implied.  The 
rates  rise  steadily  for  both  classes  of  income,  and  the  total  tax 
burden  on  given  amounts  of  the  two  classes  of  income  presents  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  heavier  rate  of  increase  on  the  earned 
incomes  than  on  the  unearned,  as  shown  below: 

1  Total  taxes  on 

Amount  of  income         i    Earned  incomes     Unearned  incomes 


First  $10,000 !      $137.50 

Second  $10,000 387.50 


Increase  $250.00 


$275.00 
600.00 

$335.00 


Per  cent  of  increase 181.18  per  cent        118.18  per  cent 


The  increase  of  taxes  for  the  third  $10,000  of  earned  income  over 
the  taxes  on  the  second  $10,000  is  $212.50,  or  54.8  per  cent, 
while  for  the  same  amount  of  unearned  income  it  is  $200,  or 
33  1/3  per  cent.  This  discrepancy  was  hardly  intended  and  was 
produced  by  introducing,  after  $10,000,  much  larger  income 
brackets  for  unearned  income,  while  the  minute  graduation  of 
rate  for  earned  incomes  was  continued  through  $20,000  of  income. 
Greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  collection  at  the  source  in 
North  Dakota's  law  than  in  any  other  state  income  tax  law,  not- 
withstanding the  unfortunate  experiences  under  the  federal  in- 
come tax.^"  This  system  of  collection  must  involve  tremendous 
administrative  difficulties  and  complications,  for  the  withholding 
agents  are  required  to  deduct  from  each  paj-ment  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  other  form  of  taxable  income,  such  part  as  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  tax,  and  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent rates  any  one  of  which  may  be  the  proper  one  In  a  given 
case.     The  taxpayer  may  procure  a  deduction  or  allowance  by 

i-i-Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  vol.  V  (Jan.,  1920),  p.  101. 

22  Cf.  National  Tax  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Confer- 
ence, 1915,  esp.  pp.  284-290. 
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filing  with  the  tax  commissioner  a  statement  of  total  net  income 
and  of  the  separate  items  for  which  the  deduction  or  allowance  is 
claimed.  All  collection  agencies  arc  required  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  tax  commissioner,  under  penalty  of  $5,000  fine  or  one 
year  imprisonment  or  both. 

Two  taxes  are  provided  for  corporations.  The  first  is  a  flat 
tax  of  3  per  cent  on  total  net  income  derived  from  sources  within 
the  state,  and  the  second  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
income  remaining  undistributed  six  months  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year.  A  credit  is  allowed,  in  applying  the  first  of  these, 
of  all  dividends  received  from  corporations  also  subject  to  the 
3  per  cent  tax,  but  such  dividends  must  of  course  be  included  in 
the  return  of  undistributed  net  income  for  the  purposes  of  the  5 
per  cent  tax.  The  latter  does  not  apply  to  income  retained  for 
use  in  the  business,  but  if  the  tax  commissioner  finds  that  income 
so  retained  is  not  employed  in  the  business,  or  is  not  reasonably 
required  by  the  business,  it  is  to  be  taxed  at  10  per  cent.  If  a 
concern  is  engaged  in  business  within  and  without  the  state,  net 
income  is  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  business  done,  and 
in  tlie  event  that  this  is  not  more  readily  ascertainable,  business 
done  within  the  state  shall  be  that  proportion  of  the  total  which 
the  property  within  the  state  bears  to  the  total  property  of  the 
concern.  The  property  of  public  utilities  is  to  be  allocated  to  the 
state  on  the  mileage  basis. 

The  assessment  of  all  corporate  income  is  to  be  made  by  the 
state  tax  commissioner,  who  is  given  the  usual  powers  of  prescrib- 
ing the  form  of  returns  to  be  made,  compelling  the  production  of 
books  and  papers  and  the  appearance  of  witnesses,  and  authoriz- 
ing adaptation  to  the  fiscal  year.  The  assessment  of  individual 
incomes  is  to  be  made  by  income  tax  assessors  appointed  by  the 
tax  commissioner,  and  working  in  districts  determined  by  him. 
The  receipts  arc  to  be  used  for  general  state  purposes. 

The  New  York  income  tax  law  of  1919  applies  to  the  entire  in- 
come of  residents  and  to  the  income  of  nonresidents  in  so  far  as 
the  latter  is  earned  or  produced  within  the  state.^^  The  decision 
of  the  lower  federal  court  in  the  Yale  and  Towne  case  will  not  pre- 
vent an  assessment  of  the  income  of  nonresidents.  This  New 
York  act  follows  very  closely  the  federal  law  in  the  determination 
of  gross  and  net  taxable  income  and  in  the  exemptions  allowed. 

23  Lcews  of  New  York,  1919,  ch.  627. 
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The  state  comptroller  rather  than  the  tax  commission  was  given 
administrative  charge,  for  political  reasons.  The  rates  were  made 
moderately  progressive,  rising  from  1  per  cent  on  the  first  $10,000 
of  taxable  income  to  3  per  cent  on  all  income  above  $50,000. 
One  half  of  the  yield  is  to  be  distributed  locally  in  accordance  with 
a  rather  complicated  scheme  worked  out  by  the  state  tax  com- 
mission, and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  state. 

The  Massachusetts  income  tax  on  corporations  was  enacted  in 
connection  with  certain  changes  which  were  being  made  in  the 
corporation  tax.^*  The  new  tax  consists  of  $5  on  each  $1,000  of 
corporate  excess,  and  a  rate  of  2  l/o  per  cent  on  that  part  of  the 
net  income  which  is  derived  from  business  carried  on  within  the 
commonwealth.  Except  for  affiliated  companies,  making  a  joint 
federal  return,  which  are  to  file  with  the  tax  commissioner  a  return 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  regulations  governing  the 
usual  federal  return,  the  term  "net  income"  is  defined  to  be  the 
net  income  for  the  taxable  year  as  reported  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Deduction  is  allowed  for  all  interest  on  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  all  dividends  received  from  domestic  corpora- 
tions and  all  other  dividends  which  would  be  exempt  if  received  by 
an  inhabitant  of  the  commonwealth.  Apportionment  of  income 
to  the  state  is  made  by  a  new  and  very  suggestive  method  which  is 
described  below.^^  One  sixth  of  the  entire  tax  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
state;  the  remainder  is  to  be  distributed  locally  to  the  districts  in 
which  the  corporation  does  business,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  tangible  property  of  the  corporation.  If  it  conducts 
no  business  in  Massachusetts  the  entire  tax  is  paid  to  the  state. 

The  Alabama  income  tax  law  of  1919  has  not  been  available  to 
the  writer,  and  no  reference  can  therefore  be  made  to  its  provi- 
sions. 

II 

This  extremely  condensed  summary  of  the  large  grist  of  state 
income  tax  laws  already  produced  shows  that  the  usual  tendencies 
in  state  tax  legislation  are  at  work — great  diversity  of  form, 
absence  of  standards,  and  the  presence  of  double  taxation.  It  is 
too  early,  perhaps,  to  prescribe  the  ultimate  form  which  such  a 

2'^  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1919,  ch.  355.  Cf.  Report  of  the  Joint  Special 
Committee  on  Corporation  Tax,  1918.  Also,  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  1919,  part  I. 

25  Cf.  below,  p.  88. 
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tax  should  take,  or  to  predict  the  ultimate  degree  of  usefulness 
which  it  will  prove  to  possess  as  a  source  of  state  and  local  reve- 
nues. Some  questions  of  form  appear  to  be  fairly  well  settled, 
as  the  result  of  federal  and  state  experience,  while  others  are  more 
debatable.  Varying  local  conditions  will  always  prevent  absolute 
uniformity  in  state  tax  legislation,  as  they  will  always  justify 
certain  distinct  local  types,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  tax  on 
personal  incomes.  Fundamental  differences  in  economic  condi- 
tions in  different  sections  will  doubtless  perpetuate  a  certain  con- 
flict of  local  interests  which  will  find  expression  in  the  formula- 
tion of  legislation  best  designed  to  serve  the  local  interest,  regard- 
less of  the  best  general  results.  The  ensuing  comments  and  sug- 
gestions are  offered  in  no  dogmatic  spirit  but  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  contribute  to  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  income 
tax  in  all  sections,  and,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  to  the  greater 
uniformity  of  income  tax  legislation  and  administrative  pro- 
cedure. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  in  any  discussion  of 
comparative  standards  in  income  tax  legislation  is  that  of  the 
proper  definition  of  gross  income  and  the  proper  deductions  to  be 
allowed  in  the  determination  of  taxable  net  income.  The  greatest 
progress  in  formulating  and  clarifying  these  concepts  has  been 
made  in  the  federal  income  tax  legislation  of  the  past  six  years, 
and  we  are  now  fairly  clear  as  to  the  proper  content  of  the  con- 
cepts of  gross  and  net  income.  The  federal  concepts  are  in  gen- 
eral acceptable  and  might  very  well  be  followed,  with  some  modi- 
fications to  be  suggested  below.  Indeed,  there  would  be  certain 
obvious  advantages  in  following  the  federal  terminology  and  prac- 
tice because  of  the  universal  familiarity  of  taxpayers  with  the 
federal  usage.  The  principal  changes  which  the  writer  would 
suggest  in  the  federal  definition  of  gross  and  net  income  as  these 
are  carried  over  into  the  state  income  tax  laws  are  the  following. 

The!  first  change  would  be  a  more  definite  requirement  for  the 
return  of  total  income  from  all  sources,  whether  taxable  or  not. 
Section  213  of  the  federal  act  of  1918  appears  to  undertake  two 
things  and  the  result  is  failure  to  make  a  proper  distinction  be- 
tween items  which  should  not  be  included  in  gross  income,  be- 
cause they  are  not  income  at  all,  and  items  which  are  properly  in- 
come but  of  a  sort  which  it  is  intended  to  exempt.  In  the  former 
class  would  be  found  such  items  as  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance 
policies,  the  value  of  property  acquired  by  gift  or  bequest,  and 
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amounts  received  under  workmen's  compensation  acts ;  and  in  the 
latter  class  would  be  interest  on  exempt  bonds  and  income  re- 
ceived for  military  and  naval  service.  A  proviso  in  section  213 
does  require  a  statement  of  exempted  bonds,  but  the  inclusion  of 
the  interest  therefrom  in  total  income  should  be  more  clear  and 
specific  because  of  the  bearing  upon  the  interest  deduction,  to  be 
discussed  below.^^ 

A  second  proposed  change  relates  to  the  method  of  dealing  with 
gains  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  capital  assets.  There 
is  doubt  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  wisdom  of  treating  such  gains 
as  taxable  income  at  all,  and  with  this  view  the  writer  has  some 
sympathy,  because  it  appears,  under  even  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction, that  such  a  tax  operates  as  a  bar  or  hindrance  to  the 
ready  transfer  of  property.  Moreover,  it  results  in  imposing  a 
burden  on  the  person  who  sells  which  is  escaped  by  the  one  who 
does  not  sell.^^  On  the  other  hand,  without  some  such  provision  it 
might  be  difficult  to  reach  the  gains  or  income  of  the  professional 
trader  or  dealer  in  land,  or  durable  capital  or  consumer's  goods ; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  attempt  either  a  statutory  or 
administrative  distinction  between  the  professional  trader  and  the 
casual  operator.  The  dilemma  is  a  serious  one,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  wiser  from  the  practical  standpoint  to  impose 
the  tax.  In  this  event  some  limit  should  be  set  to  the  amount  of 
the  increase  in  capital  value  which  is  to  be  subject  to  the  tax.  The 
successive  federal  acts  have  retained  March  1,  1913,  as  the  date 
for  the  determination  of  the  basic  value  of  property  acquired 
theretofore,  and  in  the  event  of  sale  or  other  disposition  they  have 
required  the  inclusion  in  gross  income  of  the  whole  gain  accruing 
since  that  time.  A  seven-year  interval  has  already  elapsed  and 
there  is  no  apparent  disposition  to  move  the  basic  date  forward; 
meantime,  as  values  advance,  every  owner  of  property,  and  espe- 
cially of  real  estate,  finds  himself  less  disposed  to  effect  a  sale  or 

26  C/.  below,  p.  79. 

27  According  to  the  distinction  set  up  by  Professor  Seligman  in  his  recent 
paper,  "Are  Stock  Dividends  Income,"  American  Econosiic  Review,  vol.  IX 
(Sept.,  1919),  p.  517,  the  man  who  sells  has  realized  his  gain,  hence  it  is  in- 
come; but  the  unrealized  gain  of  another  man  who  owns  the  same  kind  of 
property,  say  a  farm,  but  who  does  not  seU  it,  is  an  accretion  to  capital, 
hence  not  income.  It  is  impossible  to  convince  the  average  farmer  or  business 
man  of  the  soundness  of  this  distinction  or,  at  least,  of  its  wisdom  in  a  tax 
law,  when  the  practical  efiFect  is  to  penalize  so  heavily  the  man  who  sells  his 
property. 
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transfer  because  of  the  increasing  tax  burden  due  to  the  gradua- 
tion of  tax  rates.  This  will  mean  that  land  and  capital  goods 
will  in  many  cases  be  retained  by  those  whose  use  of  them  is  less 
efficient,  and  the  entire  community  will  be  penalized  by  this  check 
upon  alienation.  The  taxing  agency  should  consider  these  in- 
direct effects  and  content  itself  with  a  moderate  compromise,  an 
example  of  which  was  contained  in  the  proposed  Ohio  income  tax 
law.=« 

This  compromise  limited  the  gain  to  be  taxed  to  that  which 
had  accrued  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  date  of  sale  or 
transfer,  but  in  no  event  prior  to  the  year  to  the  income  of  which 
the  tax  first  applied.  The  basic  value  for  the  measurement  of 
taxable  gain  from  the  sale  or  transfer  of  capital  assets  would  then 
be  either  the  cost  of  acquisition  or  the  value  as  of  a  date  three 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  sale.  Further,  the  gain  was  presumed 
to  have  accrued  uniformly  over  the  three  years  and  was  to  be 
taxed  at  the  rates  in  effect  during  these  years ;  and,  finally,  the 
taxpayer  was  given  an  option  of  paying  the  tax  in  the  year  of 
sale,  as  outlined  above,  or  of  reporting  annually  the  increase  in 
value  as  disclosed  by  an  inventory  and  paying  the  tax  in  each 
year,  whether  in  anticipation  of  a  sale  or  not.  In  such  case  per- 
mission was  also  to  be  given  to  deduct  losses  disclosed  by  the  in- 
ventory as  an  offset  to  the  gains  reported  in  other  years. 

The  proper  treatment  of  stock  dividends  is  another  moot  point. 
The  economic  question  involved  is  whether  such  dividends  are 
really  income:  the  weight  of  the  authority,  and  of  the  reasoning, 
is  on  the  negative. ^^  Nevertheless,  the  federal  laws  since  1916 
have  contained  the  provision  for  the  inclusion  of  stock  dividends 
in  gross  income,  and  the  state  laws  without  exception  have  followed 
the  example.  The  constitutional  aspects  of  the  question  are  still 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  second  hearing  and  it  is  useless 
to  speculate  on  the  legal  points  involved.  The  issue  in  the  case 
before  the  court,  as  the  writer  understands  it,  however,  is  not  at 
all  the  economic  question  as  to  whether  stock  dividends  are  in- 
come.    The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  the  stock  dividend  is, 

28  This  bill  failed  of  passage.  It  is  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Special  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Ohio  83rd  General  Assembly, 
1919,  pp.  147  ff. 

29  C'/.  Seligman,  loc.  cif.;  also,  F'airchild,  "The  Economic  Nature  of  the 
Stock  Dividend,"  Dull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  vol.  Ill  (Apr.,  1918),  p.  161;  and 
ibid.,  "The  Stock  Dividend,  A  Rejoinder,"  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 
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as  Professor  Davenport  has  put  it,  "a  mere  reshuffling  of  titles";^ 
and  it  follows,  regardless  of  the  court's  decision,  that  they  should 
not  be  included  in  the  return  of  gross  income. 

A  third  point  at  which  all  income  tax  laws,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral, need  improvement  is  in  the  means  for  avoiding  the  discrimina- 
tion which,  while  not  authorized  by  the  language  of  any  of  these 
laws,  is  in  practice  permitted.  This  discrimination  operates 
against  all  who  live  in  cities  and  buy  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  in  favor  of  farmers  and  rural  dwellers  whose  subsistence  is  in- 
cidentally produced  in  the  larger  farm  operations.  It  is  universal, 
in  income  tax  laws,  not  to  permit  the  deduction  of  living  or  family 
expenses,  but  such  deduction  is  in  practice  taken  by  the  large  ma- 
jority of  farmers.  The  administrative  difficulties  involved  in  se- 
curing a  proper  return  of  that  portion  of  the  farmer's  income 
which  is  consumed  rather  than  sold  or  converted  into  cash  are 
tremendous,  and  these  difficulties  are  enhanced  by  the  well  known 
shortcomings  of  farmers'  accounting  methods.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  farmers  and  rural  dwellers  generally  disregard  the 
value  of  products  consumed  in  making  a  return,  or  in  considering 
whether  they  should  make  a  return  at  all.  An  effective  state  ad- 
ministrative organization,  with  income  tax  assessors  who  could 
come  into  fairly  close  contact  with  the  rural  population,  would 
undoubtedly  have  a  better  chance  at  securing  proper  return  of 
such  income  than  the  federal  authorities  have.  Such  administra- 
tive efforts  would  have  a  much  greater  probability  of  success  if 
the  law  under  which  they  were  made  contained  very  definite  pro- 
visions relating  to  income  of  this  sort ;  and  every  state  income  tax 
law  should  contain  such  provisions. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  somewhat  similar  matter  of  house  rents, 
the  Wisconsin  tax  commission  found  that  the  game  was  not  worth 
the  candle.  The  Wisconsin  law  of  1911  required  the  inclusion,  as 
income,  of  the  estimated  rental  value  of  premises  occupied  by  the 
owner,  against  which,  as  deductions,  he  was  to  be  allowed  the  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  and  repairs.  The  efforts  involved  in 
a  proper  estimate  of  rental  value  and  the  proper  accounting  for 
deductible  outlays  was  so  disproportionate  to  the  result  that  this 
provision  was  repealed  in  1917.^^     The  two  cases  are  not  exactly 

30  Davenport,  "The  Stock  Dividend  Again,"  Bull.  Nat,  Tax  Assoc,  vol.  IV 
(Nov.,  1918),  p.  58. 

Si  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1917,  ch.  3T4;  also,  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission, 
Report,  1916,  pp.  46-47. 
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parallel,  for,  in  the  case  of  produce  consumed  on  the  farm,  no 
separate  deductions  as  expense  would  be  necessary.  When  the 
farmer  does  make  a  return  he  deducts  the  entire  expense  of  farm 
operation,  so  that  no  separate  accounting  for  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing that  portion  of  the  product  consumed  is  involved.  Further- 
more, the  net  advantage  would  be  greater  in  the  latter  case, 
b}'  the  difference  between  the  average  rental  value  of  dwellings  and 
the  average  value  of  products  consumed  by  the  typical  rural 
family.  This  game  would  certainly  be  worth  the  candle  in  those 
states  in  which  the  agricultural  element  is  significant. 

On  the  side  of  deductions  the  most  important  change  from  the 
present  provisions  of  the  federal  law  should  be  a  restriction  of  the 
amount  of  interest  on  indebtedness  which  should  be  deductible. 
The  proper  standard  for  such  a  deduction  is  suggested  by  the 
Report  on  a  Plan  for  a  Model  System  of  State  and  Local  Taxa- 
tion.^^  This  is  that  the  proportion  of  interest  on  debts  be  allowed 
which  the  income  from  taxable  sources  bears  to  the  total  income 
from  all  sources.  The  section  covering  this  point  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  New  York  personal  income  tax  law  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  state  income  tax  act.  The  deduction  of  interest  is 
to  be:  ''The  same  proportion  of  interest  paid  or  accrued  within 
the  year  on  indebtedness  which  the  amount  of  such  gross  income 
as  herein  defined  (i.e.,  gross  income  from  taxable  sources)  bears  to 
the  gross  amount  of  the  income  from  all  sources  within  and  with- 
out the  state." 

The  deduction  of  all  taxes,  except  special  assessments,  by  what- 
ever authority  levied,  is  allowed  to  individuals  by  all  of  the  state 
laws  except  that  of  New  York,  which  expressly  excludes  deduction 
of  income  taxes  imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  other 
state  or  taxing  subdivision.  Eminent  legal  authorities  appear  to 
differ  on  the  question  of  the  right  to  deduct  federal  excess  profits 
taxes  under  the  New  York  law  applying  to  business  corporations." 
In  all  other  states  this  deduction  is  permitted,  although  in  Mon- 
tana the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  deducted  depends  on  the  relative 

32  Reference  is  made  to  the  PreUmin<iry  Report  of  the  Committee  Ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Tax  Association  to  Prepare  a  Plan  for  a  Model  Sys- 
tem of  State  and  Loral  Taxation,  p.  15.     Cited  hereafter  as  Ln  the  text  above. 

33  Cf.  Powell,  "Should  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  be  Deducted  in  Computing  the 
New  York  Franchise  Tax  on  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Corporations," 
Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  vol.  IV  (Dec,  1918),  p.  66,  and  Zoller,  "Taxable  Net 
Income  under  the  New  York  Law,"  ibid.   (Jan.,  1919),  p.  97. 
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intrastate  gross  earnings  of  the  business.  It  is  probably  best  to 
allow  such  deductions  in  toto,  since  it  is  hardly  equitable  to  levy 
on  either  an  individual  or  a  business  concern  because  of  taxes  paid 
in  another  jurisdiction. 

Another  fairly  well  established  feature  of  income  taxation  is 
the  type  of  administrative  control  required.  The  most  significant 
contribution  which  Wisconsin  has  made  to  the  modern  income  tax 
movement  has  been  the  development  of  an  efficient  administrative 
organization  and  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  such  an  or- 
ganization for  the  success  of  the  tax.  In  almost  every  state  in 
which  it  is  worth  wliile  to  attempt  an  income  tax,  special  ad- 
ministrative machinery  will  be  required.  The  existing  state  and 
local  officials  are  already  burdened  with  other  duties  and  the  in- 
come tax  must  compete  with  these  other  and  often  varied  obliga- 
tions for  attention.  The  tax  commission  or  the  tax  commissioner 
is  the  logical  head  of  the  income  tax  administration,  and  this  head 
must  have  ample  and  effective  control  over  the  officials  actively 
concerned  with  the  assessment  of  incomes.  The  assessors  of  in- 
comes are  preferably  to  be  centrally  appointed,  but  they  should 
enjoy  such  tenure  and  dignity  of  office  as  will  enable  them  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  those  local  contacts  which  are  as  valuable  in 
securing  results  as  they  are  in  toning  down  the  harshness  which 
otherwise  might  enter  an  administration  entirely  removed  from 
local  control  and  influence.  The  necessarily  inquisitorial  charac- 
ter of  income  tax  administration  must  and  can  be  tempered  by  the 
establishment  of  a  relationship  of  goodwill  and  mutual  respect  be- 
tween assessor  and  taxpayer. 

The  further  details  of  the  administrative  organization  are  capa- 
ble of  some  modification  to  meet  local  conditions,  provided  effec- 
tive central  control  is  maintained.  The  more  satisfactory  plan  is 
that  followed  in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  some 
other  states,  of  providing  for  income  tax  districts  and  an  ap- 
pointive assessor  of  incomes  in  each  district. 

Other  administrative  matters  which  deserve  mention  are  the 
procedure  of  actual  assessment  and  of  appeals,  and  the  system  of 
collection.  On  the  first  two  of  these  points  the  writer  ventures  to 
quote  some  paragraphs  from  a  Report  on  the  Operation  of  State 
Income  Taxes,  written  for  the  Ohio  Joint  Taxation  Committee.^* 

34  "Report  on  the  Operation  of  State  Income  Taxes,"  by  H.  L.  Lutz,  in 
Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Ohio  8Srd  General 
Assembly,  Appendix,  esp.  pp.  94-95. 
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For  the  actual  calculation  and  assessment  of  the  amount  of  income 
tax  due,  there  have  been  developed,  in  general,  two  methods.  One 
method,  which  is  illustrated  in  tlie  federal  practice^  is  to  require  the 
taxpayer  to  calculate  the  tax  due  and  remit  all  or  a  part  of  it  with 
the  return.  After  an  audit,  which  is  supposed  to  be  made  promptly 
but  which  may  not  occur  until  a  lapse  of  one  or  more  years,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  return  and  tlie  payment  is  finally  determined.  The 
other  method,  which  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  is  the  calculation  of 
the  tax  due  by  the  administrative  officials.  Returns  are  due  by  March 
1,  the  assessment  or  determination  of  the  tax  due  is  made  in  the  office 
of  the  income  tax  deputy  and  tax  bills  are  mailed,  by  September  1, 
and  the  tax  is  payable  by  October  1.  This  plan  has  the  merit  of  a 
jirompt  determination  of  the  tax  due,  although  it  is  ojDcn  to  the  ob- 
jection of  hasty  auditing,  additional  clerical  and  postage  expense,  and 
possible  inaccurac}'  due  to  crowded  work.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
lift  a  part  of  the  burden  of  preparing  the  tax  return  from  the  tax- 
payer. Certain  deductions  allowed  from  the  interest  and  dividends 
taxable  under  section  2  are  permitted  by  section  S,  and  the  calcula- 
tion involved  in  this  deduction  is  almost  necessarily  performed  by  the 
tax  officials,  since  the  method  of  determining  the  deduction  provided 
by  the  section  is  almost  certainly'  incomprehensible  to  the  average  tax- 
payer. 

A  necessary  part  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  every  tax  act 
is  the  procedure  for  review  and  abatement  of  assessments.  This  is 
always  a  difficult  problem,  for  neither  of  the  practicable  alternatives 
is  wholly  satisfactory.  In  general,  the  tax  assessing  and  adminis- 
trative officials  may  be  designated  as  a  reviewing  board,,  whose  find- 
ings on  the  facts  may  be  final;  or  an  appeal  may  lie  to  some  outside 
authority,  usually  a  court^  which  is  often  lacking  in  the  technical 
qualifications  required  for  passing  upon  disputed  issues  of  fact.  All 
things  considered  the  review  upon  the  facts  should  be  conducted  by 
the  higher  taxing  authorities,  with  proper  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  legal  rights  by  the  courts. 

A  third  variation  in  systems  of  collection  is  found  in  Wiscon- 
sin ;  and,  especially  for  the  state  income  tax,  this  plan  appears 
to  possess  decided  advantages.  The  income  taxes  assessed  are 
certified  to  the  local  collectors  of  property  taxes  and  are  entered, 
on  a  separate  tax  roll  or  duplicate,  for  collection  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes.  The  low  personal  exemp- 
tions which  should  be  allowed  in  a  state  income  tax  mean  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  will  become  liable  for  income  tax  who  do 
not  ordinarily  have  a  bank  account.  These  persons  will  be  obliged, 
otherwise,  to  remit  to  the  state  by  means  of  money-order,  draft, 
or  in  cash.  There  will  be  additional  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
these  taxpayers,  and  a  possibility  of  some  loss  if  cash  is  sent. 
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Payment  to  the  local  collectors  avoids  what  might  become  a  source 
of  friction  and  complaint  against  the  law. 

Another  point  which  is  fairly  well  settled  in  principle,  if  not  in 
practice,  is  the  relation  of  income  and  property  taxes.  This  re- 
lation is  acceptably  set  forth  in  the  Report  on  a  Plan  for  a  Model 
System  of  State  and  Local  Taxation.  Three  separate  taxes  are 
there  proposed:  a  personal  income  tax,  a  classified  property  tax, 
and  a  business  tax.  Such  a  combination,  it  is  asserted,  will  satisfy 
every  legitimate  claim  of  any  American  state.  Its  substance  is 
thus  summarized  in  the  language  of  the  report  :^^ 

It  provides  that  all  persons  should  be  taxed  fairly  and  fully  at 
their  place  of  domicile  for  the  personal  benefits  they  derive  from  the 
government.  It  provides  that  all  tangible  property  which  any  state 
may  desire  to  tax  shall  be  taxed  fully  at  its  situs  for  the  govern- 
mental services  it  there  receives.  It  eliminates  the  taxation  of  in- 
tangible property,  as  property,  because  such  taxation  cannot  be  car- 
tried  out  without  a  large  amount  of  unjust  double  taxation.  And, 
finally,  it  provides  a  method  by  which  any  state  which  desires  to  tax 
business  may  do  so  in  a  fair  and  effective  manner. 

A  number  of  the  states  have  made  encouraging  progress  toward 
the  proper  correlation  of  income  and  property  taxes.  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts  have  exempted  intangibles  entirely 
from  taxation  as  property,  and  in  the  first-named  state  the  ex- 
emption was  extended  also  to  some  of  the  more  troublesome  forms 
of  tangibles.  At  the  same  time  the  familiar  device  of  the  personal 
property  tax  offset  was  introduced,  whereby  any  taxpayer  might 
present  his  personal  property  tax  receipts  toward  the  payment  of 
his  income  tax.  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  and  Missouri  have 
permitted  the  offset  of  all  taxes  on  personalty,  and  in  the  original 
Missouri  law  the  deduction  of  all  property  taxes  was  pennitted. 
This  costly  blunder  was  corrected  in  1919  and  the  offending  sec- 
tion was  characterized  as  being  "confusing  and  misleading,  and 
in  practical  results  destructive  of  the  ends  sought  by  the  act."^^ 
In  Ohio,  where  efforts  are  at  present  being  made  to  secure  an 
income  tax,  the  curious  spectacle  was  recently  presented  of  cer- 
tain interests  vigorously  opposing  a  classification  amendment  and 
at  the  same  time  advocating  an  income  tax,  with  a  personal  prop- 

35  Op.  cit.,  p.  33.    Cf.  Seligman,  "The  Taxation  of  Nonresidents  in  the  New 
York  Income  Tax  Law,"  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  vol.  V  (Nov.,  1919),  p.  40. 
^6  Laws  of  Missouri,  1917,  p.  524;  ibid.,  1919,  p.  718. 
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erty  tax  offset,  "like  that  of  Wiscousm.'"'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  only  in  Ohio  but  in  western  states  wliich  have  the  personal 
property  tax  offset,  the  real  point  of  such  a  device  is  missed. 

The  real  purpose  of  such  an  offset,  in  Wisconsin,  was  that  of 
safeguarding  state  and  local  revenues  during  the  initial  period  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  yield  of  the  income  tax,  its  constitutionality, 
and  its  permanence  in  the  state  tax  system.^*    A  somewhat  similar 
expedient  was  employed  in  1900  at  the  time  of  the  transition  from 
the  gross  earnings  to  the  ad  valorem  basis  of  railroad  taxation.^^ 
The  tax  offset  has  served  its  purpose  as  a  temporary  and  emer- 
gency measure  and  the  tax  commission  now  urges  its  withdrawal. 
There  is  certainly  very  little  to  be  said  for  a  permanent  offset  of 
the  taxes   on  tangible  personalty  against   the  income  tax.     The 
double  taxation  argument,  if  sound,  would  apply  with  quite  as 
much  force  to  real  estate,  the  owner  of  which  has  quite  as  good  a 
claim  to  an  offset  as  does  the  owner  of  tangible  personalty.     The 
treatment  of  intangibles  as  property  does  involve  double  taxation 
and  the  laws  of  the  progressive  states  contain  recognition  of  this 
fact.     It  cannot  be  plausibly  argued  that  a  tax  on  property  and 
another  tax  on  the  income  from  the  property  is  improper  double 
taxation,  for  we  are  here  dealing  with  two  different  objects  of 
taxation.    Objectionable  double  taxation  does  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  North  Dakota  law,  in  requiring  the  taxation  of 
dividends  as  unearned  income  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  no 
credit  or  offset  to  the  individual  on  account  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  corporations  subject  to  the  act. 

Another  point  at  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  uniformity 
of  practice  is  in  the  treatment  of  nonresidents.  This  uniformity 
is  attainable  in  either  of  two  ways :  the  application  of  the  tax  to 
residents  only,  as  in  Massachusetts,  or  the  extension  to  nonresi- 
dents of  a  credit  on  account  of  income  taxes  paid  in  the  state  of 
residence,  as  in  New  York.  All  of  the  western  states  tax  nonresi- 
dents, but  none  of  them  allow  such  credits,  although  the  Oklahoma 
law  apparently  permits  the  personal  exemption  to  nonresidents 
and  the  North  Dakota  law  authorizes  it  on  application.     A  partial 

37  The  classification  amendment  was  defeated  in  November,  1918,  by  about 
77,000  votes,  largely  through  the  activities  of  the  Ohio  Grange,  which  thus  put 
itself  in  the  position  of  defender  and  advocate  of  the  general  property  tax. 
C/.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  vol.  V,  p.  65. 

38  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  Report,  1918,  p.  7. 

39  Lutz,  The  State  Tax  Commission,  p.  258. 
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justification  for  the  Wisconsin  practice  may  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ent rule  which  governs  the  liability  of  all  incomes  to  taxation  in 
that  state,  but  this  principle  is  out  of  line  with  the  modern  ten- 
dency and  should  be  changed.^"  There  is  little  enough  prospect 
of  uniformity  here,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  another  instance  of 
fundamental  conflict  of  interests  between  the  western  and  the 
eastern  states/^  The  logic  of  the  situation  would  lead  to  the  tax 
on  residents  only,  as  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  credit  feature 
with  the  income  tax  in  general  use ;  but  expediency  calls  for  the 
other  solution,  since  there  would  not  be  double  taxation  of  the  in- 
come of  any  given  nonresident  until  the  state  of  his  residence  also 
introduced  such  a  tax.*" 

Finally,  the  fiscal  adequacy  and  elasticity  of  the  state  income 
tax,  under  proper  conditions,  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  well  es- 
tablished. These  conditions  may  be  inferred  from  the  experience 
of  the  two  states  whose  financial  results  with  the  income  tax  have 
been  most  extensive.  For  Wisconsin  the  gain  from  the  use  of  the 
income  tax  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :*^ 

Excess  of  Ixcome  Tax  Oyer  the  Pebsoxal  Property  Tax  Used  as  Offset  and 

THE  Estimated  Amount  Lost  by  the  Exemption  of 

Certain  Personal  Property 


Year 

Income  tax 
assessed 

Personal  tax 
used  as  offset 

Estimated  tax 
on  exemptions 

Delinquent   in- 
come tax 

1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 

$3,482,000 
4,084,000 
4,145,000 
3,837,000 

$1,609,000 
1,805,000 
1,987,000 
1,825,000 

$700,000 
700,000 
700,000 
700,000 

$241,000 
251,000 
251,000 
105,000 

Totals 

$15,549,000 

$7,228,000 

$2,800,000 

$753,000 

Total  income  tax  assessed  $15,549,000 
Total  personal  and  delin- 
quent        10,782,000 


Total  excess    . . 
Average  excess 


$4,767,000 
1,191,000 


Personal  tax  offset $7,228,000 

Estimated  tax  on   exemp- 
tions       2,800,000 

Delinquent   753,000 


Total   $10,782,000 


In  commenting  on  this  table  the  tax  commission  states  that  a  large 


*o  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  Report,  1918,  pp,  7-8. 

41  For  example,  the  inheritance  tax.  Cf.  the  discussion  of  the  inheritance 
tax  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  National  Tax  Conference,  1912,  pp.  303- 
320. 

*2  Professor  Seligman  has  attempted  to  reconcile  justice  and  expediency  in 
his  defense  of  the  New  York  tax  on  nonresidents  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nor- 
tional  Tax  Association,  vol.  V  (Nov.,  1919),  p.  40. 
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part  of  the  amount  shown  here  as  dehnquent  was  really  collected 
later  by  the  count}'  treasurers;  and,  in  consequence,  the  excess  of 
the  income  tax  should  be  greater  than  is  actually  shown.  From 
the  published  statistics  for  later  years  some  of  these  totals  may  be 
extended:" 


1916            I            1917 

Total  tax  assessed  

Offset    

$5,329,000 
2^11,000 

$9,482,000 
3,307,000 

Excess  of  income  \xx. .... 

$3,118,000 

$6,175,000 

The  total  tax  assessed  for  1918  was  $11,830,000.  It  appears 
from  these  figures  that  the  yield  of  the  income  tax  has  expanded 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  personal  property  tax  offsets,  and 
that  there  is,  therefore,  much  greater  elasticity  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  tax. 

The  Massachusetts  tax  commissioner  has  published  an  exhibit 
of  the  assessments  of  the  first  year  (see  page  87).*^ 

The  amount  of  intangibles  assessed  in  1916  and  the  tax  derived 
therefrom  are  not  ascertainable  since  the  Massachusetts  tax  re- 
turns did  not  separate  the  two  classes  of  personalty.  It  required 
$8,120,621  to  reimburse  the  cities  and  towns  in  1917  for  the  loss 
of  taxes  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  total  personalty  assessed  in 
1917  below  the  amount  assessed  in  1915.  This  decrease  represents 
the  amount  of  tax  "which,  it  is  assumed,  had  been  derived  from  in- 
tangibles plus  a  small  allowance  for  fuller  disclosure  of  tangible 
property  in  1917.  Estimating  the  loss  due  to  the  $300  exemption 
and  that  due  to  the  exemption  of  nonresident  beneficiaries  of 
estates  and  trusts  at  $2,100,000,  the  former  yield  of  that  part  of 
the  intangibles  which  paid  income  tax  in  1917  was  placed  between 
$6,367,000  and  $6,867,000."  The  new  tax  represented,  there- 
fore, a  real  gain  of  about  .$2,000,000  in  the  first  year.  The  total 
assessment  of  income  for  1918,  at  the  date  of  the  annual  report, 
was  $14,387,000.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  income 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends  is  proving  to  be  very  much  more 
productive  of  revenue  than  the  former  taxes  at  high  rates  on  the 
capital  value  of  such  intangibles  as  were  listed. 

43  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  Report,  1916,  p.  68. 
**Ibid.,  1918,  p.  12. 

45  Massachusetts  Tax  Commissioner,  Report,  1917,  p.  20. 
48  Cf.  the  discussion  in  the  Report,  1917,  pp.  16-18. 
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The  elasticity  of  tlie  tax  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  and  prac- 
tical benefits  from  this  feature  have  already  been  realized  by 
Massachusetts  and  West  Virginia,  through  the  readjustment  of 
rates.  In  order  to  meet  the  unusual  expenses  of  the  war  period 
Massachusetts  levied  an  additional  tax  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
taxes  already  laid  on  incomes/^  Tliis  act  was  to  be  in  force  for 
one  year  only.  In  1919  a  special  fund  was  voted  to  provide  suit- 
able recognition  for  service  men,  and  a  part  of  this  was  secured 
by  increasing  by  1  o  per  cent  the  rate  on  interest  and  dividends 
during  the  years  1918-1921  inclusive.*^  At  the  same  time  the 
rate  on  business  incomes  received  during  the  years  1918  and  1919 
was  increased  by  1  per  cent.*"  The  war  emergency  was  likewise 
made  the  occasion,  in  West  Virginia,  for  an  additional  tax  on  cor- 
porate incomes  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  ^  per  cent,  which  was 
to  endure  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  after  the  termination  of 
the  war.^°  The  board  of  public  works  was  to  determine  the  exact 
rate  and  the  proceeds  were  to  go  into  a  special  fund  for  the  state 
council  of  defense.  This  emergency  act  was  repealed  in  1919,  but 
the  additional  rate  of  ^  per  cent  was  retained  and  made  perma- 
nent." 

In  contrast  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  at  some 
points  in  the  development  of  state  income  taxation  is  the  diversity 
which  marks  the  various  statutory  rules  for  the  apportionment  of 
income  to  the  state,  especially  in  the  case  of  corporations.  This 
problem  was  characterized  by  Professor  Scligman  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  solution  by  the  states,"  while  the  National  Tax 
Association  Committee  on  a  Model  System  of  State  and  Local 
Taxation  asserted  that  "practicable  methods"  existed  for  making 
such  a  determination  and  that  no  serious  difficulty  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended at  this  point. ^^  The  latter  position  was  properly 
enough  taken  in  the  case  of  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  and 
other  public  utilities,  under  the  unit  rule  of  assessment  and  assign- 
ment of  value  on  the  mileage  basis.''*  Some  states,  including  West 
Virginia,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota,  have  taken  a  similar  basis 

<7  Laics  of  Massachusetts,  1918,  ch.  252. 

*^Ibid.,  1919,  ch.  342. 

o  Ibid.,  ch.  324. 

^0  Laws  of  West  Virginia,  Extraordinary  Session,  1917,  ch.  6. 

"  Ibid.,  1919,  ch.  7. 

f;2  Seligman,   The  Income   Tax    (1911),  pp.  645-649. 

63  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Model  System,  p.  29. 
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for  the  apportionment  of  corporate  income  to  the  state,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  distribution  of  property  is  a  satisfactory 
guide  to  the  distribution  of  income.  But  is  this  true  of  the  manu- 
facturing concern  doing  business  in  several  states?  The  raw  ma- 
terials are  bought  in  one  state,  the  processes  of  manufacture  are 
carried  on  in  another,  and  the  products  are  sold  in  many  others. 
In  which  state  is  the  income  earned,  or  in  what  manner  shall  it  be 
apportioned.''  Any  allocation  of  income  in  such  a  case  must  be 
arbitrary,  but  there  may  be  serious  and  extensive  multiple  taxa- 
tion unless  there  is  some  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  methods,  or 
at  least  in  the  results,  of  the  apportionment.  The  most  sugges- 
tive method  which  has  yet  appeared,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  is 
that  contained  in  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1919;"^  and  its  value 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  apportionment  is  to  be  determined 
by  a  number  of  factors  in  so  far  as  these  are  severally  applicable. 
This  rule  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  such  part  of  the  net  income  as  would  be  taxable  under 
the  income  tax  laws  of  1916,  if  received  by  an  inhabitant,  is  made 
taxable.  The  details  of  this  deduction  are  simply  a  coordination 
of  this  tax  with  the  law  of  1916,  and  are  of  local  interest  only. 
The  amount  of  net  income  which  remains  after  the  deduction  of 
such  amounts  as  would  be  taxable  under  the  above  provision  is  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts ;  of  these  parts,  one  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  location  of  the  tangible 
property  within  and  without  the  state;  another  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  wages,  salaries,  commissions,  and  other 
compensation  paid  to  employees  within  and  without  the  state;  and 
the  final  third  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  gross  receipts.  The 
scope  of  the  last  two  bases  is  definitely  set  forth  in  the  law.  This 
rule  appears  complicated,  but  no  simple  rule  can  preserve  the 
equities ;  and  while  mere  complexity  is  no  guaranty  of  such  a  re- 
sult, the  odds  are  certainly  in  favor  of  a  rule,  which,  like  that  of 
Massachusetts,  gives  weight  to  the  more  important  factors  in- 
volved in  the  origin  of  interstate  income. 

Another  question  of  some  practical  importance  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  returns  to  the  federal  government  and  the  determination 
of  net  income  thereunder  should  be  made  the  sole  basis  for  the 
state's  assessment  of  net  income.     The  laws  of  Connecticut  and 

5*  But  Cf.  Lutz,  The  State  Tax  Commission,  p.  305,  for  the  case  of  the  ex- 
press companies  in  Michigan. 

55  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1919,  ch.  355. 
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Massachusetts  make  the  federal  determination  of  net  income  final, 
while  West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  some  other  states,  permit  an 
independent  assessment  of  net  income  by  the  state  authorities, 
without  precluding  the  acceptance  of  the  federal  assessment.  It 
is  no  reflection  on  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  to  recommend  that 
the  state  officials  be  allowed  original  jurisdiction.  In  Connecti- 
cut some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  a  complete 
file  of  the  series  of  amendments  and  corrections  which  have  been 
made  and  allowed  by  the  federal  auditors,  and  the  uncertainty  to 
which  such  a  condition  naturally  gives  rise  is  very  undesirable 
from  the  administrative  standpoint. 

A  final  question  to  be  touclicd  upon  is  that  of  the  proper  dis- 
position of  the  receipts  from  the  state  income  tax.  All  of  the 
states  except  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  retain  the 
entire  proceeds  for  the  use  of  the  state  government.  None  of  them 
is  hampered  as  Ohio  is,  with  a  constitutional  requirement  that  at 
least  one  half  of  the  jneld  be  distributed  to  the  municipality  or 
township  of  source.'^®  Whether  the  yield  is  to  be  retained  by  the 
state  or  distributed  locally  is  always  a  matter  of  purely  local 
concern;  but  this  much  seems  clear  from  the  experience  of  Wis- 
consin, and  it  makes  the  outlook  especially  discouraging  in  Ohio, 
that  it  is  unwise  to  undertake  distribution  of  any  large  part  of  the 
tax  to  the  district  of  source,  assuming  that  the  source  can  be  un- 
failingly determined.  Under  the  plan  of  returning  70  per  cent  to 
the  districts  of  origin,  certain  rural  towns  in  Wisconsin  in  which 
large  industrial  plants  are  located  appear  to  be  receiving  an  in- 
come far  in  excess  of  their  requirements,  a  condition  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  conducive  to  economy  of  public  management. ^^  Be- 
yond the  extent  to  which  an  equalization  of  revenue  is  required  by 
the  exemption  of  intangibles  or  other  personal  property,  the  best 
use  of  the  income  tax  would  appear  to  be  for  interests  or  pur- 
poses which  are  statewide,  such  as  education,  public  health  con- 
6er\'ation,  and  similar  activities.  The  example  of  Massachusetts, 
in  setting  aside  about  $4,000,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  income 
tax  as  a  state  school  fund  for  the  equalization  of  educational  op- 
portunities throughout  the  state,  is  worthy  of  emulation.''* 

s«  Constitution  of  Ohio,  art.   XII,  sec.  9. 

57  Lyon,  "The  Distribulion  of  Income  Taxes  to  Localities,"  Bull.  Nat.  Tax 
Assoc,  vol.  V   (Dec,  1919),  p.  73. 
^^  Laves  of  Massachusetts,  1919,  ch.  363. 
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Some  brief  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  survey  of  the 
newer  income  tax  movement. 

First,  the  diversity  and  variety  of  legislation  is  unfortunate; 
and,  if  this  tendency  continues,  diversity  and  variety  may  become 
chaos.  If  such  a  thing  is  at  all  feasible,  a  model  income  tax  law 
should  be  drafted  and  recommended  by  the  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion or  some  other  body. 

Second,  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  formulation  of 
certain  features  of  income  taxation,  such  as  the  definition  of  in- 
come, the  relation  of  income  and  property  taxes,  and  at  other 
points.  With  all  of  the  agencies  which  are  capable  of  influencing 
legislative  action  in  cooperation  behind  a  program,  the  unwise 
tendencies  toward  diversity  might  be  checked. 

Third,  a  number  of  states  appear  to  have  been  attracted  to  the 
income  tax  with  little  regard  to  the  proper  conditions  upon  which 
success  depends.  Effective  administration  is  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant single  condition  to  be  emphasized,  without  which  the  in- 
come tax  has  never  succeeded. 

Fourth,  under  the  kind  of  administration  that  is  now  possible, 
the  system  of  assessment  upon  original  return  is  superior  to  that 
of  stoppage  at  the  source.  Information  at  the  source  is  a  very 
useful  aid  to  administration  and  should  be  extensively  employed. 

Fifth,  under  the  proper  conditions  of  income  capacity  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fiscal  adequacy  and 
elasticity  of  the  income  tax.  The  fiscal  results  will  be  relatively 
much  more  important  in  the  states  with  a  large  urban  population 
and  with  the  higher  range  of  incomes  which  this  concentration  of 
population  and  wealth  betokens. 

Sixth,  the  income  tax  is  not  necessarily  the  road  to  financial 
salvation  for  every  state.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  states 
have  hastened  to  patronize  a  new  and  attractive  fiscal  panacea, 
nor  will  it  be  the  last.  Each  local  revenue  system  must  be  adapted 
to  reach  the  local  sources  of  taxpaying  capacity,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  income  tax  is  a  useful  tax  form  for 
reaching  this  capacity  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Careful  study  of  local  conditions  should  precede 
the  introduction  not  only  of  this,  but  of  every  other  experiment  in 
financial  legislation. 

Harley  L.  Lutz. 

Oherlm  College. 


RECIPROCAL  OR  INTER-INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS 

BY  FIRE 

"We  get  back  85  per  cent  of  the  premiums  we  pay  for  fire  in- 
surance. That  is  real  insurance."  So  spoke  the  most  successful 
merchant  in  a  large  city,  as  he  began  to  outline  to  the  writer  the 
advantages  he  experienced  from  reciprocal  fire  insurance.  Al- 
most at  tlie  same  time  Rulon  S.  Wells,  commissioner  of  insurance 
of  the  state  of  Utah,  was  declaring  before  the  Convention  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  meeting  in  Denver^  that  the  system  was 
"a  snare  and  a  delusion,  that  it  brought  into  mutual  relationship 
of  responsibility  varied  classes  of  property  owners  who  would  do 
well  to  investigate  the  moral  standing  of  those  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  losses  for."  A  glance  at  the  names  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers signed  to  inter-insurance  contracts  proves  that  some  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  in  America  utilize  reciprocal  fire 
insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  John  S.  Patterson,^  then 
commissioner  of  insurance  and  banking  of  Texas,  as  recently  as 
1915  made  the  startling  statement  that: 

During  1914  the  people  of  Texas  were  swindled  out  of  not  less  than 
one  million  dollars  by  so-called  inter-insurance^  to  say  nothing  of  un- 
paid losses.  There  were  forty-nine  exchanges  holding  certificates 
from  the  Department  when  I  came  into  office  on  January  23  of  this 
year;  today  there  is  not  a  certificate  in  force.  Out  of  the  above  num- 
ber there  were  some  transacting  an  honest  insurance  business;  others 
knew  no  limit  to  their  rascality. 

Evidently,  both  good  and  evil  have  resulted  from  inter-insur- 
ance. To  permit  business  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gains 
from  this  method  of  insurance  and  to  guard  against  at  least  some 
of  the  pitfalls,  thirty-one  states,^  most  of  them  within  the  last  six 
years,  have  enacted  laws  regulating  the  exchange  of  such  con- 
tracts. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain  the  operation 
of  a  reciprocal  exchange*  and  to  discuss  its  methods. 

1  Insurance  Report,  Sept.,  1918. 

2  Reciprocal  Insurance,  What  Is  It?  A  reprint  of  an  address  delivered  at 
Monterey,  California,  Sept.  23,  1915,  to  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Ojmmissioners. 

3  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin.  Hawaii,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  British  Columbia,  also 
provide  for  reciprocal  insurance. 

*  There  are  said  to  be  about  150  exchanges  in  the  United  States. 
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Illustration  of  Reciprocal  Insurance.  A  reciprocal  or  inter- 
insurance  exchange  is  a  place  where  business  concerns  exchange 
with  each  other  contracts  of  indemnity  against  fire  and  lightning 
(or  other  hazard)  for  certain  definite  amounts.  A  is  insured  by 
B,  C,  D,  and  E.  B  is  insured  by  ^,  C,  D,  and  E.  C  is  insured  by 
A,  B,  D,  and  E.  D  is  insured  hy  A,  B,  C,  and  E.  E  is  insured  by 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.  To  make  the  exchange  of  contracts  each  appli- 
cant for  insurance,  called  a  subscriber,  gives  a  power  of  attorney 
to  a  manager,  called  the  attorney-in-fact,  who  conducts  the  ex- 
change. Suppose  101  concerns  are  to  make  the  exchange,  each 
having  authorized  the  attorney  to  bind  it  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  on  each  risk.  If  Concern  No.  1  wishes  $110,000  of  insur- 
ance, it  cannot  be  had,  for  there  are  only  100  other  subscribers. 
It  can  get  a  $100,000  policy.  The  standard  fire  policy  of  the 
state  in  which  the  applicant  resides  is  written  up.  At  the  end  of 
the  policy  a  clause  is  added  specifying  the  liability  of  each  signer 
to  be  one  one-hundredth  part  of  the  face,  or  $1,000,  and  the  signa- 
ture of  each  of  the  hundred  other  concerns  is  affixed  by  the  at- 
torney-in-fact. If  Concern  No.  2  desires  a  policy  for  $25,000,  it 
is  signed  by  each  of  the  other  concerns  under  a  final  paragraph 
stating  that  the  liability  of  each  is  $250.  If  there  are  412  sub- 
scribers and  each  limits  his  liability  on  a  single  risk  to  $2,000,  the 
largest  policy  that  can  be  written  is  411  times  $2,000,  or  $822,- 
000 ;  on  a  policy  for  $25,000  the  liability  of  each  subscriber  would 
be  $25,000  divided  by  411,  w^hich  is  $60.83.  The  amount  of  liabil- 
ity, $100,  $250,  $500,  $750,  $1,000,  $2,000,  $2,500,  or  $10,000, 
which  a  subscriber  will  assume  on  a  single  risk  is  specified  in  his 
power  of  attorney. 

Subscriber's  Agreement  and  Power  of  Attorney.  It  would  be  in- 
convenient for  each  subscriber  to  receive  and  pass  on  every  appli- 
cation for  insurance.  Therefore  each  subscriber  delegates  the 
power  to  examine  applications  and  sign  policies  to  the  same  per- 
son, the  attorney-in-fact,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  exchange. 
The  attorney  is  thus  enabled  to  do  business  for  all  in  one  place 
at  one  time.  The  instrument  which  each  subscriber  gives  him  is 
called  the  "subscriber's  agreement  and  power  of  attorney."  The 
agreement  and  the  power  may  be  separate,  but  usually  they  are 
together  in  one  document.  This  instrument  specifies  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  method  and  prescribes  the  duties  that  may  be  per- 
formed for  the  subscriber  by  the  attorney-in-fact.  Sometimes  it 
is  short  enough  to  go  on  one  page  of  paper,  size  8^  by  11  inches; 
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it  may  occupy  three  pages  of  small  print  on  paper  81/^  by  14 
inches.  The  main  features  of  the  agreement  will  be  stated  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs.  The  scope  of  the  power  of  the  attorney- 
in-fact  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
shorter  agreements: 

To  exchange  indemnity  with  subscribers  at  said  exchange;  to  make, 
issue,  change,  modify,  classify,  reinsure  or  cancel  contracts  therefor 
containing  such  terms,  clauses,  conditions,  warranties  and  agreements, 
as  he  shall  deem  best  and  to  subscribe  such  contracts ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  exchanged  for  us  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the 
amount  hereinafter  subscribed  by  us ;  to  demand,  collect,  receive  and 
receipt  for  all  moneys  due  us  or  for  credit  to  our  account  as  a  sub- 
scriber; to  give,  waive  or  receive  all  notices  or  proofs  of  loss;  to  ad- 
just and  settle  all  losses  and  claims  under  such  contracts  or  other 
evidences  of  indemnity;  to  perform  or  waive  all  agreements  or  stipula- 
tions of  any  such  contracts ;  to  accept  or  appoint  any  person  to  accept 
service  of  process;  to  appear  for  us  in  anj^  suits,  actions,  or  proceed- 
ings and  bring,  prosecute,  defend,  compromise,  settle  or  adjust  same; 
to  execute  any  and  all  documents  and  perform  any  and  all  acts  neces- 
sary to  effect  compliance  under  an}'  law  relating  to  such  contracts  or 
to  the  exchange  of  such  indemnity;  to  perform  every  act  not  herein 
specially  mentioned  that  we  could  ourselves  do  in  relation  to  any  con- 
tract hereby  authorized ;  provided,  however,  that  said  attorney  shall 
have  no  power  to  make  us  jointly  liable  with  any  other  subscriber; 
and  every  liability  of  whatever  nature  he  is  authorized  to  incur  for 
us  hereunder  is  to  be  in  every  ease  several  and  not  joint. 

Premiums  and  Expenses.  The  premium  which  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance to  the  manager  is  nearly  always  the  same  as  is  charged  by 
the  stock  fire  insurance  companies.  The  manager's  compensation 
is  a  commission  on  the  premiums.  This  commission  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  business  of  each  exchange.  Many  ex- 
changes have  it  fixed  at  25  per  cent ;  a  wholesale  grocers'  exchange 
operates  at  20  per  cent ;  department  store  exchanges  get  off  at 
15  per  cent  or  even  10  per  cent.  What  this  compensation  covers 
in  addition  to  the  services  of  the  manager  is  illustrated  by  this 
quotation  from  a  subscriber's  agreement: 

It  is  expressly  agreed  and  understood  that  they  (the  managers) 
shall,  out  of  said  compensation,  themselves  defray  all  disbursements 
of  every  character,  except  losses,  counsel  fees,  costs  and  expenses  of 
lawsuits,  taxes,  legal  assessments,  expenses  of  fire  control,  fees  of  the 
advisory  committee,  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  investment  and 
custod}'  of  funds  and  securities,  and  of  the  adjustment  of  losses. 

The  manager  himself  pays  for  rent,  salaries,  traveling  ex- 
penses, printing,  supplies,  etc.     All  premiums  after  expenses  and 
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losses  have  been  deducted,  belong  to  the  subscribers.  The  most 
successful  group  of  inter-insurers  have  regularly  saved  for  them- 
selves 85  per  cent  of  their  premiums.  Another  group  has  returned 
amounts  equal  to  78  per  cent  of  the  premiums  received.  Some  ex- 
changes report  savings  of  50  per  cent,  some  25  per  cent,  while 
others  have  failed  absolutely  and  produced  net  losses  to  their 
members. 

Separate  Accounts  for  Each  Subscriber,  Since  the  premiums 
are  the  property  of  the  separate  subscribers  (every  contract  ex- 
amined declares  there  are  no  joint  funds),  separate  accounts  with 
each  member  are  necessary.  Two  different  methods  of  accounting 
are  used.  Plan  One.  The  premium  of  each  subscriber  is  held  in 
trust  for  him.  Each  account  is  credited  with  the  premium  re- 
ceived and  with  the  earnings  from  the  investment  of  the  premium 
and  the  accumulated  surplus.  Each  account  is  debited  with  its 
share  of  expenses  and  losses.  The  balance,  if  there  is  a  credit  bal- 
ance, is  the  saving  of  the  subscriber  from  the  premium  paid.  Plan 
Two.  The  premium  paid  by  a  subscriber  belongs  pro  rata  to  the 
other  subscribers  who  have  signed  his  policy.  Each  account  is 
credited  with  its  share  of  every  premium  received  and  with  the 
earnings  from  the  investment  of  the  credit  balances.  Each  ac- 
count is  debited  with  its  proper  share  of  expenses  and  losses.  The 
credit  balance,  if  there  is  one,  is  profit  realized  from  the  business 
of  insuring  fellow-subscribers.  By  this  method  a  subscriber  who 
carries  much  less  insurance  than  his  fellow-members  may  receive 
profits  greater  than  his  premiums. 

Reserve  against  Unusual  Losses.  It  is  a  common  rule  to  re- 
quire that  all  savings  or  profits  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  a 
surplus  equal  to  double  the  subscriber's  risk  on  a  single  policy  is 
provided.  If  the  risk  on  each  policy  is  $2,500  or  $250,  the  surplus 
finally  required  is  $5,000  or  $500,  respectively.  Some  agreements 
provide  that  this  surplus  shall  grow  from  partial  savings.  One 
provision,  for  instance,  reads :  "not  to  exceed  one  half  of  our  aver- 
age savings  shall  be  reserved  as  net  surplus  until  such  surplus 
shall  equal  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars."  After  the  desired 
amount  of  surplus  is  reached,  the  credit  balance  in  excess  thereof 
is  returned  each  year  in  cash  to  the  subscriber. 

Payment  of  Excess  Losses.  If  current  losses  are  so  great  as  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  current  premiums  and  accumulated  profits, 
what  is  the  liability  of  each  subscriber?  Some  reciprocals  place 
no  limit  upon  their  right  to  assess  subscribers.     Some  provide  that 
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each  insured  shall  not  pay  more  than  his  annual  premium  on  any 
one  risk ;  some  that  he  shall  not  pay  more  than  one  additional 
premium  on  any  one  risk.  Such  provisions  still  leave  no  limit  to 
the  liability  for  aggregate  losses.  There  is  a  type  of  agreement 
in  use,  however,  that  attempts  to  restrict  aggregate  losses  to  the 
annual  premium  or  deposit,  by  means  of  payments  for  reinsur- 
ance. The  exchanges  writing  the  largest  hazards  provide  that  in 
case  of  one  fire  involving  several  risks  the  insurance  in  force  must 
be  reduced  to  make  the  pro  rata  liability  of  each  subscriber  no 
more  than  a  multiple  of,  say,  four  or  five  times  the  liability  on  each 
risk.  The  aggregate  liability  in  the  case  of  many  single  fires  is 
still,  as  it  should  be,  unlimited.  Usuall}'  the  subscriber  authorizes 
the  attorney,  in  the  event  that  the  surplus  is  insufficient  to  pay 
losses,  to  draw  on  him,  and,  if  necessary,  sue  him  for  the  amount, 
provided  the  maximum  liability  of  the  subscriber  has  not  been 
reached.  Sometimes  the  agreement  calls  for  a  flat  sum  to  be  paid 
on  demand  in  case  of  excess  losses.  It  is  always  possible  to  author- 
ize the  attorney  to  insure  the  subscriber  against  excess  liability. 
Some  of  the  exchanges  provide  regularly  for  the  deduction  of  5 
per  cent  of  the  premiums  to  take  care  of  this  cost  of  reinsurance. 
Maximum  liability  is  the  knottiest  problem  of  the  reciprocals. 
Can  you  limit  liability  and  still  have  good  insurance?  The  proper 
solution  is  not  to  weaken  insurance  by  attempting  to  restrict 
liability  by  contract,  but  to  lessen  losses  by  sound  underwriting, 
and  not  assume  the  hazard  of  conflagration.  Here  is  one  such 
plan:  "It  is  our  policy  not  to  write  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
one  risk  limit  in  an^'  one  city  block  or  square,  and  not  to  write 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  five  risk  limits  in  any  city."  When 
maximum  limits  are  involved  the  subscriber  must  know  how  many 
risks  are  about  him.  If  his  contract  limits  his  liability  on  a  single 
risk  to  $1,000  and  to  four  times  that  on  a  single  fire,  and  there  are 
eight  other  risks  in  that  area  besides  himself,  he  is  only  one  half 
insured  against  conflagration.  If  there  are  only  four  other  risks 
in  that  area,  he  is  insured  to  the  face  of  his  policy  even  if  a  con- 
flagration occurs. 

Withdrau'al  from  Agreement.  A  subscriber  can  withdraw  from 
his  agreement  at  any  time  by  giving  due  notice.  Some  exchanges 
require  a  ten-day  notice,  some  five-day,  and  one  practices  a  one- 
day  notice.  This  does  not  mean  that  withdrawal  can  be  eff'ected 
completely  within  that  time.  The  other  policyholders  may  claim 
legal  notice  of  cancellation  which   is  five  days.      Obligations   al- 
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ready  incurred  must  be  met.  The  agreements  invariably  provide 
that  within  thirty  days  after  all  obligations  are  fulfilled,  the  ac- 
count shall  be  closed  and  the  credit  balance  paid  to  the  retiring 
subscriber. 

Special  Class  Insurance.  The  big  advantage  claimed  for  recip- 
rocal insurance  is  that  it  is  more  economical.  How  is  it  possible  to 
insure  for  less  than  is  charged  by  the  stock  companies,  the  best  of 
which  lead  the  world  in  insurance  ability  .^  The  factory  mutuals  of 
New  England  proved  that  if  only  the  highest  class  risks  of  one 
kind  were  studied  and  accepted  the  cost  could  be  reduced.  This 
idea  is  characteristic  of  the  best  reciprocals.  The  manager  of  a 
large  western  exchange  says : 

With  few  exceptions,  reciprocal  insurance  is  confined  to  the  service 
of  special  classes  or  particular  industries.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  plan  of  reciprocal  insurance,  as  well  as  of  mutual  insurance, 
is  best  suited  to  the  service  of  a  particular  industry  or  a  particular 
class  or  classes  of  risks,  which  enables  the  management  to  become 
experts  concerning  those  particular  classes,  and  thereby  able  to  give  a 
specialized  service,  which  must  necessarily  result  in  a  reduced  cost. 

An  examination  of  the  risks  of  reciprocals  shows  them  to  be 
certain  special  lines  such  as  bank  buildings,  steam  laundries,  steam 
bakeries,  lumber  mills,  wholesale  houses,  drug  stores,  hotels,  and 
department  stores.  An  inter-insurer  of  hotels  and  drug  stores 
says:  "We  write  only  upon  buildings  of  biick,  stone  or  fireproof 
construction  and  the  contents  therein,  in  towns  or  cities  with  ade- 
quate fire  protection."  One  exchange  advertises  the  following 
safeguards :  "Elimination  of  moral  hazard ;  wide  separation  of 
risks ;  rigid  inspections ;  thorough  equipment  of  automatic  sprink- 
lers— no  exceptions."     The  manager  of  another  exchange  says: 

The  principal  features  that  make  for  the  success  of  our  insurance 
are  the  following:  No  concern  worth  less  than  $125,000  is  eligible 
on  account  of  the  assessment  feature;  in  other  words,  he  must  be  strong 
enough  financially  to  meet  an  assessment  of  $20,000  without  flinching, 
if  called  upon  to  do  so  (no  assessments  have  been  made  for  twenty 
years).  No  application  is  approved  unless  the  concern  is  of  the  high- 
est commercial  standing  in  the  community.  Our  inspection  department 
is  a  most  important  adjunct  and  we  maintain  a  corps  of  specially 
trained  men  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  who  do  nothing  but  inspect  our 
risks  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  four  times  a  year.  Our  subscrib- 
ers, who  are  not  in  business  to  burn,  cheerfully  cooperate  with  our 
efforts  to  minimize  the  fire  hazard. 

The  writer  went  to  a  subscriber  to  this  reciprocal  and  asked  him 
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if  he  would  sliow  liini  the  signatures  to  his  insurance  policy.  As 
he  read  over  the  names  of  America's  leading  merchants,  he  realized 
the  literal  truth  of  what  the  attorneys  had  written  him  and  began 
to  comprehend  how  it  had  been  possible  for  this  group  during 
twenty-five  years  to  have  a  loss  record  of  only  $536,000  and  to 
pay  back  to  its  members  a  total  of  $6,000,000  in  cash  refunds. 

The  Ad-A^ory  Committee,  or  Trustees.  The  advisory  commit- 
tee is  a  part  of  every  reciprocal  organization.  In  some  cases  it 
is  a  real  power,  though  in  others  the  opponents  of  the  method  de- 
clare the  members  of  the  committee  to  be  figureheads  utilized  by 
profiteering  managers.  This  committee  is  elected  by  the  subscrib- 
ers and  has  three,  five,  or  seven  members.  In  one  of  the  strong 
exchanges  the  following  provisions  apply:  (1)  The  committee 
must  be  elected  annually;  (2)  each  member  must  be  a  person,  or 
member  of  a  firm,  or  a  stockholder  or  officer  of  a  corporation  who 
is  a  subscriber;  (3)  it  must  have  entire  control  of  the  care  of  all 
funds  except  the  manager's  commission;  (4)  no  payments  can  be 
made  from  these  funds  except  by  a  person  or  persons  designated 
by  the  committee;  (5)  no  new  subscriber  can  be  admitted  without 
the  consent  of  the  committee;  (6)  any  subscriber's  membership 
can  be  cancelled  by  the  committee;  (7)  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  the  attorney-in-fact  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  committee; 
(8)  annual  meetings  of  the  subscribers  must  be  called  by  the  com- 
mittee; (9)  each  member  of  the  committee  receives  one  dollar  a 
year  from  each  subscriber  as  a  fee  for  his  services.  In  contrast  to 
such  adequate  powers  to  guarantee  satisfactory  management  to 
the  subscribers,  are  the  terms  of  another  agreement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  advisory  committee.  The  attorney  is  authorized  to 
find  out  whom  the  subscribers  desire  for  a  committee  and  to  ap- 
point them;  they  are  to  serve  until  their  successors  are  chosen 
(nothing  is  said  as  to  tenure)  ;  funds  are  to  be  deposited  in  a  bank 
designated  by  the  committee;  and  each  check  must  be  counter- 
signed by  a  member  of  the  committee  or  a  bank  or  person  approved 
by  the  committee. 

Objectio'ns  to  Reciprocal  Insurance.  The  chief  objections  to 
reciprocal  insurance  have  been  summarized  by  John  F.  Anker- 
bauer'  who  has  been  one  of  the  loaders  of  those  opposing  the 
method.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Subscribers  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  their  obliga- 

^ Inter-insurance  Information  (Cincinnati:  John  F.  Ankerbauer.    Not  dated. 
32  pages). 
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tioTis  under  the  subscriber  s  agreement;  they  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  obligations  incurred  for  them  by  their  attorney- 
in-fact.  This  objection  can  be  met  by  the  subscriber's  studying 
carefully  his  power  of  attorney,  his  articles  of  agreement,  and  the 
reports  of  his  attorney  which  every  agreement  should  require  at 
frequent  intervals.  Such  study  should  lead  to  care  in  the  choice 
of  a  reciprocal. 

2.  Reserves  are  inadequate.  This  has  been  true  of  some  recipro- 
cals. An  examination  by  a  New  York  state  examiner  in  1918  of 
one  reciprocal  showed  that  its  liabilities  were  in  excess  of  its  ad- 
mitted assets.  It  is  true  of  every  exchange  that  fails.  A  pro- 
spective subscriber  should  shun  a  reciprocal  unless  adequate  re- 
serves as  required  of  old-line  companies  are  maintained.  He  should 
make  sure  that  there  is  both  a  premium  reserve  and  an  accumu- 
lated surplus  as  a  provision  against  unusual  losses.  He  should 
also  find  out  whether  a  sound  policy  for  investing  reserves  such  as 
is  compulsory  for  stock  companies  is  carefully  followed.  Recipro- 
cals with  no  surplus  or  a  small  surplus  could  completely  overcome 
that  lack  by  requiring  subscribers  to  deposit  approved  securities 
with  a  trustee.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,  $500,  or  $1,000 
deposited  by  each  subscriber  would  effectively  guarantee  the  full 
payment  of  all  losses. 

3.  The  subscriber  does  not  knozo  the  identity  of  his  fellorc-sub- 
scribers  who  are  insuring  him.  Unfortunately  some  exchanges  are 
doing  business  in  such  a  fashion.  They  should  be  forced  to  change 
their  method  by  lack  of  business.  Nobody  should  think  of  taking 
insurance  from  unknowns.  Great  risk  lies  with  such  an  exchange 
described  by  Commissioner  McSwain  of  South  Carolina®  as  "an 
institution  through  which  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  unknown 
to  each  other,  severally  assume  unknown  portions  of  the  total  lia- 
bility on  the  risks,  unknown  to  the  insurers,  of  all  the  other  in- 
surers, and  at  the  same  time  become  insured  by  unknown  parties 
under  an  indefinite  and  constantly  changing  number  of  contracts 
covering  changing  proportions  of  the  liability  on  each  risk."  A 
policy  should  be  avoided  unless  it  bears  the  signatures  of  those 
liable  upon  it.  The  better  exchanges  issue  policies  in  this  manner, 
permitting  the  insured  to  know  the  exact  amount  for  which  each 
other  subscriber  is  liable. 

4.  Some  exchanges  mix  the  business  of  separate  industries  when 

6  Southern  Underwriter,  July  25,  1918,  p.  6. 
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the  insurance  by  groups  is  supposed  to  be  distinct.  If  steam 
laundries,  bakeries,  and  hotels  insure  each  other  at  the  same  ex- 
change, each  insuring  others  of  the  same  industry  only,  it  is  a 
misrepresentation  when  the  accounts  of  resources  and  liabilities 
are  not  kept  entirely  separate  and  so  reported. 

5.  //  the  attorney  does  not  settle  a  loss  satisfactorily,  suit  has 
to  be  brought  against  too  many  persons  in  too  many  places.  Most 
contracts  provide  that  the  attorney  shall  accept  process,  permit- 
ting all  suits  to  be  brought  in  one  place.  The  prospect  of  legal 
trouble  emphasizes  the  importance  of  dealing  only  with  a  high- 
class  exchange  composed  of  manager  and  subscribers  of  unques- 
tioned responsibility  and  integrity.  Legislation  for  reciprocal  in- 
surance, as  pointed  out  below,  attempts  to  simplify  the  matter  of 
bringing  suits. 

6.  It  is  beyond  the  poxcer  of  a  corporation  to  have  such  insur- 
ance unless  its  charter  gives  it  permission  to  engage  in  the  insur- 
ance business;  if  such  participation  is  not  legal,  no  liability  can 
accrue.  There  have  been  some  court  decisions  supporting  this 
view.  In  one  state  some  large  concerns  have  withdrawn  from  re- 
ciprocal exchanges  on  account  of  the  advice  of  counsel  that  the 
above  objection  is  well  taken.  The  position  of  inter-insurers  is 
represented  b}'  the  view  of  Charles  H.  Howell  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
who  is  general  counsel  for  the  American  Reciprocal  Association. 
In  a  letter  to  the  writer  (1917)  he  says:  "No  opinion  by  a  court 
of  final  jurisdiction  has  ever  so  held.  On  the  contrary  a  number 
of  the  courts  have  upheld  the  right  of  business  corporations  to 
so  provide  insurance  among  themselves  co\ering  their  own  prop- 
erties." Since  authorities  differ  it  becomes  necessary  in  each 
state  to  discover  the  weight  of  opinion  and  act  accordingly.  The 
uniform  reciprocal  law  which  has  been  adopted  in  so  many  states 
clears  up  this  problem  by  providing  expressly :  "Any  corporation 
now  or  hereafter  organized  shall,  in  addition  to  the  rights,  powers 
and  franchises  specified  in  its  articles  of  incorporation,  have  full 
authority  and  power  as  a  subscriber  to  exchange  insurance  con- 
tracts of  the  kind  and  character  herein  mentioned.  The  right  to 
exchange  such  contracts  is  hereby  declared  to  be  incidental  to  the 
purposes  for  which  such  corporations  are  organized,  and  as  fully 
granted  as  the  rights  and  powers  expressly  conferred  upon  the 
corporation."^     It  is  said  that  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 

7  Section  9,  Ohio  House  Bill  No.  325,  82  General  Assembly,  Regular  Ses- 
sion, 1917. 
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blanket  addition  to  charters  of  all  corporations  will  be  attacked. 

7.  Just  as  serious,  in  some  states,  as  objection  number  6  has 
been  the  view  of  some  state  insurance  departments  that  inter-insur- 
ance without  a  license  from  the  state  department  is  contrary  to 
law.  The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  West  Virginia  declared  in  a 
bulletin  that :  "Every  citizen  who  becomes  a  member  of  an  inter- 
insurance  association  is  violating  the  laws  of  this  state  and  is 
liable  to  penalties  providing  for  persons  or  corporations  transact- 
ing business  without  complying  with  the  laws  of  the  state."  Be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  reciprocal  insurance  law  by  Virginia  in 
1918  agents  in  that  state  were  subject  to  arrest.  Persons  who 
wished  such  insurance  went  to  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for  it,  and  became  parties  to  agreements 
with  firms  and  corporations  not  resident  in  Virginia.  This  prac- 
tice was  so  general  in  states  not  providing  by  law  for  reciprocal 
insurance,  that  a  manager  of  a  western  exchange  said  that  he  ex- 
pected to  write  little  more  insurance  in  a  certain  state  after  the 
law  was  passed  than  he  had  been  writing  before  its  passage. 

8.  A  reciprocal  insurance  agreement  forms  a  partnership;  lia- 
bility cannot  be  restricted  by  contract,  and  each  subscriber  may 
be  liable  for  the  entire  face  of  the  policy.  This  objection  seems 
doomed,  certainly  in  states  where  such  insurance  is  provided  for  by 
statute,  and  in  any  other  state  where  such  a  contract  is  not  repug- 
nant to  its  constitution  or  statutes.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  the 
limited  liability  if  the  attorney  signs  each  policy  separately  for 
each  subscriber,  and  specifies  that  the  liability  is  several  and  not 
joint.  If  every  subscriber  has  made  the  same  kind  of  usual  agree- 
ment, there  is  no  partnership.  Every  subscriber  possesses  that 
agreement  in  duplicate,  or  has  seen  it,  so  there  are  no  innocent 
third  parties. 

9.  The  attorney-in-fact  has  too  much  intrusted  to  him;  he  is  an 
autocrat.  There  is  great  danger  here.  To  safeguard  against  an 
incompetent  or  a  dishonest  manager,  a  strong  advisory  commit- 
tee or  board  of  trustees  must  be  provided.  Unsafe  underwriting 
and  insufficient  inspection  are  to  be  guarded  against.  In  practic- 
ally every  case  the  manager's  compensation  comes  from  a  per- 
centage of  premiums.  He  is  tempted  to  assume  risks  that  are  less 
good  and  to  give  the  applicant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  is  less 
likely  to  yield  if  he  realizes  that,  as  losses  increase,  subscribers  di- 
minish; but  the  best  restraining  influence  is  to  subject  him  to  the 
control  of  the  subscribers  acting  through  a  committee. 
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10.  J'he  advisory  committee  does  nothing;  it  trusts  tlie  at- 
torney. Unless  the  committee  is  annually  elected  by  the  subscrib- 
ers, given  nuthorit}'  over  the  managers,  and  paid  for  their  services, 
this  is  a  real  objection.  While  a  competent  manager  must  have  a 
free  hand,  certain  exchanges  have  trustees  who  really  act  as  a 
board  of  directors.  Within  the  past  year  the  manager  of  one  ex- 
change was  retired. 

Advantages  of  Inter-Insurance.  The  advantages  that  are 
claimed  for  reciprocal  insurance  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  expenses  of  operation  are  less,  due  to  dealing  with  a  par- 
ticular class  of  risks,  permitting  specialized  service,  and  the  re- 
duction of  local  commissions  to  a  minimum.  Many  exchanges  have 
no  local  commissions  to  pay.  Some  exchanges  operate  at  a  low 
cost,  but  there  are  others  that  have  saved  little  or  nothing  for  their 
subscribers. 

2.  All  but  high-class  risks  are  eliminated.  This  is  true  for  some 
exchanges  and  untrue  for  others. 

3.  Frequent  inspections  by  trained  inspectors.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  of  some  of  the  exchanges.  There  are  others  that  do 
very  little  along  this  line. 

4.  Consolidation  of  small  policies  into  a  large  one.  If  insurance 
is  bought  from  stock  companies  it  may  be  expedient  to  patronize 
several  agencies  and  have  a  large  number  of  small  policies.  Many 
companies  will  not  write  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  insurance 
of  a  large  concern.  The  insurance  obtainable  by  the  reciprocal 
method  in  one  policy  runs  all  the  way  from  a  small  amount  up  to 
over  one  million  dollars. 

5.  The  probable  large  saving.  Some  people  have  not  saved  any- 
thing; others  save  2o  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  their  premiums. 

Legislation.  The  sweep  of  legislation  to  favor  reciprocal  in- 
surance and  to  control  it  indicates  that  the  states  recognize  both 
the  strength  of  the  reciprocal  method  and  the  dangers  of  its  mis- 
use. The  main  features  of  such  legislation  are:  (1)  to  require 
reciprocals  to  file  copies  of  their  agreement,  powers  of  attorney, 
and  contracts;  (2)  to  make  complete  reports  of  their  condition 
to  the  department  of  insurance;  (3)  to  compel  the  maintenance 
of  premium  reserves,  a  minimum  amount  of  business,  and  the  pos- 
session at  all  times  of  such  an  amount  of  quick  assets  as  to  make 
certain  their  ability  to  settle  at  once  a  heavy  loss;  (4)  to  enable 
a  suit  to  be  brought  by  a  claimant  in  his  own  county  against  the 
attorney,  or  any,  or  all  of  the  subscribers  by  serving  process  upon 
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the  state  insurance  commissioner  who  is  declared  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative for  that  purpose  of  the  attorney  and  each  of  his  sub- 
scribers; and  (6)  to  tax  the  business  of  reciprocals  as  other  in- 
surance is  taxed. 

Conclusions.  A  study  of  the  methods,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  reciprocal  fire  insurance  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
the  principle  is  sound,  but  that  such  insurance  is  neither  incompe- 
tence-proof nor  crook-proof.  In  theory  the  attorney-manager  is 
the  agent  of  his  principal,  the  subscriber.  That  is  proving  to  be 
the  soundest  practice.  The  attorney  ought  to  be  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  subscribers.  Just  as  directors  are  a  real  force  in  the 
management  of  a  bank  or  insurance  compan}^  so  the  advisory 
committee  ought  to  be  in  a  position,  if  need  be,  to  assert  its  author- 
ity over  the  attorney.  It  seems  contrary  to  good  principle  for 
an  agreement  to  read  as  one  did:  "Neither  the  subscriber  or 
subscribers,  has,  have,  or  shall  have,  any  ownership  or  property 
interest  in  or  to  the  business,  plan  of  business,  system  of  in- 
demnity insurance,  office  or  office  property  of  the  attorney-in-fact, 
or  any  property  right  in  or  to  said  exchange."  The  manager  must 
be  a  successful  underwriter  and  a  man  above  reproach,  committed 
to  the  welfare  of  his  principals,  rather  t?ian  a  self-seeking  ad- 
venturer. All  but  high-class  risks  must  be  eliminated,  and  rigid, 
frequent  inspection  must  be  enforced.  For  people  who  intend  to 
adopt  every  means  of  preventing  fire,  who  themselves  constitute  no 
moral  hazard,  whose  commercial  integrity  is  the  highest,  whose 
several  properties  are  widely  scattered,  but  whose  interests  draw 
them  so  closely  together  that  they  have  knowledge  of  each  other's 
integrity,  there  is  a  profitable  field  for  reciprocal  insurance.  For 
other  people  the  range  of  liability  is  so  great  that  the  value  of  the 
plan  is  doubtful.  The  business  man  must  proceed  as  carefully  in 
its  use  as  if  he  were  buying  stock  in  a  corporation  or  extending  a 
line  of  credit.  Instead  of  getting  insurance  he  may  increase  his 
liabilities.  Rockefeller's  success  in  oil  does  not  foreordain  the 
success  of  every  oil  project.  But  reciprocal  fire  insurance  wisely 
conducted  excites  enthusiastic  admiration. 

J.  Andeeson  Fitzgerald. 

The  University  of  Texas. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Flexibility  Clauses  in  Agreements  in  the  Printing  Industry. 
In  her  article  on  "American  Minimum  Wage  Laws  at  Work,"  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Economic  Review  for  December,  1919,  Doro- 
thy W.  Douglas  points  out  that  "during  a  period  of  rapidly  changing 
prices  such  as  we  have  had  ever  since  our  American  wage  laws  went 
into  effect  it  takes  a  very  short  time  for  a  rate  to  become  antiquated." 
In  this  article  Mrs.  Douglas  offers  the  very  valuable  suggestion  that 
for  specific  periods  of  a  year  or  so  the  minimum  wage  commissions  be 
given  ad  interim  power  to  revise  existing  rates,  which  could  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  living  index  numbers  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  introduction  of  flexi- 
bility clauses  in  a  number  of  collective  agreements  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry. This  effort  to  stabilize  contracts  is  in  accordance  with  the 
labor  policies  adopted  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Conference  Council, 
which  represents  employers'  associations,  closed  shop  divisions,  and 
employers  in  the  allied  printing  trades  unions.  The  cardinal  points 
of  this  labor  policy  include  the  following  statements: 

1.  That  the  industry  frankly  recognize  the  cost  of  living  as  compared  to 
1914,  as  the  basic  factor  in  wage  adjustments. 

2.  Industry  to  pay  at  least  a  reasonable  living  wage;  scales  below  this  to  be 
adjusted  in  frank  recognition  of  the  basic  principle  involved. 

3.  That,  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  existing  laws  of  a  constituent  body, 
local  contracts  be  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  years,  and  include  a  clause 
providing  for  annual  readjustments  of  wages  based  upon  cost  of  living,  as 
determined  by  authorities  jointly  agreed  upon  (and  upon  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  industry  at  the  time  of  readjustment). 

Three  such  clauses  providing  for  changes  in  the  wage  scale  in  con- 
formity with  the  cost  of  living  in  particular  or  business  conditions  in 
general  may  be  noted. 

An  agreement  now  in  force  between  the  Memphis  Typographical 
Union  (No.  11)  and  the  Employing  Printers'  Committee  includes  such 
a  clause,  which,  however,  does  not  stipulate  the  definite  period  of  the 
change.     Following  is  the  clause: 

It  is  agreed  that  should  any  radical  change  in  business  conditions  or  the 
cost  of  living  occur  during  the  life  of  this  Agreement  after  two  years  from  its 
signature,  either  side  may  open  discussion  as  to  a  revision  of  same;  provided, 
said  Agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  unless  a  change  is  mutu- 
ally agreed  to. 

A   clause    in  the   agreement   between   the   Franklin   Typothetae   of 

Chicago  and  the  local  unions  determines  a  six-month  period: 
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Unless  it  can  be  shown  by  the  cost  of  living  figures  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  that  during  the  six  months  period 
from  the  date  this  contract  is  effected  and  at  intervals  of  six  months 
thereafter,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  5  per  cent  or  more,  then  and  then 
only  shall  the  officers  of  the  Unions  herein  represented,  have  the  right  to  ask 
for  a  further  readjustment  of  the  wage  scales  herein  set  forth,  provided,  that 
the  percentage  of  increase  shall  apply  only  to  the  IDli  scales,  the  same  basis 
as  has  been  used  to  work  out  present  scales,  as  embodied  in  this  agreement, 
and  further  provided,  that  should  the  cost  of  living  for  one  of  the  six  months 
periods  decrease  by  an  amount  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  increases,  then  any 
increases  above  the  amount  now  granted  in  this  agreement  may  be  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion,  provided  that  no  figures  shall  reduce  the  scales  below 
those  set  forth  in  this  agreement. 

Finally^  a  clause  contained  in  the  existing  agreement  between  the 
Typographical  Union  and  the  local  Typothetae  of  Tacoma  arranges 
for  quarterly  readjustments: 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  undersigned  that  the  scale  of  wages  here- 
tofore existing  under  a  certain  contract  entered  into  by  us  on  December  23, 
1914,  is  to  be  as  follows: 

1st.  That  the  scale  of  wages  from  and  after  this  date  is  to  be  based  on  the 
comparative  average  retail  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  as  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  as  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review. 

2nd.  That  up  to  June  30,  1919,  the  scale  of  wages  is  to  be  $6.50  for  floormen 
per  day  of  eight  hours  and  $7.50  for  machinist  operators  and  $7.00  for  caster 
men  per  day  of  seven  hours  based  on  the  prices  set  forth  for  the  City  of 
Seattle,  AVash.  for  December  15,  1918,  as  published  on  page  100  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  for  February,  1919. 

3rd.  That  said  scale  of  wages  is  to  be  automatically  increased  or  decreased 
without  further  conference  beginning  with  the  first  Saturdays  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  in  the  same  percentum  as  the  average  prices  have 
increased  or  decreased  as  shown  by  the  most  recent  issue  available  of  the  said 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  provided  that  said  increase  or  decrease  shall  be  made 
in  multiples  of  5  per  cent  using  that  multiple  that  comes  nearest  to  the  per- 
centum of  change  in  the  aforesaid  prices. 

4th.  Should  the  prices  published  in  the  said  Monthly  Labor  Review  fail  to 
include  the  City  of  Seattle,  then  those  for  the  next  nearest  city  to  Tacoma 
that  are  shown  shall  be  used. 

5th.  Should  the  Department  of  Labor  make  a  change  in  their  standard  list 
of  principal  articles  of  food,  only  such  items  as  appear  in  the  new  list  shall 
be  used,  as  also  appear  in  the  list  heretofore  mentioned. 

6th.  That  this  agreement  is  to  be  retroactive  to  January  1st. 

Margaret  L.  Goldsmith. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE   COMPUTATION   OF   LABOR  TCRNOVER;  A  REJOINDER 

In  the  December  Review,'^  Professor  H.  G.  Hayes  criticizes  in  cer- 
tain respects  the  method  of  computing  labor  turnover  which  I  proposed 
in  the  issue  of  June,  1919.*  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  computing 
the  percentage  of  labor  turnover  I  advocated  using  the  average  number 
on  the  payroll  rather  than  the  average  daily  attendance  as  the  divisor, 
and  the  number  of  replacements  rather  than  the  number  of  separations 
as  the  dividend.  Professor  Hayes  agrees  with  me  on  the  preferability 
of  the  number  on  the  payroll  as  the  divisor  but  favors  separations  in- 
stead of  replacements  as  the  dividend. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  working  force  is  constant 
there  is  no  difference  between  replacements  and  separations.  All  the 
men  who  leave  are  replaced  and  the  size  of  the  working  force  remains 
the  same.  Likewise  in  the  period  when  the  working  force  is  increasing, 
there  is  no  practical  difference  between  the  two.  More  men  are  being 
hired  than  are  leaving,  but  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  men  are  leav- 
ing that  replacements  occur.  The  net  difference  between  the  hirings 
and  the  leavings  constitutes  the  increase  in  the  level  of  the  working 
force.  In  this  case  as  well,  therefore,  separations  measure  replace- 
ments. The  real  difference  between  the  two  methods  occurs  in  the  case 
of  a  decreasing  working  force  where  more  men  are  leaving  than  are 
being  hired.  Here  separations  include  the  net  decrease  in  the  level  of 
the  working  force,  while  replacements  do  not. 

Professor  Hayes  holds  that  this  net  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  work- 
ing force  should  be  counted  as  "turnover."  He  apparently  favors  the 
use  of  separations  because  he  believes  that  what  "the  public  is  most  in- 
terested in  is  the  degree  to  which  emploj'ment  is  continuous,  that  is, 
the  degree  of  stability  of  the  working  force"  and  also  because  he  be- 
lieves that  it  will  "reflect  the  pathological  condition  of  the  business 
which  makes  the  decrease  in  the  working  force  advisable." 

The  use  of  this  method,  however,  does  not  distinguish  between  (l) 
the  number  of  men  that  must  be  hired  to  maintain  a  working  force  at 
a  given  level  and  (2)  a  decrease  in  that  level.  Separations  as  used 
by  Professor  Hayes  include  both  of  these  factors.  Yet  the  two  are 
plainly  very  different  and  the  causes  and  cost  of  each  differ  widely. 
Separations  caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  working  force  due  to  a  falling 
off  in  business  are  plainly  of  a  different  nature  from  the  ordinary  sepa- 
rations caused  either  by  men  leaving  or  by  men  being  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  unsatisfactory  service  and  whose  places  are  soon  filled  by 

1  The  Americax  Ecoxomic  Review,  vol.   IX   (December,  1919),  p.  203. 
zlhid.,  vol.  IX    (June,  1919),  p.  402. 
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other  workers,  with  no  change  in  the  size  of  the  working  force  itself. 
Separations,  moreover,  do  not  involve  as  much  future  cost  as  do  re- 
placements. The  hiring  of  the  new  man  results  in  an  expense  of  in- 
struction, decreased  production,  breakage,  damage,  and  delay  while 
he  is  being  trained  for  his  job.  Separations  that  are  not  replacements 
do  not  involve  this  expense.  To  be  sure  a  net  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  working  force  may  render  part  of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
idle  and  thus  involve  a  cost;  but,  if  the  force  is  being  decreased  be- 
cause of  a  business  policy,  these  costs  have  been  supposedly  weighed 
and  found  to  be  less  than  the  savings  effected  by  reducing  the  staff. 
Both  in  their  origin  and  in  their  consequences,  thereforCj  replace- 
ments to  maintain  a  force  and  a  net  decrease  in  that  force  differ  widely; 
yet  Professor  Hayes  includes  them  both  under  the  one  term  "turnover." 

Now  the  replacements  method  does  distinguish  between  these  two 
factors.  It  measures  only  the  number  hired  to  maintain  a  work  force 
at  a  given  level.  It  does  not  include  a  change  in  that  level,  in  the  form 
either  of  an  increase  or  a  decrease.  Such  a  change  of  level  can  be  bet- 
ter measured  separately  by  comparing  the  number  on  the  payroll  at 
regular  intervals.  In  the  case  of  a  decreasing  working  force,  the  net 
decrease  and  the  amount  of  turnover  combined  would  show  the  stability 
of  the  employment  with  which,  as  Professor  Hayes  rightly  observes, 
the  public  is  concerned. 

The  use  of  the  simple  net  decrease  in  this  form  would  show  "the 
pathological  conditions  of  the  business"  far  better  than  the  separations 
index  which  is  net  decrease  plus  replacements. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  an  increase  in  the  working  force,  the 
change  of  level  index  would  show  the  growth  of  the  business  and  inci- 
dentally would  throw  some  light  upon  the  extra  cost  involved  in  train- 
ing the  net  additions  to  the  force.  Professor  Hayes  seems  to  agree  that 
the  increase  in  the  working  force  should  be  distinguished  from  turn- 
over. Should  he  not  logically  also  agree  that  decreases  in  the  working 
force  should  be  distinguished  from  turnover? 

In  brief,  the  method  that  I  advocate  attempts  to  avoid  using  the  term 
"turnover"  as  a  blanket  phrase  to  include  diverse  features,  and  sepa- 
rates the  problem  into  its  constituent  elements.  It  distinguishes  be- 
tween: (1)  absenteeism,  or  absence  from  the  job  at  which  one  is  em- 
ployed, (2)  the  number  required  to  be  hired  in  order  to  maintain  a 
given  working  force  at  a  constant  level,  which  I  regard  as  turnover 
proper,  (3)  a  change  in  the  level  of  a  given  force,  which  we  may  term 
a  "change  of  level  index." 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  better  to  compute  each  of  the  factors  sepa- 
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rately  and  then  later,  if  we  wish,  compare  or  combine  them.  Nothing 
is  gained,  however,  by  trying  to  make  one  formula  so  broad  as  to  lump 
together  three  difTerent  elements  without  distinguishing  between  them. 
If  the  progress  of  science  means  anything  it  means  the  constant  de- 
velopment of  finer  methods  of  measurement  so  that  problems  may  be 
broken  up  into  their  constituent  parts  and  these  parts  then  analyzed 
and  measured.  Professor  Hayes  agrees  with  me  that,  in  order  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  absenteeism  and  turnover,  the  total  on  the  payroll 
sliould  be  used  as  the  divisor  instead  of  the  average  daily  attendance. 
Should  he  not  also  logically  agree  that,  in  order  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  maintenance  of  a  given  level  and  changes  in  that  level,  re- 
placements and  not  separations  should  be  used  as  the  dividend? 

It  may  be  objected  that,  in  thus  reducing  what  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  terms  "turnover"  to  three  different  elements, 
what  I  call  "turnover" — namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  working  force 
at  a  given  level — is  not  "turnover"  at  all  but  should  rather  be  termed 
"labor  maintenance."  This  is  quite  possible.  Names  do  not  matter 
appreciably.  What  does  matter,  however,  is  that  different  phenomena 
should  be  identified  and  measured  separately  and  not  thrown  loosely 
together  with  no  attempt  at  differentiation. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

University  of  Washington. 
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$2.) 

A  stimulating  volume,  holding  a  midway  position  between  the  tra- 
ditional textbook  in  economics  and  the  propagandist  of  a  special  re- 
form. "An  attempt  to  explain  the  main  principles  of  industrial,  so- 
cial, and  economic  theory  in  language  clear  to  the  lay  reader:  to 
trace  the  development  and  test  the  practical  uses  of  the  three  rival 
claims  put  forward  by  the  socialist,  the  syndicalist  and  the  indi- 
vidualist: and  finally  to  show  that  Avithout  the  combined  applica- 
tion of  each  ideal  there  can  be  no  permanent  progress  towards  the 
goal  of  universal  happiness."  In  conclusion,  as  pointing  the  way 
to  future  evolutionary  movement,  the  author  prophesies  that  with 
the  advance  of  science  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  world's 
production  will  be  effected  by  machines.  The  mass  of  unskilled 
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labor.  "The  time  may  come  when  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  a  man 
to  sweep  a  crossing  or  clean  out  a  drain  than  to  mind  a  sjDinner  or 
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wrongly  says  that  the  sixth  edition  is  "entirely  rewritten  and  greatly 
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Although  the  individual  chapters  are,  generally  speaking,  reprints 
of  articles  that  appeared  in  English  reviews,  they  may  be  put  into 
two  groups,  those  that  deal  with  political  Germany  and  those  that 
treat  of  economic  Germany.  Political  Germany  is  condemned  with 
all  the  fervor  of  wartime  days.  Economic  Germany  is  praised  as 
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Hailey,  C.  p.  and  Lloyd,  D.  W.  Business  prospects  year  book,  1919. 
(Cardiff:    Business  Statistics  Co.     1919.     Pp.  262.     10s.) 

Herzog,  S.  Le  plan  de  guerre  commerciale  de  I'Allemagne.  Preface 
and  translation  by  A.  de  Tarle.  Introduction  by  Messrs.  Hoover, 
Kellogg,  and  Walcott  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
(Paris:    Payot.     1919.) 

HicKEY,  ]\I.  J.,  editor.  Bolshevism  self-defined  and  self-convicted. 
A  collection  of  official  decrees  {translated  from  the  Russian)  to- 
gether with  a  statement  and  analytical  summary  of  its  "functions 
and  objects."  (New  York:  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1919.     Pp.  29.) 

Holmes,  W.  H.  Handbook  of  aboriginal  American  antiquities.  Part 
I,  Introductory,  The  lithic  industries.  (Washington:  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.     1919.     Pp.  xvii,  380.) 

Hull,  A.  M.  Coal  men  of  America,  a  bibliographical  and  historical 
review  of  the  world's  greatest  industry.  (Chicago:  Retail  Coalman. 
1918.     Pp.  506.) 

HussLEiN,  J.  Democratic  industry.  A  practical  study  in  social  his- 
tory. (New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.  1919.  Pp.  ix,  362. 
$1.50.) 

Keynes,  J.  M.  Economic  consequences  of  the  peace.  (London:  Mac- 
millan.     1919.) 
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Lebon,  a.  Probli'mes  economiques  lies  de  la  guerre.  (Paris:  Payot. 
1919.     5  fr.) 

LoMoxossoFF,  G.  U.  Memoirs  of  the  Russian  revolution.  Translated 
by  D.  H.  UuBRowsKY  and  R.  T.  Williams.  (New  York:  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science.     1919.     Pp.  87.     35c.) 

Mahoney.  C.  K.  Social  evolution  and  the  development  of  religion, 
(New  York:    Methodist  Book  Concern.     1919.     $1.) 

McGraxe,  R.  C,  editor.  The  correspondence  of  Nicholas  Biddle  deal- 
ing ~u-ith  national  affairs,  ISOl-lSJfJf..  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1919.     Pp.  xiii,  365.     $6.) 

Marriott,  J.  A.  R.  The  right  to  work;  an  easy  introductory  to  the 
economic  history  of  the  French  Revolution  of  18Jf8.  (New  York: 
Oxford  Univ.  Press.     1919.     Pp.  97.     75c.) 

MiDDLETOX,  P.  H.  Industrial  Mexico:  1919  facts  and  figures.  (New 
York:    Dodd,  Mead.     1919.    Pp.  xiii,  270.    $2.) 

Moore,  F.  F.     Siberia  today.     (New  York:    Appleton.     1919.     $2.) 

Morelaxd,  W.  H.  India  at  the  death  of  Akbar:  an  economic  study. 
(London:    Macmillan.      1919.) 

MoRTOX,  R.  L.      The  negro  in  Virginia  politics,  1865-1902.      (Char- 
lottesville, Va.     1919.     Pp.  199.) 
Prato,  G.      Riflessi  storici  della   economia   di  guerra,  1919.      (Bari, 
Italy:    Gius.  Laterza  &  Figli.     1919.     Pp.  227.) 

By  his  competence  in  historical  research  and  his  powers  of  lucid, 
fluent  writing,  Prato  has  won  for  himself  an  important  place  among 
contemporary  economic  historians.  The  present  work  (consisting 
of  occasional  essays  contributed  to  Italian  journals  during  the  war, 
particularly  the  Riforma  Sociale),  though  it  has  naturally  offered 
but  limited  scope  for  minute  and  detailed  research,  yet  is  the  fruit 
of  mature  scholarship.  The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to  revise 
his  papers  for  publication  as  a  book,  but  no  serious  harm  has  come 
of  the  omission. 

Of  the  four  chief  essays,  the  longest  deals  with  a  comparison  of 
the  acts  of  invaders  during  former  wars  and  the  late  war.  Such 
matters  as  trade  (even  between  the  warring  countries),  the  admin- 
istration of  the  invaded  country's  laws,  the  collection  of  taxes^  the 
treatment  of  hostages,  are  selected  for  discussion,  with  a  general 
result  that  can  be  guessed.  This  essay,  none  the  less,  is  suggestive 
and  illuminating,  the  forerunner,  one  may  hope  and  indeed  expect, 
of  comprehensive  studies  which  the  war  itself  will  have  provoked. 
The  second  essay  is  probably  of  more  general  interest  to  historical 
economists  than  any  of  the  others.  Taking  its  departure  from  the 
"Mitteleuropa"  discussions  revived  and  promoted  during  the  war, 
it  recalls  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  Italian  writers  in  economic 
union  with  Germanv  during  the  Zollverein  period  preceding  1 848. 
Carlo  Cattaneo  in  that  e):)och  was  the  leading  member  of  a  group 
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which  hoped  for  an  Italo-German  economic  accord,  and  Petitti  di 
Roreto  was  representative  of  another  group  which  sought  to  utilize 
the  development  of  Italo-German  railway  connections  for  binding 
closely  together  Italy  and  the  Zollverein  (but  shutting  out  Austria) 
in  the  service  of  economic  aims.  Prato  recognizes  the  community 
of  economic  interest  which  inspired  the  ideas  of  the  writers  before 
1818  and  holds  that  it  still  exists  and  will  be  potent  in  reopening 
and  developing  trade  with  Germany  in  the  years  now  ahead.  There 
is  nothing,  he  believes,  which  can  be  substituted  for  this  economic 
bond. 

The  next  essay  is  a  protest  against  those  extreme  Nationalists  who, 
to  develop  Italian  industry,  would  bar  her  gates  to  foreign  goods 
and  capital.  Italy,  as  a  poor  nation,  cannot  aflFord  such  political 
luxuries.  The  last  principal  essay  effectively  calls  attention  to  a 
widespread  wasteful  consumption  of  wealth  by  the  new  classes  that 
have  attained  either  high  profits  or  high  wages  during  the  war.  Un- 
accustomed to  save,  these  classes,  by  their  action,  are  but  opening 
the  way,  the  author  holds,  to  new  privations. 

Like  all  of  Prato's  work,  this  volume  is  abundantly  and  valuably 
supplied  with  bibliographical  footnotes,  and  the  references  are,  in 
considerable  j^art,  to  a  literature  insufficiently  known  in  this  country. 

Robert  F.  Foerster. 

RiCHTER,  M.  Die  thuringische  Industrie,  Hire  Stellung  in  der  detit- 
sclien  Volhswirtschaft  und  ihre  Beziehungen  sum  Weltmarkt. 
(Davos,  Switzerland:    Erfurt.     1919.) 

Ross,  E.  D.  The  liberal  republican  movement.  (New  York:  Holt. 
1919.     Pp.  xi,  267.     $1.80.) 

Refers  to  the  greenback  and  tariff  reform  movements. 

ScHNEiDERMAN,  H.,  cditor.  The  American  Jewish  year  book.  Vol.  21. 
(Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America.  1919.  Pp. 
894.     $3.) 

Selley,  E.  Village  trade  unions  in  tivo  centuries.  (London:  Allen 
&  Unwin.     1919.     3s.) 

TiMEHRi.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society 
of  British  Guiana.  Vol.  VI.  Third  series.  (Demerara:  Argosy 
Co.     1919.     Pp.  224.     5s.) 

ViSHER,  S.  S.  The  geography  of  South  Dakota:  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  surface,  resources,  climate,  plants,  animals  and  human  geog- 
raphy, including  a  history  of  the  area;  a  study  in  regional  geography. 
(Vermillion:    Univ.  S.  Dak.     1919.     Pp.  189.) 

Williams,  A.  R.  and  others.  Lenin.  The  man  and  his  work.  (New 
York:    Scott  &  Seltzer.     1919.    $1.50.) 

Annuaire  general  de  la  France  et  de  I'etranger,  1919.  (Paris:  101  rue 
du  Bac.     1919.     Pp.  1220.) 
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Atlas  America  Latina.  (New  York:  General  Drafting  Co.,  9  Church 
St.     1919.) 

The    Fitch    papers;    correspondence  and    documents    during    Thomas 

Fitch's  governorship  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  175Jf.-1766.     Vol. 

I,  1754-1758.     (Hartford,  Conn.:  Historical  Society.     1919.     Pp. 
450.     $3.) 

Industrial  reconstruction  problems;  complete  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  national  conference,  March  18-21,  1919.  (Chicago:  Soc.  In- 
dus. Engrs.     1919.     Pp.  197.    $2.) 

Uoumania.  Ministere  de  I'Industrie  et  du  Commerce.  Correspondence 
economique.     Organe  officiel.     (Bucharest.     1919.     Pp.  56.) 

Roumania.  Some  details  regarding  its  history,  groxvth,  system  of  gov- 
ernment, financial  resources,  etc.  (London:  Bank  of  Roumania. 
1919.     Pp.  15.) 

Scandinavia  and  its  trade  opportunities.  (Boston:  National  Shawmut 
Bank.     1919.     Pp.  14.) 

South  America;  an  annotated  list  of  the  best  available  books.  (New 
York:    Methodist  Book  Concern.     1919.     Pp.  10.     50c.) 

Wirtschaftsstatistische  Materialien  uber  Deutsch  Oesterreich.  (Vien- 
na.    Niederosterreichischer  Handels-und  Gewebekammer.     1919.) 

Agriculture,  Mining,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries 

NEW    BOOKS 

BoRGHT,  VAN  DER,  editor.  Die  Bodenreform.  Ihre  Ziele  und  ihre 
Wirkungen.     (Berlin:    Heymann.     1919.     Pp.  viii,  507.     10  M.) 

BoswoRTH,  T.  O.  The  geology  of  the  mid-continent  oil  fields.  (New 
York:    Macmillan.      1919.     $2.) 

BuLLER,  A.  H.  R.  Essays  on  reheat.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1919. 
$2.25.) 

BusTAMANTE,  M.  El  petroleo  en  la  Republica  Mexicana:  estudio  geo- 
logico  economico  sobre  los  yacimientos  petroliferos  Mexicanos.  Part 
I.     (Mexico  City:    Inst.  Geol.  de  Mexico.     1918.     Pp.  iv^  216.) 

Caziot,  p.  Une  solution  du  probleme  agrairie.  La  terre  a  la  famille 
paysanne.     (Paris:    Payot.     1919.     3  fr.) 

Clark,  M.  B.,  compiler.  Preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  United  States  in  1918.  (Washington:  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey.    1919.     Pp.  106.) 

Clark,  W.  B.  The  geography  of  Maryland.  Maryland  geological 
survey,  vol.  10,  1918.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1919. 
Pp.  41-167.) 

Davenport,  E.  Wanted:  a  national  policy  in  agriculture.  (Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois.     1919.     Pp.  28.) 
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Easton,  H.  E.  Some  particulars  of  the  Durham,  California,  com- 
munity land  settlement.  (Sydney,  N,  S.  W. :  Author,  7  O'Connell 
St.     1919.    Pp.  7.) 

GoLDENWEisER,  E.  A.  A  survey  of  the  fertilizer  industry.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bull.  798.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1919. 
Pp.  29.     10c.) 

Lesher,  C.  E.  Coal  in  1917.  Part  A,  Production.  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  1917,  pt.  2,  no. 
32.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  903-1049.) 

McBeth,  R.  S.  Oil;  the  new  monarch  of  motion,  an  unbiased  presen- 
tation of  the  whole  oil  industry.  Written  especially  for  the  investor 
who  desires  the  facts.  (New  York:  Markets  Pub.  Corp.  1919. 
Pp.  X,  210.) 

Northrop,  J.  D.  Natural  gas  and  natural-gas  gasoline  in  1917.  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey.  Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  1917, 
pt.  2,  no.  33.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  1051-1136.) 

Samuel,  A.  M.  The  herring:  its  effect  on  the  history  of  Britain. 
(London:    Murray.     1918.     Pp.  xx,  199.) 

Smith,  G.  O.,  editor.  The  strategy  of  minerals.  A  study  of  the  min- 
eral factor  in  the  world  position  of  America  in  war  and  in  peace. 
(New  York:    Appleton.     1919.     Pp.  xx,  372.     $2.50.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  on  the  "Prob- 
lems of  War  and  of  Reconstruction."  The  thirteen  chapters  are 
contributed  by  various  men,  chiefly  by  authorities  connected  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  position  of  the  l-nited  States 
both  as  to  resources  and  as  to  the  production  of  the  principal  miner- 
als is  fully  discussed.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  varied  uses  of  these 
minerals  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  war  measures  of  the  United 
States  are  discussed,  so  far  as  these  apply  to  minerals.  Scattered 
through  the  book  are  suggestions  as  to  the  future  commercial  policy 
of  the  country  as  applied  to  minerals.  For  example,  in  chapter  XI, 
it  is  urged  that  because  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  storehouse 
of  minerals  in  the  world,  our  attitude  should  be  that  of  stewardship 
rather  than  that  of  absolute  ownership.  "To  withhold  our  mineral 
supplies  from  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  wars,  but  to  send  these  necessities  of  civilization  to  other 
countries  in  forms  as  nearly  ready  for  use  as  possible  will  support 
the  largest  and  most  diversified  industry  at  home  and  make  most 
strongly  for  national  growth  and  prosperity."  No  suggestion  is 
given  as  to  concrete  measures  by  which  this  policy  may  be  made 
effective.  The  editor  of  the  volume  is  of  the  opinion  that  protection 
will  be  needed  for  some  of  the  new  industries  that  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  war  period.  As  to  the  problem  of  industrial  rela- 
tions he  says:  "The  partnership  must  be  on  more  equitable  terms; 
the  profits  must  be  more  widely  distributed ;  success  must  be  meas- 
ured  by   a   different   yardstick."      The   book   contains    chapters    on 
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Mineral  Fuels,  Power  Production,  Iron  and  its  Associates,  Copper, 
Lead  and  Zinc,  Minor  Metals,  Minerals  in  the  Chemical  Industries, 
and  the  Position  of  the  United  States  among  the  Nations.  It  brings 
out  clearly  the  position  of  this  country  as  a  producer  of  the  prin- 
cipal minerals.  Tables,  maps,  and  other  data  give  ample  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject-matter.     The  volume  is  well  indexed, 

Isaac  Lippincott. 

Smith,  W.  W.  Pork  production  in  North  America.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.     1919.) 

Taylor,  H.  C.  Agricultural  economics.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1919.     Pp.  X,  439.     $2.50.) 

White,  J,  Power  in  Alberta:  ivaier,  coal,  and  natural  gas.  (Ottawa: 
Commission  of  Conservation.     1919.     Pp.  32.) 

Army  Agricultural  Committee  report.  (London:  Wyman.  1919. 
Sd.) 

Contributions  to  economic  geology.  Part  I,  Metals  and  nonmetals  ex- 
cept fuels.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  bull.  690.  (Washington: 
Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  147.) 

The  fabric  of  civilization;  a  short  survey  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
United  States.     (New  York:   Guaranty  Trust  Co.      1919.     Pp.62.) 

Facts  for  farmers;  a  selected  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  and  animal  husbandry.  (Los  Angeles:  Los  An- 
geles Public  Library.     1919.    Pp.  43.) 

Food  conditions  in  Germany.  Report  with  memorandum  on  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  Germany  and  statistics.  (London:  King.  1919. 
6d.) 

Great  Britain  Coal  Industry  Commission  reports.  (New  York:  Na- 
tion Press.     1919.     Pp.  63.     25c.) 

The  mineral  industry;  its  statistics,  technology,  and  trade  during  1918. 
Vol.27.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill;  London:  Hill  Pub.  Co.  1919. 
Pp.  xix,  927.) 

National  conference  on  game  and  wild  life  conservation.  (Ottawa: 
Commission  of  Conservation.      1919.     Pp.  183.) 

Ninth  annual  report  by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  (Wash- 
ington:   Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  120.) 

Preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  in 
1918.  v.  S.  Geological  Survey.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1919. 
Pp.  106.) 

Prices  of  coal  and  coke,  1013-1918.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  (Wash- 
ington:   Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  101.) 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.  Minutes  of  evidence.  Vol.  1,  Aug- 
ust 5-20,  1919.     (London:    Wyman.     1919.     Is.  9d.) 
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South  Wales  cool  annual,  1919.  Vol.  16.  (Cardiff:  Business  Sta- 
tistics.    1919.     Pp.  xxi,  402.     12s.  6d.) 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation  of  Canada. 
(Ottawa:    Commission  of  Conservation.     1919.     Pp.  278.) 

Manufacturing  Industries 

NEW    BOOKS 

Butler,  J.  G.  Fifty  years  of  iron  and  steel.  (Cleveland:  Penton 
Pub.     1919.) 

Labry,  R.  La  laine  et  les  tissus  de  laine  en  Russie.  (Paris:  Ficker. 
1919.     1  fr.) 

Lesher,  C.  E.  and  Thom,  W.  T.,  Jr.  Cohe  and  by-products  in  1916 
and  1917.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States,  1917,  pt.  2,  no.  34.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs. 
1919.     Pp.  1137-1202.) 

Nutting,  W.  Early  American  ironwork.  (Saugus,  Mass.:  Wallace 
Nutting,  Inc.     1919.     Pp.  24.) 

Partington,  J.  R.  The  alkali  industry.  (New  York:  Van  Nostrand. 
1919.     Pp.  xvi,  304.     $3.) 

Ripley,  C.  M.  Romance  of  a  great  factory.  (Schenectady,  N,  Y. : 
Gazette  Press.     1919.     Pp.  204.) 

Describes  the  General  Electric   Company   at  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

Economics  of  the  construction  industry.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Information  and  Education  Service_,  Division  of  Public  Works  and 
Construction  Development.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1919.  Pp. 
263.) 

The  furniture  industry.  (New  York:  Merchants  Assoc,  of  N.  Y. 
1919.     Pp.  66.) 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Efficient  Railxcay  Operation.  By  Henry  S.  Haines.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  Pp.  xiii,  709.) 
This  latest  volume  from  the  pen  of  Henry  S.  Haines  carries  an 
ambitious  title,  and  its  more  than  700  pages  will  lead  the  reader 
to  high  expectations.  If  of  an  engineering  turn  of  mind,  he  will 
not  be  disappointed.  To  the  general  reader  the  title  will  seem  too 
broad,  even  in  the  light  of  the  author's  warning  that  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  operation,  and  "does  not  discuss  matters  of  finance,  or 
rates  or  labor  questions."  Yet  what  problem  in  operation  is  not 
closely  connected  with  the  human,  or  labor,  equation.?  The  more 
careful  student  will  find  it  difficult  to  utilize  some  of  the  statistical 
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material  scattered  through  the  book  and  its  voluminous  appendices. 

An  interesting  chapter  on  wartime  operation  is  included.  In 
general,  the  author  describes  the  historical  evolution  of  the  par- 
ticular factor  of  transportation,  compares  it  with  methods  abroad, 
and  discusses  possible  developments. 

Although  the  book  contains  much  of  interest  and  value,  the  re- 
viewer's general  impression  is  that  it  represents  the  result  of  bring- 
ing together,  often  in  disconnected  fashion,  material  collected  over 
a  period  of  years.  As  already  indicated,  the  title  does  not  reflect 
the  nature  of  the  volume,  while  the  same  is  often  true  of  chapter 
or  section  headings.  There  is  some  repetition,  much  of  the  ma- 
terial is  old,  and  there  are  many  errors. 

Take,  for  example,  the  author's  claims  for  the  statistics  in  the 
volume.  His  preface  refers  to  the  "very  complete  tables  of  sta- 
tistics" in  the  appendices,  and  to  the  bringing  down  of  information 
to  the  "present  year."  Although  the  preface  is  dated  June,  1918, 
(the  pubhsher's  date  line  being  April,  1919),  few  of  the  statistics 
presented  in  the  appendices  are  later  than  the  year  1914,  and 
some  of  the  data  scattered  through  the  text  are  of  an  even  earlier 
date. 

Arrangement  of  material  is  poor  at  times,  and  the  headings  are 
inadequate.  For  example,  there  are  discussions  on  pages  286,  293, 
and  318,  under  different  headings,  of  the  elements  entering  into  a 
good  passenger  station.  Again,  it  is  a  question  whether  some 
of  the  material  in  chapter  2  would  not  appear  to  better  advan- 
tage in  chapter  6.  Faulty  arrangement  is  shown  also  in  some  of 
the  statistical  tables.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what  year  is 
covered  by  the  25-page  table  of  "special  statistics"  beginning  on 
page  618,  altliough  it  appears  to  be  1914. 

As  an  example  of  the  peculiar  reasoning  employed  at  times,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  paragraph  on  pages  23  to  24,  which  un- 
dertakes to  compute  the  value  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  rail- 
way transportation  as  compared  with  that  of  carriage  by  draft 
animals.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  average  railway  haul  per 
ton  is  brought  into  relation  with  an  entirely  different  unit,  the 
average  speed  of  a  draft  animal  per  day,  the  deductions  do  not 
follow  from  the  premises. 

Again,  Mr.  Haines  states  on  page  467  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  railway  should  determine  the  rates  to  be  charged  for 
transportation  service,  also  the  rates  of  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions of  employees.      This  doctrine  runs   counter  to   established 
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railway  policy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  accept- 
able to  many. 

The  following  instances  of  statistical  and  other  errors  are  typi- 
cal. The  central  paragraph  on  page  13  gives  statistics  of  early 
railway  mileage,  but  the  table  of  mileage  increases  immediately 
following  seems  to  be  based  on  figures  in  a  footnote.  Half  the 
percentages  of  increase  are  incorrect,  that  for  1870-1880  being 
given  as  43  when  it  should  have  been  76  per  cent.  Both  sets  of 
mileage  figures  on  page  13  vary  from  those  of  the  appendix  table 
on  page  495.  On  page  397,  after  stating  that  the  first  extensive 
automatic-signal  block  system  was  installed  in  1891,  the  author 
continues :  "The  next  installation  was  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railroad  in  1879."     This  is  probably  a  misprint  for  1897. 

The  author  states  on  page  461  that  ton  miles  and  passenger 
miles  are  not  recognized  as  transportation  units  elsewhere  than  in 
the  United  States.  This  statement  is  only  partially  correct. 
These  units  are  not  utilized  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  do  appear 
in  the  official  railway  statistics  of  a  number  of  foreign  countries, 
such  as  Austria,  Canada,  France,  Germany. 

Page  32  states  that  electric  traction  has  superseded  steam  on 
less  than  700  miles  of  line  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  appendix 
table  on  page  498  lists  a  total  of  1,906  miles  of  standard  railway 
line  electrified  up  to  1915.  One  suspects  that  the  text  on  page  32 
was  written  several  years  earlier  than  the  table,  and  was  never 
revised. 

The  last  chapter  offers  some  good  suggestions  for  efficient  or- 
ganization, use  of  statistics,  and  the  like.  But  the  reader  must 
rearrange,  assimilate,  and  test  the  statements  and  arguments  as 
he  goes  along.  The  final  section  of  the  volume  is  a  rather  inade- 
quate review  of  America's  contribution  to  railway  development. 

Julius  H.  Parmelee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Trade,  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Crises 

Resole  Price  Maintenance.     By  Claudius  Temple  Murchisox. 
Columbia    University    Studies    in    History,    Economics,    and 
Public    Law,    vol.    LXXXII,   no.    2.      (New    York:     Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company.     1919.     Pp.  202.     $1.50.) 
To  tackle  the  subject  of  price  maintenance  with  its  ramifications 
into  economic  theory  or  into  marketing  is  not  a  small  task,  as  the 
reviewer  has  demonstrated  by  his  own  small  experience.     A  stu- 
dent is  confronted  by  a  mass  of  conflicting  testimony  from  which 
he  must  extract  a  grain  of  truth.     Price  maintenance  is  essentially 
a  marketing  problem  and  tlie  student  must  know  marketing  sys- 
tems and  exercise  much  judgment  in  order  to  appraise  the  facts, 
the  near  facts,  and  the  assertions  which  are  presented  to  him  by  in- 
terested individuals.     Dr.  Murchison  lays  the  foundation  for  dis- 
cussion of  price  maintenance  in  the  two  chapters  upon  marketing: 
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The  Organization  of  the  Market,  and  Irregularities  of  the  Present 
Retaihng  System.  Some  objection  might  be  made  to  classifying 
the  newer  types  of  retailer,  such  as  chain  stores,  department 
stores,  and  mail  order  houses,  as  irregularities.  The  small  pros- 
pect of  their  being  "smoothed  out"  of  the  marketing  system  gives 
little  reason  for  continuing  to  regard  them  as  any  more  irregular 
than  the  traditional  type  of  retailer  who  bought  from  the  whole- 
saler. 

In  the  statement  of  the  problem  and  definition  of  price  cutting, 
distinction  is  made  between  economically  justifiable  price  cutting, 
which  must  be  profit  yielding,  and  the  low  cost  price  cutting 
which  is  said  to  be  not  economically  justifiable.  A  distinction  is 
also  made  between  direct  price  cutting  and  indirect  price  cutting; 
the  former  denoting  merely  a  decrease  in  the  usual  selling  price 
of  the  goods,  the  latter  being  marked  not  by  deviations  from  the 
usual  price  but  by  giving  free  trading  stamps,  coupons,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  premium.  Theoretically,  the  distinction  between 
profit-yielding  price  cutting  and  non-profit-3nelding  offers  a  mode 
of  escape  from  the  difficulties  which  price  maintenance  encounters 
in  dealing  with  prices  which  have  been  cut  because  of  superior 
efficiency. 

The  discussion  of  price  maintenance  is  given  in  chapters  five 
to  eight.  The  discussion  of  price  control  and  its  relation  to 
quality  and  service  brings  the  statement  that,  although  in  a  few 
instances  the  standardized  goods  may  have  been  injured  by  the 
low  cost  price  cutting,  standardization  does  not  rest  upon  pricie 
maintenance.  It  declares  that  profit-yielding  price  cutting  should 
not  yet  be  abandoned  but,  of  course,  should  be  confined  to  the 
more  efficient.  Those  who  cannot  afford  it  should  not  practice  it 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  practice  it.  In  discussing  the  effect 
upon  retail  prices,  the  author  agrees  with  Professor  Taussig  in 
the  opinion  that  price  maintenance  would  be  a  barrier  which  would 
block  the  trial  and  possible  adoption  of  new  devices  and  methods 
in  marketing  commodities.  In  reply  to  the  argument  of  manufac- 
turers of  branded  goods  that  they  have  a  moral  right  to  fix 
the  reselling  price  of  their  goods  upon  the  basis  of  their  goodwill, 
Dr.  Murchison  comes  to  strong  conclusions  that : 

Howsoever  great  be  the  industry  of  the  producer^  the  brains,  the  skill, 
the  energy  or  the  toil  he  has  exercised ;  howsoever  great  the  responsi- 
bilities he  has  assumed,  the  risks  he  has  shouldered ;  howsoever  precious 
to  the  people  be  the  product  which  his  genius,  his  capital,  his  energy 
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have  united  to  create  and  to  establish  in  the  markets  of  the  world; 
howsoever  enormous  the  fortunes  he  has  spent  in  consummating  his 
ambitions  in  any  M'ay;  despite  all  these  things  there  attaches  to  him 
no  moral  right  to  fix  all  prices  over  the  heads  of  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  consumers,  with  no  consideration  of  the  other  interests 
involved.  Such  a  right,  if  universally  bestowed,  would  make  of  the 
distributive  system  an  economic  feudalism,  with  the  consumer  as  the 
unhappy  serf. 

As  a  whole  Dr.  Murchison  takes  what  he  calls  a  middle  ground ; 
that  the  system  of  resale  price  maintenance,  in  order  to  be  ac- 
ceptable and  just,  must  have  the  quality  of  flexibility  allowing  for 
price  valuation  as  costs  vary,  and  restrictions  must  be  imposed 
upon  the  manufacturer  consistent  with  those  imposed  upon  dealers. 
The  object  of  such  a  plan  seems  to  be  the  abolition  of  predatory 
price  cutting  and  the  elimination  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
retailers  to  discontinue  handling  the  goods  subject  to  price  cut- 
ting, while  allowing  the  manufacturer  to  establish  prices  and  giv- 
ing a  profit.  He  meets  the  objection  of  impracticabilit}'  of  en- 
forcement by  suggesting  that  an  administrative  body  with  wide 
discretionary  powers  be  appointed.  He  considers  this  solution  of 
the  price  maintenance  problem  not  unlike  that  effected  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of  regulating  railway 
rates.  The  reviewer  is  skeptical  of  the  advantages  of  any  such 
half-wa}'  plan  over  the  possible  development  of  judicial  regulation 
under  the  statute  and  common  law  with  respect  to  fair  trade. 

A  serious  study  such  as  this  is  to  be  commended  even  though  it 
does  not  say  the  last  word  upon  price  maintenance.  The  future 
development  of  marketing  knoAvledge  should  enable  some  student 
to  give  an  appraisal  which  we  may  accept  as  more  satisfying,  more 
final,  than  present  conditions  allow  Dr.  Murchison  to  make. 

Harry  R.  Tosdal. 
Boston  University, 
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The  Financing  of  Puhlic  Service  Corporations.  By  Milton  B. 
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A  brief  summary  of  corporation  finance  is  given  in  this  book 
together  with  the  results  of  regulating  public  service  corporations 
by  commissions,  particularly  those  of  New  York  State.  The 
writer  has  had  considerable  experience  in  observing  corporations 
from  the  chambers  of  public  service  commissions,  and  public  ser- 
vice commissions  from  the  offices  of  corporations.  He  is  there- 
fore conspicuously  well  qualified  to  know  whereof  he  writes. 

The  first  three  parts,  entitled  Corporations  and  Public  Regula- 
tion, Capital  Stocks,  and  Funded  Debt,  represent  a  summary  of 
those  subjects  usually  treated  of  in  books  on  corporation  finance. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  the  chapters  of  this  section  is  that  dealing 
with  the  "relation  of  the  par  value  to  price  of  issue  and  value  of 
stock."  In  this  chapter  the  author  includes  two  illuminating  dis- 
cussions, one  on  watered  stock  and  the  other  on  stock  without  par 
value.  In  the  former  he  discusses  at  some  length  the  devices  em- 
plo^'cd,  especially  in  the  public  utility  field,  for  securing  the  issue 
of  capital  stock  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  property.  He 
acknowledges  that  public  service  commissions  and  the  public  gen- 
erally are  coming  to  recognize  "the  disparity  which  is  bound  to 
exist  between  the  par  value  of  the  shares  and  the  real  value  of  the 
proportionate  interest  in  the  net  corporate  assets  which  they  rep- 
resent."    The  author  offers  no  panacea  for  this  disparity,  admit- 
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ting  that  it  arises  from  the  extreme  difficulty  in  adjusting  money 
values  to  property  and  intangible  values.  Specifically  is  he  sym- 
pathetic with  the  belief  that  full  publicity  will  do  much  to  cure  in- 
herent evils  of  "watered  stock,"  and  he  admits  that  the  issue  of 
stock  without  par  value  will  cure  those  evils  which  rest  merely  on 
misrepresentations  of  accounting. 

The  fourth  part,  entitled  Capitalization,  seems  to  the  reviewer 
the  most  original  and  valuable  part  of  the  book.  True,  the  author 
devotes  a  great  deal  more  space  to  discussing  arbitrary  rulings 
and  decisions  of  commissions  than  to  discussing  principles  of  busi- 
ness expediency ;  so  the  book  has,  perhaps,  less  of  permanent  in- 
terest than  if  he  had  confined  himself  more  to  the  underlying  fac- 
tors and  motives  that  determine  the  capitalization  of  public  utility 
corporations.  The  author  sees  the  inherent  conflict  between  the 
demands  of  private  interests  which  want  protection  in  monopoly 
and  freedom  in  exploiting  their  monopoly,  and  the  demands  of 
over-zealous  public  authorities  who  would  stifle  private  initiative — 
and  thereby  destroy  the  motive  for  industrial  progress — in  their 
eff'orts  to  protect  the  public  from  this  exploitation.  He  sees  the 
only  solution  is  in  compromise.  And  it  is  exactly  on  some  basis 
of  compromise  that  American  public  opinion  is  working  out  this 
enigma  of  twentieth  century  business.  Because  the  author's  point 
of  view  is  so  balanced  his  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  regu- 
lation of  rates,  the  safeguarding  of  investments,  conserving  credit, 
the  capitalization  of  organization  expenses,  franchises  and  in- 
tangible values  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  students  of  corporate 
problems  whatsoever  their  prejudices. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  liberally  supplied  with  footnote 
references  to  authoritative  cases  and  other  first-hand  material. 

Arthur  S.  Dewing. 

Putnam's  Investment  Handbook.     A  Stimulus  and  a  Guide  to  Fi- 
nancial Independence.   By  Albert  W.  Atwood.    (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1919.    Pp.  iv,  375.     $1.85.) 
This  is  a  thoroughly  good  book.     It  is  sane,  broadminded,  and 
yet  presents  sound  investment  wisdom  in  a  very  readable  and  in- 
teresting fashion.     Its  general  scope  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
of  its  title  headings:     The  truth  about  saving;   Simple  ways  to 
invest ;  How  to  choose  safe  investments,  especially  bonds ;  Pitfalls 
for  the  stock  buyer ;  Wall  Street  procedure  and  customs ;  and  The 
care  of  securities. 
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Most  books,  and  magazine  articles  for  that  matter,  dcalhig  with 
investment  are  infected  with  one  of  two  extremes.     Sometimes  the 
writer  talks  down  from  the  lofty  height  of  Wall  Street  omniscience 
and  tells  the  seeker  for  investment  wisdom  to  put  his  money  in 
government  bonds  or  the  savings  bank  or  else  seek  the  advice  of 
the  all-wise  one,  the  broker.      This  style  reminds   one  of  an  old 
medical  manual  for  '"household  use"  which  answered  every  ques- 
tion by  the  imperative,  '"Ask  the  doctor."    Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  fills  his  pages  with  a  lot  of  commonplaces  culled 
from  current  manuals  of  corporation  finance  and  leaves  the  reader 
totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  application  of  these  commonplaces  to 
particular  concrete  investment  problems.     The  former  evil  comes 
when  the  financial  space  writer  talks  down  to  a  presumptive  aud- 
ience of  country  clergymen;  the  latter  evil  comes  when  a  business 
college  teacher  tries  to  write  about  a  distinctly  practical  subject 
of  which  he  has  no  practical  knowledge.     All  this  is  to  say  that 
the  present  book  shows  clearly  that  i\Ir.  Atwood  hasn't  done  either 
of  these  things.     His  book  shows  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
elements  of  his  subject.    He  hasn't  merely  read  up  on  corporation 
finance;  he  understands  it.     And  he  does  what  few  manuals  do,  he 
makes  his  subject  interesting. 

Yet  the  best  thing  I  see  in  the  book  is  its  humanity.  Mr.  At- 
wood knows  human  nature  in  the  abstract  which  goes  a-marketing 
in  Wall  Street.  He  knows  that  we  are  all  hogs  when  it  comes  to 
investments;  we  all  want  security,  liberal  yield,  and  speculative 
profits.  He  knows  from  practical  observation  tlmt  most  of  us 
don't  get  these  things,  so  he  sets  out  to  show  us  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect.  Therein  lies  the  author's  sanity.  A  single 
passage  selected  at  random  shows  this  insight  into  human  nature. 

Saving  money  is  often  a  dreary  monotonous  thing.  As  a  rule  it  is 
only  mathematics,  and  thirty  years  is  a  beastly  long  time  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  mathematics.  ...  It  is  natural  for  human  impatience  to 
prefer  the  pleasures  that  come  from  the  j^resent  spending  of  money  to 
the  far-distant  future  pleasures  of  saving.  .  .  ,  The  great  trouble  with 
talking  about  saving  is  that  people  don't  like  to  be  denied.  They  dis- 
like to  be  repressed.  They  dislike  to  be  told  not  to  do  things.  It  is 
always  far  better  to  say  to  people  "Do"  rather  than  "Don't."  We  all 
like  to  be  encouraged  and  inspired  to  do  things.  If  a  man  has  set  his 
heart  upon  a  new  victrola  or  a  woman  has  decided  that  life  is  juiceless 
without  a  new  hat,  it  is  foolish  to  urge  them  to  go  without  these  things. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  induce  people  to  save  -ind  that  is  to  tell  them 
of  something  to  do,  to  buy.  .  .  .  The  question  is  whether  we  want  all 
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our  enjoyments  now  or  some  of  them  in  the  future.  .  .  .  When  a  man 
saves  and  invests  he  is  buying  future  liappiness  packages  just  as  much 
as  he  is  buying  a  certain  amount  of  present  happiness  when  he  buys 
a  very  fine  pair  of  gloves  (p.  19). 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  a  list  of  financial 
periodicals  and  reference  books. 

Arthur  S.  Dewing. 

NEW   BOOKS 

Allex,  F.  J.  Advertising  as  a  vocation.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1919.     Pp.  xii,  178.     $2.) 

AsPLEY,  J.  C.  Modern  sales  management  practices.  Enlarged  and 
revised.      (Chicago:    Dartnell  Corp.      1919.     Pp.  212.     $5.) 

Barrett,  D.  M.  Salesmanship;  textbook  of  the  cooperative  course  in 
salesmanship  of  the  world's  salesmanship  congress.  (Detroit: 
World's  Salesmanship  Congress.      1919.     Pp.   190.     $25.) 

Bays,  A.  W.  Business  laze;  an  elementary  treatise.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.     1919.     Pp.  is,  311.     $1.40.) 

Beal,  C.  H.  The  decline  and  ultimate  production  of  oil  wells,  with 
notes  on  the  valuation  of  oil  properties.  (Washington:  Bureau  of 
Mines.     1919.     Pp.  xiii,  215.) 

BuRDicK,  F.  M.  The  essentials  of  business  law.  (New  York:  Ap- 
pleton.     1919.     Pp.  xxv,  361.) 

Burton,  H.  J.  Valuation  and  depreciation  of  city  buildings.  (New 
York:  Nat.  Assoc,  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers.  1919.  Pp. 
127.) 

Butler,  R.  S.  and  Burd,  H.  A.  Commercial  correspondence.  Com- 
mercial education  series,  prepared  in  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  (New  York:  Appleton.  1919.  Pp.  vi, 
531.     $2.50.) 

Denning,  A.  de  P.  Scientific  factory  management.  (London:  Nisbet. 
1919.     Pp.  223.     12s.  6d.) 

Douglas,  A.  W.  Traveling  salesmanship.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1919.     Pp.  153.     $1.75.) 

Duncan,  C.  S.  Commercial  research;  an  outline  of  working  princi- 
ples.    (New  York:    Macmillan.      1919.     Pp.  385.     $2.25.) 

Eads,  G.  W.  and  others.  Problems  of  advertising.  Addresses  de- 
livered in  journalism  week.  (Columbus:  Univ.  Missouri.  1919. 
Pp.  20.) 

Elmes,  C.  F.  Appraisals  and  rate  making.  (Chicago:  Sanderson  & 
Porter.     1919.     Pp.  35.) 

Discusses  the  significance  of  normal  value,  which  the  author  con- 
cludes is  a  meaningless  term.  Contains  ten  charts  showing  prices 
of  average  cost  in  England  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  1260-1918;  of  a 
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ton  of  wrought  iron,  1277-1918;  of  a  ton  of  lead,  1270-1918;  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  1260-1918;  average  daily  wages  of  carpenters  and 
masons  1263-1918;  average  purchasing  power  of  an  artisan's  wages, 
126S-1918. 

EscHER,  F.  Foreign  exchange  explained.  (London:  Macmillan. 
1919.     7s.) 

Favre,  J.-F.  La  bourse  clairemcnt  expliquee.  (Paris:  Bibliotheque 
Financiere.     1919.) 

Frederick,  J.  G.  Modern  salesmanagement.  A  practical  handbook 
and  guide.     (New  York:    Appleton.'    1919.     Pp.  xix,  393.     $2.50.) 

Frey,  A.  B.    American  business  laxc.    (New  York:   Macmillan.    1919.) 

Ganse,  F.  W.  and  Manning,  E.  G.  Your  estate  intact;  being  an  ex- 
planation of  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  affecting  estates  and 
a  method  for  meeting  the  change.  New  edition.  (Boston:  F.  W. 
Ganse.      1919.     Pp.   25.     $2.) 

Gibson.  T.  Simple  principles  of  investment.  (New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page.     1919.     Pp.  191.     $1.50.) 

There  are  chapters  on  What  to  buy;  What  not  to  buy;  When  to 
buy ;  When  to  sell ;  Diversification  of  investments ;  Various  classes 
of  bonds;  Notes,  car  trusts,  acceptances,  etc.;  Railroad  stocks;  In- 
dustrial stocks;  Mining  and  oil  stocks;  Discounts  and  maturities; 
Employment  of  securities  as  collateral.  The  author  dissents  from 
some  of  the  popularly  accepted  principles  of  investment:  "To  strike 
at  the  sanctity  of  first  mortgages ;  to  deny  or  even  modify  the  theory 
that  safety  of  principal  must  decrease  in  inverse  ratio  to  increase  in 
income;  to  suggest  the  emplo^-ment  of  securities  as  collateral;  to 
tolerate  the  use  of  the  pernicious  words  'speculate'  or  'margin' ;  to 
confidently  proclaim  that  the  prevalent  and  almost  unanimous  view 
regarding  the  decadence  of  railroad  property  is  a  popular  delusion — 
these  and  other  apostasies  must  inevitably  subject  their  exponent  to 
criticism."  The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous  and  the  volume,  though 
brief,  covers  a  wide  range  with  apt  illustrations. 

GoEHRiNG,  W.  H.  Erfahrungen  mit  der  Sozialisierung  in  Vergagen- 
heit  und  Zukunft.     (Gotha:    F.A.Perthes.     1919.) 

Grant,  R.  Law  and  the  family.  (New  York:  Scribner's.  1919. 
Pp.  vii,  264.     $1.50.) 

Contains  cha})ters  on:  Women  and  Property;  The  Third  Genera- 
tion and  Invested  Property;  and  Perils  of  Will  Making.  There  are 
entertaining  illustrations  of  sudden  freaks  of  fortune  in  the  handling 
of  estates. 

IvEY,  P.  W.  Elements  of  retail  salesmanship.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.    1919.     $2.25.) 

I.ATiMER.  H.  G.  Certified  liberty  bond  interest  calendar,  covering  all 
ff^ues  of  liberty  bonds  and  victory  notes.  (Auburnj  N.  Y. :  Author, 
410  Savings  Bank  Bldg.     1919."   $1.25.) 
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Laurie,  J.  High-rate  tables  of  simple  interest  at  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
1/2  P^i"  <^^^t  P^^  annum  from  1  day  to  100  days,  1  month  to  12 
months;  also  copious  tables  of  commission  or  brokerage  from  l/g  to 
10  per  cent.     (New  York:    Button.     1919.     Pp.238.     $6.) 

MacGregor,  T.  D.  Bank  advertising  experience;  practical  ideas  for 
financial  publicity  as  used  by  hundred  of  banks  and  trust  companies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  (Detroit:  Burroughs  Clearing 
House.     1919.     Pp.  376.     $2.) 

Merrick,  D.  V.  Time  studies  as  a  basis  for  rate  setting.  (New  York: 
Engg.  Mag.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  xiv,  366.     $6.) 

The  book  rightly  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Taylor  system  of  man- 
agement inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a  thoroughness  of  subject  treat- 
ment and  mastery  of  detail  from  a  technical  standpoint  which  marks 
it  as  a  fundamental  treatise  on  the  subject  of  time  study. 

The  subject-matter  is  well  assembled  and  presents  concrete  infor- 
mation of  practical  value  in  place  of  the  superficial  generalizations 
in  which  such  a  large  part  of  our  present-day  literature  abounds. 
The  first  section  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  principles,  methods 
and  implements  of  time  study  presents  the  exact  procedure  of  the 
work  using  actual  studies  as  examples.  This  displays  a  high  stan- 
dard of  analytical  reasoning.  The  second  section,  which  has  to  do 
with  studies  applied  to  a  line  of  machine  tools,  describes  the  method 
of  obtaining  and  classifying  time  study  data  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  of  the  determination  of  standard  operating  times  upon  new 
work  fabricated  upon  the  machines  which  have  been  studied,  with- 
out the  need  of  further  observations.  Every  step  in  the  determination 
of  these  fundamental  operation  tables  is  clearly  presented,  the  text 
being  illustrated  with  views  of  the  machines  and  tools  used.  An 
appendix,  which  comprises  about  half  of  the  book  content,  offers 
much  valuable  material  concerning  the  organization  of  time  study  de- 
partments, the  design  of  instruction  cards  and  rate  tables  and  a 
series  of  descriptive  chapters  concerning  rate-setting  procedure  in 
various  kinds  of  industrial  work,  the  treatment  being  concluded  with 
a  discussion  of  wage  payment  plans.  E.  H.  Schell. 

Moody,  J.  Hozo  to  analyze  railroad  reports.  Fifth  edition.  (New 
York:    Moody's  Investors  Service.     1919.     Pp.  218.) 

Moody,  J.  Moody's  analysis  of  investments,  1919.  Part  2,  Public 
utilities  and  industrials.  (New  York:  Moody's  Investors  Service. 
1919.     Pp.  2500.     $15.) 

Moore,  J.  H.  and  Houston,  C.  A.  Problems  in  business  law.  (New 
York:    Appleton.     1919.     $2.50.) 

Prouty,  C.  a.  Railway  accounting  under  federal  control.  (Wash- 
ington:   Railway  Accounting  Officers  Assoc.      1919.      Pp.   14.) 

RiTTENHOusE,  C.  F.  and  Clapp,  p.  F.  Accounting  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Unit  2.  Revised  edition.  Manual  and  9  books  of  forms. 
(New  York:   McGraw-Hill.     1919.    $3.) 
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Robins,  K.  X.  The  farm  mortgage  as  an  ini>estment.  (New  York: 
Scribner.     1919.     Pp.  vii,   10.) 

Rogers,  J.  Building  newspaper  advertising,  selling  the  by-product  of 
the  newspaper,  printed  salesmanship;  management  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  selling  force — development  of  ncxo  lines  of  business. 
(New  York:    Harper.     1919.     Pp.  550.) 

Ross,  G.  E.  Cost  keeping  and  construction  accounting.  Second  and 
enlarged  edition.  (Salem,  O.:  Ross  System  Co.  1919.  Pp.  171. 
$2.50.) 

Selden,  G.  C.  Investing  for  profit.  (New  York:  Magazine  of  Wall 
St.     1919.     Pp.  150.) 

America's  opportunity  in  foreign  investments.  (New  York:  Guaranty 
Trust  Company.     1920.     Pp.12.) 

Copper.  Cost  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  (Washing- 
ton:   Supt.  Docs.      1919.     Pp.  26.) 

Cost  accounting  in  shipbuilding.  Report  for  the  committee  on  uniform 
cost  accounting,  adopted  June  4>  1019.  (New  York:  Atlantic  Coast 
Shipbuilders'  Assoc.     1919.     Pp.  132.) 

The  grorcth  of  an  ideal,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, and  the  economy  of  factory  and  branch  organization  and  oper- 
ation.    (Akron,  O.:   Goodrich  Rubber  Co.     1918.) 

Manual  of  United  States  Reclamation  Service.     Edition  of  1918.     Vol. 

II,  Accounting.  (Washington:  Dept.  of  the  Interior.  1919.  Pp. 
467.) 

The  accounting  practice  described  in  this  volume  is  the  result  of 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  application  of  accounting  principles 
to  the  special  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The  material  is 
divided  into  four  parts:    I,  General  accounting;  II,  Fund  accounting; 

III,  Cost  and  property  accounting;  and  IV,  Forms  used  in  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service.  It  is  quite  evident  from  read- 
ing this  report  that  a  well  organized  accounting  system  has  been 
developed  in  this  particular  branch  of  our  government. 

Methods  of  paying  salesmen  and  operating  expenses  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  1018.  Publication  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Harvard  University,  vol.  V,  no.  1.  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  bull.  no.  14.  (Cambridge:  University  Press. 
1919.      Pp.  23.     $1.) 

The  study  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  114  wholesale  grocers  re- 
porting on  methods  of  paying  salesmen  and  145  wholesale  grocers 
on  operating  expenses.  The  different  methods  of  paying  travelling 
salesmen  are  statistically  summarized.  The  sales  force  expense  is 
the  largest  single  item  in  operation  charges,  a  common  figure  amount- 
ing to  2.2  per  cent  of  net  sales.  For  57  wholesale  houses  the  aver- 
age rate  of  stock  turn  was  5.2  times. 
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Office   manual   and  self-instructor.      (Chicago:     Laird   &   Lee.      1919. 

Pp.  352.     60c.) 
Special  report  on  municipal  accounts.     (Albany:    Municipal  Accounts 

Bureau  of  New  York.     1919.) 

Capital  and  Capitalistic  Organization 

NEW    BOOKS 

Arext^  L.  Electric  franchises  in  New  York  City.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity studies  in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,  vol.  LXXXVIII. 
(New  York:    Longmans,  Green.     1919.) 

Leifmax,  R.  Die  Kartelle  in  und  nach  dem  Kriege.  (Berlin:  Deit- 
rich  Reimer.     1919.) 

Payex,  E.    Les  monopoles.     (Paris:   Doin.     1919.     Pp.450.     7.50  fr.) 

Zedermaxx,  F.  Rechtsanzcalt  und  syndihus  in  Miinchen,  "Wirtschaft- 
liche  Gefahren  eines  Kohlenmonopols."  (Berlin-Friedenau:  Ver- 
lag  Freie  Wirtschaft.     1919.) 

Trade  combines  and  industrial  organisation.  (London:  Garton  Foun- 
dation.    1919.     Is.) 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 

NEW    BOOKS 

AsKwiTH,  Lord.  Industrial  problems  and  disputes.  (New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.     1919.     $3.50.) 

Baker,  J.  S.  Industrial  relations;  or  txcenty  years  of  cooperation  be- 
tzceen  capital  and  labor.  An  address  given  before  the  second  annual 
industrial  service  conference  at  Milwaukee,  April  28, 1919.  (Evans- 
ville.  Wis.:    Baker  Mfg.  Co.     1919.     Pp.12.) 

Bloomfield,  D.  Modern  industrial  movements.  (New  York:  H.  W. 
Wilson.     1919.     $1.80.) 

BuDisH,  J.  M.  and  Soule,  G.  The  new  unionism.  (New  York:  Har- 
court, Brace  &  Howe.     1919.     $3.50.) 

Cavaille,  J.  La  journee  de  huit  heures.  La  loi  du  23  avril  1919, 
I'historique,  I'esprit,  le  mecanisme  d' application.  (Paris:  Riviere. 
1919.     Pp.  146.) 

Clifford,  J.  and  others.  The  industrial  future.  In  the  light  of  the 
brotherhood  ideal.     (London:    Allen  &  Unwin.     1919.     2s.  6d.) 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  Labour  in  the  commonwealth.  (New  York:  Huebsch. 
1919.     Pp.  223.     $1.50.) 

Friedmaxx,  E.  L.  The  federation,  an  industrial  movement.  (New 
York:    Woman's  Press.     1919.     Pp.  62.     Soc.) 

Hammoxd,  M.  B.  British  labor  conditions  and  legislation  during  the 
war.     Carnegie  Endowment  for  International   Peace.      Preliminary 
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economic  studies   of  the  war,  no.    11.      (New   York:    Oxford  Univ. 
Press.     1919.     Pp.  ix,  335.) 

Harhis,  L.   I.      Industrial   hygiene.      (New   York:     Dcpt.   of   Health. 
1919.     Pp.  12.) 

HoDGEX,  M.     Factort/  Tt'or/i-  for  girls.     (New  York:    Woman's  Press. 
1919.     90c.) 

HussLEiN,  J.     Democratic  industry.     A  practical  study  in  social  his- 
tory.    (New  York:    Kenedy.     1919.     Pp.  ix,  362.     $1.50.) 

loTEYKO,  J.      The  science  of  labor  and  its  organisation.      (London: 
Routledge;  New  York:    Uiitton.      1919.      Pp.   199.     $1.60.) 

A  pocket  volume  of  less  than  200  pages  on  so  pretentious  a  sub- 
ject as  the  science  of  labor  can  at  best  be  no  more  than  an  outlined 
bibliography  or  a  sketch}'  survey  of  scientific  research  bearing  on 
the  physiological  and  psychologieal  aspects  of  labor.  Dr.  loteyko's 
book  is  disappointingly  less  than  either  of  these  possibilities.  Lack- 
ing organization,  it  consists  of:  first,  a  collection  of  varied  facts  and 
theories  pertaining  to  muscular  action,  fatigue,  alimentation,  ambi- 
dexterity, and  manual  reeducation ;  second,  a  discusion  of  the  Taylor 
system;  and  last,  an  interesting  account  of  the  Belgian  methods  of 
technical  education. 

One  should,  perhaps,  partly  condone  the  author  for  his  super- 
ficiality of  treatment  in  a  book  of  so  few  pages,  but  certainly  not 
for  hasty  conclusions.  In  the  fore  part  of  his  book,  under  the  cap- 
tion The  Human  Motor,  the  author  states  and  quotes  a  considerable 
number  of  facts  either  without  the  intent  or  without  the  ability  to 
organize  them  and  to  draw  conclusions  applicable  to  labor.  In  a 
later  chapter  his  inability  rightly  to  interpret  liis  data  is  signally 
evidenced:  from  figures  showing  the  greater  acceleration  of  pulse  at- 
tending work  with  the  left  arm  over  that  attending  work  witli  the 
right,  he  builds  up  a  theory  of  right-handedness  as  a  defensive 
mechanism  to  protect  the  heart;  and  because  simultaneous  work  with 
both  arms  results  in  a  lesser  acceleration  than  the  same  amount  of 
work  for  one  hand,  he  subscribes  to  an  ambidextrous  education. 
Gould's  Right-handedness  and  Left-handedness  is  a  happy  corrective 
for  these  two  fallacies. 

In  his  commendable  but  brief  discussion  of  tlie  Taylor  system  one 
of  the  criticisms  which  Dr.  loteyko  makes  is  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  psychology  of  the  individual  workingman.  Though  the 
author  frequently  refers  to  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  organi- 
zation of  labor,  he  nowliere  treats  of  the  motive  power  of  human 
behavior.  That  side  of  the  science  of  labor,  presente.l  in  Veblen's 
The  Instinct  of  fVorkmanship  and  in  Tead's  Instincts  in  Industry, 
is  a  phase  of  industrial  organization  and  industrial  problems  no 
longer,  if  ever,  negligible. 

Charles  Leonard  Stone. 

Kahn,  O.  H.     Capital  and  labor.     A  fair  deal.     (New  York:    Author, 
52  William  St.     1919.     Pp.  20.) 
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Lattimore,  E.  L,  and  Trent,  R.  S.  Legal  recognition  of  industrial 
■women.  (New  York:  War  Work  Council,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  1919.  Pp. 
91.) 

Lescohier,  D.  D.  The  labor  market.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1919. 
Pp.  xii,  338.) 

Litchfield,  P.  W.  The  industrial  republic.  (Akron,  O. :  Author, 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.     1919.     Pp.73.) 

MacIver,  R.  M.  Labor  in  the  changing  world.  (New  York:  Button. 
1919.     Pp.  X,  230.) 

It  is  apparent  that  publishers  regard  the  present  as  a  favorable 
time  to  produce  books  on  problems  of  reconstruction,  and  much  that 
is  being  written  must  inevitably  be  ephemeral  in  character.  Ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  a  few  worth-while  books  may  be  written  that  will 
deal  adequately  with  the  present  period  of  unrest;  but  the  time  is 
not  now. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  done  as  well,  perhaps,  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  He  sets  forth  the  chief  move- 
ments in  the  labor  world,  particularly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  traces  their  origins,  most  of  which  lie  far  back  of  the  war. 
In  fact,  he  says  that  the  "New  position  and  demands  of  labor  have 
not  arisen  out  of  the  war  situation.  .  .  .  The  war  has  hastened 
the  process  only  as  a  storm  shakes  from  the  tree  the  ripened  fruit." 
This  may  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  work. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  working  men  are  in- 
creasingly insistent  that  labor  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  commodity, 
but  that  it  shall  occupy  the  position  of  a  partner  in  industry.  This 
will  involve  some  sort  of  economic  democracy,  though  the  exact  de- 
tails of  the  plan  can  only  "be  invented  and  developed  at  a  later 
stage  under  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit." 

There  is,  in  the  author's  estimation,  a  marked  widening  in  the 
idea  of  labor.  This  would  mean  the  inclusion  in  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  brain  workers,  administrators  of  industry,  technicians, 
and  professional  workers  of  all  kinds,  whether  they  employ  purely 
economic  methods  or  become  parties  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
their  objects  by  political  means.  The  longest  step  in  this  direction 
has  been  taken  by  the  British  Labor  party  which  is  seeking  to  be- 
come the  party  of  the  producers:  that  is,  "all  the  people,  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  sex,  who  labor  to  enrich  the  community."  Cana- 
dian labor  is  falling  in  line  with  this  policy  by  its  approval  of  the 
formation  of  a  Labor  party  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  the 
"political,  social,  and  economic  emancijDation  of  the  people,  particu- 
larly of  those  who  depend  directly  upon  their  own  exertions  by  hand 
and  brain  for  the  means  of  life." 

The  author  has  little  faith  in  the  future  of  arbitration,  and, 
though  conciliation  has  done  more,  he  feels  that  both  are  bound  to 
be  abandoned  when  the  new  order  is  established.  This  new  order 
is  an  economic  democracy  which  is  not  Bolshevism  nor  socialism,  but  • 
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is  simply  a  partnership  between  labor  and  capital  which  shall 
identify  the  worker  more  closely  with  the  control  of  the  industry 
in  which  he  is  engaged  and  which  shall  do  away  with  economic 
autocracy,  "nowhere  more  flagrant  and  assertive  than  in  America." 
The  writer  docs  not  expect  the  new  order  to  displace  or  destroy 
unionism.  On  the  contrary  he  holds  that  the  union  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  industrial  order  and  progress.  "In  a  wordj  it  is  not  organized 
labor  that  is  the  jieril — tlie  real  jieril  to  the  nation  is  unorganized 
labor,  and  the  spirit  that  would  keep  labor  unorganized." 

Carroll  W.  Doten. 

Magnusson,  L.  Disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
with  particular  reference  to  •wage-earning  labor.  (Washington. 
1919.     Pp.  30.) 

AIaier,  G.  Soziale  Bexcegung  und  Theorien  bis  zur  modernen  Arbeiter- 
beicegung.     (Leipzig:    Teubner.     1919.     Pp.131.     l.GO  M.) 

Phillips,  S.  L.  Reciprocal  rights  of  capital,  labor,  buyers  and  the 
state.  (Washington:  National  Capitol  Pub.,  330  John  Marshall  PI. 
1919.     Pp.  155.     $1.25.) 

Prosser,  J.  E.  Piece-rate,  premium  and  bonus.  (London:  Williams 
&  Norgate.     1919.     Pp.  122.     6s.) 

RoBBiNS,  H.  Labor  movements  and  labor  problems  in  America.  Com- 
piled and  edited  from  the  addresses  and  writing  of  Samuel  Gompers. 
Vol.  I,  Labor  and  the  common  "welfare.  Vol.  II,  Labor  and  the  em- 
ployer.    (New  York:    Button.     1919.) 

Robertson,  J.  Labor  unionism  based  upon  the  American  shop  steward 
system.     (Portland,  O. :    J.  Robertson,  Box  4143.     Pp.  15.     15c.) 

ScHiFF,  M.  L.  Profit-sharing.  Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times. 
(New  York:    Author,  52  William  St.     1919.     Pp.  24.) 

Scott,  J.  W.  Syndicalism  and  philosophical  realism.  (London: 
King.     1919.     lOs.) 

Selley,  E.  Village  trade  unions  in  txco  centuries.  (London:  Allen  & 
Unwin.     1919.     4s.  6d.) 

Simplex,  S.  [pseud.]  The  "minimum  wage"  stunt.  A  pronouncement 
by  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  crilically  examined.  (Keigliley,  Eng. : 
The  Yorkshire  and  Northern  Land  Values  League.  1918.  Pp.  32. 
3d.) 

Smiddy,  T.  The  organisation  of  labour.  (London:  Methuen.  1919. 
5s.) 

SoLVAY,  E.  La  remuneration  comparative  du  capital  et  du  travail. 
(Brussels:    F.  Van  Buggenhoudt.     1919.     Pp.  26.) 

Stowell,  C.  J.  The  journeymen  tailors'  union  of  America.  A  study 
in  trade  union  policy.     University  of   Illinois  studies  in  the  social 
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sciences,  vol.   VII,  no.   4.      (Urbana:    Univ.   Illinois.      1919.      Pp. 
143.     $1.) 

Taylor,  R.  G.  S.     The  guild  state.     (London:    King.     1919.     3s.  6d.) 

Valdour,  J.  La  vie  ouvriere.  Les  mineurs.  (Paris:  Rousseau.  1919, 
Pp.  390.     4.50  fr.) 

Whipp,  F.  D.  The  practical  operation  of  the  eight  hour  day  in  state 
institutions.  (Springfield:  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare.  1919.  Pp. 
21.) 

Describes  the  experience  of  Illinois  and  contains  data  on  the  oper- 
ation of  shifts,  including  split  shifts. 

Wing,  G.  C.  Applied  profit  sharing.  (Cleveland,  O. :  Author.  1919. 
Pp.  1.';.) 

American  Federation  of  Labor;  history,  encyclopedia,  reference  book. 
(Washington:    The  Federation.     1919.     Pp.  515.     $2.) 

American  and  international  labor  conditions.  (Cleveland,  O. :  So- 
ciety of  Industrial  Engineers.     1919.     Pp.  230.     $2.) 

Classification  and  salaries  of  engineers.  (Toronto:  Canadian  Engi- 
neer.    1919.     Pp.  5.) 

Dior-neuvieme  congres  national  corporatif ,  tenu  a  Paris,  du  15  au  18 
Juillet,  1918.  Compte  rendu  des  travaux.  (Paris:  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail.     1919.     Pp.  308.) 

The  economic  structure  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Memorandum  on 
international  labor  legislation.  (London:  British  Labor  Party. 
1919.     Pp.  46.     Is.) 

The  industrial  counsel  for  the  building  industry.  (London:  Garton 
Foundation.      1919.      Is.) 

Industrial  democracy,  18Jf8-1919.  A  study  help  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary Employees'  Union  of  Greater  New  York.  (New  York:  The 
Union,  463  Central  Park  West.     1919.     Pp.  34.     20c.) 

Contains  a  useful  bibliography  with  annotations  on  industrial 
parliaments,  labor  councils,  shop  committees  and  works  councils, 
Whitley  committee,  and  works  councils  and  shop  committees.  In- 
cludes foreign  references  on  shop  committees. 

Investigation  of  strike  in  steel  industries,  hearings  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
202  on  resolution  of  Senate  to  investigate  strike  in  steel  industries. 
(Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  1051.) 

7*  this  living?  (New  York:  Consumer's  League  of  the  City  of  New 
York.     1919.     Pp.  15.) 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Third  Triennial  Report  to  the  General  Convention.  (New 
York.      1919.      Pp.  ix,  191.) 

It  is   significant  of  the   trend  of   public   interest  that  about  two 
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thirds  of  this  report  should  be  devoted  to  industrial  relations.  In 
fact  this  subject  constitutes  practically  the  entire  body  of  the  report 
after  part  1,  which  gives  a  detailed  record  of  the  activities  of  the 
commission.  The  main  topics  covered  are  demobilization  and  unem- 
ployment, strikes,  trade  unions,  shop  stewards,  shop  committees, 
joint  industrial  councils,  socialism,  syndicalism,  guild  socialism,  and 
the  cooperative  movement.  Throughout  the  discussion  of  these 
topics  there  is  manifested  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  labor- 
ing man's  point  of  view.  There  is  also  the  exjilicit  recognition  that 
the  Church  cannot  hold  itself  aloof  from  these  movements  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  world. 

The  treatment  is  chiefly  descriptive.  There  is  little  if  any  criti- 
cism of  policies  or  methods,  and  no  fear  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
any  of  these  movements  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  the  commission. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  both  tacit  and  explicit  ajjproval  of  the  ten- 
dencies to  seek  a  greater  amount  of  leisure  for  working  people  and 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  human  welfare  and  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  life  rather  than  on  increased  productiveness. 

Carroll  W.  Doten. 

Labour  legislation  in  Canada,  for  the  calendar  year  1918.  (Ottawa: 
Dept.  of  Labour.     1919.     Pp.  152.) 

The  labor  situation  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  the  commission 
on  foreign  inquiry  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  (New  York: 
Button.     1919.     Pp.  X,  433.) 

Labor  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Part  13  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many.    (Boston:    World  Peace  Foundation.      1919.     Pp.  345.) 

Lonninger  og  levevilkar  i  Norge  under  verdenskrigen.  (Christiania: 
Statistiske  Centralbyra.      1919.      Pp.    158.) 

Minimum  wage  commissions.  Current  facts.  (New  York:  National 
Consumers'  League.     1919.     Pp.  15.) 

Nevada  Industrial  Commission  annual  report,  1916-1918.  (Nevada: 
Carson  City.      1919.) 

Oregon  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  Annual  report,  1916-1917. 
(Salem.     1919.) 

The  peace  treaty  and  the  labor  legislation  program.  (New  York:  Am- 
erican Association  for  Labor  Legislation.     1919.     Pp.  393.     $1.) 

The  practical  operation  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  state  institutions.  The 
quarterly  conference  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control  and 
Institution  Superintendents,  held  at  Stilhcater,  Minn.,  Aug.  6,  1919. 
(Springfield,  111.:    Dept.  of  Public  Welfare.     Pp.  21.) 

State  lazc's  affecting  women  in  the  United  States.  (New  York:  The 
Woman's  Press.     1919.     40c.) 

Substitution  of  women  for  men  during  the  war.     Reports  of  II.  M. 
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inspectors  of  factories  showing  the  position  in  certain  industries  at 
the  end  of  1918.     (London:    Home  Office.     1919.     Pp.  142.     8s.) 

Substitution  of  women  in  non-munition  factories  during  the  war. 
(London:    Home  Office.     1919.     Pp.  52.) 

War  Cabinet  report  for  the  year  1918.  (London.  1919.  Pp.  339. 
3s.  6d.) 

Wartime  changes  in  wages,  September,  191Jf.,  to  March,  1919.  Re- 
search report  no.  20.  (Boston:  Nat.  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
1919.     Pp.  xiii,  128.     $1.50.) 

Contains  data  in  regard  to  metal,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  boot  and  shoe, 
paper,  rubber,  and  chemical  manufacturing  industries.  The  study 
is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  movement  of  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings  rather  than  full-time  earnings.  Chapter  10  deals  with 
wages  and  cost  of  living.  The  pamphlet  is  abundantly  illustrated 
by  thirty-five  charts. 

Works  councils  in  the  United  States.  (Boston:  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.     1919.     Pp.  135.     $1.50.) 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

Effects  of  the  War  on  Money,  Credit  and  Banking  in  France  and 
the  United  States.     By  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.     Carnegie  En- 
dowment   for    International    Peace.      Preliminary    Economic 
Studies  of  the  War,  No.  15.     (New  York:     Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.     1919.     Pp.  iv,  227.) 
Students  of  money,  banking,  and  finance  will  find  this  volume 
filled  with  solid  information  and  marked  by  penetrating  insight  and 
illuminating  interpretation.      It   is    an   interpretive   and   critical, 
finely   and   judicially   critical,   record   for   both   countries   of  the 
main  transformations  effected  by  the  war  in  the  field  under  dis- 
cussion. 

An  introduction  familiarizes  the  reader  with  the  main  outline  of 
the  story  that  is  told  in  detail  in  later  pages,  about  two  thirds  of 
which,  twelve  chapters,  fall  to  France,  and  one  third,  five  chapters, 
to  the  United  States.  Financial  and  economic  conditions  in  both 
countries  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  are  set  forth;  as  also  condi- 
tions in  foreign  trade  and  foreign  exchange,  fiscal  methods,  bank- 
ing and  the  medium  of  exchange,  prices  of  commodities  and  securi- 
ties. An  appendix  contains  statistical  tables  and  numerous 
graphs. 

Features  of  outstanding  interest  and  significance  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  make  particularization  difficult.  A  chapter  on  Money, 
Credit,  and  Banking  in  France  contains  an  analytical  contrast  be- 
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tween  the  bjinking  systems  of  France  and  of  the  United  States 
that  is  botli  detailed  and  interesting.  Perliaps  the  height  of  the 
contrast  is  the  autlior's  contention  that  the  use  of  checks  in 
France,  even  before  the  war,  was  by  no  means  so  restricted  as  has 
been  supposed,  that  transfers  made  by  French  banks  for  their  cus- 
tomers were  and  are  of  enormous  amounts,  and  that  it  is  probably 
not  true  that  notes  and  coin  are  used  in  making  the  major  part, 
in  pecuniary  vMg^nitude,  of  payments  in  France.  Moreover,  bank 
loans  in  France  grow  chiefly  out  of  capital  and  deposits  (net  in- 
come), whereas  in  the  United  States  deposits  arise  from  loans. 
The  depositors  of  French  banks  are  capitalists,  rather  than  en- 
trepreneurs who  rely  on  bank  accommodation  for  carrying  on  their 
businesses ;  and  cash  in  French  banks  tended  to  overflow,  before 
the  war,  even  beyond  national  boundary  lines. 

This  interesting  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  French  system, 
the  excess  of  savings  and  deposits  over  loans  made  at  home,  with 
the  consequent  overflow  of  French  funds  into  foreign  investments, 
constitutes  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  industrial  collapse 
of  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  is  not  "well  with  a  na- 
tion that  its  people  are  largely  capitalists  and  agriculturalists,  in- 
stead of  active  entrepreneurs  and  factory  laborers,  when  a  great 
war  comes"  (p.  36). 

The  direction  of  French  investment  had  been  determined  by  the 
few  great  private  banks,  moved  in  no  small  degree  by  the  prospect 
of  high  commissions  on  the  sale  of  securities  issued  by  second- 
rate  foreign  governments — instead  of  promoting  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  France. 

Not  only  did  the  great  private  banks  of  France  play  a  despic- 
able part  in  the  investment  field  before  the  war.  Overwhelmed  by 
disastrous  breaks  in  the  prices  of  securities  in  which  they  had  been 
dealing  and  of  which  they  may  have  held  large  amounts,  they  felt 
themselves  helpless  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  curtailed  lending 
operations,  rcdiscountcd  freely  at  the  Bank  of  France  and  hoard- 
ed the  proceeds.  The  influence  of  the  great  private  banks  before 
the  war  was  powerful  but  pernicious ;  during  the  war,  salutary  but 
feeble.  Even  the  moratorium  which  "hung  as  a  millstone  about 
the  neck  of  France"  might  have  been  avoided  but  for  their  weak, 
timid,  and  selfish  course  (p.  126). 

The  role  of  the  Bank  of  France  both  before  and  during  the  war 
stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  the  private  institutions. 
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Free  from  responsibility  for  foreign  investments,  and  limiting  its 
profits  by  accumulating  extraordinary  gold  reserves  in  peace,  the 
Bank  of  France  played  a  high-minded  and  patriotic  part  in  the 
financial  drama  of  the  war.  "Advances  to  the  state  for  war" 
stood  at  19,150,000,000  francs  August  29,  1918,  about  two  thirds 
in  amount  of  the  total  note  issue,  which  itself  increased  from 
6,029,000,000  francs  in  February,  1914,  to  five  times  that  amount 
in  August,  1918 — an  increase  that  loses  its  portentous  appear- 
ance when  it  is  recalled  that  the  ratio  of  gold  to  demand  liabilities 
of  banks  in  France  was  far  larger  before  the  war  than  the  same 
ratio  in  England  or  the  United  States  (p.  109). 

The  marshalling  and  interpretation  of  the  facts  bearing  upon 
the  course  of  financial  events  in  the  United  States  is  in  keeping 
with  the  chapters  on  France.  The  closing  of  the  New  York  stock 
exchange  is  commended,  the  policy  of  restricting  gold  payments 
within  the  country  and  of  restricting  shipments  of  gold  abroad  is 
scathingly  and  convincingly  condemned;  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  federal  reserve  system  and  its  services  in  war  finance 
are  noted  and  appraised ;  our  methods  of  financing  the  war  are 
described  and  defended ;  and,  in  the  concluding  chapter,  "Prices  in 
the  United  States,"  the  course  of  our  prices  is  examined  and  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  a  shortage  of  goods. 

At  one  or  two  points  the  reviewer  finds  himself  in  disagreement 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  author.  First,  Dr.  Anderson  con- 
tends that  the  value  of  money  has  not  changed  within  the  period 
of  the  war,  that  it  is  the  value  of  goods  that  has  gone  up.  The 
proof  offered  is  that  some  prices  have  not  gone  up,  notably  rents. 
"Had  the  rise  in  prices  been  due  to  depreciation  of  money,  house 
and  apartment  rents  would  have  risen  with  other  prices"  (p.  202). 
Must  all  prices  rise  before  the  value  of  money  declines  ?  And  when 
the  last  price  moves  upward — even  rents  and  real  estate  prices  are 
now  rising — how  is  the  decline  in  the  value  of  money  to  be  meas- 
ured? But,  in  a  sense,  argument  here  seems  cut  of  place,  because 
value  to  Dr.  Anderson  means,  not  power  in  exchange,  not  purchas- 
ing power,  not  a  ratio,  but  rather  the  importance  attached  to  the 
single  magnitude. 

Second,  to  Dr.  Anderson's  statement  that  bank  credit  has  ex- 
panded as  prices  have  risen  and  that  "after  the  war  when  com- 
modity prices  and  wages  come  down  again — as  they  inevitably 
will  in  terms  of  gold — bank  expansion  will  also  diminish,"  it  may 
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be  replied :  Expansion  of  bank  credit  in  the  United  States  has  been 
made  possible  on  a  hirge  scale  mainly  by  the  reduction  in  the 
reserve  requirements  of  our  commercial  banks,  the  net  acquisition 
by  our  bunks  of  a  round  billion  dollars  in  gold,  and  the  economy 
of  lawful  monc}'  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  federal 
reserve  banks.  The  easy  availability  of  bank  accommodation 
prompted  and  enabled  entrepreneurs  to  bid  higher  and  higher — 
frequently  against  one  another — for  matcriali  and  labor  employed 
in  producing  goods  for  which  there  existed  a  wartime  demand. 
Ps3'chological,  technological,  and  other  factors  underlay  the  fact 
and  determined  the  volume  of  production  and  exchange,  but  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit  in  relation  to  the  exchanges  to  be 
made,  conditioned  the  price  level  at  which  those  exchanges  were 
made. 

Is  not  Dr.  Anderson's  belief  that  prices  will  "come  down  again" 
based  on  a  confusion  of  two  kinds  of  bank  credit  expansion :  one 
seasonal  or  cyclical,  and  elastic  as,  for  example,  the  expansion  of 
Canadian  bank  notes  in  the  crop-moving  season ;  the  other,  out  of 
the  ordinary,  relatively  permanent  and  essentially  non-recurrent, 
and  traceable,  as  it  were,  to  a  lengthening  of  the  line,  and  not  to 
elasticity  therein.  The  federal  reserve  system  gave  us  an  elastic 
and  also  longer  tie  to  our  wind-tossed  balloon  of  credit.  Every 
reduction  in  reserve  requirements  and  every  million  dollars  added 
to  our  reserve  tends  to  unwind  the  elastic  line.  Price  recessions 
may  be  expected,  but  they  will  be  from  a  new  and  higher  level. 

To  those  who  adhere  to  the  "quantity  theory"  in  its  twentieth 
century  form.  Dr.  Anderson's  explanation  of  the  wartime  rise  in 
prices  seems  one-sided  and  inadequate ;  by  the  members  of  his  own 
school  of  price  philosophy  the  same  feature  will  be  otherwise  re- 
garded. That  the  work  is  well  documented,  well  proportioned,  and 
highly  wrought,  even  brilliantly  done,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be 
gainsaid. 

C.  A.  Phillips. 

Dartmouth  College. 

Papers  on  Current  Finance.  By  H.  S.  Foxwell.  (London: 
Macmillan  and  Company.  1919.  Pp.  280.  10s.) 
This  volume  brings  together  with  little  alteration  and  in  very 
acceptable  form  seven  exceecHngly  interesting  articles  and  ad- 
dresses spread  over  the  period  1909-1917,  but  relating  either  to 
problems  raised  directly  by  the  war  or  to  questions  to  which  the 
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■war  has  brought  a  new  and  urgent  interest.  An  appendix  repro- 
duces a  paper  of  1888,  "The  growth  of  monopoly,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  functions  of  the  State";  also  a  letter  dated  February,  1918, 
advocating  "fixed  exchange  within  the  empire." 

The  first  paper  of  the  volume,  "British  war  finance,"  deals 
critically  with  the  crisis  of  1914  and  the  financial  emergency  meas- 
ures that  it  evoked,  and  recommends  the  later-adopted  method  of 
continuous  borrowing,  cites  French  experience  in  its  support,  pro- 
tests against  extravagance  and  waste  in  both  private  and  public 
expenditure,  and  urges  heavy  taxation. 

The  next  two  papers  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  finan- 
cing trade  and  industry,  particularly  after  the  war.  In  the  first 
of  these,  fitly  called,  "The  nature  of  the  industrial  struggle," 
some  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  modern  business  compe- 
tition are  clearly  indicated,  notably  the  trend  towards  larger  in- 
dustrial organizations  as  a  defense  against  predatory  forms  of 
trade  activity.  "The  contrast  between  war  and  peace  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  What  is  vaguely  called  competition  turns  out  on 
closer  examination  to  be  a  struggle  of  force."  The  nature  of  the 
industrial  struggle  made  plain,  the  question  becomes  one  of 
finance,  and  "The  financing  of  industry  and  trade"  (IV),  stresses 
the  desirability  of  a  closer  touch  between  the  financial,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  banking  institutions,  and  British  industries. 

"The  banking  reserve"  (V)  deals  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
English  position  and  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
triple  reserves:  one,  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  used  as 
formerly;  another,  for  use  in  emergencies,  and  then  only  upon 
the  payment  of  a  progressive  tax,  would  be  made  up  by  contri- 
butions from  the  banks ;  and  still  another  built  up  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  would  be  kept  for  use  in  time  of  war  or  extraordinary 
crisis.  "The  American  crisis  of  1907"  is  paired  with  the  paper 
on  reserves,  on  the  ground  that  the  crisis  of  that  year  illustrates 
the  importance  of  the  reserve  question,  and  the  subject  is  treated 
almost  wholly  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  burden  of  "Inflation:  in  what  sense  it  exists;  how  far 
it  can  be  controlled"  (VII),  an  address  delivered  in  1917,  is 
that  the  foreign  exchanges  do  not  prove  currency  depreciation, 
that  gold  depreciation  was  scarcely  more  marked  in  England  than 
in  the  United  States,  that  high  prices  resulted  from  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  the  government,  and  could  be  checked  only 
by  cutting  away  from  the  gold  standard. 
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Of  all  the  papers,  the  force  of  that  on  Inflation  alone  has  been 
broken  b}'  later  events.  The  decline  of  20  per  cent  in  our  sterling 
rates,  the  bold  emergence  of  a  high  premium  on  gold  in  England, 
and  the  further  rise  in  prices  after  the  armistice  are  all  of  a  na- 
ture to  suggest  a  reconsideration  of  the  analysis  given  in  the  con- 
cluding paper.  But  Professor  Foxwell  himself  tells  us  the  ad- 
dress on  inflation  "was  designedly  prepared  to  start  a  discussion," 
and  may  have  contained  ''undue  emphasis  or  bias."  He  has  fore- 
stalled criticism. 

Chestee  a.  Phillips. 

Dartmouth  College. 

NEW    BOOKS 

Bexdixen,  F.     JVdhrungspolitik  und  Gcldtheorie  im  Lichte  des  JVelt- 
krieges.     (Munich:    Uuncker  &  Humblot.     1919.     Pp.  181.     8  M.) 

BoNZON,  J.  La  fuite  de  I'argent  frangais,  essais  de  politique  finan- 
ciere.      (Paris:    Figuiere.     1919.     Pp.  250.     4.o0  fr.) 

BoL'BLiKOFF,  A.  A,  The  recovery  of  the  Russian  monetary  system. 
(New  York:   Youroveta  Home  &  Foreign  Trade  Co.    1918.    Pp.  27.) 

BuRTOX,  T.  E.  and  Seldex,  G.  C.  A  century  of  prices.  (New  York: 
Mag.  of  Wall  St.     1919.     Pp.  108.     $2.) 

The  first  four  chapters — Prices  as  an  index  of  economic  and  in- 
vestment conditions.  Great  economic  forces  since  1790,  What  Ameri- 
can commodity  prices  show,  and  Causes  of  changes  in  interest  yields 
and  money  rates — are  by  Mr.  Burton;  the  fifth,  Principles  of  stock 
prices,  by  Mr.  Selden.  Mr.  Burton's  rapid  but  clear  survey  of 
prices  is  illustrated  by  graphs  of  prices,  English  commodities,  and 
English  consols,  since  1790.  So  in  the  chapter  on  American  prices 
there  is  a  graph  of  commodities  covering  the  j^eriod  since  18i5,  and 
for  corporation  bond  fields  since   18G0. 

CoMPTox,  W.  The  value  of  the  lumber  dollar.  Will  the  present  level 
of  lumber  prices  he  lasting?  (Chicago:  Nat.  Lumber  Mfrs.  Assoc. 
1919.     Pp.   19.) 

Ferrix,  a.  W.  Chinese  currency  and  finance.  Special  agents  series, 
no.  186.  (Washington:  Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce. 
1919.     Pp.  57.) 

Fisher,  I.  Stabilizing  the  dollar.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1920. 
Pp.  xi,  305.    $3.50.) 

FiSKE,  A.  K.  The  modern  bank.  (New  York:  A^jpleton,  1919. 
Pp.  341.) 

The  outstanding  difference  between  this  edition  and  the  first  is 
the  inclusion  of  a  chajjtcr  on  the  federal  reserve  system.  In  this 
chapter  stress  is  laid  on  such  features  of  the  system  as  have  involved 
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changes  in  the  practical  operation  of  banks:  note  issue,  reserve 
holdings,  clearings  and  collections,  use  of  acceptances,  open  market 
operations.  There  is  concise  treatment  of  these  points  with  whatever 
modifications  and  additions  were  necessary  in  subsequent  chapters 
in  order  to  effect  adjustments  required.  C.  A.  P. 

HoBsoN,  J.  A.  Gold  prices  and  wages.  (London:  Methuen.  1919. 
5s.) 

HuTH,  W.  Die  Entroichelung  der  deutschen  und  franzosischen  Gross- 
hanhen  im  Zusammenhangc  mit  der  Entwickelung  der  Nationalwirt- 
schaft.     (Berlin:   Siemenroth.     1919.     Pp.  186.     6.30  M.) 

Lewis,  P.  G.  The  solution.  (Milwaukee:  Pabst  Pub.  Co.  1919. 
Pp.  174.     $4.) 

To  the  extent  that  banks  have  built  up  deposits  in  excess  of  their 
cash  holdings  they  are  insolvent,  the  author  of  this  curious,  rambl- 
ing, inflationist,  socialistic  volume  argues,  and  their  very  existence 
is  endangered.  Against  the  time  when  the  banks  will  be  unable  to 
meet  their  demand  liabilities  in  cash  the  government  is  urged  to  issue 
labor  certificates  in  payment  for  work  on  public  enterprises  and  in 
payment  of  pensions  earned  in  peace.  The  author's  extraordinary 
views  rest  mainly  on  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  bank 
deposits  and  their  security,  which,  he  holds — slighting  the  assets 
underlying  the  loans  and  discounts  of  banks — is  merely  debt  (pp. 
66,  76,  86).  Besides,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  author  is  cog- 
nizant of  any  relationship  between  the  money  supply  and  prices. 
The  tone  of  the  criticism  of  our  financial  system  and  the  mechanical 
make-up  of  the  book,  including  numerous  pen  and  ink  "illustrations," 
are  reminders  of  Coin's  Financial  School.  C.  A.  P. 

^L^RCovici,  S.  Le  relevement  du  commerce  exterieur  de  le  France. 
Role  des  hanques  d' exportation.     (Paris:   Riviere.     1919.     Pp.  106.) 

A  jaunty  little  volume  this  is,  taking  up  in  successive  chapters 
the  costs  of  the  war  to  France,  the  problem  of  reestablishing  the 
balance  of  trade,  foreign  trade  in  France  before  and  during  the 
war,  the  restoration  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France,  and  banks  in 
relation  to  foreign  trade.  The  author  sees  the  value  of  a  large  ex- 
port trade  to  France  in  an  important  light  and  devotes  a  large  part 
of  the  volume  to  advocating  economy  in  consumption,  more  and  more 
intense  productive  effort,  and  unflinching  resort  to  whatever  meas- 
ures— liberal  tariffs  among  the  Allies,  efficient  commercial  repre- 
sentation, adequate  merchant  marine — will  stimulate  and  foster  the 
power  of  France  to  swell  the  stream  of  her  commodities  exported. 

Of  all  the  ways  and  means  that  can  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  trade  none  is,  perhaps,  more  important  or  essential, 
according  to  the  author,  than  credit.  British  and  German  facili- 
ties for  financing  foreign  trade  are  contrasted  with  these  of  France, 
and  numerous  French  plans  for  the  extension  of  French  credit 
facilities  to  foreign  trade  are  laid  bare,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
author's  own  recommendations,  which,  already  bearing  fruitful  re- 
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suits,  contemplate  the  establishment  of  numerous  coordinate  insti- 
tutions located  at  foreign  trade  points,  united  by  a  common  policy 
and  supported  by  the  state,  the  IJank  of  France,  and  the  great 
banks  of  France, 

The  work  is  valuable  as  affording  a  clean-cut  view  of  the  foreign 
commerce,  shipping,  and  foreign  credit  facilities  of  France  before 
and  during  the  war,  C.  A,  Phillips. 

Mitchell,  W.  C.  Ilistori/  of  prices  durincf  the  war.  Summary. 
(Washington:    War  Industries  Board.     1919.     Pp.  95.) 

Mylius,  E.  F.  The  socialization  of  money;  a  treatise  presenting  a 
practical  solution  of  the  money  problem.  (New  York:  Graphic 
Press.     1919.     Pp.  28,) 

Nicholson,  J,  S.  Inflation.  (London:  King.  1919.  Pp.  139.  3s. 
6d.) 

The  author  sounds  the  keynote  of  this  admirable  little  volume,  the 
substance  of  which  was  given  in  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  staff  of 
Barclay's  Bank,  in  closing  sentences  of  the  preface:  "I  have  called 
this  book  Inflation  sans  phrase  because  the  word  suggests  besides 
the  usual  monetary  meanings  all  sorts  of  flabby  moralities  and  bom- 
bastic utterances.  We  want  to  get  back  not  only  to  hard  money 
but  to  hard  thinking."  The  author  himself  sets  an  example  of  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  thinking. 

The  first  chapter  makes  clear  the  almost  frictionless  way  in  which 
England  abandoned  the  gold  standard  during  the  war.  The  steps 
were  three.  First,  there  was  no  demand  for  the  (nominal)  con- 
version of  currency  notes  into  gold ;  then  it  was  provided  by  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  act  that  melting  gold  coins  was  criminal,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  export  of  gold  was  in  practice  not  permitted 
except  with  oflScial  sanction — and  all  with  a  minimum  of  publicity, 

A  discussion  of  excessive  government  borrowing  and  the  excessive 
substitution  of  currency  notes  for  gold  as  reflected  in  high  prices  and 
disturbed  foreign  exchanges  takes  up  tlie  second  chapter,  and  the 
third  deals  with  an  important  result  of  inflation,  namely,  inequity 
in  the  distribution  of  the  national  income.  Some  classes — what 
classes,  might  have  been  more  fully  and  exactly  pointed  out — have 
suffered  heavy  reductions,  others  have  gained  unearned  increments; 
and  the  inequities  of  the  new  distribution  constitute  the  main  cause 
of  the  prevailing  unrest. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  chapter  sets  at  rest  the  fallacy  that 
an  internal  public  debt  imposes  no  real  burden  on  the  nation  con- 
cerned, and  points  the  way  to  a  return  to  tlie  gold  standard.  Let 
government  borrowing  cease  and  restore  the  balance  of  government 
revenue  and  expenditure;  raise  the  rate  of  discount;  place  a  rigid 
limitation  at  once  on  the  currency  notes,  and  gradually  reduce  their 
amount  until  the  notes  bear  a  reasonable  ratio  to  the  gold  held  as 
cover;  cut  off  donations  for  doing  nothing  and  shut  down  jobs  in- 
vented for  doing  worse  than  nothing — these  are  the  reforms  recom- 
mended to  deal  with  the  situation. 
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The  volume  constitutes  a  sound  sermon  calling  financial  sinners 
to  repentance.  It  can  be  read  with  profit  in  many  quarters  outside 
the  United  Kingdom.  Chester  A.  Phillips. 

Paton,  T.  B.  Digest  of  legal  opinions  of  Thomas  B.  Paton,  which 
have  been  published  in  the  issues  of  the  "Journal  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association"  from  July,  1908,  to  June,  1919,  inclusive. 
(New  York:    American  Bankers  Association.      Pp.    167.     $5.) 

ScHLESiNGER,  K.  Die  Verdndevungen  des  Geldtwertes  im  Kriege. 
(Vienna:    Mansch.     1916.) 

Shirras,  G.  F.  Indian  finance  and  banking.  (London:  Macmillan. 
1920.     507.     18s.) 

St.  Clair,  O.  Physiology  of  credit  and  of  money.  (London:  King. 
1919.) 

SuBERCASEAUX.    Le  papter-monnaie.     (Paris:   Giard  &  Briere.     1920.) 

Whitaker,  a.  C.  Foreign  exchange.  (New  York:  Appleton.  1920. 
$5.) 

Wolfe,  H.  W.  People's  banks.  Fourth  edition,  newly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.     (London:    King.     1920.     10s.  6d.) 

Acceptances.     (Boston:    National  Shawmut  Bank.     1919.     Pp.  22.) 

Changes  in  cost  of  living  191^-1919.  (Washington:  Bureau  of  Ap- 
plied Economics.     1919.     Pp.  55.     $1.) 

The  cost  of  living  among  wage-earners.  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
October,  1919.  Research  report  no.  22.  (Boston:  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board.     1919.     Pp.  18.) 

High  prices  and  their  causes.  Facts  and  views  concerning  the  cost  of 
living,  with  suggested  means  for  reducing  it.  (New  York:  Fidelity- 
Phenix  Fire  Ins.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  16.) 

How  banks  are  keeping  abreast  of  foreign  trade.  (New  York:  Irv- 
ing National  Bank.     1919.     Pp.  13.) 

Increased  price  of  coal.  Hearings  before  subcommittee  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  126.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  483.) 

Index  numbers  of  Indian  prices,  1861-1918.  (Calcutta:  Department 
of  Statistics.     1919.     Pp.  24.   Is.  6d.) 

Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  United 
States  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  John  Skelton  Williams  to  be 
comptroller  of  the  currency.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1919. 
Pp.  1058.) 

One  hundred  years  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Newport.     Glimpses  of  the 
past  of  an  old  town  together  with  brief  accounts  of  some  of  the  men 
who  have  filled  a  part  in  the  bank's  history  and  in  the  town  affairs. 
(Newport,  R.  I.:    Savings  Bank  of  Newport.     1919.     Pp.  48.) 
An  illustrated  anniversary  history. 
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The  paper  pound  of  1797-1821.  A  reprint  of  the  bulletin  report,  with 
an  introduction  by  Edxcin  Cannan.  (London:  King.  1919.  Pp. 
xlix,  71.      is.) 

A  report  on  the  retail  prices  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  as 
of  May  1,  1919.     (Wasliington:    Dept.  Agri.     1919.     Pp.  15.) 

Standards  of  living;  a  compilation  of  budgetary  studies.  (Washing- 
ton:   Bureau  of  AppHed  Economics.     1919.     Pp.  49.     $1.) 

Statement  of  production  price  movements  and  currency  expansion  in 
certain  countries.     (London:    Wyman.     1919.) 

Worhingmen's  standard  of  living  in  Philadelphia.  A  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Philadelphia.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.     1919.     Pp.  x,  125.) 

Public  Finance,  Taxation,  and  Tariff 

NEW    BOOKS 

Bendixen,  F.  Kriegsanleihen  und  Finanznot.  (Jena:  Fischer.  1919. 
Pp.  32.     1.50  M.) 

BoGART,  E.  L.  Direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  great  world  war. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Preliminary  eco- 
nomic studies  of  the  war,  no.  24.  (New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press. 
1919.     Pp.  vi,  334.     $1.) 

BoGART,  E.  L.  War  costs  and  their  financing.  (New  York:  Apple- 
ton.     1920.     $3.) 

CooKE,  ^L  L.  Our  cities  axcake.  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page. 
1918.     Pp.  xxi,  351.     $2.50.) 

Written  by  the  former  Director  of  Public  Works  of  Philadelphia, 
1912-1916,  the  volume  throws  light  on  the  internal  difficulties  in  the 
handling  of  municipal  economy  and  administration.  Particularly  to 
be  noted  is  the  description  of  the  relation  of  the  city  to  public  utili- 
ties and  marketing. 

Gilbert,  A.  B.  American  cities.  Their  methods  of  business.  (New 
York:    Macmillan.     1918.     Pp.  210.     $1.50.) 

The  twelve  chapters  of  tlic  book  cover  the  following  topics:  The 
growing  interest  in  City  promotion.  External  costs,  The  proper  ob- 
ject for  city  promotion.  Cost  of  materials.  Labor  costs,  The  land 
factor,  Capital,  The  case  for  ])ublic  ownership  of  utilities.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  city.  The  manager  plan  of  city  government,  The  in- 
dustrial survey,  and  The  force  of  circumstances. 

Good,  W.  C.  Production  and  taxation  in  Canada  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint.     (Toronto:    Dent.     1919.     Pp.  vi,  133.     $1.) 

Grandjean,  M.-G.  Traite  thcorique  et  pratique  des  obligations  et 
taxes  de  pavages  et  trottoirs.  Anciens  usages,  legislation,  doctrine 
jurisprudence  actuellc  en  France  et  specialemeni  a  Paris.  (Paris: 
Rousseau.     1919.     Pp.  390.     15  fr.) 
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HiGGS,  H.  A  primer  of  national  finance.  (London:  Methuen.  1919. 
Pp.  vii,  168.     5s.) 

HoBsoN,  J.  A.  Taxation  in  the  new  state.  (London:  Methuen.  1919. 
6s.) 

Jaffe,  E.  Die  Finanz-  und  Steueraufgaben  im  neuen  Deutschland. 
(Leipzig:    Duncker  &  Humblot.     1919.     Pp.  36.) 

Javal,  H.  Graphiques  compares  des  rentes  frangaises  de  1798  a  1918. 
Etablis  dans  le  rapport  des  cours  et  des  rendements  differents. 
(Paris:   Alcan.     1919.     2.50  fr.) 

Three  curve  diagrams  in  colors  showing  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum prices  of  French  rentes  during  the  period  1798-1918.  Each 
year  in  the  graph  is  subdivided  into  two-month  periods.  Scales 
show  the  net  return  of  investment. 

LiLL,  T.  R.  National  debt  of  Mexico.  History  and  present  status. 
(New  York:    Searle,  Nicholson,  Oakey  &  Lill.     1919.     Pp.  115.) 

LuTZ,  H.  L.  The  classification  of  property  for  taxation.  (Columbus: 
Ohio  Taxpayers  League.     1919.     Pp.  64'.) 

A  concise  summary  of  the  defects  of  the  property  tax  and  the 
advantages  of  classification.  The  experience  of  different  states  is 
summarized. 

Maxey,  C.  C.  County  administration.  A  study  based  upon  a  survey 
of  county  government  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.     1919.     Pp.  xiii,  199.     $2.50.) 

In  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  Training  School  for  Public  Ser- 
vice, it  is  announced  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  handbooks 
on  the  best  method  of  administration,  based  upon  the  researches  and 
surveys  which  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search during  the  past  twelve  years.  These  studies  will  be  mainly 
descriptive,  but  will  also  contain  constructive  proposals.  Chapter  3 
deals  with  Financial  Freedom;  chapter  4  with  Business  Problems, 
as  purchasing  of  supplies  and  office  efficiency,  and  chapter  5,  with 
Almshouses,  Jails,  and  Workhouses.  In  the  bibliographical  list  of 
references  there  are  sections  on  accounting  and  taxation,  as  applied 
to  the  county  unit.  The  volume  has  a  special  merit  in  that  it  is  the 
product  of  a  field  study,  thus  supplementing  studies  which  rely 
largely  upon  documentary  material. 

MoHUN,  B.,  editor.  The  income  tax  law,  the  war-profits  and  excess- 
profits  tax  law,  the  estate  tax  law,  the  capital-stock  tax  law,  and 
general  and  administrative  provisions  relating  thereto,  as  contained 
in  the  Revenue  act  of  1918,  approved  February  2Jf,  1919.  (Wash- 
ington:   Author.      1919.     Pp.  xii,  126.     $1.) 

NoRMAND,  G.     Fa  mort  des  octrois.      (Paris:    Perrin.      1919.     5   fr.) 

RiGHTOR,  C.  E.  City  manager  of  Dayton.  Four  years  of  commission- 
manager  government,  191Jf.-1917 ;  and  comparisons  with  four  pre- 
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ceding    years    under    the    mayor-council    plan,    1010-1913.       (New 
York:    Macmillan.     1919.     Pp.  x,  271.     $2.50.) 

Contains  chajiters  on  How  Dayton  got  good  government;  Mu- 
nicipal housekeeping;  Finance;  and  Purchasing  for  a  city. 

Taussig,  F.  W.  Free  trade,  the  tariff  and  reciprocity.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.     1920.) 

Vallee,  C.  Un  budget  de  vingt  milliards;  comment  I'equilibrer? 
(Paris:    Riviere.     1919.     4  fr.) 

Weber,  G.  A.  Organized  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
administration  in  the  United  States.  (New  York:  Appleton.  1919. 
Pp.  XV,  391.     $2.75.) 

Of  value  to  the  student  as  an  aid  to  locating  "source"  material. 
The  author  gives  an  account  of  official  and  unofficial  agencies  for 
research  in  the  field  of  governmental  activities.  Part  III  describes 
the  several  state  legislative  reference  and  bill-drafting  agencies. 

Assessed  valuation,  per  cent  of  true  value,  tax  levies,  and  tax  rates  for 
Wisconsin  cities,  1019.  Municipal  reference  bulletin  no.  7.  (Madi- 
son:   University  Extension  Division.     1919.     Pp.  15.) 

Assessors'  manual,  including  assessment  laws  with  questions  and 
answers  relating  thereto.  (Milwaukee:  ^Minnesota  Tax  Commission. 
1919.) 

Federal  tax  manual,  illustrative  and  analytical  instructions  for  pre- 
paring federal  income  and  profits  tax  returns  of  individuals,  partner- 
ships, fiduciaries  and  corporations,  adapted  to  the  use  of  educational 
institutions,  accountants,  auditors,  bookkeepers,  and  business  and 
professional  men  and  women.  Typewritten.  (Washington:  Fed- 
eral Tax  Pub.  Co.     1919.) 

Federal  stamp  taxes  on  original  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  trans- 
fers of  stocks.     (New  York:    Guaranty  Trust  Co.     1919.     Pp.  35.) 

Income  tax.  Second  instalment  of  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Income  Tax,  with  appendices.  Third  instal- 
ment, ditto.     (London:    Wyman.     1919.     2s.  3d.) 

Income  tax,  weights  and  measures,  stamp  duties.  Coinage,  British, 
colonial,  and  foreign.  (London:  National  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
1918.     Pp.   325.) 

hes  instruments  modcrnes  de  la  politique  etrangere.  Les  emprunts 
d'etat.     (Paris:    Roustan.     1919.     Pp.  410.) 

Report  of  the  special  joint  taxation  committee  of  the  eighty-third  Ohio 
general  assembly.      (Columbus.      1919.     Pp.  165.) 

Taxpayer's  guide.     (New  York:   Equitable  Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.66.) 

The  solvency  of  the  Allies.  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy. 
(New  York:    Guaranty  Trust  Co.     1920      Pp.  ^8.) 
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Population  and  Migration 

NEW    BOOKS 

Allen,  N.  F.  Infant  mortality:  results  of  a  field  study  in  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  based  on  births  in  one  year.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Children's  Bureau.  Infant  mortality  series,  no.  9.  Bureau  publi- 
cation no.  52.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  91.) 

Previous  studies  in  this  series  have  for  the  most  part  dealt  with 
conditions  in  manufacturing  cities  in  which  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  mothers  gainfully  employed  and  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  is  foreign  born.  Saginaw  was  chosen  because 
these  problems  are  not  present  to  such  an  extent  there  and  because 
"the  families  had  a  high  economic  status  compared  with  those  in 
other  cities  studied." 

The  results  of  this  study,  as  well  as  of  the  other  similar  studies, 
show  close  relation  between  poverty  and  earnings  and  infant  mor- 
tality. "The  mortality  rate  was  highest,  179.5,  for  the  infants 
whose  fathers  were  in  the  lowest  earnings  group,  under  $450.  It 
decreased  as  the  earnings  increased  with  but  a  single  irregularity  to 
a  minimum  of  22.2  for  the  group  with  father's  earnings  $1,250  and 
over."  The  investigators  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
births  of  both  native  and  foreign  born  mothers  had  not  been  regis- 
tered (11.7),  due  not  to  defects  in  the  state  laws  but  to  the  fact 
that  "the  people  of  Saginaw  are  not  interested."  "The  first  step" 
recommended  "is  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  value  of  birth  sta- 
tistics and  the  need  for  better  registration."  Since  two  thirds  of 
infant  losses  in  the  families  included  in  the  investigation  "were 
primarily  due  to  prenatal  causes"  more  adequate  prenatal  care,  es- 
pecially for  the  inexperienced  young  mothers  and  in  families  in 
which  the  father's  earnings  are  lowest,  is  recommended.  Only 
three  public  health  nurses  were  found  in  Saginaw  and  the  work  of 
these  "rarely  touched  the  neglected  fields  of  prenatal  and  post-natal 
care." 

The  report  contains  an  excellent  appendix  describing  the  methods 
and  procedure  used  in  this  and  other  investigations  of  infant  mor- 
tality by  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents in  social  investigations  or  to  statisticians. 

H.  H.  HiBBs,  Jr. 

Coulter,  C.  W.  The  Poles  in  Cleveland.  (Cleveland,  O. :  Cleveland 
Americanization  Committee.     1919.     Pp.  42.     10c.) 

Coulter,  C.  W.  The  Italians  of  Cleveland.  (Cleveland:  Cleveland 
Americanization  Committee.     1919.     Pp.  43.     10c.) 

Doernig,  C.  Die  Bevolkerungsbewegung  im  Weltkrieg.  I,  Deutsch- 
land.  II,  Oesterreich-Ungarn.  (Kopenhagen:  Bianco  Cuno.  1919. 
3  Kr.) 

Foerster,  R.  F.  The  Italian  emigration  of  our  times.  (New  York: 
Harvard  Univ.  Press.     1919.     Pp.  xx,  558.     $2.50.) 
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Imm'igrai'ion.     An  annotated  list  of  the  best  available   books.      (New 
York:    Methodist  Book  Concern.     1919.     Pp.  G.     50c.) 

Social  Problems  and  Reforms 

NEW    BOOKS 

Ad.\ms,  E.  K.  Professional  xcomen  xcorkers.  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  &  Howe.     1919.) 

Aronovici,  C.  Americanization.  (St.  Paul:  Keller  Pub.  Co.  1919. 
Pp.  48.) 

Barker,  J.  M.  The  social  gospel  and  the  new  era.  (New  York: 
Macmillan,     1919.     Pp.  232.     $1.75.) 

Brown,  W.  A.  Christianity  and  industry.  (New  York:  Woman's 
Press.     1919.     40c.) 

Carver,  T.  N.  Government  control  of  the  liquor  business  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.     (New  York:   Oxford  Univ.  Press.     1919.     Pp.  192.) 

The  sudden  ending  of  hostilities  defeated  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  which  was  begun  with  the  hope  that  its  results  would  be  use- 
ful in  guiding  our  actions  during  the  war.  About  four  fifths  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  given  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  agitation  over  the  use  of  grain 
in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors,  public  action  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war  was  limited  to  the  control  of  drunkenness,  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  the  conservation  of  time  ordinarily  lost 
through  drink.  In  1916  the  output  of  the  breweries  was  limited 
bv  law  and  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  use  of  grain,  sugar,  and 
molasses  in  the  distillation  of  spirits.  Nevertheless  it  became  neces- 
sary to  ease  the  situation  in  certain  communities  by  allowing  greater 
leniency  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  Many  Englishmen 
objected  strenuously  to  the  regulations.  The  various  compromises 
and  tlie  ajjparent  timidity  of  the  government  are  aptly  explained 
by  the  author  in  the  statement:  "Managing  a  great  war  is  as  much 
a  demogogic  as  it  is  a  military  or  an  economic  problem."  Unfor- 
tunately the  latest  statistics  used  are  for  the  first  quarter  of  1917 
and  therefore  the  information  as  to  the  final  effects  of  the  British 
policy  is  inconclusive. 

The  control  of  the  traffic  in  the  United  States  is  discussed  very 
briefly.  There  is  a  simple  and  telling  statement  of  the  general  phil- 
osophy underlying  the  prohibition  movement  and  of  the  reasons  for 
its  growtli.  The  first  American  wartime  restrictions  related  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  military  camps  and 
to  the  men  in  uniform.  This  action  produced  in  the  army  a  won- 
derful quality  of  orderliness  and  sobriety.  The  study  mentions 
other  measures,  including  the  submission  and  ratification  of  the 
prohibition  amendment. 
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As  far  as  it  goes  this  is  an  excellent  study,  but  the  reasons  for  it3 
appearance  at  this  time  are  not  very  clear.  It  came  too  late  or  too 
soon.  Since  it  could  not  be  completed  before,  why  did  not  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  continue  the  study  of  the  British  experience 
so  that  the  results  might  be  given  to  the  world. 

George  B.  Mangold. 

Clifford,  J.,  Lord  Leverhulme,  and  others.  The  industrial  future. 
(London:    Allen  &  Unwin.     1919.     2s.  6d.) 

Clopper,  E.  N.,  director.  Child  welfare  in  Kentucky.  An  inquiry  by 
the  national  child  labor  committee  for  the  Kentucky  Child  Labor 
Association  and  the  State  Board  of  Health.  (New  York:  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.     1919.     Pp.  322.     $1.25.) 

The  general  plan  used  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  its  state  surveys  is  followed  in  this  inquiry.  The  chapters  deal 
with  health,  schools,  recreation,  rural  life,  child  labor,  juvenile 
courts,  and  law  and  administration.  It  is  much  more  incisive  than 
the  preceding  reports,  partly  because  of  the  conditions  uncovered 
but  probably  also  because  of  growing  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  investigators.  It  seems  wise  if  a  state  neglects  its  children  and 
refuses  to  pass  laws  or  to  enforce  them,  to  say  so  and  to  jolt  the 
people  into  a  realization  of  their  shortcomings.  The  report  should 
accomplish  this  end.  While  not  unkind  nor  carping  in  its  criticism 
it  clearly  states  the  unwelcome  facts  and  suggests  for  each  problem 
an  appropriate  program  of  improvement. 

The  investigation  revealed  an  enormous  amount  of  disease,  of 
illiteracy,  and  child  labor.  There  is  little  medical  inspection  in 
schools,  the  school  system  is  in  politics,  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  juvenile  court  law  are  not  understood  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
and  serious  injustice  is  done  to  many  children.  Public  authorities 
do  not  provide  adequate  recreational  facilities  for  children,  vulgar 
street  carnivals  are  common,  and  the  commercial  recreations  are 
largely  unregulated.  Kentucky  has  no  state  department  of  chari- 
ties and  therefore  no  system  of  state  supervision.  Many  of  the  laws 
are  clearly  inadequate  and  should  be  brought  up  to  the  standardized 
form.  On  the  other  hand  excellent  work  along  some  lines  is  being 
done  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  report  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  pre- 
pare a  "children's  code"  that  is  to  standardize  and  coordinate  the 
state  laws  related  to  child  welfare.  G.  B.  M. 

Dick,  J.  L.  Defective  housing  and  the  grozcth  of  children.  (London: 
King.     1919.     3s.  6d.) 

Dooley,  W.  H.  Principles  and  methods  of  industrial  education;  for 
use  in  teacher  training  classes.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1919. 
Pp.  257.     $1.60.) 

DuNTON,  W.  R.,  Jr.  Reconstruction  therapy.  (Philadelphia:  W.  B. 
Saunders.     1919.     Pp.  236.) 
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Edwards,  W.  J.  Tzc'e7iti/-five  years  in  the  black  belt.  (Boston:  Corn- 
hill  Co.     1918.     Pp.  "ll3.) 

Ellwood,  C.  a.  The  social  problem;  a  reconstructive  analysis.  (New 
York:    Macmillan.     1919.     Pp.  288.     $1.75.) 

Fairfield,  F.  P.  Story  of  the  city  of  rcorks;  a  community  of  peace 
and  plenty,  xchere  every  man  is  his  oxen  policeman,  a  nexv  order  of 
government,  anti-socialistic,  free  street  cars  and  telephones,  no 
middlemen,  no  capitalist  class,  all  profit  accrues  to  labor,  farm  and 
city  life  conjoined.  (Boston:  Madison  Ptg.  Co.,  21  Madison  St. 
1919.     $10.) 

Freeman,  A.,  editor.  The  equipment  of  the  workers.  (London:  King. 
1919.     10s.  6d.) 

Hadley,  a.  T.  The  moral  basis  of  democracy.  Sunday  morning  talks 
to  students  and  graduates.  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press.  1919. 
Pp.  vii,  206.     $1.75.) 

Jackson,  B.  B.  and  others.  Thrift  and  success.  (New  York:  Cen- 
tury Co.     1919.     Pp.  288.     $1.25.) 

Kester,  p.  Conservative  democracy ;  principles  and  practice  of  Am- 
erican democracy.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill.  1919.  Pp.  82. 
$1.) 

Masterman,  J.  H.  B.  Clerical  incomes  and  the  cost  of  living.  (Lon- 
don:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1919.     5s.) 

Scharlieb,  M.  The  relation  of  alcohol  and  alcoholism  to  maternity 
and  child  icelfarc.  (London:  British  Journal  of  Inebriety.  1919. 
Pp.  49.) 

Selby,  C.  D.  Studies  of  the  medical  and  surgical  care  of  industrial 
workers.  Treasury  Department.  Public  health  bulletin  no.  99. 
(Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  115.) 

Sneddex,  D.  High  spots  in  vocational  education  as  reported  from  the 
several  states.  Future  policies  of  the  national  society  as  suggested 
by  members.  Special  bulletin  prepared  for  use  at  the  annual  con- 
vention, Feb.,  1919.  (New  York:  Nat.  Soc.  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation.    1919.     Pp.  24.) 

Talbot,  F.  A,  Millions  from  xcaste.  (London:  Fisher  Unwin;  Phila- 
delphia:   Lippincott.     1919.     Pp.  309.) 

Tissie,  p.  L'education  physique  et  la  race.  Sante,  travail,  longevite. 
(Paris:    Flammarion.     1919.     Pp.  336.     4.55  fr.) 

WiLDMAX,  E..  editor.  Reconstructing  America.  Viexcs  of  the  country's 
greatest  thinkers  and  industrial  geniuses.  (Boston:  Page  Co.  1919. 
Pp.  422.) 

Woods,  A.  Policeman  and  public.  Yale  lectures  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship.  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press.  1919.  Pp. 
78.) 
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Wright,  F.  S.  Industrial  nursing.  For  industrial,  public  health,  and 
pupil  nurses,  and  for  employers  of  labor.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1919.     Pp.  179.) 

Budget  planning  in  social  case  work.  (New  York:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.     1919.     15c.) 

Child  welfare  handbook.  (New  York:  National  Child  Welfare  Assoc. 
1919.     Pp.  35.     50c.) 

Citizenship.  (Madison:  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion.    1919.     Pp.  32.) 

Elementary  adult  education  in  the  Los  Angeles  Schools.  (Los  Ange- 
les:   City  School  District.     1919.     Pp.  88.) 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  city  planning  board  for  the  year  ending 
January  31,  1919.  (Boston:  City  Planning  Board.  1919.  Pp. 
40.) 

Houses  or  homes.  First  report,  June,  1919.  (Cincinnati:  Cincin- 
nati Better  Housing  League.     1919.     Pp.  32.) 

Laws  of  France,  1919.  Town  planning  and  reparation  of  damages 
caused  by  the  events  of  the  war.  Translation  by  Roscoe  Pound. 
(New  York:    National  Civic  Federation.     1919.     Pp.  51.) 

List  of  references  on  vocational  education.  (Washington:  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education.     1919.     Pp.  16.) 

Minimum  standards  for  child  welfare  adopted  by  the  Washington  and 
regional  conferences  on  child  welfare,  1919.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Children's  Bureau.  Conference  series  no.  2.  Bureau  pub- 
lications no.  62.     (Washington:   Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  15.) 

Report  of  the  United  States  housing  corporation.  Vol.  II,  House,  site- 
planning,  utilities.    (Washington:   SujDt.  Docs.    1919.    Pp.  524,  xix.) 

Report  of  the  housing  committee,  including  standards  for  inexpensive 
houses  adopted  for  Ontario  and  typical  plans.  (Toronto:  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  Ontario.     1919.     Pp.  187.) 

Reports  of  special  committee  on  housing,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
continuance  of  present  high  prices.  (New  York:  Merchants  Assoc. 
1919.     Pp.  23.) 

Standards  of  child  xcelfare.  A  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  con- 
ferences May  and  June,  1919.  Conference  series  no.  1.  Bureau 
publication  no.  60.      (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  459.) 

Statistisk    aarbok   for  Kongeriket   Norge,   1918.      (Christiania:     Sta- 
tistiske  Centralbyra.      1919.     Pp.  210.) 
A  study  of  wages  in  Norway  is  included. 

Twenty-ninth  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  to  June  30,  1919. 
(Glasgow:    Workingmen's  Dwellings  Co.      1919.     Pp.  4.) 
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n^isconsin  laws  relaiing  to  vocational  education.  (Madison:  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.      1919.     Pp.  20.) 

The  work  of  the  American  lied  Cross  during  the  war.  A  statement  of 
finances  and  accomplishments  for  the  period  July  1,  1917,  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1919.  (Washington:  American  Red  Cross.  1919.  Pp. 
90.) 

Workiugmen's  standard  of  living  in  Philadelphia.  A  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Philadelphia.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.     1919.     Pp.  x,  125.     $2.25.) 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Pcnsio'ns  and  Training.     By  Ed- 
ward T.  Devixe,  assisted  by  Lilian  Brandt.     Carnegie  En- 
dowment   for   International    Peace.      Preliminary    Economic 
Studies  of  the  War,  No,  12.     (New  York:   Oxford  University 
Press.     1919.     Pp.  vii,  471.) 
Dr.  Devine  divides  his  material  into  four  parts :  the  disabilities 
caused  by   the  world  war;  historical   summary   of  previous   ex- 
perience ;  current  developments  in  certain  countries ;  the  new  pro- 
gram.    The  degree  and  nature  of  the  disabilities  for  which  pen- 
sion and  training  must  be  provided  are  indicated  in  the  first  part 
of  the  stud}',  which  gives  an  interesting  review  of  the  available 
data    on   the   injuries   sustained   by    the   British,    Canadian,    and 
French  soldiers.     The  largest  proportion  of  injuries  is  the  group 
including  disablement  of  arms  and  legs ;  lung,  heart  and  nervous 
diseases   follow ;  while  blindness   and   deafness   make   the  smallest 
proportion. 

A  concise  history  of  the  earlier  efforts  to  care  for  the  disabled 
soldiers  follows  the  introduction;  the  countries  covered  are  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  hope  of  finding  sugges- 
tions for  meeting  the  needs  of  disabled  soldiers  a  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  reviewing  the  experience  in  caring  for  men  disabled  in 
civil  occupations.  The  chapter  on  this  subject  includes  some  valu- 
able data  obtained  in  an  original  investigation  in  New  York 
City.  Here,  and  tliroughout  the  whole  study,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  mental  attitude  of  the  injured  man  and  the  need  for 
awakening  and  stimulating  the  interest  and  ambition  of  the  man 
who  is  likely  to  .succun)b  to  the  tendency  to  sink  into  an  attitude 
of  indifference  and  lethargy. 

Nearly  300  pages,  practically  two  thirds  of  the  entire  volume, 
is  given  to  tracing  the  development  of  the  plans  for  the  care  of 
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the  men  disabled  by  the  war  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Canada, 
the  enemy  countries,  and  the  United  States.  The  authors  have 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  presenting  the  information  on 
Great  Britain  at  too  great  length,  probably  because  the  source 
loaterial  is  so  abundant ;  the  chapter  would  have  left  a  clearer  im- 
pression on  the  reader  if  it  had  been  reduced  to  half  of  its  pres- 
ent size.  The  treatment  of  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
is,  however,  an  admirable  statement  of  the  development  of  events 
in  this  countr}^  When  it  entered  the  war,  the  United  States  had 
the  advantage  of  having  available  three  years'  experience  of  Euro- 
pean countries  in  providing  for  the  treatment,  training,  and  plac- 
ing of  men  disabled  in  military  service.  Like  most  countries  we 
were  but  little  prepared  to  take  up  the  problem  when  it  was  thrust 
upon  us.  The  medical  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
had  charge  of  the  men  injured  in  their  service  and  they  had  been 
to  some  extent  equipped  with  the  staff  and  general  hospitals,  to 
provide  the  traditional  service  of  physical  restoration.  Theoreti- 
cally this  surgical  service  was  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  men 
to  the  fighting  line,  but  the  powers  granted  by  the  laws  under 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  acted  were  sufficiently  broad  to  permit 
of  almost  any  form  of  activity  to  restore  men  to  wage-earning 
capacity.  The  departments  at  once  drew  up  plans  to  meet  the 
problem.  The  excellent  description  of  the  "reconstruction"  plans 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  and  its  elaborate  equipment  shows 
in  a  gratifying  manner  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  this  office. 

The  problem  of  providing  financial  support  for  the  injured  men 
was  taken  up  with  the  idea  of  finding  a  substitute  for  pensions 
in  order  to  avoid  the  scandals  which  seem  inevitable  under  the  sys- 
tem. The  analogy  of  men  injured  in  civil  occupations  was  used, 
the  idea  being  that  war  was  an  extra  hazardous  occupation,  and 
injuries  sustained  in  it  should  be  compensated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  enactment  of  the  well  known  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Compensation  and  Insurance  act  finally  determined  the  matter. 
The  conflict  between  the  new  idea  of  compensation  and  the  old 
idea  of  pensions,  while  the  law  was  being  put  through  Congress, 
is  delightfully  described.  If  the  mental  attitude  of  the  legisla- 
tors who  passed  this  law  is  any  indication  of  the  future  attitude 
of  Congress  towards  pensions,  the  hope  of  eliminating  this  form 
of  governmental  bounty  has  but  slight  foundation. 

The  War  Risk  Insurance  act  did  not  provide  for  the  training 
of  the  injured  men,  but  left  the  subject  for  later  legislation.     The 
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provisions  of  the  Vocational  Reluibilitation  act  of  June  27,  1918, 
met  a  more  enthusiastic  reception  in  Congress  and  the  bill  was 
adopted  witli  l)ut  httle  discussion.  The  administration  of  this 
act  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  Recently  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  but  it  is  too  early  to  form  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  extent  and  success  of  the  plans  now  under 
way.  The  care  with  which  these  plans  were  drawn  and  the  pre- 
liminary studies  made  in  preparation  for  the  work  give  every 
leason  to  expect  excellent  results. 

The  last  section  of  the  volume,  part  IV,  is  entitled  The  New 
Program ;  it  is  a  general  review  of  the  whole  problem,  and  forms  a 
practically  independent  treatise.  These  80  pages  present  the 
various  phases  of  the  questions  of  physical  restoration,  financial 
indemnities  and  economic  reestablishment.  The  subjects  are 
treated  so  clearly  and  interestingly  that  the  reviewer  recommends 
readers  to  take  this  part  first  and  then  go  back  to  learn  the  steps 
which  the  various  countries  have  taken  to  reach  this  stage.  The 
constant  wonder  is  that  the  leading  nations  had  accomplished  so 
little  before  the  war  in  securing  results  wliich  the  concentrated  ef- 
forts induced  by  this  woz'ld  catastrophe  brought  about  with  such 
relative  speed.  In  the  United  States,  at  any  rate,  the  number  of 
persons  disabled  by  industrial  injuries  has  far  exceeded  those  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  but  the  efforts  at  rehabilitation  have  been 
negligible. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  too  long,  and  if  some  of  the  parts  could 
have  been  condensed  it  would  perhaps  have  reached  a  wider  aud- 
ience. But  the  volume  is  interesting  from  cover  to  cover  and  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  from  highly  complimentary  phrases  in  express- 
ing one's  admiration  for  the  fine  spirit  of  scholarly  thoroughness 
with  which  it  has  been  written.  The  wide  experience  of  Dr.  Devine 
in  general  social  betterment,  his  personal  contact  with  the  in- 
jured people,  with  those  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion, with  the  methods  in  use,  all  presented  with  admirable  clarity 
of  style,  make  the  volume  a  noteworthy  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

Henry  J.  Harris. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Refutation  of  False  Statements  in  Propaganda  for  Compulsory 
Health  Insurance.     By  Committee  on  Constructive  Plan, 
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Social,  Insurance  Department,  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation. (New  York.  1919.  Pp.  43.  25c.) 
The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  "sweep  aside  a  mass  of 
fictions,  falsifications,  guesses  and  unwarranted  assumptions  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  search  for  the  truth"  in  regard  to  health 
insurance.  The  fictions,  falsifications,  etc.,  are  statements  made 
while  advocating  compulsory  health  insurance  by  certain  per- 
sons, including  John  B.  Andrews  of  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  Ining  Fisher  of  Yale,  Warren  and  Sydenstricker  of 
the  United  States  PubHc  Health  Service,  Lillian  D.  Wald  of  the 
Nurses'  Settlement,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, L  M.  Rubinow  of  New  York,  and  a  number  of  others.  The 
'•false  statements"  made  by  these  men  and  women  are  refuted  in 
part  by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
vice  president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  by  extracts 
from  the  Fabian  committee's  report  on  the  British  system,  by 
quotations  from  W.  A.  Brend's  Health  and  the  State,  from  other 
authors  and  in  part  by  statements  prepared  by  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet.  Most  of  the  quotations  are  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Hoffman. 

The  soundness  of  the  arguments  in  the  pamphlet  can  be  tested 
by  examining  the  quotations  presented;  this  reveals,  first,  that 
many  of  them  are  but  partial  statements  and,  second,  that  they 
give  quite  a  different  impression  from  that  intended  in  the  origi- 
nal. Thus  on  page  15  is  given  an  extract  from  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety's report  of  1914,  quoted  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that 
the  report  holds  that  the  maternity  benefit  has  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose; no  mention  is  made  of  the  qualifying  statement,  "but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  specific  beginning  of  an  'endowment  of 
maternity'  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  effected  ...  is  not  al- 
ready proving  an  enormous  boon"  (p.  24).  Some  of  the  asser- 
tions go  further  and  are  but  partial  statements  of  fact;  thus  on 
page  15  "the  average  number  of  days  compensated  per  sick  mem- 
ber increased  in  Germany  from  16.1  to  20.2"  (between  1890  and 
1913)  ;  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  law  of  1902  which  raised 
the  minimum  benefit  period  from  13  to  26  weeks  and  included 
certain  diseases  previously  not  compensated.  In  order  to  give 
the  impression  that  malingering  is  a  serious  evil  under  the  British 
system,  a  partial  quotation  is  given  of  the  results  of  examinations 
by  medical  referees  in  Ayrshire  where  "in  other  words,  nearly  one- 
half   [of  those  receiving  sick  pay]  were  found  fit  for  work"  (p. 
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40).     What  is  not  stated  is  that  the  cases  examined  by  the  refer- 
ees were  persons  whom  the  insurance  officials  suspected  were  not 
entitled  to  benefits  and  had  called  before  the  referee  for  examina- 
tion.    A  similar  referee  report  is  given  in  tiie  Nati&nal  Insurance 
Gazette  for  March  29,  1919,  where  the  referee  found,  out  of  105 
cases  sent  to  him  by  vigilant  officials,  that  62  per  cent  were  fit  for 
work;  but  to  cite  these  figures  without  the  text  would  give  a  false 
impression,  as  the  referee  states  tiiat  in  most  of  the  cases  (i.e., 
the  62  per  cent)  "there  were  reasonable  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
capacity  or  degree  of  capacity,  possessed  by  the  patients  at  the 
date  of  examination.   .   .  .  Most  of  the  cases  were  admittedly  on 
the   thin   borderline   that   divides    capacity    from    incapacity    for 
work"  (p.  112). 

Another  type  of  misleading  argument  is  to  take  British  official 
reports  and  claim  that  they  are  "cold"  towards  the  insurance  sys- 
tem, or  credit  it  with  no  assistance  in  solving  certain  problems, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  reason  for  these  reports  to 
refer  to  the  system  in  any  way.  Thus  page  9  of  the  pamphlet 
(repeated  on  page  14)  : 

"The  Final  Report  of  the  British  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
Committee,  April,  1918  (Bulletin  249  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics),  is  equally  cold  towards  the  Health  Insurance. 
It  credits  that  insurance  with  no  evidence  or  data  bearing  on 
sickness.  .  .  ."  In  its  introduction  (p.  9)  the  committee  specifi- 
cally express  their  thanks  to  the  "Home  Office  (factory  depart- 
ment), the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  board  of  education  and 
the  national  insurance  commissioners  for  the  assistance  afforded 
the  committee  by  the  loan  of  their  officers  and  the  supply  of  in- 
formation." The  officer  loaned  was  the  head  of  the  department  of 
physiology  of  the  research  committee  of  the  system.  And  where 
there  was  any  occasion  for  it,  suitable  reference  is  made  to  the  in- 
surance system,  as  "the  experience  of  insurance  authorities  con- 
firms the  same  view"  (p,  128)  and  "medical  attendance  is  obtain- 
able under  the  national  insurance  system"  (p.  134).  Section  X 
of  the  report,  "sickness  and  ill  health,"  covers  only  eight  pages, 
because  the  principal  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  study 
conditions  of  work  and  output  in  munition  establishments  and  only 
rarely  did  the  committee's  problem  touch  the  subject  of  health  in- 
surance.    The  same  type  of  assertion  is  found  on  page  8: 

"Not  a  single  commendatory  reference  to  National  Health  In- 
surance  can   be   found   in    any   of   the   reports   of   the   Registrar 
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General  for  all  the  years  since  the  insurance  took  effect,  nor  in 
any  of  the  large  number  of  local  health  reports  for  representative 
cities  and  towns."  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral to  commend  or  condemn  the  social  legislation  of  his  coun- 
try; although  a  number  of  important  health  laws  were  enacted  in 
the  period  referred  to,  he  commends  none  of  them,  and  no  one 
expects  him  to  do  so.  As  to  the  local  health  reports,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Birmingham  sensibly  remarks :  "Among  the 
schemes  brought  into  existence  in  1913  were  the  medical,  sick- 
ness and  maternity  benefits  under  the  National  Insurance  Act. 
In  time  it  is  probable  that  these  will  have  a  profound  influence  on 
the  public  health,  but  results  must  not  be  looked  for  in  this  direc- 
tion for  a  good  many  years  to  come"  (Report  for  1913,  p.  6).  In 
various  local  health  reports  are  statements  showing  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  connection  between  the  health  work  and  the  insur- 
ance system ;  but  most  officials  naturally  do  not  consider  it  their 
business  to  condemn  or  commend  the  system.  Thus  the  Notting- 
ham Health  Officer  states  (Report  for  1914,  p.  93)  : 

In  my  report  for  1913,  I  was  able  to  point  to  the  marked  reduction 
of  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  recent  years,  as  evidence  of  the  good 
effect  of  the  energetic  and  methodical  crusade  against  the  disease  car- 
ried on  by  public  and  private  persons  and  bodies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  had  reached  their  most  promising  development  in  the  Medi- 
cal and  Sanatorium  Benefit  provisions  of  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Act. 

The  Liverpool  Health  Officer  states  (Report,  1916,  p.  50)  : 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  births  occurring  in  work- 
houses and  other  institutions  has  diminished  considerably.  ...  It  is 
probable  that  the  payment  of  the  maternity  benefit  under  the  National 
Insurance  Act  is  accountable  for  this  (Report  for  1913,  p.  6).  In  a 
later  report  he  says :  At  the  request  of  the  Insurance  Commission  and 
the  Local  Government  Board,  special  arrangements  were  made  to  give 
sanatorium  treatment  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  ...  In  suitable  cases, 
"extra  nourishment,"  in  the  form  of  milk,  eggs  and  meat  extracts,  are 
given  to  insured  persons.   .   .  . 

One  of  the  false  statements  which  the  pamphlet  quotes  is : 
"Compulsory  insurance  will  stimulate  the  needed  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  illness."  To  which  is  answered,  "This  is  an  assump- 
tion unsupported  by  reason  or  experience"  (p.  12).  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Sickness  Claims,  one  of 
the  members,  Miss  Mary  Macarthur,  who  is  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  British  system,  states  that  the  act  of  1911  "has  done 
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great  service  in  bringing  to  light  a  mass  of  suffering  and  a  num- 
ber of  social  evils,  as  to  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  ill  in- 
formed or  indifferent.  It  will  now  be  substantially  easier  than  in 
1911,  botli  on  account  of  the  new  knowledge  available  and  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  to  make  adequate  provision  to  advance 
the  health  of  the  comnnniity''  (CVl.  7687,  p.  78).  A  recent  re- 
port of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  makes  the  same  statement. 

Another  type  of  positive  assertion  is  that  on  page  25:  "Health 
insurance  in  Switzerland,  except  in  one  or  two  cantons,  is  volun- 
tary. Since  the  Swiss  system  did  not  take  effect  until  well  in 
1014,  when  normal  operations  were  promptly  disturbed  by  the 
war,  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  accumulated  to  show  that  it  is 
successful  or  otlierwise."  The  official  reports  of  the  Swiss  sys- 
tem for  1914  and  1915  have  been  available  in  Washington  for  the 
last  two  3'ears  and  others  came  in  later.  For  the  benefit  of  future 
editions  of  this  pamphlet,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  office  in  charge 
of  the  system,  was  created  by  the  decree  of  December  12,  1912, 
operations  of  the  office  began  on  February  1,  1913,  and  the  sys- 
tem began  to  operate  on  January  1,  1914,  At  present,  six  can- 
tons have  adopted  compulsory  systems.  The  success  of  any  vol- 
untary sj'stem  can,  in  part,  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  persons 
v.ho,  of  their  own  accord,  apply  for  admission  to  it;  in  1914  the 
number  of  persons  insured  was  361,621 ;  each  year  following 
showed  an  increase  and  at  the  end  of  1917  the  number  was  530,- 
329.  The  amount  of  federal  subsidy  granted  increased  corre- 
spondingly each  year  and  for  1917  was  2,452,332.40  francs. 

The  tone  of  the  pamphlet  is  extreme  throughout ;  the  state- 
ments of  the  persons  named  above  are  referred  to  as  "malicious 
untruth,"  "rhetorical  assertion,"  "pure  demagogism,"  etc.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  pamphlet  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince one  that  there  is  a  larger  measure  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ments so  violently  denounced  than  in  this  refutation. 

Henry  J.  Harris. 

Eifects  of  the  War  upon  Insurance,  rcith  Special  Reference  to  the 
Substitution  of  Insurance  for  Pensions.  By  William  F, 
Gepiiart.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
Preliminary  Economic  Studies  of  the  War,  No.  6.  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1918.  Pp.  vi,  302.  $1.00.) 
The  volume  may  best  be  described  as  a  compendium  of  infor- 
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matlon  on  insurance  presented  in  a  thorough,  scientific  manner, 
with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  preliminary  effects  of  the  war. 

The  topics  covered  include  the  following  forms  of  insurance: 
life,  marine,  fire,  and  social  insurance,  and  pensions.  At  the  time 
of  writing  (December,  1917)  it  was,  of  course,  too  early  to  dis- 
cuss anything  but  the  first  effects  of  the  war  on  these  branches 
of  insurance,  but  Professor  Gephart  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  in  compact  form  a  wide  range  of  information 
and  has  presented  it  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  addition  of  a 
certain  amount  of  foreign  data  has  enabled  him  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  statement  of  the  in- 
formation available  on  each  branch  of  insurance  and  then  to  give 
the  details  for  each  country.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  repro- 
ducing the  text  of  laws,  executive  decrees,  official  statements,  and 
especially  the  text  of  the  policies  used.  Following  these  docu- 
ments is  usually  given  a  brief  analysis  of  their  important  fea- 
tures. At  the  close  of  each  chapter  the  author  summarizes  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  branch  of  insurance  treated. 

The  longest  chapter,  about  100  pages,  is  that  devoted  to  life 
insurance,  and  this  naturally  foi-ms  the  most  important  part  of 
the  discussion.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  finances  of  the  com- 
panies is  discussed  under  the  captions  of  premium  income,  depre- 
ciation of  securities,  and  increased  taxation.  The  most  serious 
of  these  is  the  depreciation  of  the  bonds  and  other  securities  in 
which  the  reserves  are  placed ;  for  some  groups  of  conservative 
investments  used  by  British  companies,  the  depreciation  has  been 
as  much  as  25  per  cent.  The  American  companies  have  also  felt 
keenly  the  changes  in  bond  values ;  thus  railroad  bonds,  a  favo- 
rite type  of  investment,  which  yielded  4.10  per  cent  in  1903,  de- 
clined so  much  in  value  as  to  show  a  yield  of  4.91  per  cent  in  1917, 
while  industrial  bonds  in  this  period  increased  in  value  so  that  the 
yield  fell  from  5,69  per  cent  to  5.25  per  cent.  Participation  in 
liberty  loan  subscriptions  has  also  meant  a  lower  yield  than  the 
average  secured  by  the  companies.  In  general,  the  war  has  af- 
fected the  finances  of  the  life  companies  in  a  distinctly  unfavor- 
able manner  and  these  influences  will  continue  for  a  long  time. 

Prior  to  1914  the  history  of  life  insurance  in  this  country  was 
marked  by  a  progressive  liberalization  of  the  terms  of  the  policy, 
caused  principally  by  the  competition  between  the  companies. 
One  feature  of  this  movement  was  the  conviction  of  the  managers 
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of  the  companies  that  restrictions  on  niiHtary  service  were  unnec- 
essary. Of  course,  the  action  of  tlie  companies  was  by  no  means 
uniform,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1914,  companies  having  about 
77  per  cent  of  tlie  insurance  in  force  issued  poHcies  with  no  re- 
strictions as  to  military  or  naval  service,  while  companies  with 
about  22  per  cent  had  some  kind  of  limitation  in  their  policies. 
Beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  practically  all  the  com- 
panies inserted  in  their  policies  some  sort  of  war  clause,  calling 
for  extra  premiums  in  case  of  such  service.  No  uniform  rate  was 
adopted,  but  typical  rates  used  by  certain  prominent  companies 
ranged  from  50  to  100  dollars  extra  per  1,000  annually.  In 
Great  Britain,  one  of  the  largest  companies  charged  from  8  to  15 
per  cent  for  the  war  risk ;  in  Canada  contracts  were  placed  with 
four  United  States  companies  for  large  groups  of  enlisted  men  at 
an  increase  of  25  dollars  per  1,000  above  the  usual  rates. 

Serious  losses  are  expected  from  the  mortality  due  to  war,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  no  reliable  estimates  could  be  made  of  the 
loss  from  this  cause. 

Marine  insurance  was  affected  more  directly  and  extensively 
than  any  other  branch  of  insurance.  However,  as  the  govern- 
ments of  the  leading  countries  all  cooperated  with  the  marine 
companies  in  caring  for  the  war  risk,  the  net  result  has  been  that 
the  companies  have  been  able  to  operate  with  even  better  profits 
than  in  normal  times. 

Fire  insurance  had  to  face  a  variety  of  new  hazards;  airplane 
raids,  new  industrial  hazards,  arising  from  the  munitions  indus- 
tries, the  moral  hazards  due  to  the  presence  of  disaffected  ele- 
ments in  the  population  are  instances  of  new  risks  which  could 
hardly  be  estimated  on  a  scientific  basis.  Besides  these  factors, 
the  increased  costs  of  operation,  the  depreciation  of  securities, 
and  the  difficulty  of  raising  rates  supervised  by  state  officials, 
added  to  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

Henuy  J.  Harris. 
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ter, N.  Y.:    Fraternal  Monitor.      1919.      Pp.  224.     $1.60.) 

Burnet,  P.  The  probable  trend  of  life  insurance  production  in  the 
immediate  future.  (Chicago:  Assoc,  of  Life  Agency  Officers.  1919. 
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Brunn,  p.  Welche  Lehren  ergehen  sich  aus  der  djfentlichen  Angestell- 
tenversicherung  fiir  die  Sozialisierung  der  privaten  Lebens-Ver- 
sicherung?     (Berlin:    Mittler.     1919.     Fp.  26.     1  M.) 

DouGHEUTY,  H.  Notes  on  deposit  pension  schemes.  (London:  Effing- 
ham Wilson.      1919.     Pp.   16.     2s.) 

Du  Pasquier,  L.  G.  Introduction  a  la  science  actuarielle.  (Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars.     1919.     Pp.  176.     5  fr.) 

Flitcraft,  a.  J.  Life  insurance  manual;  application  agreements  and 
complete  policy  forms  of  prominent  life  insurance  companies,  in- 
cluding the  special  contracts,  war  clauses,  disability  and  double  in- 
demnity provisions.  Thirty-second  annual  edition.  (Oak  Park^  111. : 
Author.     1919.     Pp.   1187.) 

Harris,  J.  H.  Maternity  benefit  systems  in  certain  foreign  countries. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Children's  Bureau.  Legal  series  no.  3. 
Bureau  publications  no.  57.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1919.  Pp. 
206.) 

Three  general  methods  of  providing  maternity  benefits  are  dis- 
tinguished: the  mother  may  be  provided,  both  before  and  after  con- 
finement, with  skilled  nurses,  medical  attendance,  and  helpful  ad- 
vice; the  state  may  on  the  birth  of  a  child  pay  its  mother  a  fixed  sum; 
or  some  form  of  social  insurance  may  be  developed.  The  systems 
prevailing  in  the  chief  European  countries  and  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  each  outlined  and  such  points  covered  as  origin 
of  plan,  occupations  covered,  persons  included,  benefits,  sources  of 
income,  administration,  operation,  and  opinions  as  to  success  of  sys- 
tem. In  most  cases  the  benefits  are  limited  to  the  wage-earning 
population  and  salaried  workers.  Workers  earning  more  than  a 
specified  sum  are  usually  excluded.  The  unmarried  mother  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  participate  as  a  beneficiary.  The  payments  ordi- 
narily vary  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  wages  received 
and  continue  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  twelve  weeks.  In  all 
countries  except  France,  Italy,  and  Australia,  the  maternity  aid  is 
part  of  the  health  insurance  system.  The  Australian  plan  is  excep- 
tional in  that  it  provides  for  an  allowance  to  every  mother  regard- 
less of  financial  conditions.  The  grant,  however,  is  limited  to  5 
pounds  sterling. 

The  German  system  was  established  in  1883,  but  has  been  re- 
peatedly modified  since  then.  Although  aid  is  restricted  to  the  more 
poorly  paid  workers,  under  certain  circumstances  wives  of  insured 
men  may  gain  maternity  benefits.  A  cash  benefit  is  furnished  during 
a  period  of  eight  weeks,  but  medical  and  institutional  care  may  be 
substituted.  Provision  is  made  for  voluntary  members  of  which 
there  are  a  considerable  number.  The  British  system  indicates  a 
considerable  advance  in  thought  and  deliberately  provides  maternity 
benefits  not  only  for  working  women  but  for  a  large  mass  of  the 
wives  of  working  men.     It  assumes  that  pregnancy  and  confinement 
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increase  the  cost  of  medical  service  and  that  benefits  are,  therefore, 
needed.  Usually  the  benefit  is  30  shillings;  under  certain  conditions 
this  amount  is  doubled.  In  1916  more  than  6  million  dollars  was 
expended  for  maternity  benefits.  Tlic  cost  to  the  workers  averaged 
about  GS  cents  ]n^T  individual  man  and  20  cents  for  each  woman. 
In  1910  Italy  eslablished  the  first  national  compulsory  maternity 
insurance  system.  Under  this  law,  wage-earning  women  may  re- 
ceive an  allowance  of  $7.72.  The  recent  French  law  provides  for 
two  types  of  benefits — a  rest  and  hygiene  benefit  and  a  nursing 
benefit.  Tlie  latter  is  intended  to  stimulate  maternal  nursing  and 
thereby  reduce  the  infant  mortality.  The  women  are  not  required 
to  contribute  to  the  pension  fund.  The  laws  in  the  smaller  Euro- 
pean countries  are  mostly  of  recent  origin  and  follow  the  plans  de- 
veloped elsewhere. 

A  study  of  the  legislation  in  these  countries  indicates  that  ma- 
ternity benefits  will  constitute  a  permanent  part  of  the  insurance 
plan.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  successful,  and  voluntary 
systems  are  gradually  being  displaced  by  compulsory  measures. 
The  Children's  Bureau  does  not  advocate  any  plan  for  the  United 
States  but  simply  presents  the  operations  of  the  laws  in  various 
countries,  and  Great  Britain  in  particular,  so  that  American  read- 
ers may  become  conversant  with  tliis  pliase  of  social  legislation. 

George  B.  Mangold. 

Manes,  A.  Fersicherungs-Staatsbeirieb  in  Ausland.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Frage  der  Sozialisierung.  Third  edition.  (Berlin:  Sigismund. 
1919.     Pp.  iv,  128.) 

Vatke,  H.  Die  J'erstaatlichung  des  F euerversicherungswesen.  (Ber- 
lin:   Author.     1919.     Pp.  111.     4  M.) 

Warren,  B.  S.  Sickness  insurance:  its  relation  to  public  health  and 
the  common  welfare.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.   15.) 

Annual  cyclopedia  of  insurance  in  the  United  States,  1919.  (New 
York:    R.  K.  Caverly.     1919.     Pp.  613.) 

Fire  insurance  in  New  England  for  ten  years,  December  31,  1909-De- 
cember  31,  1018,  inclusive.  Twentieth  edition.  (Boston:  Standard 
Pub.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  253.     $7.50.) 

Industrial  pensions.  (New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library. 
1919.     Pp.  4.) 

Premiums  and  losses  in  the  various  states  of  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
District  of  Columbia  and  Ilarcaii,  reported  to  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Undericriters,  showing  the  premiums  written  and  losses  incur- 
red on  fire  and  lightning  business  only  during  1917  and  1918.  (New 
York:  Nat.  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Actuarial  Bureau  Com- 
mittee.     1919.     Pp.   164.) 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents.     (New  York:    1919.     Pp.  192.) 
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Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
forty-ninth  session,  1918.  (Columbia,  S.  C:  F.  H.  McMaster. 
1919.     Pp.  213.) 

Report  of  departmental  committee  on  old  age  pensions.  (Washington: 
Treasury  Dept.     1919.) 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions.  (Har- 
risburg.     1919.     Pp.  293.) 

Rijksverzekeringsbank.  Wetenschappelijke  halans  op  SI  December, 
1917.  (Amsterdam:  State  Insurance  Institute  of  the  Netherlands. 
1919.     Pp.  114.) 

Workmen's  compensation  supplement  to  department  reports  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    (Harrisburg:    Dept.  Repts.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  1010.) 

Pauperism,  Charities,  and  Relief  Measures 

Justice  and  the  Poor.  By  Reginald  Heber  Smith.  The  Carne- 
gie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin 
No.  13.  (New  York:  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.  1919.  Pp.  vi,  271.) 
This  report  deals  with  the  administration  of  the  law  as  it  af- 
fects the  poor.  Failure  to  obtain  justice  has  tremendous  effects. 
The  author  says,  ''It  leads  directly  to  contempt  for  law,  and  dis- 
loyalty to  the  government,  and  plants  the  seeds  of  anarchy." 
There  is  an  amazing  amount  of  injustice  for  which  no  redress  is 
made,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  poor  become  embittered  against 
law  and  American  justice.  The  difficulties  are  not  due  to  in- 
justices in  the  body  of  the  substantive  law,  which  is  fundamentally 
democratic,  but  to  inequalities  and  defects  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  There  are  three  principal  defects — delay,  court  costs, 
and  fees  and  expense  of  counsel.  Delay  forces  unfair  settlements, 
prevents  settlements,  and  often  practically  results  in  imprison- 
ment for  poverty.  Court  costs  are  not  based  on  any  definite  prin- 
ciple. They  deter  the  poor  but  not  the  rich.  At  best  they  are  an 
anachronism.  For  the  poor  to  appeal  cases  is  an  impossibility. 
Attorney's  services  are  costly.  The  author  estimates  that  35 
million  persons  in  the  United  States  are  unable  to  pay  any  ap- 
preciable amount  for  such  a  purpose  and  that  8  millions  live  in 
the  large  cities  where  this  inability  may  become  a  serious  problem. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  agencies  established  to  secure  a  fairer 
administration  of  the  laws.  These  are  classified  as  small  claims 
courts,  conciliation  courts,  arbitration,  domestic  relations  courts, 
administrative   tribunals,   administrative   officials,   assigned   coun- 
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sel,  defenders  in  criminal  cases,  and  legal  aid  organizations.  Each 
of  these  agencies  is  discussed  with  examples  of  its  establishment 
and  services  in  various  cities  or  communities :  e.g.,  the  small  claims 
courts  have  practically  eliminated  defects  of  administration  of 
justice  so  far  as  small  civil  cases  are  concerned.  Conciliation, 
which  has  been  notably  successful  in  certain  European  countries, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  courts  of  several  American  cities, 
such  as  New  York  and  Cleveland.  Domestic  relations  courts  are 
being  established  in  many  cities  to  cope  with  the  domestic  difficul- 
ties of  the  poor.  These  courts  are  more  and  more  using  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  criminal  law,  but  not  in  its  forbidding  aspects. 
Their  jurisdiction  is  being  widened  and  they  have  developed  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  securing  freedom  and  equality  of  justice. 
Administrative  tribunals  are  typified  by  workmen's  compensation 
commissions  whose  work  has  greatly  reduced  the  need  of  costly  at- 
torneys. The  poor  accused  of  crime  have  been  subjected  to  most 
serious  forms  of  injustice.  The  author  discusses  the  function  of 
the  public  defender  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  concludes  that  this 
official  furnishes  the  best  immediate  method  for  securing  freedom 
and  eq^uality  of  justice  to  poor  persons  accused  of  crime. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  legal  aid  organiza- 
tions and  their  work.  There  are  41  of  these  agencies  in  the  United 
States  and  they  represent  five  distinct  types,  as  follows:  private 
corporation  societies,  public  bureaus,  departments  of  organized 
charities,  and  bar  associations  or  law  school  societies.  These  or- 
ganizations are  conceived  of  as  a  second  line  of  defense,  consti- 
tuted to  protect  the  poor  if  the  various  special  courts  are  unable 
to  perform  this  function  with  unqualified  success. 

The  field  of  legal  aid  work  is  constantly  expanding,  but  certain 
subjects,  such  as  divorce  matters,  should  be  avoided.  When  a  clash 
occurs  between  assistance  to  the  poor  and  competition  with  the 
bar,  the  interests  of  the  poor  should  be  given  priority,  nor  should 
justice  be  denied  if  tlie  person  cannot  pay  the  price  fixed.  In 
the  cities  the  annual  legal  aid  clientele  numbers  about  one  for 
every  75  inhabitants.  It  seems  that  the  public  bureaus  approach 
a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  other  types  of  associations, 
but  all  suffer  from  lack  of  funds.  The  work  also  suffers  from  the 
lack  of  centralized  control  and  effective  Icadersliip.  The  bar  as 
a  whole  has  been  quite  indifferent  and  has  given  little  financial 
support.     Laymen  not  lawyers  have  made  the  growth  of  legal  aid 
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work  possible.      The  movement   must   grow  and  perform   an   im- 
portant function  in  securing  justice  for  the  poor. 

This  report  is  most  timely  in  calling  attention  to  one  of  the  se- 
rious problems  of  the  day.  The  wrongs  and  injustices  from 
which  the  poor  suffer  are  responsible  to  a  considerable  degree  for 
the  current  social  unrest.  It  is  well,  in  this  day  of  repressive 
measures,  to  obtain  some  information  about  the  legal  problems  and 
difficulties  of  the  poor  that  lead  to  bitterness  and  resentment.  The 
author  presents  a  dispassionate  account  of  the  forms  of  injustice 
and  proposes  a  series  of  measures  for  the  alleviation  of  these 
wrongs.  The  report  should  stimulate  better  methods  of  providing 
legal  protection  for  all. 

George  B.  Mangold. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Noble,  J.  The  lata  of  charity  trusts  under  Massachusetts  decisions. 
Second  edition.  (Boston:  A.  C.  Getchell  &  Son,  185  Franklin  St 
1919.     Pp.  112.     $2.) 

Organized  love.    Forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  Buffalo.     (Buffalo,  N.  Y.     1919.     Pp.  38.) 

Socialism  and  Co-operative  Enterprises 

Materiaux  d'une  Theorie  du  Proletariat.     By  Georges  Sorel. 

Etudes  sur  le  Devenir  Social,  XV.     (Paris :  Marcel  Riviere  et 

Cie.  1919.  Pp.  413.  7  frs.) 
In  this  last  publication  of  this  remarkable  man  we  see  still  more 
clearly  his  passion  for  metaphysical  justification.  The  book  is 
made  up  of  articles  mostly  in  print  before  the  war.  It  had  been 
rumored  that  Sorel  had  lost  faith  in  syndicalism  and  had  passed 
into  tory  reaction.  How  little  this  appears  in  the  present  volume 
may  be  seen  in  brief  comments  written  as  the  war  draws  to  an  end. 
He  says  the  events  are  too  overpowering  for  any  present  estimate 
or  measure.  They  have  brought  problems  "que  je  n'oserais  pas 
aborder  en  ce  moment."  But  the  victory  of  the  Allies  is  the  tri- 
umph for  la  plutocratic  demagogique.  They  could  not  finish  up 
their  job  "without  trying  to  suppress  Bolsheviks  who  filled  them 
with  terror.  Even  if  the  plutocracies  crush  the  revolutionaries, 
shall  we  not  have  again  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  more  fecund 
than  ever.'^  He  reminds  us  that  the  massacres  of  1848  and  again 
in  1871   (which  also  crushed  revolutionaries)   had  for  result  the 
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principle  of  class  struggle  in  France.  This  "bloody  lesson  of 
events"  is  now  given  us  again.  But  it  is  a  world  influence  teaching 
the  proletariat  in  all  countries  their  real  mission.  Then,  true  to 
his  syndicalist  tradition,  M.  Sorel  defines  this  mission  as  "I'idee  de 
constituer  un  government  de  producteurs."  With  no  hint  of  New 
Guild  improvements,  he  closes  "le  cri:  'Alort  aux  Intellectuels,'  si 
souvent  rcproche  aux  bolchcviks  finera  pcut'-etre  par  s'imposer  aux 
travaillcurs  du  nionde  entier.  II  faut  etre  aveugle  pour  ne  pas 
voir  que  la  revolution  russe  est  I'aurore  d'unc  era  nouvelle." 

In  a  preface  of  50  pages  and  a  longer  chapter  on  I'Avenir  so- 
cialiste  des  syndicats,  are  but  restatements  of  ideas  already  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  Sorel's  books.  He  admits  that  the  syndical- 
ist leaders  are  not  "tres  grandes  pliilosophcs"  but  they  are  men 
"de  sens  et  d'experience"  and  know  how  to  defy  present  political 
organizations  as  well  as  philosophers. 

His  scorn  of  Fabianism  and  of  all  socialism  that  has  made  itself 
respected  burns  with  its  old  fire.  Socialist  literature,  he  says,  is 
vague  and  more  dchride  than  that  of  ordinary  politicians.  Social- 
ists are  now  furnishing  these  politicians  with  material  and  with 
arguments  to  confuse  every  subject  with  which  they  deal.  They 
are  creating  myths  and  illusions  with  which  the  bewildered  masses 
are  to  be  led  they  know  not  whither. 

As  in  Gustave  Le  Bon's  recent  study  of  psychology  applied  to 
revolutions,  we  have  a  sharp  reaction  against  the  whole  rationalist 
method  of  dealing  with  social  changes  and  upheaval.  Revolution 
is  indeed  a  kind  of  fatalism  or  religious  madness.  This  reveals  the 
most  dangerous  weakness  in  this  syndicalist  philosophy.  It  treats 
the  masses  as  children  to  be  fed  on  myths.  To  think  so  ill  of  the 
"crowd-mind"  and  of  Le  Bon's  "collective  tyranny"  is  the  most 
serious  impeachment  of  the  masses  ever  given  us ;  serious  because 
they  never  could  know  or  select  a  leadership  except  of  fanatics  or 
of  demagogues. 

John  Graham  Brooks. 
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"Beyond  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Sonnichsen,  "consumers'  cooperation 
is  an  anti-capitalistic,  revolutionary  movement,  aiming  at  radical 
social  reconstruction  based  upon  an  all-inclusive  collectivism."  It 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  self-governing  workshop  or  the 
farmers'  niarkcliiio-  orijaiiization  nor  anv  scheme  which  includes 
private  profit,  nor  does  it  keep  step  with  socialism  when  it  comes 
to  seeking  political  favor  and  advocating  state  administration  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  this  sharply  limited  cooperation  of  which  Mr.  Son- 
nichsen's  book  traces  the  early  beginnings,  the  successful  launching 
at  Rochdale,  England,  in  ISH,  and  the  development  in  Great 
Britain,  the  continent,  and  America. 

The  warfare  with  capitalistic  interests  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  long  contest  with  the  Christian  Socialists  bent  upon 
grafting  on  to  the  movement  the  self-governing  workshop  idea,  make 
an  interesting  story.  An  account  is  given  of  the  varying  fortunes 
of  cooperation  during  the  war  in  different  countries. 

Of  the  second  part  of  the  book.  Cooperation  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Social  Revolution,  with  chapter  on  Cooperation  and  Socialism 
and  another  on  Cooperation  and  Labor,  I  can  give  no  better  idea 
than  by  presenting  a  few  significant  quotations.  Based  upon  "the 
gradual  development  of  consumers'  cooperation  from  its  nebulous 
beginnings  a  hundred  years  ago  to  its  present  status  of  a  worldwide 
organization  of  over  fifty  million  souls,"  he  avers  that  "even  those 
who  may  regard  it  with  prejudiced  eyes  cannot  deny  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  a  big  factor  in  the  industrial  and  social  reconstruction 
•which  must  follow  the  war." 

"In  the  economic  arena  it  feels  itself  irresistible,  competent  to 
meet  all  attacks.  Cooperation  has  no  need  to  appeal  to  political 
action  to  establish  itself."  Its  limits  are  recognized,  "When  cooper- 
ation has  spread  just  so  far  as  it  can  benefit  human  beings,  it  will 
stop,  and  be  perfectly  content  to  stop." 

The  author  admits  that,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  there  will 
remain  the  question  of  relative  wages  to  go  to  those  of  different  oc- 
cupations, but  "under  cooperation  human  society  will  be  like  one 
person  laboring  to  supply  its  own  needs,  whether  these  needs  are 
purely  material,  like  bread  and  meat^  or  of  a  spiritual  nature  like 
art  and  music" ;  that  since  there  is  no  private  profit  the  worker 
will,  as  consumer,  get  the  whole  product  of  his  labor. 

The  value  of  the  book  consists  in  its  giving  the  most  adequate 
exposition  of  consumers'  cooperation  yet  given  in  this  country, — a 
comprehensive  story  of  the  movement,  the  fullest  in  later  years,  and 
interesting  suggestions  as  to  future  achievement. 

Emerson  P.  Harris. 
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Industries  and  Commerce 

Valuation  and  Depletion  of  Oil  Lands.  The  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  recently  issued  Bulletin  177  entitled. 
The  Decline  and  Ultimate  Production  of  Oil  Wells,  with  Notes  on  the 
Valuation  of  Oil  Properties,  by  Carl  H.  Beal.  This  paper  consists  of 
215  pages,  is  well  indexed,  and  contains  much  material  of  an  economic 
character,  in  addition  to  some  which  will  be  of  special  interest  only 
to  those  familiar  with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  oil  industry.  To 
be  noted  especially  is  the  exhaustive  study  made  of  the  use  of  ap- 
praisal curves  for  the  valuation  of  oil  lands.  Petroleum  engineers  who 
have  not  secured  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  valua- 
tion will  welcome  this  treatise.  Moreover,  the  period  of  richest  pro- 
ductivity of  oil  being  past,  it  is  becoming  more  necessary  for  investors 
in  oil  lands  to  base  their  calculations  upon  scientific  methods  of  de- 
termining present  values,  which  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  future 
productivity,  in  any  given  instance.  The  bulletin  is  roughly  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  methods  of  estimating  the 
future  and  ultimate  production  of  oil  properties  and  of  the  application 
of  these  methods  to  oil  land  valuation.  The  second  part  gives  specific 
information  regarding  the  decline  and  ultimate  production  of  impor- 
tant oil  fields  in  the  United  States. 

Of  especial  interest  to  the  economist  are  the  notes  on  the  valuation 
of  oil  lands  (pp.  80-103).  These  deal,  first,  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  oil  land  appraisal  and,  second,  with  the  methods  of  computing 
depletion  for  purposes  of  taxation.  The  determination  of  the  present 
value  of  an  oil  property  involves  a  rather  complicated  series  of  calcu- 
lations, which,  furthermore,  are  affected  by  the  element  of  uncertainty 
which  is  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  general,  the 
question  is  one  which  involves  the  determination  of  the  present  value 
of  deferred  profits  for  a  period  of  years.  Future  net  receipts  are 
controlled  by  (1)  future  annual  production,  (2)  future  cost  of  de- 
velopment, (3)  future  cost  of  production,  (I)  future  price  of  oil,  (5) 
rate  of  amortization  of  capital,  and  (6)  salvage  value  of  equipment. 
The  bearing  of  these  factors  upon  the  question  of  valuation  is  care- 
fully considered.  The  problem  may  be  stated  briefly  thus:  "The 
purchase  value  of  a  property  is  the  sum  that  will  be  paid  back  with 
interest  to  the  investor  before  the  oil  is  exhausted,  and  it  is  governed 
by  all  the  conditions  that  control   oil  production."      In  other  words. 
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present  value  is  the  present  worth  of  deferred  receipts.  A  purchaser 
of  oil  lands  expects  that  his  capital  will  be  returned  together  with 
interest  thereon  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved. 

The  development  of  the  principles  followed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  taxing  incomes  derived  from  investments  in  oil  lands  is 
described  fully.  The  method  first  adopted  made  the  reduction  in  flow 
of  one  year  as  compared  with  the  flow  of  the  preceding  year  the  basis 
of  the  deduction  for  depletion.  The  fallacy  involved  in  this  procedure 
becomes  evident  when  avc  consider  the  possibility  of  an  increased  flow 
in  a  propert}'  undergoing  development.  Now,  however,  if  the  probable 
recovery  of  oil  can  be  estimated,  the  deduction  permitted  is  such  a  per- 
centage of  invested  capital  as  the  year's  production  is  of  the  probable 
ultimate  production. 

Earl  A.  Saliers. 

Yale  University. 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  North  Dakota.  The  source  of 
authority  or  the  controlling  machinery  in  the  experiment  in  state  own- 
ership, or  what  is  termed  "the  new  day,"  in  North  Dakota  is  found  in 
the  Industrial  Commission  created  by  the  North  Dakota  Legislative 
Assembly  of  1919  and  ratified  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  state  in 
June,  1919.  The  commission  is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  at- 
torney general,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor  of  the 
state  of  North  Dakota.  Two  members  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  the  governor's  approval  of  all  orders,  rules, 
regulations,  by-laws,  and  written  contracts,  adopted  or  authorized  by 
the  commission,  is  necessary,  and  such  acts  are  not  in  force  unless  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  him.  The  governor  is  thus  the  hinge  on  which 
the  work  of  the  commission  turns. 

The  Industrial  Commission  thus  created  is  empowered  and  directed 
to  manage,  operate,  control,  and  govern  all  utilities,  industries,  en- 
terprises, and  business  projects,  now  or  hereafter  established,  owned, 
undertaken,  administered,  or  operated  by  the  state  of  North  Dakota, 
except  those  carried  on  in  penal,  charitable,  or  educational  institutions. 
To  that  end  the  act  creating  the  commission  gives  it  power,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  sound  judgment,  and  directs  it  to  determine  the  location 
of  such  utilities,  industries,  enterprises,  and  business  projects,  and  to 
acquire  necessary  properties  by  purchase,  lease,  or  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  The  power  of  buying,  selling,  altering, 
changing,  and  promotion  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sion, which  is  given  a  blanket  power  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  business. 
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The  funds  for  the  creation  of  these  enterprises  are  to  come  from 
the  sale  of  state  bonds  in  such  amounts  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
provided  by  law.  Another  act  has  provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
of  the  state  of  North  Dakota  to  be  known  as  "bonds  of  North  Dakota 
mill  and  elevator  series."  To  this  must  be  added  the  appropriation  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  state  of  $200,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  act  creating  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. Provision  is  made  for  accumulating  a  fund  to  repay  this  ap- 
propriation from  the  general  funds  of  the  stale  by  directing  the  con- 
mission  to  fix  rates  and  charges  with  that  end  in  view.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  to  transfer  funds 
to  other  departments,  institutions,  utilities,  enterprises,  and  all  indus- 
tries of  the  state.  The  bank  itself  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  Industrial  Commission  has,  also,  power  to  appoint  managers 
and  subordinates  for  all  business  enterprises  entered  into  and  to  re- 
move and  discharge  any  and  all  persons  thus  appointed. 

Under  the  power  granted  the  Industrial  Commission  a  flour  mill  has 
been  established  at  Drake  and  several  lignite  coal  mines  are  being  op- 
erated. A  mammoth  terminal  elevator  and  flour  mill  is  planned  and 
several  places  are  competing  for  its  location.  A  citizen  of  Grand 
Forks  has  offered  a  free  site  if  the  elevator  and  mill  is  located  there. 
It  is  said  that  some  who  do  not  have  much  faith  in  the  economic  sound- 
ness of  state  ownership  and  direction  reason  that  their  own  city  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  such  an  enterprise  if  one  is  to  be  established. 
The  success  of  this  whole  plan  depends,  of  course,  upon  efficiency  of 
management  and  fidelity  to  sound  business  principles  on  the  part  of 
men  chosen  to  direct  the  various  state  enterprises. 

George  M.  Janes. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  is- 
sued : 

Special  Agents  Series: 
No.   182,  The  Lumber  Market  in  Italy  and  Reconstruction  Require- 
ments, by  N.  C.  Brown   (Washington,  1919,  pp.   184). 
No.   183,  Furniture  Markets  of  Argentina,   Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 

Brazil,  by  H.  E.  Everley   (pp.   130). 
No.  184,  Electrical    Goods   in   Argentina,    Uruguay,    and   Brazil,   by 
P.  S.  Smith  (pp.  133). 
Miscellaneous  Series: 
No.  97,  Training  for  Foreign  Trade,  by  R.  S.  MacElwee  and  F.  G. 
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Nichols  (pp.  195).  This  pamphlet  is  of  unusual  value  to 
the  student.  It  contains  outlines  of  courses  relating  to  sales 
practice,  foreign-trade  paper  work,  commodities  of  world 
commerce,  foreign  correspondence,  packing  for  export,  for- 
eign advertising,  foreign  exchange,  ocean  transportation, 
ports  and  terminal  facilities,  history  of  commerce,  consular 
procedure,  tariffs  and  commercial  treaties,  export  combina- 
tions and  the  Webb  law.  With  each  outline  there  is  a  brief 
bibliography.  A  second  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  out- 
lines and  bibliographies  relating  to  different  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  Tariff  Commission  lias  published  in  Tariff  Information  Series 
No.  10,  Cotton  Venetians :  Import  Trade  and  Domestic  Production  (pp. 
83)  ;  also  Information  concerning  Dumping  and  Unfair  Foreign  Com- 
petition in  the  United  States  and  Canada's  Anti-Dumping  Law  (pp. 
45).  They  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means   (Washington,  1919,  pp.  45). 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
1919  (pp.  64)  contains  lists  of  the  unprinted  studies  of  commodities 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  commission. 

The  Information  and  Education  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  brought  together  in  Economics  of  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  the  results  of  an  investigation  covering  several  months 
in  the  early  part  of  1919.  There  are  chapters  on:  Cost  and  supply 
of  construction  materials ;  Labor  and  wages  in  the  construction  indus- 
try ;  Sources  and  supply  of  capital ;  Rents  and  land  values ;  and  a 
bibliography  of  some  ten  pages.  The  volume  also  contains  an  article 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  on  The  new  price  revolution. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  1919  (Washington,  pp.  82)  refers  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  financial  situation  in  England  which  is  being  made  for 
the  bureau  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Grady. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  Bul- 
letin 798,  A  Survey  of  the  Fertilizer  Industry,  by  E.  A.  Goldenweiser 
(pp.  29),  which  contains  maps  of  the  United  States  illustrating  lo- 
cation of  plants  and  volume  of  production,  also  a  bibliography;  and 
Bulletin  806,  Peaches:  Production  Estimates  and  Important  Commer- 
cial Districts  and  Varieties,  by  H.  P.  Gould  and  Frank  Andrews  (1919, 
pp.  35). 
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The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  issuing  advance  parts  of 
the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  in  1917.  There  have  ap- 
peared Natural  Gas  and  Natural-Gas  Gasoline  in  1917,  by  J.  D. 
Northrup;  Cohe  and  By-Products  in  191G  and  1917  (pp.  64),  by  C.  E. 
Lesher  and  W.  T.  Thorn;  Coal  in  1917,  Part  B,  Distribution  and  Con- 
sumption (pp.  57). 

A  considerable  amount  of  first-hand  material  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Cold-Storage 
Legislation.  This  contains  a  compilation  of  state  laws  relating  to  cold 
storage  and  reports  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for 
1918.  The  hearings  were  held  August  11-26,  1919,  and  appear  in 
eleven  parts  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  909). 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  its  series  of  Cost  Reports  has 
issued  one  on  Copper  (June  30,  1919,  pp.  26). 

To  the  data  with  regard  to  government  control  of  the  meat-packing 
industry  already  referred  to  in  the  Review  (June,  p.  390;  Sept.,  p. 
880,  1919)  may  be  added  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate,  on  bill  5305  To  Stimulate 
the  Production,  Sale  and  Distribution  of  Live  Stock  and  Live-StocU 
Products,  which  is  published  in  two  parts   (pp.  2,108). 

A  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America  has  for  some  years  been  mak- 
ing a  serious  attempt  to  analyze  the  relation  of  business  and  weather, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  distribution  of  rainfall  and  tempera- 
ture. Obvious  examples  of  the  influence  of  weather  are  as  follows: 
Fewer  refrigerators  are  sold  in  a  wet  and  cold  summer.  If  the  tem- 
perature be  high,  the  demand  for  electric  fans  is  greater ;  so  too  in  the 
Corn   Belt   for  knives. 

In  its  more  recent  report.  The  Relation  of  Weather  and  Business  in 
regard  to  Temperature  (pp.  12)  issued  November  7,  1919,  it  is  stated 
that  weather  charts  show  that  meterologic  causes  which  produce  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  in  any  one  season  cause  their  persistence  and 
recurrence  in  the  same  season;  that,  in  the  main,  cold  winters  are  fol- 
lowed by  cool  summers ;  that  a  succession  of  two  hot  summers  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  flock  of  from  three  to  four  summers  of  more  moder- 
ate temperatures ;  and  that  cold  winters  are  associated  in  groups,  three 
or  four  following  each  other.  Manufacturers  and  distributors  are  ad- 
vised to  bear  in  mind  the  foregoing  weather  principles  in  planning 
business  campaigns. 
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The  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  (140  West  42d  St., 
New  York)  has  issued  a  series  of  bulletins:  No.  29,  Commercial  Edu- 
cation; No.  30,  Industrial  Education;  No.  31,  Agricultural  Education. 

The  United  States  Council  of  National  Defense,  under  date  of  May 
1,  1919,  has  prepared  a  i^amplilet  on  Readjustment  and  Reconstruc- 
tion Information,  devoted  to  activities  in  foreign  countries  (Washing- 
ton, pp.    188). 

Corporations 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  prepared  Analyses 
of  the  Esch  and  Cummins  Railroad  Bills  giving  the  essential  points  in 
parallel  columns. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  prepared  a  bulletin 
under  date  of  October  28,  1919,  on  New  Railways  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Labor 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  the  following 
bulletins : 

No.  251,  Preventable  Death  in  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry,  by 
A.  R.  Perry  (Washington,  October,  1919,  pp.  534). 

No.  252,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Slaughtering  and  Meat- 
Paching  Industry,  1917  (August,  1919,  pp.  1,114). 

No.  261,  Wages  and  Ilotirs  of  Labor  in  Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 
Manufacturing,  1918  (pp.  93). 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
relating  to  the  Investigation  of  Strike  in  Steel  Industries  appear  in 
two  parts  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  1,051).  These  hearings  were  held 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1919. 

This  committee  has  also  submitted  its  report  on  Investigating  Strike 
in  the  Steel  Industry  (Report  No.  289,  66  Cong.,  1  Sess.). 

A  Preliminary  Statement  of  the  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the 
President  has  been  printed  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  12). 

Miss  Laura  A.  Thompson,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor Library,  has  prepared  nine  pages  of  mimeographed  sheets  giving 
references  to  recent  literature  on  Collective  Bargaining. 

The  California  State  Library  has  compiled  Labor  Laws  of  Califor- 
nia (San  Francisco,  1919,  pp.  261). 

There  has  also  been  compiled  Labor  Laws  of  Minnesota  (Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries,  St.  Paul,  pp.  184). 
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Bulletin  No.  128  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massachusetts  con- 
tains the  Ninth  Annual  Report  on  Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor  in  Masachusetts,  1918  (Boston,  Oct.  1,  1919,  pp.  1410). 

Among  recent  labor  reports  which  have  been  received  are: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  New  York  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1918   (Albany,  1919,  pp.  261). 

Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Michi- 
gan (Lansing,  1919,  pp.  766). 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Sta- 
tistics of  Virginia  (Richmond,  1919,  pp.  48). 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  West  Virginia,  1917-1918 
(pp.    99). 

General  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Labour  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1919  (Quebec,  pp. 
200). 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  issued  a  long  series  of  Price  Bulle- 
tins, prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  No.  1  is 
History  of  Prices  during  the  War  (pp.  95).  Other  bulletins  deal  with 
a  great  variety  of  commodities  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  most  important:  tea  and  coffee,  dyestuffs,  rubber,  paper,  iron  and 
steel,  coal  and  coke,  petroleum,  lumber,  wool  and  wool  products,  hides 
and  skins,  cotton,  prices  of  foods,  clothing,  building  materials,  feed  and 
forage,  wheat  and  wheat  products,  corn  and  corn  products,  sugar. 

The  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  United 
States  Senate,  on  The  Nomination  of  John  Skelton  Williams  have  been 
printed  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  1,058).  Considerable  evidence  deals 
with  the  handling  of  government  deposits  in  different  banks. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  issued  some  charts  on  Net 
Earnings  of  the  National  Banks  of  the  United  States  1874-1919;  Re- 
duction in  Failures  of  National  Banks,  1874-1919 ;  Growth  of  Re- 
sources, Deposits,  Capital  Surplus,  and  Undivided  Profits  since  1914 
compared  with  Preceding  Forty   Years. 

The  Postmaster  General,  under  date  of  December  1,  1919,  has 
transmitted  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Operations  of 
the  Postal  Savings  System   (Washington,  pp.  44). 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1919  (Washing- 
ton, pp.  300)  contains  statistics  relating  to  the  production  of  preci'^us 
metals  during  1918. 
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The  United  States  Council  of  National  Defense  has  published  an 
Analysis  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living  Problem,  submitted  by  Grosvenor 
B.  Clarkson  (Washington,  Aug.,  1919,  pp.  23). 

The  subject  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Washington,  1919,  pp.  990)  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  sta- 
tistical material  relating  to  prices.  These  hearings  have  been  sum- 
marized in  a  Summary  and  Review  (pp.  32). 

The  subject  of  the  cost  of  living  has  also  been  taken  up  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  two  parts  covering  hearings  on 
Amendments  Proposed  to  the  Food  Control  Act  (Washington,  1919, 
pp.  92). 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  of  New  Jersey 
for  191S  (pp.  38)  has  been  received. 

Public  Finance 

Ohio  Tax  Report.  Ohio's  tax  problems  have  long  been  of  wide 
general  interest  and  have  been  treated  officially  in  a  series  of  excellent 
reports.  The  one  under  review  (^Report  of  the  Special  Joint  Taxation 
Committee  of  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  General  Assembly,  Columbus, 
1919,  pp.  165)  does  indeed  bear  witness  to  necessary  haste  in  its 
preparation,  but  its  grasp  of  essential  problems  is  sure  and  its  sense 
of  the  political  situation  to  be  met  seems  to  be  good.  The  report  was 
mainly  written  by  the  economic  advisor  of  the  committee.  Professor 
H.  L.  Lutz  of  Oberlin  College,  who  has  also  contributed  an  appendix  on 
the  Operation  of  State  Income  Taxes. 

Almost  as  much  interest  attaches  to  the  introductory  chapters  as  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  report.  In  a  chapter  on  the  financial  sit- 
uation the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  present  system  of  providing 
the  state's  revenues  from  certain  segregated  sources  is  breaking  down 
and  that  adequate  provision  for  schools,  health  supervision,  and  road 
construction  would  add  the  last  straw.  As  matters  stand,  an  annual 
deficit  of  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,000,000  in  the  general  revenue  fund  is 
expected.  The  committee  is  not  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  oft- 
repeated  charges  that  local  government  in  Ohio  is  unwarrantably  ex- 
travagant. Instead,  it  concludes  that  the  recent  growth  of  expenditures 
has  been  in  the  main  inevitable  and  it  believes  that  the  tax  rate  limit 
laws  have  not  permitted  the  proper  conduct  of  local  governmental  ac- 
tivities. With  respect  to  schools,  the  heartening  statement  is  made 
that  "there  must  be  for  all  school  districts  a  greater  recognition  of  the 
state's  obligation  for  the  proper  support  of  education."     In  comment- 
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ing  on  the  rapid  growth  of  local  debt  the  committee  says :  "We  have 
pursued  a  policy  of  comiiarative  indifference  to  the  rate  of  debt  crea- 
tion but  of  rigid  restriction  upon  the  ability  of  a  community  to  pay  off 
its  debts."  In  view  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  Smith  tax  rate  limit 
law  the  committee  is  courageous  as  well  as  correct  in  holding  its  rigid 
limitations  partially  responsible  for  the  recent  growth  of  local  debts. 
But  the  committee  does  not  venture  to  propose  any  serious  modification 
of  those  limitations. 

In  any  proposal  for  adjustment  of  the  Ohio  revenue  system  to  meet 
the  financial  situation  thus  set  forth,  the  general  jDroperty  tax  must 
be  accepted  as  the  head  of  the  corner.  The  overwhelming  defeat  of 
the  proposed  classification  amendment  last  fall  made  that  abundantly 
clear.  For  this  reason  and  because  the  revenue  sources  heretofore 
segregated  to  the  state  are  believed  to  be  wanting  In  both  adequacy  and 
elasticity,  the  committee  turns  to  a  state  levy  of  1.7  mills  on  general 
property  in  its  search  for  means  for  relief  of  the  schools.  Together 
with  a  local  tuition  levy  of  1  mill  and  authorization  of  a  special  levy 
not  exceeding  2  mills  outside  the  15  mill  limit,  the  relief  afforded 
should  be  reasonably  adequate.  Similar  relief  is  not  afforded  the  uni- 
versities, which  under  the  legislation  proposed  must  hereafter  look  ex- 
clusively to  the  general  fund  in  lieu  of  the  present  millage  tax  supple- 
mented from  the  general  fund. 

The  committee  proposes  to  replenish  both  state  and  local  highway 
funds  by  means  of  progressive  license  fees  for  motor  vehicles.  The 
general  state  fund  will  be  fed  from  the  state's  half  of  the  new  inheri- 
tance tax,  which  applies  to  direct  as  well  as  collateral  heirs  at  progres- 
sive rates.  There  is  also  proposed  a  new  individual  income  tax  which 
is  estimated  to  yield  $8,000,000,  of  which  one  fourth  would  accrue  to 
the  state.  Since  this  tax  cannot  under  the  constitution  be  a  substitute 
for  the  general  property  tax,  but  is  levied  in  addition  to  it,  the  rates 
proposed  are  low — 1  per  cent  on  the  first  $4,000  above  the  personal 
exemption  and  2  per  ceut  on  any  remainder.  The  possible  advantages 
of  this  additional  levy  as  a  differential  tax  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  by  the  committee.  The  proposed  measure  is  similar 
to  the  New  York  income  tax  law  but  would  apply  to  residents  only 
and  would  not  tax  stock  dividends  nor  appreciation  of  capital  assets 
covering  more  than  three  years  (except  when  reported  on  an  inventory 
basis).  In  case  of  realization  of  appreciation,  the  income  would  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  uniformly  throughout  the  period  covered  and 
would  be  taxed  at  rates  applicable  to  those  years. ^ 

1  The  income  tax  bill  has  failed  of  passage  in  the  legislature. 
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The  committee  also  recommends  a  somewhat  elaborate  constitutional 
amendment  concerning  the  limitation  of  local  debts,  although  it  con- 
cludes that  it  is  not  now  feasible  to  establish  the  right  sort  of  adminis- 
trative control.  Under  the  amendment  the  maturity  of  the  debt  would 
be  limited  to  the  probable  life  of  the  improvement  but  not  exceeding 
40  years,  nor  8  years  in  the  case  of  emergency  debts.  The  net  gen- 
eral debt,  excluding  special  assessment  bonds,  bonds  issued  for  self-sus- 
taining public  utilities,  and  certain  emergency  bonds,  would  be  limited 
to  a  percentage  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  varying  from 
li/>  per  cent  in  the  case  of  townships  to  ^l/o  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
municipal  corporations.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  how  these  limits 
would  work  out.  In  some  cases  they  would  permit  further  debt  in- 
crease. In  others,  special  provisions  made  to  secure  elasticity  would 
have  to  be  availed  of  at  once.  But  in  their  simplification  of  the  present 
restrictions  and  exceptions,  tlie  proposed  limitations  are  wholly  com- 
mendable. 

The  most  important  omission  in  the  recommendations  concerns  the 
revision  of  corporation  taxes;  but  there  are  plausible  reasons  for  this. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  report  as  a  whole  is  the 
frank  recognition  of  the  intimate  relation  existing  in  Ohio  between  tax 
rate  limitation  and  local  debts.  Heretofore  officials  have  been  some- 
what prone  to  minimize  this  relation.  It  augurs  well  for  Ohio  that  the. 
committee  has  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light. 

O.    C.   LOCKHART. 

Hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Budget  System 
have  been  printed  in  a  volume  of  788  pages  (Washington,  1919). 
Among  the  witnesses  who  gave  extended  testimony  are  W.  F.  Wil- 
loughby  (pp.  47-102);  John  T.  Pratt,  president  of  the  National  Bud- 
get Committee  (pp.  102-148);  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  vice  chairman  of 
the  National  Budget  Committee  (pp.  148-175);  Charles  W.  Collins 
(pp.  199-232)  ;  Walker  W.  Warwick,  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  (pp. 
232-257);  Charles  A.  Beard  (pp.  307-31G);  Ex-President  Taft  (pp. 
464-485);  Secretary  Glass  (pp.  486-511);  Frederick  A.  Cleveland 
(pp.  514-558)  ;  William  H.  Allen  (pp.  558-586). 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  Average 
Percentages  of  Pre-War  Income  to  Pre-lVar  Invested  Capital  of  Gen- 
eral Classes  of  Corporations,  grouped  as  to  trades  or  businesses,  as 
provided  for  in  section  311  (c)  (2),  Revenue  Act  of  1918  (pp.  13). 
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The  same  bureau  has  prepared  a  compilation  of  Statistics  of  Income 
based  on  the  returns  for  1917  (Washington,  pp.  133). 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State 
of  the  Finances  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919  (Washington, 
pp.  719),  contains  a  large  amount  of  documentary  material  in  regard 
to  the  several  bond  issues. 

Bulletin  No.  186  of  the  Special  Agents  Series,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  relates  to  Chinese  Cur- 
rency and  Finance  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  57). 

The  November,  1919,  issue  of  State  Finances,  published  by  the  state 
comptroller  of  New  York,  is  entitled  Income  Tax  Explained. 

The  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  has  prepared  a  fourth  edition  of 
The  Wisconsin  Income  Tax  Law  with  Explanatory  Notes  (Madison, 
1919,  pp.  82). 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  issued  Maternity  Benefit  Systems  in  Certain  Foreign  Countries, 
by  Henry  J.  Harris  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  206),  which  has  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  12  pages;  also  Laws  relating  to  "Mothers'  Pensions"  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Denmark,  and  New  Zealand,  by  Laura  A. 
Thompson  (pp.  316),  which  has  a  bibliography  of  40  pages. 

The  subject  of  Marine  Insurance  is  considered  in  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^  in  four  parts 
(Washington,  1919,  pp.  354). 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  California  has  compiled 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Insurance  and  Safety  Laws  of  the  State  of 
California,  effective  July  22,  1919   (San  Francisco,  pp.  71). 

Annual  reports  have  been  received  as  follows : 

Second  Report  of  the  Oregon  Industrial  Accident  Commission  (Sa- 
lem, 1919,  pp.  127). 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Nevada  Industrial  Commission  reviewing  the 
administration  of  the  Nevada  industrial  insurance  act,  1916-1918  (Car- 
son City,  1919,  pp.  40). 

Statistics 

Birth  Statistics  for  the  Birth  Registration  Area  of  the  United  States, 
1917,  Third  Annual  Report  (Washington,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1919, 
pp.  299),  contains  a  wealth  of  material  illustrating  birth  rates  for  dif- 
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ferent  states  in  the  registration  area  and  the  relation  between  birth 
rate  and  rate  of  infant  mortality  and  between  birth  rate  and  the  racial 
composition  of  the  population.  The  population  in  the  birth  registra- 
tion area  in  1917  is  estimated  at  55  millions  or  approximately  53  per 
cent  of  the  total  estimated  population  in  that  year.  Nine  states  during 
the  year  were  added  to  the  registration  area.  The  birth  rate  for  the 
registration  area  considered  is  24.6  per  thousand  population.  The  mor- 
tality rate  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  was  94  per  thousand.  The 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  0.5  per  thousand,  representing  an  in- 
crease in  population  of  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  The  first  and  second 
children  form  50  per  cent  of  all  children  born  to  native  white  mothers, 
and  only  39  per  cent  of  children  born  to  foreign  born  mothers,  show- 
ing that  the  fecundity  of  foreign  mothers  is  greater  than  of  native 
born  mothers.  A  table  is  given  comparing  the  birth  rate  of  the  United 
States  in  1917  with  that  of  more  than  25  other  countries.  The  number 
of  births  per  thousand  deaths  in  the  United  States  was  174;  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (1916),  154;  in  France  (1912),  108;  in  the  German 
Empire  (1913),  183. 

Mortality  Statistics,  1917  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  597)  is  the  eigh- 
teenth volume  on  mortality  statistics  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  It  covers  72.7  of  the  total  estimated  population.  The  death 
rate  in  1917  for  the  area  considered  was  14.2  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  Decennial  Census,  1915,  of  Massachusetts,  taken  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  F.  Getteray,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(Boston,  1918,  pp.  749)  has  appeared  in  bound  form.  The  five  parts 
deal  with:  General  introduction  and  population  tables;  Composition 
and  characteristics  of  the  population ;  Nativity,  color,  or  race,  illiteracy, 
political  condition,  ages,  and  conjugal  condition;  Occupations;  and 
The  census  of  fisheries  and  commerce;  and  Appendices. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Statistics,  1918  (Baltimore,  1919,  pp.  306)  contains  a  sec- 
tion on  War  and  Other  Statistics  (pp.  279-299)  in  which  are  tables 
and  explanations  of  the  world  war  debt,  cost  of  the  war,  battle  deaths, 
physical  condition  of  soldiers  of  Maryland,  church  statistics,  rate  of 
deaths  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  in  1918,  and  cost  of  living. 


PERIODICALS 

The  Review  is  indebted  to  Robert  F.  Foerster  for  abstracts  of  articles  in 
Italian  periodicals,  and  to  R.  S.  Saby  for  abstracts  of  articles  in  Danish  and 
Swedish  periodicals. 

Theory 
(Abstracts  by  Arthur  N.  Young) 
Arias,   G.     Les   idies    iconomiques   et   sociales    de   Guiseppe   Mazzini.     Rev. 
d'Econ.  Pol.,  May- June,  1919. 

Barkes,  H.  E.  Two  representative  contributions  of  sociology  to  political 
theory:  the  doctrine  of  William  Graham  Simmer  and  Lester  Frank  Ward. 
II.  Am.  Joum.  Soc,  Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  20. 

Davidson,  J.  One  of  the  physical  foundations  of  economics.  Quart.  Journ. 
Econ.,  Aug.,  1919.  Pp.  7.  Discusses  the  physical  basis  of  the  principle  of 
diminishing  returns. 

Foreman,  C.  J.  A  division  among  theorists  in  their  analysis  of  profits.  Quart. 
Journ.  Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  13.  An  essay  on  the  use  of  the  concept  of 
profits.    Emphasizes  the  "dynamic  eflBciency"  services  of  the  entrepreneur. 

Foreman,  C.  J.  Contractual  growth  of  unearned  profits.  Columbia  Law 
Rev.,  May,  1919.  Pp.  25.  A  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  certain 
legal  decisions  respecting  the  right  of  contract  in  its  relation  to  monopoly 
and  competition. 

Mackintosh,  W.  A.  The  application  of  economic  theory  to  prices  in  the  light 
of  war  experience.  Econ.  Wld.,  Aug.  16,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Further  knowledge 
should  be  sought  of  the  forces  interfering  with  free  competition. 

NouRSE,  E.  C.  Normal  price  as  a  market  concept.  Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Aug., 
1919.  Pp.  20.  The  normality  of  any  given  price  should  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  entire  market  situation  existing. 

RisT,  C.  La  doctrine  sociale  de  Linine.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Sept.-Oct.,  1919. 
Pp.  13.  An  analysis  of  Lenine's  views  based  upon  his  writings  before  liis 
accession  to  power  in  Russia.  M.  Rist  points  out  that  it  is  a  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Lenine's  social  philosophy  that  the  state,  which  has  been  the 
agency  by  which  the  privileged  few  exploit  the  masses,  should  under  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  become  the  agency  by  which  the  privileged  few  are 
in  turn  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses. 

Ross,  E.  A.  Institutional  competition.  Am.  Journ.  Soc,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  13. 
Develops  the  thesis  that  competition  among  institutions  tends  toward  social 
progress. 

Simpson,  K.  Price-fixing  and  the  theory  of  profit.  Quart.  Journ.  Econ., 
Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  22.  Considers  American  wartime  experience  with  price 
fixing,  with  special  reference  to  the  attention  which  price  fixers  gave  to 
cost  of  production. 
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Economic  History,  United  States 

(Abstracts  by  Amelia  C.  Ford) 

Albig,  W.  E.  Early  developments  of  transportation  on  the  Monongahela 
River.  Western  Pa.  Hist.  Mag.,  Apr.,  1919.  Pp.  10.  Shows  with  abundant 
statistics  how  important  a  part  of  the  huge  traffic  pouring  along  the  old 
National  Road  before  1850  was  borne  by  this  water  highway  between 
Brownsville  and  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  various  state  imi)rovements  in  its 
navigation. 

Babce,  E.  Old  Chicago  trail  and  the  old  Chicago  road.  Indiana  Mag.  Hist., 
Mar.,  1919.  Pp.  14.  Shows,  by  tracing  the  course  of  each,  that  the  old 
Potawatomie  trail  from  the  Wabash  to  Chicago  and  the  old  Chicago  road  are 
identically  the  same,  and  describes  the  hardships  of  travel  over  this  route  in 
early  days  when  the  pioneers  transported  their  produce  and  cattle  to  the 
Chicago  market. 

Bradlee,  F.  B.  C.  Some  account  of  steam  navigation  in  New  England.  Essex 
Inst  Hist.  Coll.,  Apr.,  1919.  Pp.  16.  An  illustrated  account  of  the  various 
steamboats  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  local  coastwise  traffic  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  Begun  in  January;  continued  in 
July  and  October. 

Beattou,  S.  T.  Inefficiency  of  water  transportation  in  Missouri — a  geographi- 
cal factor  in  the  development  of  railroads.  Mo.  Hist.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp. 
7.  Shows  that  river  transportation  in  the  pre-war  period  was  available  only 
in  a  small  part  of  Missouri,  and  very  unsatisfactory  because  of  difficulties 
offered  by  the  stream  itself,  the  winter  season,  and  the  freight  charges. 

Cesthe,  C.  Our  labor  situation — a  Frenchman's  view.  Rev.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  5.  The  author  detects  in  American  life  hints  that  indicate  the  hus- 
banding of  "the  wealth  of  human  values,"  and  pictures  most  attractive, 
ideally  desirable  results  in  tlie  near  future  as  the  outcome  of  our  character- 
istic quality,  idealism  of  action. 

Clelakd,  R.  G.  Transportation  in  California  before  the  railroads,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  Los  Angeles.    Ann.  Pubs.  Hist.  Soc.  S.  Calif.,  vol.  11,  pt.  1. 

Ella,  L.  The  French  council  of  commerce  in  relation  to  American  trade. 
Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  27.  A  detailed  exposition  of 
French  methods  of  regulating  colonial  trade  and  industry  between  1700 
and  1734,  contrasting  them  with  the  English  policy. 

Faibweatheb,  H.  W.  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  and  some  of  its  history. 
Wash.  Hist.  Quart,  Apr.,  1919.  Pp.  5.  Touches  briefly  on  various  financial 
episodes  in  the  development  of  the  Northern  Pacific  line:  troubles  with  log- 
gers and  land  speculators;  failure  to  secure  the  Puyallup  coal  mines;  its 
several  receiverships;  and   its  kindred   corporations. 

Habger,  C.  M.  The  romance  of  the  oil  fields.  Scribner's,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  8, 
Explains  in  entertaining  fashion  the  methods  of  promoters  in  locating  and 
developing  oil  wells,  "America's  greatest  gamble,"  in  the  mid-continental 
field  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  and  the  present  state  of  oil  produc- 
tion. 
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Jernegan,  M.  W.  Slavery  and  the  beginnings  of  industrialism  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  21.  Proves  from  a  mass  of 
evidence  the  existence  in  the  southern  colonies,  chiefly  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  of  a  considerable  and  growing  slave  artisan  class  which  competed 
with  free  white  labor  and  was  a  most  important  agency  in  the  rise  of  plan- 
tation manufactures  and  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  South  before 
the  revolution. 

Royal,  B.  W.  The  United  States  factory  system,  for  trading  with  the  Indians. 
1796-1822.  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  15.  Sketches  the  fed- 
eral government's  attempt  to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  Indians  through  direct 
trade  relations,  and  circumstances  which  caused  the  breakdown  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

Stockbridge,  F.  P.  United  States  as  it  is.  World's  \Vk.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  7. 
A  cheerful,  journalistic  sketch  of  labor  conditions  in  the  area  containing 
Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Troy.     The  first  of  a  series. 

White,  J.  B.  The  Missouri  merchant  one  hundred  years  ago.  Mo.  Hist.  Rev., 
Jan.,  1919.  Pp.  21.  A  banquet  address  listing  with  brief  comment  the  chief 
merchants  of  early  days,  and  quoting  at  length  from  standard  writers  on 
St.  Louis  and  the  fur  trade. 

Modern  manufacturing — a  partnership  of  idealism  and  commonsense.  Ann. 
Am.  Acad.,  Sept.,  1919.  Entire  volume.  Deals  with  the  aims  of  industry, 
location,  size,  organization,  the  personnel,  production,  finance,  selling,  re- 
search, and  publicity. 

Economic  History,  Foreign 

Cauboue,  p.  L'avenir  economique  de  I'Albanie.  Journ.  des  Econ.,  Nov., 
1919.     Pp.  1. 

Lecaepektier,  G.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  economiste.  Rev.  des  Sci.  Pol.,  Oct. 
15,  1919. 

Raffalovich,  a.  Quelques  aspects  de  la  situation  economiques  de  I'Alle- 
magne.     L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Nov.   15,  1918.     P.   1. 

Raffalovich,  A.  Quelques  aspects  de  la  situation  economique  et  financUre  de 
I'Allemagne.     L'Econ.,  Fran?.,  Dec.   13,  1919.     P.   1. 

Raffalovich,  A.  Un  negociant  hambourgeois  pendant  la  Revolution  franqaise; 
Georges-Henri  Sieveking  (1751-1799).     L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Oct.  11,  1919.     P.  1. 

Rouland,  E.  La  Suede;  la  situation  economique  a  la  fin  de  1918.  L'Econ. 
Fran?.,  Nov.  8,  1919.    P.  1. 

ScHELLE,  G.  Le  relevement  iconomique  de  la  France  apr^s  la  Revolution. 
Journ.  des  Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.     P.  1. 

Semple,  E.  C.  The  ancient  Piedmont  route  of  northern  Mesopotamia.  Geog. 
Rev.,  Sept.,  1919.     P.  1. 

Teioullier,  J.  M.  Hoover  et  la  situation  iconomique  de  I'Europe  en  1919. 
Rev.  Sci.  Pol.,  Oct.  15,  1919. 
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Au  Paraguay.    L'Econ.  Moderne,  Oct.  27,  1919.     P.  1. 

Inforimicion  economico-fmanciera  nacional  y  exlranjera.  Rev.  Nac.  Econ., 
iMar.-April,  1919.    P.  1. 

Agricultural  Economics 
(Abstracts  by  A.  J.  Dadisnuin) 

BEAuauESNE,  E.  DE.  Lbs  iiUthods  d'agriculture  employees  en  Argentine.  Le 
blonde  Econ.,  June  28,  1918.  Pp.  4.  A  brief  statement  of  French  imports, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  physical  features  of  Argentina,  her  increased  area, 
production,  and  exportation  of  crops  in  the  last  thirty  years.     Three  tables. 

Belcher,  E.  A.  Agricultural  organization.  United  Empire,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp. 
5.  A  discussion  of  British  agricultural  problems  suggesting  how  coopera- 
tive organizations  can  aid  in  their  solution. 

Benton,  A.  H.  Farm  tenancy  and  leases.  Minn.  Sta.  Bull.  178  (1918).,  Dec, 
1918.  Pp.  33.  A  study  of  tenancy,  kinds  of  farm  leases,  and  forms  of  lease 
contracts  in  Minnesota. 

Cherington,  p.  T.  Military  argument  for  developing  American  wool  in- 
dustries. Bull.  Nat.  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  4.  An  argument 
in  favor  of  increasing  wool  production  in  the  United  States;  production  of 
the  principal  wool-growing  countries  is  given. 

Cbocheron,  B.  H.  The  function  of  the  farm  bureaus.  Cal.  Sta.  Cir.  209 
(1919),  Mar.,  1919.  Pp.  16.  An  address  on  the  beginning,  organization, 
functions,  and  future  development  of  the  California  farm  bureau. 

HiTiER,  J.  La  production  agricole  franqaise  a  propos  d'un  livre  recent.  Rev, 
d'Econ.  Pol.,  May-June,  1919.  Pp.  4.  A  brief  review,  summarizing  the 
needs  for  and  methods  of  increasing  crop  acreage  and  yields  under  new 
conditions. 

Hughes,  H.  J.  The  immediate  problems  of  farming.  Rev.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  4.  Discusses  four  problems  facing  the  American  farmer:  the  high 
price  of  land,  high  price  of  labor,  high  cost  of  equipment  replacement,  the 
possibility  of  a  disastrous  drop  in  the  prices  of  farm  products.  Considers 
collective  production  and  marketing  essential  to  success. 

Moore,  H.  L.  Crop-cycles  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States. 
Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  May,  1919.  Pp.  IC.  A  study  of  crop  cycles  from 
the  yields  of  three  crops  for  twenty-one  years  in  England,  and  nine  crops 
for  thirty-five  years  in  the  United  States,  with  eight  figures  and  four  tables. 

MuKCER,  T.  T.  First  steps  for  bringing  into  use  idle  kinds  of  Oregon.  Com- 
monwealth Rev.,  July,  1918.  Pp.  10.  An  argument  in  favor  of  classification 
of  unused  lands  of  western  Oregon  and  government  guidance  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  lands. 

NouRsE,  E.  G.  The  evolution  of  farming.  Yale  Rev.,  Oct.,  1918.  Pp.  90-105. 
A  discussion  of  recent  agricultural  tendencies  showing  the  need  of  agricul- 
tural organization. 
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Peck,  F.  W.  The  coat  of  producing  Minnesota  field  crops,  1913-1917.  Minn. 
Sta.  Bull.  179  (1918),  Nov.,  1918.  Pp.  43.  A  detailed  study  of  all  the  fac- 
tors entering  into  the  cost  of  producing  Minnesota  field  crops.  Data  for 
the  study  were  obtained  from  twenty  farms  visited  every  other  day  for 
five  years.    Forty-two  tables  and  five  figures. 

Probus  et  de  Laveegne.  L'agriculture  et  sa  transformation  necessaire. 
L'Europe  Nouvelle,  July,  1919.  Pp.  5.  A  summary  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  France,  and  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  agricultural  societies 
to  aid  in  increasing  production. 

Roberts,  G.  H.  Empire  food  production.  United  Empire,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  5. 
An  address  setting  forth  the  needs  for  increasing  food  production  in  Eng- 
land and  closer  trade  relations  with  her  dominions. 

Shanahan,  E.  W.  The  prospective  food  supplies  of  Western  Europe.  Econ. 
Journ.,  Sept.,  1918.  Pp.  309-316.  A  discussion  of  the  food  situation  in 
Western  Europe  and  possible  ways  of  meeting  the  shortage. 

Les  discussions  de  la  Societe  d'Economie  Politique  de  Paris:  le  probUme  agri- 
cole  allemand  pendant  et  apris  la  guerre.  L'Econ.  Frang.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp. 
3.  A  discussion  of  German  plans  for  solving  her  food  problems  during  the 
recent  war  at  its  close. 

The  future  of  British  agriculture.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  July,  1919.  Pp.  16.  A 
review  of  conditions  leading  to  present  systems  of  farming  and  suggested 
changes  necessary  for  developing  agriculture  to  meet  the  growing  needs. 

The  international  movement  in  fertilizers  and  chemical  products  useful  to 
agriculture.  Intern.  Inst.  Agri.,  Doc.  Leaf.,  May,  1919.  Pp.  44.  A  compila- 
tion of  aU  data  available  in  regard  to  production,  trade,  and  consumption 
of  all  chemical  fertilizers  used  in  agriculture,  1913  to  1918.  Forty-one 
pages  of  tables. 

Land  purchase  credit  in  Ireland  in  the  years  1912-13  to  1916-17.  Intern.  Rev. 
Agric.  Econ.,  May,  1919.  Pp.  21.  Statistics  of  land  purchase  credit  in  Ire- 
land showing  the  extent  of  the  use  of  land  credit  with  an  explanation  of 
methods  used.     Eighteen  tables  are  presented. 

Railways  and  Transportation 

(Abstracts  by  Julius  H.  Parmelee) 

AcwoRTH,  W.  M.  The  position  and  prospects  of  the  railways.  Contemp.  Rev., 
Nov.,  1919.    Pp.  7.    Analysis  of  the  British  situation. 

AcwoRTH,  W.  M.  Railway  professional  education.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Oct. 
31,  1919.    Pp.  '4. 

Allix,  G.  Les  chemins  de  fer  pendant  la  guerre  1914-1918.  Journ.  des  Trans., 
Nov.  8,  Nov.  15,  Dec.  6,  1919.    Pp.  3,  3,  5. 

Allix,  G.  Philosophie  des  tarifs  de  chemins  de  fer.  Journ.  des  Trans.,  Nov. 
22,  1919.    Pp.  3. 

Amster,  N.  L.  The  elements  of  a  satisfactory  railway  policy.  Annals,  Nov., 
1919.     Pp.  5. 
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A>-DEBsox,  G.  W.     Our  railroad  problem.     Atlantic,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  14. 

Bacer,  J.     Physical  valuation  and  yuaranteed  return  on  railway  investments. 
Mag.  of  Wall  Street,  Oet.  18,  1919.     Tp.  4. 

Beyer,  O.  S.,  Ju.     liailwaij  efficiency  and  labor.     Annals,  Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  17. 

With  discussion  by  S.  O.  Dunn. 
Br-\dley,  L.  C.     Transportation  and  traffic  problems.    Stone  &  Webster  Journ., 

Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  8. 
Clagett,  B.     Problems  involved  in  return  of  railroads.     Ry.   Age,  Nov.  21, 

1919.    Pp.  4. 

CoLLETT,  R.  Fuel  economy  and  locomotive  operation.  Pro.  St.  Louis  Ry.  Club, 
Nov.  14,  1919,    Pp.  18.    With  charts. 

Cooke,  IM.  L.  True  cost-finding — what  it  can  do  for  the  railroads.  Annals, 
Nov.,  1919.    Pp.  9. 

CoRMACK,  J.  S.  Railways  of  the  Australian  commonwealth.  Ry.  Rev.,  Oct. 
25,  1919.    Pp.  4.    Reprinted  from  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  of  September  27. 

Cunningham,  W.  J.  The  accomplishments  of  the  United  States  railroad  ad- 
ministration in  unifying  and  standardizing  the  statistics  of  operation.  An- 
nals, Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  25. 

Dunn,  S.  O.     Can  the  railroad  problem  be  solved?     Pro.  St.  Louis  Ry.  Club, 

Oct.,  1919.    Pp.  12. 
Dunn,  S.   O.     The  old  system  of  railroad  regulation.     Annals,   Nov.,   1919. 

Pp.  16. 

Dunn,  S.  O.  Production  waits  on  railroad  legislation.  Rev.  Rev.,  Dec,  1919, 
Pp.  4.  Declares  the  problem  of  rate  regulation  is  the  heart  of  the  railroad 
problem,  and  states  the  provisions  which  the  new  legislation  should  contain, 
and  the  minimum  provisions  it  must  contain,  to  be  of  any  substantial  benefit. 

Eastman,  J.  B.  The  advantages  of  national  operation.  Annals,  Nov.,  1919. 
Pp.  14. 

Elliott,  H.  An  efficient  transportation  machine  a  national  necessity.  Ry. 
Rev.,  Dec  13,  1919.    Pp.  3. 

Ellis,  W.  The  menace  of  railway  and  mine  strikes.  The  Street,  Oct.  20, 
1919.     Pp.  3. 

Goldmabjc,  p.     Women  in  the  railroad  world.    Annals,  Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  8. 

Henderson,  H.  D.  The  railway  strike.  Econ.  Journ.  (London),  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  9. 

HiNES,  W.  D.  What  will  happen  when  railroads  are  returned.  Ry.  Age, 
Oct.  24,  1919.     Pp.  2. 

HocARD,  G.  L'fleclrifiration  des  chemins  de  fer  franqais.  Je  Sais  Tout, 
Oct.  15,  1919.     Pp.  10. 

Jaques,  F.  The  condition  of  rolling  stock  in  France  today.  Ry.  Age,  Dec. 
26,  1919.     Pp.  3. 
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Jaques,  F.  French  opinions  of  American  methods  of  railroading.  Ry.  Age, 
Oct.  31,  1919.    Pp.  2. 

JoHNsox,  T.  R.  Railway  development  in  Australia.  United  Empire  (Lon- 
don), Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  10. 

Jokes,  S.  P.  National  and  local  transportation  problems.  Searchlight,  Nov., 
1919.    Pp.  4.    General  review  of  plans  and  bills. 

Kexdali,,  W.  C.  Concerning  the  utilization  of  freight  cars.  Ry.  Age,  Nov. 
28,  1919.    Pp.  4. 

Leigh,  E.  B.  Railway  surplus  and  business  prosperity.  Ry.  Rev.,  Sept.  20, 
1919.    Pp.  7. 

Lessee,  W.  Berlin  als  Weltverkehrsstadt.  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Nov.  12,  1919. 
P.  1.  Statement  of  rapid  transit  problem  in  Berlin  with  special  reference 
to  subways. 

LisMAN,  F.  J.     The  need  of  extensive  development  of  the  railways.     Ry,  Age, 
Jan.  2,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Lovett,  R.  S.  Railroad  legislation  as  developed  up  to  date.  Ry.  Age,  Dec.  19, 
1919.    Pp.  6. 

McAuLiFFE,  E.      Work  on  the  fuel  conservation  section.     Ry.   Age,  Nov.  21, 

1919.  Pp.  3.     U.  S.  Railroad  Administration's  drive  for  fuel  economy. 

McGrath,  W.  H.  Value  of  public  utility  war  experiences  and  their  effect  on 
the  future.    Stone  &  "Webster  Journ.,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  8. 

McManamt,  F.    Shop  efflciency.    Pro.  N,  E.  R.  R.  Club,  Oct.  14,  1919.    Pp.  15. 

Marvaud,  a.  La  question  des  voies  ferrees  en  Espagne.  Journ.  des  Econ., 
Aug.-Sept.,  1919.     Pp.   10, 

MuLLER,  J,  P.    Analysis  of  financial  statistics  of  railroads.     Ry.  Rev.,  Jan.  10, 

1920.  Pp.  4.     With  charts. 

Parmelee,  J.  H.    Financial  needs  of  the  railways.     Annals,  Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  8. 

Parmelee,  J.  H.  Railway  revenues  and  expenses  in  1919.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2, 
1920.  Pp.  5.  Government  deficit  for  year  placed  at  $400,000,000;  for  two 
years,  $625,000,000. 

Payne,  J.  L.  Canadian  railway  developments  during  1919.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2, 
1920.     Pp.  2.     Government  control  extended  to  Grand  Trunk. 

Plumb,  G.  E.  Should  labor  participate  in  management?  Annals,  Nov.,  1919. 
Pp.  5. 

Rea,  S.     Our  railroad  problem.     Annals,  Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  18, 
Reitell,   C.     Invested  earnings.     Annals,   Nov.,   1919.     Pp.   20.     Their   social 
significance  in  public  utility  financing.     With  discussion  by  H.  M.  Beardsley. 

Risque,  J.  P.  Cuba's  sugar  cane  railways  a  large  market.  Ry.  Age,  Oct.  17, 
24,  31,  1919.     Pp.  4,  4,  3. 

Sakolski,  a.  M.  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  valuation.  Mag,  of  Wall 
Street,  Nov,  29,  1919.     Pp.  2. 
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Shea,  T.  The  present  railroad  labor  problem.  Broth,  of  Loco.  Firemen  & 
Engr.  Mag.,  Dec.  1,  1919.     Pp.  3.     Labor's  point  of  view. 

SiLLcox,  L.  K.  Economics  of  freight  car  maintenance  and  operation.  Ry. 
Age,  Dec.  26,  1919.    Pp.  5. 

SsriTH,  R.  T.  Electric  traction  on  British  railways.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London), 
Nov.  21,  28,  1919.    Pp.  4,  4. 

Stonex,  W.  L.     The  case  for  government  operation  and  ownership.     Annals, 
Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  10. 

Thayer,  R.  E.  Electrification  of  the  South  African  railways.  Ry.  Age,  Nov. 
28,  1919.    Pp.  5.    With  map. 

Thateh,  R.  E.  German  railways  suffer  from  lack  of  equipment.  Ry.  Age, 
Nov.  14,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Conditions  in  Silesia,  Bavaria,  Munich.  Tables  cov- 
ering 1914-1918. 

Thater,  R.  E.  English  railroads  during  the  year  1919.  Ry,  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920. 
Pp.  3.     Transport  bill  made  effective. 

Thayer,  R.  E.  German  railways  suffer  from  lack  of  equipment.  Ry.  Age, 
Oct  31,  1919.     Pp.  3. 

Thayer,  R.  E.  Great  Britain's  nine-day  railway  strike.  Ry.  Age,  Oct.  10, 
1919.    Pp.  8. 

Thayer,  R.  E.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Belgian  raihoays.  Ry.  Age,  Oct.  17, 
1919.    Pp.  8.    With  maps  and  illustrations. 

Thelex,  M.  Public  service  under  government  operation  of  the  railroads. 
Annals,  Nov.,  1919.    Pp.  18. 

ToMKiKs,  C.  The  unification  of  terminals  at  New  York.  Annals,  Nov.,  1919. 
Pp.  10. 

Vaxderblue,  H.  B.  Railroad  valuation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  66.  Analysis  of  methods  and 
results. 

Walter,  L.  M.  The  railroad  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  securities 
owners.     Com.  &  Finan.  Chron.,  Dec.  13,  1919.     Pp.  4. 

Warfield,  S.  D.  Rights  of  railroad  owners.  Rev.  Rev.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  3. 
Gives  reasons  why  section  6  of  the  Cummins  bill  should  be  preserved  in  any 
railroad  legislation  adopted  by  Congress. 

Warfiei.d,  S.  D.  Should  railroad  income  be  guaranteed  by  the  government? 
Annals,  Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  6. 

Waterman,  R.  Proposed  plans  for  railroad  legislation.  Nation's  Bus.,  Oct., 
1919.     Pp.  2.     In  chart  form. 

Waterman,  R.  Proposed  plans  for  railroad  legislation.  Annals,  Nov.,  1919. 
Pp.  12. 

Wheddon,  F.  W.  German  railway  operation  in  the  occupied  territories  of 
Belgium  and  France.     Ry.  Gaz.  (Tendon),  Nov.  7,  1919.     Pp.  7.     With  map. 
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Wilson,  H.  R.  The  future  of  British  railways.  Ry.  Rev.,  Nov.  22,  1919. 
Pp.  3. 

WooLLET,  R.  W.  How  freight  rates  should  he  made.  Annals,  Nov.,  1919. 
Pp.  14. 

Adequate  motive  power  for  railroads  a  necessity.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp. 
4.     Three-year  building  program  of  13,177  locomotives. 

British  railway  working.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Nov.  14,  1919.  Pp.  2.  British 
railway  finances  since   1914  show  apparent  surplus  to  government  through 

1918,  but  substantial  deficit  for  1919. 

Car  lines  almost  only  buyers  of  freight  cars.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp.  5. 
Less  than  95,000  cars  built  in  1919. 

Chinese  government  railways  in  1918.     Far  East.  Rev.,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  2. 

La  crise  des  transports  en  Alsace-Lorraine.  Journ.  des  Trans.,  Nov.  1,  1919. 
Pp.  2. 

Curtailed  construction  activities  murk  the  year.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp.  6. 
Smallest  amount  of  railway  construction  in  1919  since  Civil  War. 

Few  railroad  orders  for  locomotives  in  1919.     Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

The  future  of  Canada's   transportation  problem.     Ry.   Age,   Nov.   7,   14,  21, 

1919.  Pp.  4,  4,  4. 

Histoire  des  chemins  de  fer  franqais.    Journ.  des  Trans.,  Oct.  11,  1919.     Pp.  3. 

The  Institute  of  Transport.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Nov.  7,  1919.  Pp.  4.  Or- 
ganized in  London  in  November  for  the  scientific  study  of  questions  relating 
to  traffic  and  transport. 

Interstate  CoTnmerce  Comm,ission's  annual  report.  Ry.  Age,  Oct.  31,  1919. 
Pp.  8. 

La  journie  de  huit  heures  sur  les  chemins  de  fer.  Journ.  des  Trans.,  Oct.  25, 
1919.     Pp.  4, 

Modern  armies  and  modern  transport.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Oct.  31,  1919. 
Pp.  2. 

New  railways  planned  in  foreign  countries.     Ry.  Rev.,  Nov.  8,  1919.     Pp.  3, 

Organisation  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Ry.  Gaz,  (London),  Oct.  24, 
1919.     P.  1. 

Passenger  car  orders  show  upward  trend.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  P.  1.  Three 
hundred  and  six  passenger  cars  built  in  1919,  lowest  production  on  record, 
but  prospects  are  improving. 

Production  is  limited  by  lack  of  freight  cars.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp.  6. 
Car  shortage  placed  at  800,000  cars. 

The  proposed  Trans-Saharian  railway.  Ry.  Age,  Dec.  26,  1919.  Pp.  3.  With 
map  of  Africa. 

Railvmy  electrification  in  Australia.     Ry.  Rev.,  Nov.  1,  1919.     Pp.  8, 
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Railwaifs  far  behind  in  construction  of  new  lines.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp. 
9.     Estimates  present  shortage  at  6,000  miles.     With  regional  maps. 

Railways,  organized  labour  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Ry.  Gaz.  (Lon- 
don), Oct.  2+,  31,  1919.     Pp.  2,  1. 

La  repartition  des  voyageurs  par  classes  au  cours  des  annies  pric^dant  la 
guerre.  Journ.  des  Trans.,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  6,  1919.  Pp.  4,  7.  With  distribu- 
tion charts. 

iS^tx  billion  dollars  for  capital  expenditures.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Three-year  needs  of  the  railways. 

Stattts  of  the  railroad  contract  negotiations.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp.  4. 
129  contracts  signed  with  government  to  date,  covering  three  fourths  of  the 
earnings  of  roads  under  federal  control. 

Steam-  railroad  statistics  to  December  31,  1918.  Ry.  Age,  Nov.  28,  1919.  Pp. 
4.  Summary  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  preliminary  statistics 
for  1919. 

24^00  passenger  cars  needed  in  next  three  years.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp. 
4. 

The  railroad  problem.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Nov.,  1919.  Entire  volume.  A  dis- 
cussion of  current  issues  as  to  railway  regulation,  and  the  participation  of 
labor  in  the  management  of  railroads,  under  the  headings:  the  old  system 
of  railroad  regulation;  government  operation;  current  proposals  for  regula- 
tion; unification  of  terminals;  railway  efficiency  and  labor. 

Two  years  of  government  operation.    Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

Wage  increases  under  government  control.  Ry.  Age,  Jan.  2,  1920.  Pp.  5. 
Estimated  pay-roll  increase  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Commerce 

(Abstracts  by  H.  R.  Tosdal) 

Brl-xo,   C.      La   poliiica    della    marina   mercantile.      Riv.    Intern.,   July-Aug., 

1919.    Pp.  29.    Argues  for  the  removal  of  legal  restrictions  from  the  Italian 

merchant  marine. 
Butler,  J.    R.     The  French   cotton   textile  industry.     Econ.   Wld.,   Aug.   30, 

1919.      Pp.   3.      Statistical   study  of   French   cotton   textile   industry  by   the 

United    States    Trade    Commi.ssioner,    showing   effect    of   war    and    present 

situation. 
Emehsok,  G.     America  and  the  New  World  trade  routes.     Comm.  Mo.,  Nov., 

1919.     Pp.  3.     Discussion  of  changed  world  trade  routes  and  possibility  of 

making  changes  permanent  in   favor  of  America. 
Evans,  J.  W.     Dutch  East  Indies  need  American  goods  and  money.     Anna- 
list, Nov.  10,  1919.    P.  1.    These  islands  are  said  to  be  turning  to  the  United 

States  to  meet  their  demands  for  various  manufactures. 
Haines,  C.  G.    Efforts  to  define  unfair  competition.    Yale  Law  Journ.,  Nov., 

1919.      Able    and    comprehensive   study   of  legal   attempts   to   define   unfair 

competition. 
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Haney,  L.  H.  Price  fixing  in  the  United  States  during  the  war.  III.  Pol. 
Sci.  Quart.,  Sept.,  1919.  In  last  of  three  articles,  concludes  that  price 
fixing  in  war  time  was  a  necessary  evil,  but  that  its  evil  effects  were  greater 
than  they  should  have  been. 

Harding,  W.  P.  G.  Should  exports  be  restricted  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
present  high  cost  of  living?  Econ.  Wld.,  Sept.  20,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Asserts 
that  it  is  neither  practical  nor  desirable  to  export  to  Europe  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  during  past  three  or  four  years.  Urges  private  enterprise  in  finan- 
cing European  trade. 

Helmee,  p.  a.  La  situation  de  I'industrie  de  la  potasse  en  Allemagne. 
L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Sept.  27,  1919.  P.  1.  Brief  historical  sketch  of  governmental 
regulation  of  potash  industry  in  Germany  and  its  effects. 

Hyde,  D.  W.  Is  milk  distribution  a  municipal  function?  Nat.  Munic.  Rev., 
Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Brief  statement  that  in  England  consideration  is  being 
accorded  to  the  question  of  centralized  control  or  supervision  of  the  milk 
supply  and  its  distribution. 

Lakibe,  M.  a,  Ualuminium  et  la  bauxite.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Sept.-Oct., 
1919.  Study  of  production  and  prices  of  aluminum  with  special  emphasis 
upon  effects  of  the  war. 

Lecarpentiee,  G.  Le  com/merce  de  la  France  avec  les  Etats  de  L'Am^rique 
du  Sud  et  son  avenir.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Sept.  13,  1919.  P.  1.  Statistical 
study  of  French  commerce  with  South  American  states.  With  proper 
banking  facilities  and  merchant  marine,  great  possibilities. 

MoLENGEAAFF,  W.  L.  P,  A.  The  nature  of  the  trade-mark.  Yale  Law  Journ., 
Jan.,  1920.  Legal  article  "circumscribing  with  precision  the  concept  of  a 
trade-mark  and  the  interest  protected  under  that  name." 

MtTLLER,  C.  R.  Nos  besoins  en  charbons  allemands.  Musee  Soc,  Oct.  1,  1919. 
A  discussion  of  consumption  of  coal  in  France  before  the  war;  analysis  of 
needs  after  the  war,  with  examination  of  German  producing  section.  Favors 
treaty  proN-ision  compelling  Germany  to  deliver  25-30  million  tons. 

Xahas,  B.  L.  The  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  of  Egypt.  Greater  N. 
Y.,  Dec.  22,  1919.  Pp.  7.  Interesting  article  on  general  situation  in  Egypt 
with  the  nature  and  reasons  for  commercial  demands. 

NoTZ,  W.  The  Webb-Pomerene  law-extraterritorial  scope  of  the  unfair  compe- 
tition caluse.  Yale  Law  Journ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  29.  Legal  study  of  the  un- 
fair competition  clause  of  the  law  permitting  export  combinations. 

Payek,  E.  L'antimonie:  la  restriction  de  son  commerce.  L'Econ.  Frang., 
Nov.  22,  1919.  P.  1.  Study  of  antimony  market  during  the  past  decade, 
with  special  reference  to  the  war  period. 

Sears,  L.  M.  British  industry  and  the  American  embargo.  Quart.  Journ. 
Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  88.  Critical  study  of  Embargo  of  1807  showing  its 
effects  upon  British  industry.  Asserts  that  on  either  side  really  noteworthy 
feature  is  its  spiritual  contribution. 
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Tacssig,  F.  W.  The  present  and  future  of  the  international  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Quart.  Jnuin.  Kcoii.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  Jl.  States  belief  that 
the  excess  of  merchandise  exports  which  will  be  maintained  probably  will 
be  of  smaller  volume  than  in  pre-war  years.  Decline  in  prices  and  money 
incomes  is  predicted. 

Van  dkh  Waehden,  J.,  and  Van  Oostveex,  A.  J,  Oreat  commercial  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Americas,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  25. 
Concise  description  of  Dutch  East  Indies  emphasizing  development  and  re- 
sources of  Javi^  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes. 

International  trade  conference.  Bankers'  Mag.,  Nov.,  1918.  Condensed  re- 
port of  conference  held  at  Atlantic  City,  October,  1919. 

Le  cafi  et  le  marche  du  Uavre.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Sept.-Oct.,  1919.  Descrip- 
tion of  Havre  coffee  market  during  the  war. 

Our  European  trade  relations  rapidly  nearing  a  crisis.  Annalist,  Dec.  1,  1919. 
P.  1.  Extension  of  credits  for  the  rehabilitation  of  foreign  industry  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  our  increased  commerce.  Imperative  call  for 
the  education  of  the  public  in  the  need  for  popular  investment  in  European 
securities. 

Prosperous  Caribbean  countries  turn  to  American  markets.  Americas,  Nov., 
1919.  Pp.  4.  Description  of  Cuba  and  other  islands  of  West  Indies  from 
point  of  view  of  commercial  opportunity. 

Raw  silk.  Comm.  Mo.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  23.  Historical  and  statistical  de- 
scription of  raw  silk  manufacture  and  commerce. 

Accounting 
(Abstracts  by  Martin  J.  Shugrue) 
Baxdwix,  R.  L.     Unit  costs  for  use  in  public  utility  appraisals.     Engg.  News. 
Rec,  Sept.  11,  1919.     Pp.  2.     Method  at  present  employed  by  many  com- 
missions described  as  combination  of  "reproduction  cost  with  unit  prices, 
based  upon  average  prices"  and  "actual  cost  from  records." 

Basset,  W.  R.  and  Gordon,  S.  R.  A  cost  system  that  guides  policies.  Fac- 
tory, Jan.,  1920.  The  fundamentals  in  all  good  cost  systems  are  the  same, 
and  the  underlying  principles  whicli  are  developed  here  for  a  knitting  mill 
apply  equally  well  to  any  manufacture.  Illustrated  with  cost  forms  and 
records. 

BiGELOW,  C.  M.  Installing  management  methods  in  the  woodworking  industry. 
Indust.  Manag.,  Dec,  1919.  Describes  a  general  plan  for  woodworking  shop 
accounting,  outlines  the  various  accounts,  shows  how  they  are  compiled  and 
interlocked,  and  explains  the  means  and  methods  used  for  control. 

Breweb,  A.  F.  Overhead  charges  in  powrr  plant  construction.  Indust.  Manag., 
Sept.,  1919.  Table  of  itemized  percentages  for  power  plant  construction 
together  with  a  discussion  as  to  how  such  percentages  are  estimated  and 
applied  in  valuations  of  public  utilities. 

Cadwali-ader,  W.  E.    Accrual  accounting.    Journ.  Am.  Bankers'  Assoc,  Sept., 
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1919.  A  bank  which  never  determines  and  publishes  interest  and  discount 
accruals  does  not  show  correct  figures  in  its  statements.  The  including  of 
unearned  interest  in  profit  and  loss  is  wrong  both  as  regards  accuracy  and 
ethics. 

Churchill,  W,  L.  On  what  should  profits  be  based?  Indust.  Manag.,  Nov., 
1919.  Declares  that  many  business  failures,  labor  troubles,  and  injustices 
to  the  public  can  be  traced  to  improper  methods  of  figuring  profits. 

EsTEs,  L.  V.  Unit  cost  accounting  for  control.  Indust.  Manag.,  Nov.,  1919. 
Presents  a  plan  for  combining  in  one  the  standard  units  of  measure  of 
production  and  the  element  of  time,  in  such  a  way  that  the  unit  cost  ob- 
tained is  the  cost  of  the  effort  expended.  This  provides  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining operating  efiiciency,  scheduling  production,  paying  wage  incentives, 
and  controlling  manufacturing  activities. 

JFiNNEY,  H.  A.  Introduction  to  actuarial  science.  Journ.  Account.,  Nov., 
1919.  Deals  particularly  with  the  subject  of  compound  interest  as  it  af- 
fects such  accounting  problems  as  present  value,  compound  discoxmt,  annui- 
ties, sinking  funds,  and  leasehold  premiums. 

GowER,  W.  B.  Depreciation  and  depletion  in  relation  to  invested  capital. 
Journ.  Account.,  Nov.,  1919.  Discusses  some  interesting  questions  which 
arise  from  the  Treasury  Department  rulings  that  earned  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  a  corporation,  forming  part  of  its  invested  capital  for 
purpose  of  profits  tax  calculations,  must  be  "true"  and  must  accord  "full 
recognition"  of  all  expenses  and  losses  from  the  time  of  organization  down 
to  the  taxable  year. 

Grant,  B.  N.  and  Miller,  C.  E.  Declare  "depreciation  reserve"  a  bulwark  of 
safety.  Annalist,  Aug.  25,  1919.  George  N.  Webster's  views,  as  printed  in 
the  Annalist  of  July  21,  in  regard  to  theoretical  depreciation,  which  he 
considers  a  menace  to  the  public  and  investors,  stirs  up  a  lively  controversy 
on  a  subject  of  vital  interest. 

Harrison,  G.  C.  Cost  accounting  in  the  new  industrial  day.  Indust.  Manag., 
Dec,  1919.  The  practical  value  of  cost  accounting  lies  in  the  power  it 
gives  of  foretelling  the  results  which  will  follow  from  a  given  combination 
of  conditions.  In  the  past,  viewpoint  of  the  accountant  has  been  mainly 
retrospective. 

Hawley,  W.  C.  The  relation  of  depreciation  to  investment.  Journ.  Am. 
Water  Works  Assoc,  June,  1919.  This  is  a  subject  which  until  recently 
has  been  considered  theoretical  rather  than  a  real  thing  seriously  affecting 
the  finance  of  water  companies.  Discusses  decisions  of  certain  courts  and 
commissions. 

Hurdman,  F.  H.  Capital  stock  of  no  par  value.  Journ.  Account,  Oct.,  1919. 
Discussion  and  table  giving  a  synopsis  of  essential  features  in  various  no- 
par-value  statutes. 

Knoeppel,  C.  E.  The  philosophy  of  costs.  Indust.  Manag.,  Sept.,  1919.  In 
four  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  country  the  idle  time 
factor  was  found  to  be  30,  35,  40  and  50  per  cent,  respectively.     In  no  case 
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did  the  cost  plan  provide  for  securing  information  in  regard  to  the  idleness 
of  equipment. 

McKav,  C.  W.  Practice  in  making  electric  utility  appraisals.  Elec,  Rev., 
Sept.  13,  1919.  Discussion  of  value  of  unit  costs  and  necessity  for  care  in 
their  preparation. 

McKiNSEY,  J.  O.  Accounting  as  an  administrative  aid.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ., 
Nov.,  1919.  Although  the  auditor  as  a  public  practitioner  is  justified  in 
confining  himself  to  reports  based  on  past  results,  the  permanent  account- 
ing staff  of  a  business  concern  should  make  available  facts  for  estimating 
future  results.  Also  describes  the  course  of  study  in  accounting  at  the' 
University  of  Chicago. 

Metcalf,  L.  Practical  checks  upon  water-works  depreciation  estimates, 
Journ.  Am.  Water  Works  Assoc,  Sept.,  1919.  Presents  some  important  data 
of  actual  depreciation  developed  in  the  practical  administration  of  water 
works  and  shows  the  necessity  for  keeping  better  records  of  plant  abandon- 
ments as  an  evidence  of  actual  in  contra-distinction  to  theoretical  deprecia- 
tion.    Such  records  constitute  a  valuable  aid  to  courts  and  commissions. 

Rusk,  S.  G.  Relation  between  invested  capital  and  excess  profits  tax.  Journ. 
Account.,  Oct,  1919.  The  excess  profits  tax,  being  based  upon  invested 
capital  (and  the  government's  interpretation  of  what  comprises  invested 
capital  as  a  basis  of  taxation),  has  been  the  cause  of  much  interest  and 
anxiety. 

Webster,  G.  R.  Consolidated  accounts.  Journ.  Account.,  Oct.,  1919.  The 
need  for  consolidated  financial  statements  which  would  exclude  intercorpo- 
rate accounts  started  with  the  era  of  the  holding  company,  although  there 
were,  of  course,  prior  to  that  time  many  corporations  which  had  formed 
subsidiary  companies  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  state  laws, 
and  for  other  reasons. 

Importance  of  cost  analysis  and  its  relation  to  prices.  Annalist,  Aug.  18, 
1919.  Accurate  determination  of  selling  figure  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
its  two  principal  functions  that  should  work  to  the  advantage  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  unless,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Annalist  of  July  28, 
trade  association  price  fixing  results.  . 

Public  Utilities 
(Abstracts  by  Charles  S.  Morgan) 

Alvohd,  J.  W.  Ooing  value,  what  is  it?  Pub.  Service,  Jan.,  1920.  P.  1.  De- 
fines going  value  as  "the  time  handicap  in  the  race  for  an  income."  Im- 
portance of  recognition  of  this  factor. 

Alwyk-Schmidt,  L.  W.  Reduction  in  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer  a  way  to 
prosperity  in  the  gas  industry.  Am.  Gas  Engg.  Journ.,  Nov.  1,  1919.  Pp. 
3.  The  energetic  development  of  the  production  of  by-products  will  enable 
the  gas  industry  to  attain  to  a  newer  and  higher  plane  of  activity  and  to  be 
an  important   factor  in  national  conservation. 

Baldwin,  R.  L.     Unit  costs  for  use  in  public  utility  appraisals.     Engg.  News 
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Record,  Sept.  11,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Because  of  confusion  usually  encountered 
in  computing  unit  costs  based  on  prices  for  a  period  of  years  the  use  of 
actual  costs,  with  estimates  where  necessary,  is  advocated.  Evidence  that 
commissions  are  using  this  method   increasingly,  is  given. 

Barxett,  a.  M.  War's  effect  on  the  street  railways  of  the  United  States^ 
Annalist,  Jan.  5,  1930.  Pp.  2.  Convenient  summary  of  factors  which  indi- 
cate the  critical  nature  of  the  electric  railway  situation. 

BiLLiNGsi-EY,  M.  P.  Service-at-cost  bibliography.  Aera,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  8. 
Useful  classified  bibliography  of  literature  on  service-at-cost,  including  fran- 
chises and  municipal  reports. 

Clark,  H.  C.  Service-at-cost  agreements.  IV.  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com^ 
pany.  V.  Massachusetts  general  service-at-cost  law.  VI.  The  Montreal 
Tramways  Company.  Aera,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  5,  5,  11.  Further 
instalments  in  a  series  of  detailed  uniform  analyses  of  local  service-at-cost 
agreements. 

Cooke,  C.  B.,  Jr.  Simplification  of  corporate  structures.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ., 
Nov.  8,  1919.  Pp.  4.  Outline  of  a  suggested  cooperative  plan  for  the  sys- 
tematic amortization  of  excessive  capitalization  of  electric  railways  through 
use  of  temporary  fare  increases. 

Cooke,  M.  L.  Testimony  before  Federal  Electric  Railway  Commission.  Elec- 
tric Railway  Journ.,  Oct.,  1919,  Convention  number.  Pp.  2.  Overcapitaliza- 
tion and  ineflBcient  management  are  stated  to  be  the  chief  evils  which  must 
be  overcome  before  electric  railways  can  be  put  on  sound  footing. 

CuiKiNS,  W.  C.  The  municipality's  vieicpoint  in  electric  transportation. 
Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Jan.  3,  1920.  Pp.  3.  A  critical  account  of  franchise  de- 
velopment and  a  characterization  of  recent  helpful  tendencies  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Street  Railroads,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Darlingtojt,  F.  Vision  in  power  development.  Elec.  World.,  Nov.,  15-22, 
1919.  Pp.  2.  Discussion  of  possibilities  and  limitations  of  centralized 
power  production  as  revealed  by  our  war  experience. 

Draper,  W.  A.  Some  elements  of  the  Cincinnati  street  railway  franchise. 
Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Oct.,  1919,  Convention  number.  Pp.  3;  Public  Service, 
Nov.  1919.  Pp.  3.  Essentials  of  the  Cincinnati  service-at-cost  plan.  Results 
of  first  year's  experience  with  it  are  favorable. 

Eddy,  H.  C.  The  zone  plan  in  New  Jersey.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Jan.  3,  1920, 
Pp.  3.  An  account  of  events  which  led  to  reversion  from  zone  fares  to  flat 
fares  on  Public  Service  Railway  of  New  Jersey.  State  commission  thinks 
zone  system  might  have  been  feasible  if  it  had  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

Eisenmekger,  H.  E.  Central  station  rates  in  theory  and  practice.  Elec.  Rev. 
Further  instalments  in  series  of  weekly  articles  ending  Dec.  27,  1919,  in- 
tended primarily  for  central-station  men  but  of  interest  to  economists. 
Treatment  very  detailed  in  places.  Concluding  articles  by  S.  F.  Walker  dis- 
cuss recent  tendencies  in  utility  regulation,  particularly  with  regard  to 
valuation. 
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Fearnlet,  a.  R.  Facts  regarding  motor-omnibus  service.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ., 
Nov.  15-Dec.  13,  1919;  Aera,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  2,  6.  Experience  with  munici- 
pal bus  lines  in  Sheffield,  England,  and  elsewhere,  shows  that  they  are 
satisfactory  when  used  as  supplementary  to  regular  tramways.  Some  cost 
data  are  given. 

FiNGEH,  C.  J.  Ui^itory  hath  its  lessons.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Dec.  27,  1919. 
Pp.  3.  Interesting  history  of  a  typical  "wildcat"  electric  railway  project. 
However,  after  thirteen  years  of  use  the  equipment,  upon  dismantlement, 
sold  at  figures  considerably  above  cost. 

Fitzgerald,  E.  T.  The  fate  of  the  five-cent  fare.  VIII.  Detroit — a  tale  of 
distrust.  Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Short  sketch  of  Detroit's 
unsatisfactory  electric  railway  situation. 

Fox,  J.  P.  Subsurface  terminals  for  street  cars  open  to  criticism.  Am.  City, 
Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  4.  Discussion  of  principles  involved  in  planning  a  rapid 
transit  system. 

Hawlet,  W.  C.  The  relation  of  depreciation  to  investment.  Pub:  Service, 
Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Explanation  of  principles  of  depreciation  and  of  in- 
justice of  deducting  "accrued  depreciation"  unless  earnings  have  been  ex- 
cessive.   Special  reference  to  water  utilities. 

HuTCHiNsox,  J.  E.  Why  Montreal  adopted  service-at-cost.  Aera,  Oct.,  1919. 
Pp.  2;  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Oct.  Convention  number,  pp.  3.  History  and  es- 
sentials of  Montreal  plan  discussed  by  the  general  manager  of  Montreal 
Tramways. 

"Kassakdra."  Rates  shovld  be  based  on  future,  not  past,  cost.  Elec.  World, 
Dec.  13,  1919.  P.  1.  Brief  argument  that  past  costs  are  of  importance 
only  as  evidence  of  what  future  costs  should  be.  Decreased  importance 
thereby  to  be  attache<l  to  appraisals  and  increased  responsibility  on  man- 
agement 

Maitlaxd,  G.  H.  The  fate  of  the  five-cent  fare.  VII.  Toronto  sticks  to  S.9 
cents.  Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  5.  Toronto  Railway  Company 
still  operates  an  average  fare  of  3.9  cents  dating  back  to  1891,  awaiting 
purchase  by  city  in  1921. 

Marstox,  G.  Dead  and  buried  municipally  owned  lighting  plants.  Nat.  Elec. 
Light  Assoc.  Bull.,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  4.    Compilation  of  names  of  such  plants. 

Metcalf,  L.  The  effect  of  the  war  period,  1914-1918,  and  public  control  upon 
the  water  works  of  the  United  States.  Journ.  Am.  Water  Works  Assoc, 
Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  19.  War  burdens,  which  were  borne  more  largely  by  com- 
panies than  by  the  public,  should  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  years. 
Reference  is  made  to  several  favorable  developments  in  utility  regulation. 

MocLTON,  R.  H.  The  port  of  Seattle  municipal  grain  elevators.  Am.  City, 
Oct.,  1919.  P.  1.  Brief  description  of  first  municipal  grain  elevator  in 
United  States  and  of  Seattle  public  terr»inal. 

MuxHO,  R.  H.  Report  on  municipal  franchises  to  Iowa  League  of  Municipali- 
tiet.    Am.  Munic,  Nov.,  Dec,  1919.    Pp.  6,  7.    Discussion  of  legal  questions 
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involved  in  franchise  rates  with  liberal  citation  of  authorities.  Conclusion 
that  such  rates  cannot  be  changed  except  by  act  of  municipality  or  state. 
Special  reference  to  Iowa  situation. 

MuRPHixE,  T.  F.  Seattle  municipal  lines.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Nov.  15-Dec.  13, 
1919.  Pp.  2.  Brief  account  of  Seattle  municipal  street  railway  system,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  with  statement  of  results  of  first  eight  months 
operation. 

O'Shaughnessy,  M.  M.     The  fate  of  the  five-cent  fare.  VI.  The  municipal 

street    rail-way   in  San  Francisco.     Nat.   Munic.    Rev.,  Nov.,    1919.      Pp.   3. 

Short  history  of  municipal  lines.  An  increase  of  fare  apparently  is  neces- 
sary if  service  is  not  to  deteriorate. 

Sissox,  F.  H.  Creating  a  market  for  public  utility  securities.  Gas  Age,  Dec. 
1,  1919.  Pp.  3.  A  banker's  view  of  the  investment  and  other  aspects  of  the 
utility  situation.    Need  for  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  utilities. 

Stevens,  R.  P.  The  Youngstown  service-at-cost  street  railway  franchise. 
Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Oct.,  1919.  Convention  number.  Pp.  3.  Discussion  of 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  surmounted  and  of  favorable  results  so  far  ob- 
tained. 

Tripp,  G.  E.  Are  street  railways  a  real  public  utility?  Aera,  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  10.    A  clear  statement  of  the  issues  in  the  electric  railway  situation. 

Withy,  A.  What  New  Zealand  is  doing  in  hydro-electric  development.  The 
Public,  Nov.  29,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Description  of  government  projects  for  a 
concerted  and  thoroughgoing  hydro-electric  development  in  New  Zealand. 

British  tramways  in  trouble.  Higher  fares  the  only  answer.  Aera,  Nov., 
1919.  Pp.  7;  Pp.  2.  Summaries  of  proceedings  of  associations  of  British 
private  and  public  tramways  showing  conditions  in  Great  Britain.  General 
similarity  to  American  situation. 

The  Connecticut  Company  goes  to  zone  plan.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Nov.  8,  1919. 
Pp.  6.    Description  of  technical  features  of  zone  system  and  of  early  results. 

Country-wide  survey  of  street  railway  fare  increases.  Annalist,  Oct.  13,  1919. 
P.  1.  Statistical  tables  showing  fare  increases  by  amounts,  by  states  and  by 
population  affected.  Over  33,000,000  persons  in  446  localities  now  paying 
higher  fares. 

The  electric  railway's  case.  Aera,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  13.  Extracts  from  brief 
submitted  by  the  industrj^  giving  in  convenient  form  its  views  of  causes  and 
ways  out  of  the  present  difficulties  of  electric  railways. 

Fares  increased  in  Milwaukee.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Nov.  15-Dec.  13,  1919.  Pp.  4. 
First  decision  under  new  Wisconsin  statute  which  requires  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  revise  rates  in  cases  where  a  wage  increase  allowed  by  the 
newly  established  State  Board  of  Conciliation  would  deprive  utility  of  fair 
return  upon  capital  employed.  Commission  suggested  in  this  decision  the 
use  of  automatic  adjustment  of  fares  to  costs  (Milwaukee  Elec.  Ry.  and 
Light  Co.). 
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Final  hearings  of  Federal  Electric  Railway  Commission.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ., 
Oct.,  1919.  Ctmvention  number.  Pp.  i?l.  Further  testimony,  principally 
from  public  and  labor  side,  by  W.  J.  Lauck,  W.  F.  Ogburn,  S.  P.  Jones, 
J.  B.  Eastman,  M.  L.  Cooke,  E.  M.  Bemis,  M.  R.  Maltbie,  and  others.  Con- 
sideration of  labor's  views  and  demands,  of  alleged  overcapitalization  and 
inefficiency  as  causes  of  present  condition  of  electric  railways,  of  rates  and 
public  ownership,  of  success  claimed  for  Philadelphia  plan,  and  related  mat- 
ters. 

Franchise    derelopmenis    in    1919.  Elec.    Ry.   Journ.,   Jan.    3,    1920.      Pp.    2. 

Service-at-cost  has  been   further  adopted   in  a   few  instances  and  is  under 

consideration  in  other  localities,  but  recently  was  rejected  in  Denver  and 
Minneapolis. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America,  report  of  committee  on  public 
service  securities.  I.  B.  A.  of  A.  Bull,  Nov.  12,  1919.  Pp.  24.  Public  ser- 
vice and  railroad  commissions  of  the  United  States.  Brief,  up-to-date  sum- 
mary of  number,  term  of  office,  salary,  and  method  of  selection  of  members, 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  public  utility  commissions  of  the  United  States  and 
our  foreign  possessions. 

Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America,  report  of  committee  on  public 
service  securities.  I.  B.  A.  of  A.  Bull.,  Dec.  3,  1919.  Pp.  9.  Survey  of  in- 
vestment situation  in  each  of  the  several  main  classes  of  public  utilities 
shows  strength  in  all  fields  except  electric  transportation. 

National  Association  of  Railway  and  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  report  of 
public  ownership  committee,  1919.  Pub.  Service,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Dis- 
cussion of  forces  making  for  increased  interest  in  public  ownership  and  of 
problems  of  regulation  involved  therein. 

To  preserve  electric  railways.  Aera,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Abstract  of  majority 
report  of  special  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  Commission,  which  recom- 
mends removal  of  burdens  on  car  riders,  adoption  of  flexible  fares,  public 
subsidies  where  necessary,  granting  of  permission  to  railways  to  initiate 
fares  subject  to  review,  the  creation  of  transportation  areas,  regulation  of 
jitney  competition  and  of  strikes.  Minority  report  favors  public  owner- 
ship, particularly,  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway. 

Unlimited  ride,  transferable  weekly  pass  at  Racine.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Jan. 
3,  1920,  Pp.  4.  Interesting  account  of  an  experiment  in  electric  railway 
fares. 

Investments  and  Securities 

(Abstracts  by  A.  S.  Dewing) 

LoNsnAi.E,  J.  G.    Plan  for  flotation  of  foreign  securities  in  the  United  States. 

Trust  Companies,  vol.  28,  no.  4. 
PowEi-L,  E.  T.     The  democratization  of  investment.     Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  Sept., 
1919.     Lays  great  stress  on  the  widespread  increase  of  small  investments, 
particularly  government  bonds,  in  I''npland  and  United  States. 

PuLLEYX,   J.   J.     Improved  mortgage   finance    in    the    United   States.      Econ. 
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World,  Jan.  10,  1920.    Skeptical  of  advantage  of  "Federal  home  loan  banks" 
or  simple  plans  to  increase  amount  of  mortgage  funds. 

Preventing  fraudulent  issue  of  securities.  Comm.  &  Finan.  Chron.,  Jan.  17, 
1920.  An  interesting  review  of  Blue  Sky  legislation,  together  with  comment 
on  applicability  to  New  York. 

I.  B.  A.  of  A.  Bulletins,  1919.  A  series  of  bulletins  giving  reports  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  on  railroad,  public  utUity,  government  and  foreign  securi- 
ties. One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  these  now  common  laws  is  an 
attempt  in  Section  1  of  the  Wyoming  law  to  define  "speculative  securities," 
and  it  appears  to  be  quite  successful. 

/.  B.  A.  of  A.  Bulletins.  July  19,  1919.  Amendments  to  Blue  Sky  laws. 
Also  new  laws  of  Maine,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

Corporations 
(Abstracts  by  A.  S.  Dewing) 

NoTZ,  W.  Cartels  during  the  war.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Jan.,  1919.  Very  valu- 
able summary  of  conditions  during  war,  particularly  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

Wade,  C.  G.  Australian  anti-trust  legislation.  Journ.  Comp.  Legis.,  Oct., 
1919.  Very  brief  but  instructive  account.  Evidently  Australian  law  of  1906 
modeled  on  Sherman  act  of  1890.  Emphasizes,  and  to  limited  extent  de- 
fines, intent  to  monopolize. 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 

(Abstracts  by  George  E.  Barnett) 

Barnett,  G.  E.  American  trade  unionism  and  the  standardization  of  wages 
during  the  war.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  2i.  Analyzes  the  policy 
of  standardization  adopted  by  government  agencies  and  discusses  the  atti- 
tude of  the  trade  imions. 

Booker,  J.  M.  Industrial  partnership.  Yale  Rev.,  Jan.,  1919.  Pp.  11.  Be- 
lieves that  the  root  of  industrial  unrest  is  the  choking  of  the  building  in- 
stinct in  the  individual  workman,  and  that  the  correction  of  the  evil  is  not 
profit  sharing  nor  betterment  of  living  conditions  nor  industrial  education 
but  partnership.  This  means  profit  sharing  plus  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
business. 

Brissenden,  p.  F.  Employment  policy  and  labor  stability  in  a  Pacific  coast 
department  store.    Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  39. 

Chenery,  W.  L.  The  coal  strike.  Survey,  Nov.  22,  1919.  Pp.  6.  Stresses 
chiefly  the  need  for  regularization  of  employment. 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  The  British  railway  strike.  New  Repub.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  31. 
The  railway  strike  was  significant  as  the  first  battle  in  the  struggle  to  re- 
duce war  wages. 

Crowther,  S.  a.  B.  C.'s  for  capital  and  labor.  World's  Wk.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp. 
5.     Argues  that  increased  production  alone  will  benefit  workers. 
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Edwards,  G.  W.  The  employment  service  in  Canada.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Aug., 
1919.     Pp.  11. 

Emmet,  B.  Disability  am{>ng  wage  earners.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1919. 
Pp.  19. 

Fitch,  J.  A.  The  closed  shop.  Survey,  Nov.  8,  1919.  Pp.  10.  The  issues  in 
the  steel  strike  are  hours  and  the  right  to  organize. 

Fraxkel,  E.    Labor  turnover  in  Chicago.    Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  15. 

Fraschetti,  V.  Inchiesta  sulle  condizioni  igienico-sociali  nella  industria  della 
pasticceria  e  dei  biscotti.  L'Ufficio  Municipale  del  Lavoro  di  Romo,  Oct., 
1919.  Pp.  3.  A  survey  of  conditions  in  some  275  bakeries  as  affected  by 
the  war. 

Gregg,  R.  B.  The  National  War  Labor  Board.  Harvard  Law  Rev.,  Nov., 
1919.  Pp.  25.  Reviews  the  principles  established  in  the  leading  cases  de- 
cided by  the  board. 

Halevy,  E.  La  politique  de  paiz  sociale  en  Angleterre:  les  "Whitley  coun- 
cils." Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  July- Aug.,  1919.  Pp.  47.  Critical  analyses  of  the 
councils'  plan. 

Hekderson,  H.  D.  The  railway  strike.  Econ.  Journ.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  8. 
Analysis  of  the  issues. 

Kelley,  F.  Wage  earning  women  in  war  time:  the  textile  industry.  With 
special  reference  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  woolen  and  worsted 
yarn.  Journ.  Indust.  Hygiene,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  22.  Hours,  sanitation,  rest 
periods,  wages,  etc.,  are  discussed. 

Kenxedy,  D.  R.  Earnings  versus  wages.  Indus.  Manag.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  5. 
Advocates  payment  by  price  and  the  giving  of  full  information  to  workmen 
as  to  the  margin  of  profit. 

Macassey,  L.  Women  in  industry.  Quart.  Rev.,  July,  1919.  Describes  the 
industrial  position  of  women  before  and  during  the  war. 

McGiLLiccTDDY,  O.  E.  Causes  and  cure  of  labor  unrest.  Current  Hist.,  Sept., 
1919.  Summarizes  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations. 

McMahox,  T.  S.    Centralia  and  the  I.  W.  W.    Survey,  Nov.  29,  1919.     Pp.  2. 

Matlandee,  a.  German  workers'  councils — their  organization  and  functions. 
Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1919.    Pp.  8. 

Merz,  C.  The  labor  party.  New  Repub.,  Dec  10,  1919.  Pp.  4.  Analysis  of 
the  platform. 

Payex,  E.  La  contagion  syndicaliste  et  le  c^gHisme.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Oct.  4, 
1919.  Pp.  4.  Discusses  the  significance  of  the  formation  of  unions  among 
public  officials,  teachers,  actors,  etc.,  and  their  application  with  the  C.  G.  T. 

PiCARD,  R.  La  durie  du  travail  fiminin  et  son  rendement.  L'Europe  Nouv- 
elle,  Oct.  4,  1919.  Pp.  2.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  an  unpublished  in- 
quiry by  the  French  government  as  to  the  relation  between  hours  and  output. 
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PoLAKOV,  W.  N.  Fatigue  and  industrial  efficiency.  Indus.  Manag.,  Dec, 
1919.     Pp.  6. 

Reynabd,  H.  The  industrial  situation.  Econ.  Journ.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  11. 
Outlines  a  program  of  reform  which  includes  nationalization  of  transport 
and  coal. 

Santaceoce,  D.  Individuazione  giuridica  degli  Uffici  di  Lavoro.  Diritto  e 
PoUtica,  Oct.,  1919.    Pp.  5. 

Saposs,  D.  J.    How  the  steel  strike  was  organized.   Survey,  Nov.  8,  1919.    Pp.  3. 

Shaw,  S.  A.  Closed  towns.  Survey,  Nov.  8,  1919.  Pp.  7.  Criticism  of  the 
activities  of  public  officials  in  the  steel  strike. 

Shotwell,  J.  T.  Labor  provisions  in  the  peace  treaty.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Aug., 
1919.     Pp.  12. 

Slighter,  S.  H.  The  management  of  labor.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  27.  Argues  that  the  labor  administrator  should  have  full  authority  as 
to  labor  policies. 

Sparkes,  M.  The  building  trades  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Bull,  Assoc. 
Gen.  Contractors,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  3,  4.  The  work  of  the  industrial 
council  for  the  building  industry. 

Squires,  B.  M.  British  labor  exchanges  and  United  States  employment  offices. 
Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Aug.,  1919.     Pp.  15. 

Squires,  B.  M,  Reabsorption  of  labor,  and  unemployment  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  36. 

Squires,  B.  M.  Readjustment  of  wages  and  working  conditions  of  New  York 
harbor  employees.     Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Aug.,  1919.     Pp.  12. 

Squires,  B.  M.  The  marine  workers'  affiliation  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  35.  History  of  the  component  unions 
and  of  the  affiliation. 

Stoddard,  W.  L.  Just  where  does  the  shop  committee  movem,ent  stand  to-day? 
Factory,  Dec,  1919.     Analysis  of  existing  plans. 

Stoddard,  W.  L.  Labor  and  the  shop  committee.  Indus.  Manag.,  Sept.,  1919. 
Pp.  4.  Argues  that  antagonism  of  the  trade  unions  to  the  shop  committee 
movements  is  avoidable. 

Stoke,  N.  I.  Wages,  hours  and  individual  output.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept., 
1919.  Pp.  26.  A  critical  review  of  the  various  forms  of  industrial  remvmer- 
ation. 

Tawney,  R.  H.  The  report  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission.  Contemp.  Rev., 
Aug.,  1919.  If  the  workers'  demand  is  rejected,  an  increase  in  output  will 
be  prevented. 

Tyson,  F.  The  standard  of  living  of  steel  workers.  The  Review,  Oct.  25,  1919. 
Pp.  3.    The  primary  problems  are  length  of  working  day  and  housing. 

Webb,  S.  The  facts  of  the  strike.  New  Statesman,  Oct.  4,  1919.  Pp.  3.  The 
action  of  the  government  in  the  railway  negotiations  was  provocative. 
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Wjbleh,  W.     Wages  and  some  industrial  fallacies.     Am.  Fed.,  Nov.,  1919. 

Wilson,  T.  Notes  on  labour  unrest.  Econ.  Journ.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  5.  The 
growing  centraluation  of  the  unions  is  given  as  the  chief  cause. 

Wolfe,  A.  B.  Intensive  industrial  training  under  governmental  auspices  in 
icar  time.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  33.  Primarily  historical  but 
includes  some  appraisal  of  results. 

Wolfe,  A.  B.  and  Olsox,  II.  War-time  industrial  employment  of  women  in 
the  United  States.  Journ.  PoL  Econ.,  Oct.,  1919,  Pp.  21.  Deals  with  num- 
ber, eflBciency,  wages,  etc.,  of  women  war  workers. 

Has  organized  labor  estranged  the  nation's  farmers?  Annalist,  Nov.  24,  1919. 
Pp.  2.     Gives  reasons  for  an  affirmative  answer. 

Profit  sharing.  Business  Digest,  Nov,  11,  1919,  P.  1.  The  Larkin  Company's 
stock  distribution  plan. 

Report  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  delegates  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Utiions  Congress  at  Amsterdam.  Am.  Fed.,  Oct., 
1919,     Pp,  32, 

Review  of  labor  legislation.     Am.  Lab.  Legis.  Rev.,  Dec,  1919,     Pp,  125. 

The  railway  strike.    Labour  Gaz.,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp,  3. 

Wages  and  hours  of  hotel  and  restaurant  employees.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Sept., 
1919.     Pp.  37. 

Why  industrial  democracy  failed.  100%  Mag.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  6.  The  his- 
tory of  an  experiment. 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 
(Abstracts  by  C,  A.  Phillips) 
Agoer,  E.  E.     MiLst  restore  gold  standard  to  restore  old  exchanges.     Anna- 
list, Nov.  10,  1919.     Pp.  2.     Parties  in  the  exchange  rates  now  have  to  be 
calculated  on  a  general  commodity  basis  rather  than  on  a  single  gold  basis, 

Allan,  F.  H.  The  one  pound  note.  Bank.  Mag.  (London),  Aug.,  1919.  Pp, 
4,  The  utility  of  the  one  pound  Scotch  bank  note  was  never  more  in  evi- 
dence than  during  the  opening  days  of  the  war. 

Cassei.,  G.  The  depreciation  of  the  German  mark.  Econ.  Journ.,  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  5. 

Clahk,  W.  C.  The  foreign  exchange  situation  and  its  solution.  Trust  Com- 
panies, Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Holds  that  long-term  credit  extended  to  Europe 
would  correct  the  exchanges. 

Damibis,  C.  J.  Le  probleme  des  changes;  les  causes  de  la  fixit4  du  change 
grec.  L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Oct.  18,  1919,  Pp.  6.  An  account  of  the  legislation 
and  practices  that  have  controlled  Greek  exchange. 

EscHER,  H.  Die  Rechnungsabschlusse  von  acht  grossern  schweizerischen 
Ilandelsbanken  fur  das  Jahr  I'JlS.  Zeitschr.  f.  Schweiz.  Stat.  u.  Volkswirts., 
Heft  2,  Jahrgang,  1919.     Pp.  4.     A  record  of  marked  expansion. 
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EsTCOuET,  R.  Would  discard  gold  standard  as  the  basis  of  trade.  Annalist, 
Dec.  15,  1919.  Pp.  5.  Recommends  an  experiment  with  a  "wheat"  standard 
of  value. 

FisHEH,  I.  A  monetary  remedy  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  Comm.  &  Finan. 
Chron.,  Sec.  2.,  Dec.  13,  1919.  Pp.  3.  A  restatement  of  the  author's  plan 
for  a  compensated  dollar. 

Garixo-Caniva,  a.  Gli  indici  dei  prezzi  "Necco"  per  il  1915  ed  il  1916  ed  il 
rincaro  durante  la  guerra  europea.  Rif.  Soc,  July-Aug.,  1919.  Pp.  32. 
A  critical  and  comparative  examination  of  the  Necco  price-indices. 

GomvicH,  P.  P.  The  illusion  of  gold  in  our  financial  system*  Annalist,  Oct. 
20,  1919.    P.  1. 

Gupta,  J.  Indian  currency  and  exchange,  the  relation  of  German  banks  to 
industry.    Journ.  Indian  Econ.  Soc,  June,  1919.     Pp.  5. 

Hawthey,  R.  G.  The  gold  standard.  Econ.  Journ.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  14.  Ad- 
vocates the  use  of  index  numbers  in  the  administrative  control  of  uncovered 
paper  money. 

Howell,  E.  B.  Would  regulate  production  to  stablize  prices.  Annalist,  Nov. 
17,  1919.     P.  1. 

HuBER,  M.  M.  Le  mouvement  des  prix  et  du  cout  de  la,  vie  en  divers  pays 
pendant  la  guerre.  Journ.  de  la  Soc.  de  Stat,  de  Paris.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  33. 
A  detailed  comparative  record  of  wholesale  and  retail  price  changes  since 
1913  with  special  reference  to  France,  England,  Italy,  and  United  States. 

Kale,  V.  G.  Prices  and  exchange,  Journ.  Indian  Econ.  Soc,  June,  1919.  Pp. 
7.  The  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  India  would  bring  relief  from 
high  prices. 

Kiddy,  A.  W.  The  cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain  as  measured  by  its  effect 
upon  trade  and  the  foreign  exchanges.  Bank.  Mag.  (London),  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  5.  Shortage  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  require  heavy  English  im- 
portations despite  high  prices  and  unfavorable  exchanges. 

LiEssE,  A.  La  question  des  changes  ef rangers:  remkdes  empiriques  et  remhdes 
normaux.  L'Econ.  Fran9.,  Oct.  11,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Urges  that  the  govern- 
ment adopt  a  definite  program  looking  toward  increased  production,  re- 
duced imports,  and  the  pajinent  of  the  debt  of  the  state  to  the  bank  of 
France. 

McCaleb,  W.  F.  People's  banks  a  new  era  in  American  economic  history. 
Rev.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Outlines  the  plan  for  a  type  of  bank  to 
function  in  the  field  of  personal  credits,  summarizes  results  of  such  banks 
in  the  states  where  they  have  been  established,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
they  will  free  agricultural  communities  from  the  grip  of  the  merchant. 

Miller,  H.  F.  R.  An  examination  of  the  bank  charter  act  of  1844  with  a 
view  to  its  amendment.  Journ,  Inst.  Bankers,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  12.  No 
radical  alteration  is  desirable. 
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MoRDACNT,  R.  The  world's  gold  production.  Bankers  Mag.,  Aug.,  1919.  Pp. 
6.    The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  1918  was  lowest  for  past  thirteen  years. 

Moi'LTOX,  H.  G.  War  finance  and  the  price  level.  Journ.  Pol.  Sci.,  Oct., 
1919.  Pp.  2;?.  A  study  of  our  wartime  price  changes  in  the  light  of  changes 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

MouLTOx,  H.  G.  Will  prices  fall?  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  16. 
The  continuance  of  high  prices  is  attributed  chiefly  to  a  price-maintenance 
policy  of  our  business  interests.  Recovery  of  production  in  agriculture,  in- 
creased efficiency  in  other  lines,  the  entrance  of  foreign  goods  into  our 
markets,  a  serious  industrial  depression,  these  are  circumstances  that  might 
break  the  resistance  to  price  recessions. 

Patek,  E.  La  crise  de  la  monnaie  d'argent  et  la  haiisse  du  mital-argent. 
L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Nov,  1,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Proposes  debasement  of  silver  and  use 
of  "tickets"  as  substitutes. 

OcALiD,  W.  La  Pologne  et  sea  trots  monnaies.  L'Europe  Nouvelle,  Sept.  6, 
1919.     P.  1. 

PoLiER,  L.  L'oeuvre  parlementaire  dans  le  domaine  du  credit  et  des  ^changes 
commerciaux.  L'Europe  Nou%-elIe,  Nov.  1,  1919.  Pp.  3.  A  review  of  legis- 
lation afiFccting:  (a)  credit  in  favor  of  the  small  trader,  (b)  industrial  credit, 
(c)  credit  to  the  liberated  regions,  and  (d)  credit  for  financing  exports. 

Raffalovich,  a.  La  banque  nationale  de  Belgique  durant  la  guerre,  jusqu'au 
retrait  du  privilege  de  remission  des  billets.  L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Aug.  9,  1919. 
Pp.  4. 

Rice,  D.  S.     The  north  Russian  currency.    Econ.  Journ.,  Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  9. 

Roberts,  G.  E.  /*  the  American  silver  dollar  headed  for  the  melting  pot? 
Econ.  Wld.,  Dec.  20,  1919.  P.  1.  The  present  high  price  of  silver  is  not 
likely  to  be  maintained. 

Roberts,  G.  E.  The  financial  situation.  Review,  Nor.  22,  1919.  Pp.  2.  The 
decline  in  the  world's  gold  output  and  the  increasing  use  of  gold  in  the  arts 
will  necessitate  either  a  restriction  of  bank  credit  or  an  abandonment  of 
the  gold  standard. 

Roberts,  G.  E.  Why  prices  have  risen  and  how  they  will  come  down.  Anna- 
list, Sept.  15,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Prices  arc  a  function  of  the  volume  of  bank 
credit. 

Spaldikg,  W.  F.  The  general  position  of  silver  and  eastern  exchange  and 
banking.     Bank.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1919.     Pp.  19. 

Thompsox,  N.  Mr.  Larkworthy'g  cwrency  proposals.  Econ.  Journ.,  Sept., 
1919.     Pp.  4, 

ToMLix,  J.  H.  The  ideal  savings  and  loan  association.  Am.  Bldg.  Assoc. 
News,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  7. 

Vax  Dorp,  E.  C.  The  deviation  of  exchanges.  Econ.  Journ.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp. 
6.  The  present  unfavorable  or  low  exchanges  are  caused  by  the  extension 
of  the  currency  in  relation  to  the  production  and  exchange. 
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White,  B.  Belgian  war  currency.  Bank.  Mag.  (London),  Oct.,  1919.  Pp. 
13.  The  way  in  which  the  German  invaders  were  circumvented  in  the  cur- 
rency arrangements  of  the  Belgians. 

White,  B.  Russian  war  currency  {illustrated).  Bank.  Mag.,  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  12. 

Zappa,  G.  Le  valutazioni  di  bilanrio  ed  il  variabile  valore  delta  moneta. 
Giorn.   di   Mateniatica   Finanziaria,  June-Sept.,   1919.      Pj).   30. 

American  banking  in  the  South  American  markets.  Bank.  Mag.  (London), 
Sej^t.,  1919.  Pp.  0".  The  agg■ressivene^s  of  two  American  hanks  in  South 
America  has  jeo])ardi/.ed  British  banking  interests  there. 

Banking  in  the  new  age.  Bank.  Mag.  (London),  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  8.  Argues 
for  an  increase  in  English  banking  capital,  an  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
lending  operations  and  less  timidity  in  lending. 

Canadian  e.cchange.  Conun.  Mo.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Canada  exports  heavily 
to  England,  sells  the  relative  bills  in  New  York,  there  building  up  bal- 
ances that  normally  serve  to  equalize  Canadian-American  exchange  condi- 
tions. British  payments  for  Canadian  exports  are  now  slow,  causing  Cana- 
dian balances  in  New  York  to  rule  low.  "It  is  quite  Impossible  to  correct 
the  exchange  rate  hy  gold  shipments  to  the  United  States." 

How  prices  roue  and  fell  In  the  Civil  War  and  the  Great  War.  Bull.  Nat. 
Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  3.  The  course  of  prices  in  the  United 
States  1861-()j  is  closely  paralleled  by  the  same  1914-18. 

Imerrati  italiani  da  giiigno  a  settembre  1919.  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto,  Aug., 
1919.     Pp.  7.     Movements  of  the  Italian  monej^  and  commodities  markets. 

Le  piu  recenti  tendenze  dell'ecoluzione  bancaria.  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto, 
Aug.,  1919.    Pp.  48. 

Operations  of  the  principal  British  bunks  during  the  first  half  of  1919.  Econ. 
Wld.,  Sept.  13,  1919.  Pp.  1.  Twenty-two  foremost  English  banks  doubled 
their  resources,  1914-19. 

Progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Bank.  Mag.  (London), 
Aug.,  1919.  Pp.  15.  Twelve  leading  banks  with  64  per  cent  of  the  deposits 
of  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  hold  "cash  in  hand  and  at  the  Bank 
of  England"  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  their  deposits. 

Progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Bank.  Mag.  (London), 
Oct.,  1919.  P.  1.  Tlie  rates  of  cajiit.il  and  "reserve"  of  twelve  leading  Eng- 
lish banks  fell  from  9  per  cent  in  1917  to  (J  per  cent  in  1918. 

Public  Finance 
(Abstracts  by  Charles  P.  Huse) 
Adams,  H.  C.     Problems  of  budgetary  reform.     Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Oct.,  1919. 
Pp.  18.     Examines  different  types  of  budgets  to  find  the  one  best  suited  to 
American  conditions. 

Arthur,  D.  H.  Municipal  advertising  which  facilitated  tax  collections.  Prt. 
Ink,  Oct.  23,  1919.  British  Columbia  cities  institute  successful  campaigns  to 
prod  up  slow  payers. 
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Beebi:,  H.  F.  Municipal  credit  and  its  new  aspects.  Econ.  Wld.,  Dec.  20, 
1919.  Pp.  3.  The  likelihood  of  large  increases  in  municipal  indebtedness 
makes  necessary  a  more  critical  analysis  of  municipal  finances. 

Cannox,  J.  G.     The  national  budget.     Harper's,  Oct.,  1919. 

Dewaviux,  M.  and  Renaut,  F.  P.  La  taxation  des  benefices  de  guerre  en 
Scandinavie.  Journ.  des  Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  8.  Compares  the  taxation 
of  war  profits  in  tlie  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 

DoucET,  R.  Uue  loterie  de  60  milliardx.  Monde  Econ.,  Sept.  6,  1919.  Pp.  3. 
A  critical  examination  of  a  proi)osal  to  float  a  large  loan  with  lottery 
features. 

DoucET,  R.  Les  impots  en  r^'gime  demagogiqiie.  Monde  Econ.,  Oct.  25,  1919. 
Pj).  3.  Believes  the  French  governuicnt  is  courting  p<>i)ulHrity  by  levying 
light  ta.\es  on  wage  earners  and  not  ])r»'ssing  for  their  collection. 

Fhey,  M.  W.  Needed  reform  in  the  present  federal  tax  laws.  Trust  Com- 
panies, Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  6,  Advocates  repeal  of  excess  of  profits  tax  and 
other  changes. 

Good,  J.  W.  A  national  budgetary  syxtem.  Journ.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc,  Dec, 
1919.  Pp.  5.  Author  is  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on  the  budget. 
Mouse  of  Representatives. 

Gottlieb,  L.  R.  Debts,  revenues  and  e.vpenditures,  and  note  circulation  of  the 
principal  heJligprentn.  Quart.  Rev.  Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pj).  45.  A  useful 
statistical  study. 

Gniziom,  B.  Imposta  straordinnrin  sul  patrimonio  e  prestito  forzoso.  Giorn, 
d.  Econ.,  Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  17. 

Griziotti,  B.  Per  il  disoyno  delle  imposte  patrimonuili.  Giorn.  d.  Econ.,  Nov., 
1919.     Pp.  23. 

Haig,  R.  M.  The  revenue  act  of  litis.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  24. 
Continues  old  tendencies  rather  than  adopts  new  mea.sures. 

IIoARE,  R.  M.  Incidence  of  taxation.  Charity  Organ.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  7. 
Divides  the  British  nation  into  cla.sses  and  estimates  the  tax  burden  on  each. 

.Ti;zE,  G.  L'impot  extraordinaire  sur  le  capital  comme  moyen  de  liquider  les 
charges  fmanciftres  de  la  guerre.  Rev.  Sci.  et  Legis.  Finan.,  July-.\ug., 
1919.  Pj).  ll(i.  The  plan  ffir  a  levy  on  capital  has  no  chance  of  adoption  in 
England,  France,  and  tlic  I'nited  Stales;  it  has  some  chance  in  Italy  and 
a  good  chance  in  Germany. 

Lyoxs,  T.  E.,  Fkrxs,  .1.  H.,  KoBJss,  K.  Dlstrihutiiv  of  income  fa.fe.s  to  lo- 
calities. Single  tax  in  theory  and  in  practice.  The  menace  of  tax-exemp- 
tion.    Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.   11. 

Mario.v,  M.  Statlslique  comparcc  des  impots  de  guerre  aprt'S  1870  et  apr^s 
WIG.  Journ.  Soc  Stat,  dc  Paris.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  9.  The  comparison  shows 
a  number  of  similarities  in  the  tax  policies  of  the  two  periods. 

Maxev,  C.  C.  a  little  history  of  pork.  Nat.  Munic  Rev.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp. 
l.i.     Traces  the  development  of  log-rolling  from   its  beginning  In   \9i2G. 
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NiCHOLSOK,  J.  S.  The  burden  of  public  debt  and  taxation  and  the  return  to 
the  gold  standard.  Econ.  Wld.,  Sept.  20,  1919.  Pp.  3.  The  first  step 
toward  the  gold  standard  should  be  the  reduction  of  public  expenditures 
and  the  cessation  of  public  borrowing. 

Nina,  L.  L'imposta  sui  profitti  di  guerra.  Giorn.  d.  Econ.,  Aug.,  Oct.,  1919. 
Pp.  24,  17. 

Paish,  G.  a  plan  for  a  large  co-operative  international  loan  for  the  restoror- 
tion  of  international  credit.  Econ.  Wld.,  Aug.  30,  1919.  Pp.  2.  To  save 
their  own  credit  the  strong  nations  must  aid  the  weak  in  repairing  the 
war's  damages. 

Pearson-,  C.  C.  The  present  status  of  tax  reform  in  North  Carolina.  So. 
Atlantic  Quart.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  11.  Constitutional  amendments  are  to 
come  before  the  voters  in  1920  for  ratification. 

PiRotr,  G.  L'etat  actuel  de  la  science  des  finances  en  Italie.  Rev.  d'Econ. 
Pol.,  July-Aug.,  1919.  Pp.  23.  Italy  is  now  producing  many  works  in  this 
field  and  advancing  original  theories. 

Plehn,  C.  C.  An  assessment  roll  for  the  income  tax.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Dec, 
1919.  Pp.  1'4.  Points  out  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  lack  of  an  assess- 
ment roll  in  our  federal  income  tax. 

Putnam,  G.  E.  Calls  for  a  halt  in  government  tax-exemption  policy.  Annal- 
ist, Nov.  10,  1919.  P.  1.  Because  of  progressive  rates  in  income  taxation, 
tax  exemption  confers  unequal  benefits. 

Reed,  R.  R.  Discussion  of  surtax  on  capital  profits.  I.  B.  A.  of  A.  Bull., 
Dec.  4,  1919.  Pp.  2.  The  increase  in  capital  value  should  not,  when  prop- 
erty is  sold,  be  regarded  as  current  income. 

RoBixs,  K.  N.  The  evils  of  tax  exemption  as  applied  to  securities.  Econ. 
Wld.,  Aug.  23,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Presents  a  number  of  arguments  against  this 
growing  practice. 

Sakolski,  A.  M.  Removing  the  debt  incubus  by  a  "capital  levy."  Bull.  Nat. 
Tax  Assoc,  Oct.,  1919.    Pp.  2.    A  good  analysis  of  the  plan. 

Saxe,  M.  Tax  jurisdiction  of  littoral  states  to  the  three  mile  limit.  Bull. 
Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  7.  Gives  decisions  which  have  established 
this  right  in  the  case  of  Atlantic  cables. 

Seligman,  E.  R.  a.  The  taxation  of  non-residents  in  the  New  York  income 
tax.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  11.  Discusses  the  general  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  taxation  of  non-residents  and  points  out  the  merits  of 
the  New  York  method  of  dealing  with  this  troublesome  problem. 

Stajvip,  J.  C.  The  special  taxation  of  business  profits.  Econ.  Journ.,  Dec, 
1919.     Pp.  20.     Possible  effects  of  the  American  excess  profits  tax. 

StTRET,  L.  Reparation  et  clauses  financiires.  L'Europe  Nouvelle,  June  21, 
1919. 

VAKir,  M.  H.  Valuation  of  stock-in-trade  and  income  taxation.  Journ.  In- 
dian Econ.  Soc,  June,  1919.    Pp.  3.    Compares  English  and  Indian  practices. 
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WooDwoRTii,  L.  D.  Dangerous  taxation  tendencies.  Protectionist,  Oct.,  1919. 
Pp.  7.  Deplores  the  tendency  to  relay  on  state  subventions  rather  than 
special  assessments  or  local  taxes  and  to  extend  the  privilege  of  tax  ex- 
emption. 

Zaxder,  C.  M.  Tax  'progress  in  Arizona.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  Oct.,  1919. 
Pp.  4.  By  securing  greater  equality  in  assessments  the  state  has  found  it 
easier  to  obtain  appropriations  for  public  works. 

County  assessments,  rates  and  taxes.  Calif.  Tax.  Journ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  8. 
The  figures  for  the  last  five  years  show  marked  increases  in  most  counties 
in  the  tax  burden. 

Growing  need  for  federal  budget.  Comm.  Mo.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  10.  Contrasts 
American  with  British  practice  and  traces  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  a 
budget  in  this  country. 

Les  finances  de  guerre  de  VAngleterre.  Rev.  Sci.  L<5gis.  Finan.,  July- Aug., 
1919.     Pp.  18.     England  is  returning  to  pre-war  budgetary  procedure. 

The  national  accounts.  Bankers  M;ig.  (London),  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  7.  Cannot 
share  the  optimism  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  readjustment  of  German  finance  hi/  a  capital  levy.  II.  Econ.  Journ., 
Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  16.  Reproduces  in  part  Professor  Heinrich  Dietzel's 
article.    Some  classes  will  find  it  much  harder  than  others  to  meet  the  levy. 

The  state  of  the  exchequer.  New  Statesman,  Nov.  1,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Favors  a 
levy  on  capital  to  pay  ofiF  the  British  debt. 

The  third  budget  of  the  Bolshevik  government  of  Rnissia.  Econ.  "VVld.,  Sept. 
13,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Shows  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  the  ruble  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  nationalization. 

The  taxation  of  car  companies  doing  interstate  business.  Yale  Law  Journ., 
June,  1919.  Reviews  the  methods  in  use;  indicates  the  doubtful  legality  of 
many,  and  approves  the  Connecticut  statute  of  1918,  whereby  the  tax  is 
levied  on  that  part  of  the  gross  earnings  which  the  miles  run  by  cars  in 
the  state  bear  to  the  total  car  mileage. 

Population 
(Abstracts  by  A.  B.  Wolfe) 
HcBER,  M.     Chronique  de  dhnographie.    Journ.  de  la  Soc  de  Stat,  de  Paris, 
Dec,  1919.    Pp.  6.    An  interesting  resume  of  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  from  1913  to  1918  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria. 

Latheop,  J.  C.  Income  and  infant  mortality.  Reprinted  from  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  vol.  IX,  no.  4,  Apr.,  1919.  Pp.  5.  A  popular  but 
effective  summary  of  the  correlation  between  working  class  incomes  and 
infant  mortality  rates. 

Mori,  A.  L'emigrazione  dalle  Isole  Eolie.  Riv.  Ital.  di  Sociologia,  Jan. -June, 
1919.  Pp.  13.  Emigration  studied  in  a  group  of  Italian  islands  where  both 
its  causes  and  its  eflfects  have  a  somewhat  unusual  character. 
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Phelps,  E.  B.  The  mortality  from  alcohol  in  the  United  States.  Am.  Under- 
writer, Aug.,  1919.  Pp.  10.  A  reprint  by  request  of  an  article  of  the  same 
title  from  the  transactions  of  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  Washington,   1912. 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

(Abstracts  by  Henry  J.  Harris) 
Baquebo,  E.  G.     Los  retiros  obreros  en  Espana.     Rev.  Nac.  de  Econ.,  Mar.- 
Apr.,  1919.     Pp.  12.     History  of  old-age  pensions  in  Spain  with  account  of 
new  law   (decree  of  March  11,  1919)   establishing  compulsory  contributory 
system. 

Brosmith,  W.  Difference  in  principle  between  casualty  and  life  insurance 
contracts.  Econ.  World,  Dec.  20,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Examination  of  court  de- 
cisions. 

DoDD,  E.  L.  A  comparison  of  the  premiums  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and 
annuity  association  with  those  of  other  legal  reserve  companies.  Univ.  Texas 
Bull.,  Jan.  15,  1919.  Pp.  19.  The  rates  seem  to  be  from  7  to  9  per  cent 
lower,  with  the  proviso  of  an  increase  of  one  ninth  for  teachers  leaving 
the  profession. 

Downey,  E.  H.  and  Kelly,  G.  C.  Papers  presented  May  23,  1919.  II.  The 
revision  of  Pennsylvania  compensation  insurance  rates,  1918.  Proc.  Cas. 
Act.  &  Stat.  Soc,  May  23,  1919.  Pp.  31.  Explanation  of  methods  used, 
with  statistical  tables,  formulas,  diagrams,  etc. 

Fisher,  A,  War  losses  of  British  and  German  insurance  companies.  Annalist, 
Oct.  27,  1919.  P.  1.  For  all  ages  from  18  to  44.  the  mortality  during  the 
war  period  is  higher ;  maximum  German  rate  is  at  age  21,  and  is  43.5  per 
1,000;  for  the  British  prudential,  maximum  is  47.4  per  1,000  at  age  21. 

Hoffman",  F.  L.  A  critique  of  the  first  report  of  the  New  Jersey  commission 
on  health  insurance,  old  age  insurance  and  pensions.  Econ.  W^orld,  Aug. 
9,  1919.  Pp.  3.  "There  is  not  a  single  concrete  suggestion  in  the  report 
which  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  existing  methods  and  aiming  at  a  better  state  of  health." 

HuLBERT,  E.  D.  Pensions  and  profit-sharing.  Journ.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc, 
Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  4.  Synopses  of  systems  used  by  several  large  banks  in  the 
United  States. 

Hunter,  A.  The  American-Canadian  mortality  investigation.  Journ.  Inst. 
Actuaries,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  10.  Synopses  of  volume  2,  covering  plan  of  in- 
surance, residence  in  groups  of  states  in  the  United  States,  residence  in 
certain  provinces,  causes  of  death  and  classes  with  $50,000  or  more  insurance. 

Illoen,  J.  Die  xoirtschaftliche  Bedeutung  der  Versicherungs-Darlehen. 
Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicherungswis.,  Apr.,  1919.  Pp.  25.  General  review 
of  policy  loans. 

Insolera,  F.  SuU'assicurazione  obbligatoria  contro  la  invaliditd  e  la  vec- 
chiaia.  Giorn.  di  Mat.  Finan.,  Mar.,  1919.  Pp.  15.  A  study  of  proposed 
Italian  old-age  legislation. 
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Langbtaff,  M.  p.  Contributory  causes  of  the  heavy  increase  in  the  business 
of  American  and  Canadian  life  insurance  companies.  Econ.  World,  Aug. 
80,  1919.  Pp.  2.  The  war,  the  influenza  epidemic,  hope  that  value  of  money 
will  increase  in  future,  good  business  conditions,  etc.  are  influences. 

McCoRMACK,  P.  H.  Group  insurance  with  abstract  of  the  discussion.  Jom-n. 
Inst.  Actuaries,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  24.  General  account  of  the  American 
practice;  concludes  "it  seems  to  leave  many  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  insurance  of  wage-earners  to  a  large  extent  unsolved." 

Macket,  Mackall  and  Compaky.  a  report  on  compensation,  liability,  and 
automobile  insurance.  Bull.  Assoc.  Gen.  Contractors,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  4. 
General  contractors  by  forming  groups  in  each  city  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  place  their  insurance  in  a  company  selected  by  the  officials  of 
their  organization. 

Martin-Saint-Leon,  M.  E.  Les  assurance  sociales  en  Alsace  et  en  Lorraine. 
R^f.  Soc,  Nov.  1-16,  1919.  Pp.  31.  Analysis  of  the  German  laws  on  sick- 
ness, accidents  and  invalidity — old-age  in  force  in  Alsace-Lorraine  under 
German  control;  reasons  for  continuing  them  and  suggested  changes. 

Meyer,  H.  Kriegsicirkung  auf  den  Versicherungabest  und  der  deutschen 
privaten  Lebensversicherungs  Unternehmungen.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  g.  Versiche- 
rungswis.,  July,  1919.  Pp.  33.  General  review  of  the  situation  in  Germany, 
with  summary  statistical  tables.  In  1914  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  were 
war  deaths;  tliis  gradually  decreased  each  year  and  in  1918  it  was  35.8 
per  cent. 

MicHELBACHER,  G.  F.  Paper  presented  May  33,  1919.  I.  Casualty  insurance 
for  automobile  owners.  Proc.  Cas.  Act.  &  Stat.  Soc,  May  23,  1919.  Pp.  30. 
Describes   public  liability,  property  damage,  and  collision. 

Mitchell,  J.  Defects  in  compensation  law.  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Ind.  Ck)mm., 
Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Discusses  benefits,  medical  aid,  waiting  time,  coverage, 
administration. 

Shaw,  W.  B.  Uncle  Sam,  underwriter.  Rev.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  7.  Scope 
and  work  of  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

Woodward,  J.  H.  Address  of  the  president,  Joseph  H.  Woodward,  May  23, 
1919,  "Insurance  and  human  behavior."  Proc  Cas.  Act.  &  Stat.  Soc,  May 
23,  1919.  Pp.  16.  Only  by  discussing  insurance  problems  with  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  psychological  mechanisms  involved  can  we  achieve  some 
control  of  social  phenomena. 

Zachee,  G.  Das  problem  der  Arbeitslosenversicherung.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Versicherungswis.,  Jan.,  1919.  Pp.  14.  Reviews  plans  proposed,  but  urges 
fullest  development  of  methods  for  placing  workers. 

American  fire  insurance  abroad.  Americas,  June,  1919.  Pp.  5.  Twenty 
United  States  companies  have  formed  the  American  Foreign  Insurance  As- 
sociation to  develop  foreign  business. 

Fight  over  plan  to  abolish  War  Risk  Bureau.  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  7,  1919. 
P.  1.  Work  accomplished  to  October,  1919,  and  defense  of  present  organ- 
ization. 
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Italy:  The  national  institute  for  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  labor. 
Intern.  Rev.  Agri.  Econ.,  June-July,  1919.  Pji.  13.  History  of  the  insti- 
tute, operations  and  recent  laws. 

Old  age  pensions  act,  1919.  Nat.  Ins.  Gaz.  (London),  Jan.  10,  1920.  P.  1. 
New  law  provides  pension  of  10s.  weekly,  with  reductions  in  case  of  private 
means.    Age  remains  70. 

The  industrial  insurance  inquiry.  Nat.  Ins.  Gaz.  (London),  Nov.  29,  1919. 
Pp.  2.  Digest  of  parts  of  evidence  now  being  taken  by  the  British  De- 
partmental Committee  on  Industrial  Insurance. 

The  pension  system  in  the  United  States.  Journ.  Comp.  Legis.  &  Intern. 
Law,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Digest  of  Professor  Glasson's  study  of  military 
pensions  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  status  of  American  insurance.  Econ.  World.,  Dec.  27,  1919.  Pp. 
2.  Summary  of  report  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Unemployment  insurance  bill.  Nat.  Ins.  Gaz.  (London),  Jan.  10,  17,  1920. 
Pp.  2,  2.  New  bill  covers  persons  under  health  insurance  act  except  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service.  Benefits  are  men  15s.,  women  12s.  weekly. 
Contributions  (equally  from  employers  and  insured)  men  3  pence,  women 
21/2  pence  weekly;  state  will  add  one  third  of  contributions  paid.  About 
11,750,000  persons  wiU  be  included.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  administers 
the  system. 

Pauperism,  Charities,  and  Relief  Measures 
(Abstracts  by  George  B.  Mangold) 
Crane,  R.  N.  Infant  welfare  legislation.  Journ.  Comp.  Legis.,  Apr.,  1919. 
Discusses  legislation  in  the  British  Dominion  and  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  bastardy  laws  and  mothers'  pensions.  Briefly  summarizes  the  Nor- 
wegian law  of  1915  pertaining  to  illegitimacy.  Mentions  a  number  of  states 
having  eugenic  marriage  laws  and  comments  on  the  new  Wisconsin  law.  Also 
follows  growth  of  sterilization  laws  and  registers  approval  of  the  plan. 

Feugere,  E.  L'assistance  publique  a  Paris.  L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Oct.  25,  1919. 
Gives  statistics  for  the  year  1918  relating  to  public  expenditures  in  Paris 
for  hospital  care  and  administration.  Appropriation  exceeded  100  million 
francs,  a  figure  which  is  considerably  increased  for  1919.  Special  reference 
is  made  to  service  connected  with  influenza  patients,  infants  and  women, 
and  to  the  projected  program  for   anti-tuberculosis  work. 

Glaser,  a.  The  truth  about  Austria.  Charity  Organ.  Rev.,  Dec,  1919.  An 
account  of  various  methods  of  social  work  now  carried  on  in  Austria.  Con- 
tains an  indication  of  the  misery  that  prevails. 

McCoRD,  C.  P.  Physical  and  mental  condition  of  delinquent  boys.  Journ. 
Delinquency,  Sept.,  1919,  According  to  this  study  of  100  boys  at  the  Berk- 
shire Industrial  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y,,  12  per  cent  are  feeble-minded,  10 
per  cent  follow  perverted  sex  practices,  16  per  cent  have  defective  vision, 
51  per  cent  suffer  from  sexual  retardation,  and  35  per  cent  are  physically 
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retarded.  When  compared  with  public  school  children  in  Albany  they  show 
four  times  as  high  a  proportion  of  afiFcctions  of  nose  and  throat,  five  times 
of  ear  trouble,  and  five  and  a  half  times  of  mental  deficiency.  In  some  re- 
spects, however,  they  are  superior  to  the  school  children.  The  results  ob- 
tained are  used  as  a  basis  for  constructive  suggestions  relating  to  the  handl- 
ing of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Maixet,  C.  E.  The  C.  O.  S.:  its  history  and  its  aims.  Charity  Organ.  Rev., 
May,  1919.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  has  existed  for  fifty  years. 
Its  aims  are  broadening,  but  it  must  continue  to  wage  war  against  imwise 
methods  of  relief  and  against  the  acceptance  of  a  great  mass  of  poverty  as  a 
permanent  condition.  It  must  insist  on  thorough  investigation,  cooperative 
efiFort,  the  upbuilding  of  character,  and  constructive  treatment  of  appli- 
cants for  relief. 

Price,  E.  C.  Voting  charities.  Charity  Organ.  Rev.,  July,  1919.  An  account 
of  methods  in  former  days  when  the  benefits  of  a  charity  were  partly  de- 
pendent on  the  suffrages  of  the  general  body  of  subscribers  and  when  men 
were  asked  to  contribute  with  the  virtual  promise  that  some  dependent  in 
whom  they  were  interested  would  be  pensioned.  The  system  has  been 
greatly  modified,  but  still  exists  and  is  used  by  certain  agencies.  The 
writer  looks  hopefully  for  the  abolition  of  this  evlL 

Statistics 

(Abstracts  by  Horace  Secrist) 

Bartok,  D.  M.  The  course  of  icomen's  wages.  Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  July, 
1919.  Pp.  45.  Has  to  do  with  the  normal  conditions  of  women  wage- 
earners  and  avoids  special  cases  of  high  or  low  wages.  Concludes  that 
"whereas  before  the  war  the  majority  of  women  earned  between  10s.  and 
15s.  per  week,  they  now  earn  between  25s.  and  35s.  (12s.  6d.  and  17s.  6d.  by 
pre-war  standards)." 

Beissexdex,  p.  F.  Emploj/menf  policy  and  labor  stability  in  a  Pacific  coast 
department  store.  Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  40.  Treats  of  labor 
turnover  in  a  mercantile  establishment  and  is  in  contrast  to  most  discussions 
of  this  topic  which  have  to  do  with  manufacturing  industries. 

Ca3itelli,  F.  p.  SuU'applicazione  delle  probabilita  parziali  alia  statistica. 
Giorn.  di  Matematica  Finanziaria,  June-Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  11. 

Chaxev,  L.  W.  Prewar  and  wartime  accident  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  4.  Continues  the  previous  studies 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  brings  the  record  down  to  1919. 

Day,  E.  E.  Classification  of  statistical  series.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc, 
Dec,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Criticizes  the  current  definitions  and  explanations  of 
statistical  series  by  writers  of  text-books  on  statistics  and  develops  three 
types  of  series. 

Douglas,  D.  H.  Is  the  new  immigration  more  unskilled  than  the  old?  Quart. 
Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  June,  1919.  Pp.  11.  The  author  answers  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative. 
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EsTES,  L.  V.  Unit  cost  accounting  for  control.  Indus.  Manag.,  Nov.,  1919. 
Pp.  5.  Interesting  because  of  the  cost  units.  Units  designed  so  as  to  be 
applicable  directly  to  the  finished  product. 

FoERSTER,  R.  F.  The  Italian  factor  in  the  race  stock  of  Argentina.  Quart. 
Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  June,  1919.  Pp.  24.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  is  held 
to  be  the  proportion  which  the  Italians  and  their  children  make  of  the  total 
population  of  Argentina. 

Forsyth,  C.  H.  Trend  of  longevity  in  the  United  States.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am. 
Stat.  Assoc,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  6.  Concludes  "that  there  was  an  average  gain 
of  a  year  and  a  half  per  decade  (1890-1910)  in  the  average  duration  of  life 
but  in  spite  of  considerable  retrogression  at  the  higher  ages."  Data  are 
computed  for  only  each  tenth  age. 

Frankel,  L.  K.  and  Dublik,  L.  I.  Influenza  mortality  among  wage-earners 
and  their  families.  A  preliminary  statement  of  results.  Am.  Journ.  Public 
Health,  vol.  LX,  no.  10,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  12.  A  careful  study  of  the  inci- 
dence of  influenza  among  white  and  colored  wage-earners  October,  1918,  to 
June  30,  1919,  based  upon  accurate  figures  obtained  from  nearly  12,000,000 
policies  in  force  and  105,552  claims.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Goodwin,  L.  H.  Long-range  view  of  copper  economics  of  the  world.  Anna- 
list, Dec.  15,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Statistics  of  production  of  the  past  thirty-four 
years — tabular  and  graphic. 

Hanna,  H.  S.  Summary  of  increased  cost  of  living,  July,  1914  to  June,  1919. 
Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  9.  Summarizes  the  figures  and  compares 
them  with  other  available  data. 

KiAER,  A.  N.  An  attempt  at  a  statistical  determination  of  the  birthrate  in 
the  United  States.    Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  16. 

LucHARS,  A.  German  machine  tool  industries  in  1919.  Iron  Age,  Dec.  11, 
1919.  Pp.  '4.  Prospects  as  to  labor  and  materials,  limitation  of  American 
tools.     Prices  now  and  in  1914. 

MooRE,  H.  L.  Crop  cycles  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States. 
Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  May,  1919.  Pp.  17.  Maintains  that  the  yield  of 
the  leading  cereal  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  tends  to  vary  in  well  de- 
fined cycles,  and  that  the  crop  cycles  tend  to  synchronize  with  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Ogbtjex,  W.  E.  Analysis  of  the  standard  of  living  in  the  districts  of  Columbia, 
1916.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  June,  1919.  Pp.  16.  On  the  basis  of 
data  on  family  budgets  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, the  author,  by  means  of  formulas,  determines  how  the  expenditure 
for  various  items  of  the  family  budget  varies  with  the  size  of  the  income  and 
with  the  size  of  the  family. 

Pearl,  R.  Preliminary  note  on  the  incidence  of  epidemic  influenza  among  the 
actively  tuberculous.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  4. 
Answers  the  question:  "Were  actively  tuberculous  persons  more  or  less 
likely  to  contract  influenza  during  the  epidemic  than  non-tuberculous  mem- 
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bers  of  the  general  population  living  \mder  essentially  the  same  environ- 
mental conditions,  and  equally  exposed  to  infection." 

Peari.,  R.  and  Burger,  M.  H.  Eetail  prices  of  food  during  1917  and  1918. 
Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  29.  Aim  of  the  paper  is 
to  put  on  record  data  on  the  course  of  retail  food  prices  in  the  United  States 
during  our  participation  in  the  Great  War.  The  data  cover  the  period  Oct. 
6,  1918,  to  Dec.  28,  1919,  and  "show  in  many  striking  ways  the  almost  imme- 
diate effect  of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  food  administration." 

Persox,  H.  S.  Statistical  control  inchtdincj  costs  as  a  factor  I'/i  production. 
Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  11.  Discusses  the  meaning  of  statistics 
and  their  applications  in  business  analysis. 

Secrist,  H.  Automobile,  motor-truck  and  motor-cycle  street  accidents  in  Chi- 
cago. Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  21.  Covers  April, 
July,  and  Norembcr,  1918,  and  January,  1919.  Is  based  on  police  record  of 
Chicago,  but  does  not  include  accidents  reported  to  the  South  Park,  West 
Park  and  Lincoln  Park  commissioners. 

Secrist,  H.  Food  expenditure  by  men  and  women.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat. 
Assoc,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  5.  Study  of  the  expenditures  by  men  and  women 
for  6,943  meals  purchased  at  a  cafeteria.  The  relation  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  food  by  women  is  86.8  per  cent  of  that  expended  by  men. 

Stamp,  J.  C.  The  wealth  and  income  of  the  chief  powers.  Journ.  Royal  Stat. 
Soc,  July,  1919.  Pp.  66.  America  has  an  "immense  absolute  lead  in  real 
wealth."  "The  difference  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  is  not 
so  considerable"  as  has  been  claimed.  Contains  a  useful,  general  and  classi- 
fied bibliography  of  books,  periodicals  and  statistical  publications  dealing 
with  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Suzuki,  J.  P.  Iron  and  steel  demand  and  output  in  Japan.  Iron  Age,  Dec. 
II,  1919.  P.  1.  Consumption  before,  during,  and  after  the  war.  Importa- 
tion a  continuing  necessity. 

Diagram  of  pig  iron  production  and  prices,  1911-1919.  Iron  Age,  Dec.  4,  1919. 
Pp.  2. 

United  States  steadily  increasing  her  maritime  strength.  Annalist,  Dec.  8, 
1919.  Pp.  2.  America  now  holds  first  place  as  carrier  of  her  own  exports. 
New  shipping  lines  started.     Problems  of  return  cargo. 

Women  in  railroad  service.  Ry.  Age,  Nov.  14,  1919.  P.  1.  Number  of  em- 
ployees: January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  1919,  by  occupations,  by  territories. 


NOTES 

The  following  names  have  been  added  to  the  membership  of  the 
American  Economic  Association: 

Armand-Delille,  M.,  32  Avenitlo  Cinco  de  Mayo,  Mexico  City,  Mex. 

Bathke,  W.,  4046  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Braga,  C,    Rua  Gabizo  213,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Bauer,  Stephen,  58  Leismenstrasse,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Best,  Harry,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Cole,  Philip  S.,  North  Carver,  Mass. 

Cooley,  B.,  144  East  6th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Day,  Miss  M.  E.,  Sunderland  House,  Curzon  St.,  London,  Eng. 

Franklin,  I.  C,  4529  Iowa  Ave.  N,  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Faubel,  Arthur  L.,  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

Hainer,  E.  J.,  1339  South  19th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Harper,  Walter  R.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hayford,  F.  Leslie,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jacobs,  Miss  Theo.,  1904  Bolton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Jay,  Pierre,  15  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Keyser,  F.  Morgan,  455  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Markham,  James  J.,  150  Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Marston,  Oliver  J.,  1186  West  31st  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Mueller,  Clara  H.,  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Murphy,  Bernard  E.,  Victoria  University  College,  Wellington,  N.  Z. 

Olsen,  Reuel  L.,  1045  West  35th  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Rader,  Alexander  K.,  Howard,  Kansas. 

Patterson,  T.  H.  Hoge,  4231  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prince,  L.  M.,  110  East  65th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Romen,  Anthony  B.,  Treasury  Annex,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Sasaki,  Yukitada,  No.  28,  Mikawa-Dai-Machi,  Azabu,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Sato,  K.,  Care  of  Mrs.  Cowan,  232  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

Schlafly,  J.  F.,  410  Third  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sumner,  Edward  A.,  126  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Swindley,  Hugh,  82  Lowell  Ave.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Thompson,  T.  B.,  Maryland  State  College,  College  Park,  Md. 

Thorp,  G.  E.,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Van  Dusen,  A.  P.,  1008  E.  Adams  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wilbur,  Rollin  A.,  720  Cuyahoga  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wilcox,  Herbert  M.,  200  Edgehill  Road,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Winkler,  Hermann,  Seminarstrasse  3,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  prizes  offered  by  Hart  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx  for  1919  have  been  awarded  as  follows:  In  Class  A,  first 
prize  was  granted  to  Edgar  S.  Furniss  for  an  essay  entitled  "The  po- 
sition of  the  laborer  in  a  system  of  nationalism" ;  second  prize  to  T. 
Bruce  Robb  for  an  essay  entitled  "The  guarantee  of  bank  deposits." 
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In  Class  B,  first  prize  was  granted  to   Earl  Bryan  Schwulst   for  a 
study  on  "Tlie  American  street  railway  problem." 

The  Amherst  Memorial  Fellowship  for  the  Study  of  Social,  Eco- 
nomic, and  Political  Institutions  "to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
Amherst  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  an  ideal"  has  been  founded  at 
Amherst  College.  A  fellow  shall  be  appointed  every  second  year  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  four  years.  For  this  purpose  $100,000  has 
recently  been  given  by  an  unknown  donor  and  the  fund  will  provide 
$2,000  a  year  for  each  fellow. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  has  been  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  conference  on  socialist  principles  and  tactics. 

Persons  interested  in  the  United  States  exchange  professorships 
with  Hispanic  countries  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Herbert  I. 
Priestly,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Hispanic  American  Relations, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

The  Bankers  Statistics  Corporation  (58  West  39th  St.,  New  York), 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  departments  of  economics  in  several 
of  the  large  universities,  offers  to  all  universities  the  right  to  subscribe 
to  its  Weekly  Service  (delivery,  however,  to  be  made  thirty  days  late) 
at  $36  per  annum.  This  is  the  regular  Service  supplied  to  banks  and 
to  industrial  concerns  at  $210.  Among  the  contributing  editors  are: 
H.  Parker  Willis,  H.  J.  Davenport,  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  E.  W.  Kem- 
merer,  C.  W.  Gerstenberg,  Willford  I.  King,  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Guy 
E.  Snider,  and  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman.  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Farnsworth, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  is  president 
of  this  corporation.  Among  the  recent  articles  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  Service  are:  The  outlook  for  tax  reduction,  by  C.  W. 
Gerstenberg;  Foreign  trade  and  foreign  exchange,  by  H.  Parker  Willis; 
The  significance  of  the  weekly  statements  of  the  New  York  clearing 
house  banks  and  of  the  federal  reserve  banks,  by  O.  M.  W.  Sprague; 
Inflation,  by  E.  W.  Kemmerer;  Current  analyses,  by  H.  J.  Davenport; 
The  public  debt;  how  fast  should  it  be  paid?  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman; 
The  credit  risk  in  Latin-American  trade,  by  G.  E.  Snider;  Foreign 
credits  and  the  Edge  bill,  by  O.  M.  W.  Sprague;  When  and  how  should 
the  federal  government  pay  its  war  debt?  by  Willford  I.  King;  Some 
actual  and  proposed  changes  in  the  federal  tax  law,  by  Charles  W. 
Gerstenberg;  and  How  shall  we  finance  the  public  debt,  by  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman. 
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The  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Joint  Census  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  American  Statistical  and  the  American  Economic  associations 
appeared  under  date  of  December  21,  1919  (pp.  34). 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  Commercial 
Engineering  containing  a  report  of  the  conference  on  business  training 
for  engineers  and  engineering  training  for  students  of  business  held 
in  Washington,  June  23-25,  1919  (Bull.,  1919,  No.  58,  pp.  180).  The 
report  is  edited  by  Mr.  Glenn  L.  Swiggett,  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee.  In  the  appendix  is  a  summary  of  courses  of  study  in  engi- 
neering and  commerce  in  various  universities  with  a  brief  statement  of 
present  practice  and  changes  contemplated. 

The  Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  New  York  City,  announces  that 
it  has  undertaken  the  translation  into  English  of  Herman  Schleuter's 
Die  Chartisten-Beicegung :  Ein  Beitrage  zur  Social politischen  Ges- 
chichte  Englands.  The  work  was  originally  published  in  1916  and 
the  translation  is  undertaken  to  meet  a  need  for  a  work  of  this  sort 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  English  students. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  reissued  their  History  of  Trade 
Unionism,  bringing  down  to  date  the  material  which  has  accumulated 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  in  1894. 

A  new  edition  of  Fabian  Essays  with  an  introduction  by  Sidney 
Webb  is  announced. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
George  E.  Roberts  was  elected  president;  Carroll  W.  Doten  and  Hor- 
ace Secrist,  vice-presidents;  and  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  the  state  of  California  an- 
nounces that  its  monthly  publication,  California  Safety  News  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  one  (525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco). 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  begun  the  publication  of  a  weekly  entitled  The  Market 
Reporter.  Information  in  regard  to  marketing  will  be  given  in  leading 
articles,  weekly  and  monthly  summaries  of  movement,  marketing,  and 
prices  of  specified  commodities  and  tabulated  statistics  with  interpreta- 
tive text.     The  first  issue  appeared  January  3,  1920. 

B.  W.  Huebsch  announces  the  publication  of  The  Freeman,  a  weekly 
paper  to  be  edited  by  Francis  Neilson  and  Albert  Jay  Nock  (32  West 
58th  St.,  New  York,  $6  per  year). 

The  first  issue  of  Taxation,  a  journal  of  economic  justice,  appeared 
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in  January,  1920.  This  is  under  the  editorship  of  Stoughton  Cooley 
and  the  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  a  year  (17  West  42d  St.,  New 
York). 

The  Supreme  Economic  Council  of  Great  Britain  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  (London,  Stationery  Office, 
9d.  each). 

A  Fortnightly  Survey  of  French  Economic  Conditions  is  being  pub- 
lished under  the  Direction  Generale  des  Services  Fran9ais  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  65  Broadway,  New  York. 

An  Economic  Review  of  the  Foreign  Press,  formerly  published  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  War  Office  of  Great  Britain  is  continuing  pub- 
lication under  private  auspices  (Watergate  House,  Adelphi,  London, 
W.  C.  2,  Is.  weekly). 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  new  books  the  following  have 

been  received: 

William  R.  Basset,  JVhen  the  Workmen  Help  You  Manage  (Century). 

Huntly  Carter,  The  Limits  of  State  Industrial  Control   (Stokes). 

Philip  Davis,  Immigration  and  Americanization  (Ginn). 

Samuel  Gompers,  Labor  and  Common  Welfare  (Dutton). 

M.  B.  Hammond,  British  Labor  Conditions  and  Legislation  during  the 
War  (Oxford  Univ.  Press). 

Allan  C.  Haskell,  How  to  Make  and  Use  Graphic  Charts  (Codex  Bk. 
Co.). 

Henry  Higgs,  A  Primer  of  National  Finance  (Methuen). 

Don  D.  Lescohier,  The  Labor  Market   (Macmillan). 

John  A.  Ryan,  The  Church  and  Socialism  and  Other  Essays  (Uni- 
versity Press). 

Oswald  St.  Clair,  The  Physiology  of  Credit  and  of  Money  (King). 

Abbott  Payson  Usher,  An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  History  of 
England   (Hougliton,   Mifflin). 

The  Review  has  received  the  following  appreciative  notices  of  Del 

Vecchio,  who  died  in  1917: 

Giulio  Salvatore  Del  Vecchio  {18Jf5-1017),  by  Prof.  Costantino  Bres- 
ciani-Turroni,  reprinted  from  Annuario  della  R.  Universita  di 
Geneva,  1918. 

L'Opera  Scientifica  di  G.  S.  Del  Vecchio,  by  Filippo  Virgilii,  pub- 
lished by  Fratelli  Bocca,  Torino. 

Giulio  Salvatore  Del  Vecchio,  con  Lettera  del  Prof.  Gino  Riocchi  at 
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Prof.  Albano  Sorbelli,  published  by   Cooperativa   Tipografica   Az- 

zoguidi. 
Giulio  Salvatore  Del  Vecchio  e  la  sua  Opera  Scientifica,  reprinted  from 

Dizionario  di  Legislazione  Sociale,  1917. 
Prof.  aw.  Giulio  Salvatore  Del  Vecchio,  reprinted  from  L'Universita 

Italiana,  1917. 

Appointments  and  Resignations 

Mr.  Appert,  of  the  Foreign  Credits  Department  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  is  giving  a  course  in  financing  foreign  trade  at  the 
Wall  Street  Division  of  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance. 

Mr.  John  W,  Ballard,  formerly  instructor  in  business  administra- 
tion at  the  A.  E.  F.  University  in  France,  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  business  administration  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bascom  Barnard  is  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Trinity 
College,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  John  Bauer,  formerly  of  Princeton  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed technical  advisor  in  the  newly  organized  traction  division  of 
the  Law  Department  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hubert  E.  Bice,  formerly  at  Ohio  State  University,  is  now  as- 
sistant professor   of  business   administration  in   Syracuse   University. 

Dr.  Jesse  H.  Bond,  formerly  at  the  University  of  Idaho  and  more 
recently  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  Washington,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Professor  Ezra  Bowen  has  been  promoted  to  an  associate  professor- 
ship in  economics  at  Lehigh  University. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Burchell  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  accounting 
and  office  management  at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  John  G.  Callan  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  factory  man- 
agement at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Professor  William  R.  Camp  has  gone  from  North  Carolina  State 
College  to  the  University  of  California,  where  he  is  giving  courses  in 
cooperative  marketing  and  conducting  investigations  along  that  line. 
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Professor  Frank  T.  Carlton  resigned  his  position  in  Albion  College 
last  September  to  become  head  of  the  department  of  economics  in  De- 
Pauw  University. 

Mr.  Fred  E.  Clark  resigned  his  position  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  is  this  year  associate  professor  of  economics  and  marketing  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Crocker  who  has  been  assistant  in  economics  at  Tufts 
College  has  been  promoted  to  an  instructorship  in  economics  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  course  in  elementary  economics  at  Jackson  College. 

Dr.  Stuart  Daggett,  professor  of  railway  transportation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  lectured  at  Yale  University  in  January  on  the 
subject  of  railway  problems. 

Professor  E.  R.  Dewsnup  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  commerce 
at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  England,  and  has  accordingly  resigned 
his  position  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Boris  Emmet  has  resigned  his  position  as  labor  manager  of  the 
New  York  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturer's  Association  and  has  be- 
come assistant  production  manager  in  charge  of  labor  with  Schloss 
Brothers  and  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  John  Foerster  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  accounting  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce. 

Professor  W.  E.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  serv- 
ing as  executive  secretary  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  at 
Washington. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Hutchinson,  professor  of  commerce  at  the  University 
of  California,  has  accepted  the  position  of  commercial  attache  to  the 
American  Embassy  at  London.  • 

Dr.  Eliot  Jones,  of  Lcland  Stanford  University,  is  to  teach  in  the 
summer  session  at  the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  David  Kinlej',  in  October,  resigned  his  position  as  member  of 
the  Research  Committee  of  tlie  Division  of  History  and  Economics  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Professor  James  M.  Leake,  formerly  of  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  is  now  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  economics  at 
the  University  of  Florida. 

Dr.  William  M.  Leiserson  is  now  chairman  of  the  labor  adjustment 
board  of  the  Rochester  Clothing  Industry. 
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Dr.  Robert  J.  McFall,  who  served  during  the  war  as  commissioner 
of  the  cost  of  living  of  Canada,  has  been  appointed  extension  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Dr.  Thomas  Walker  Page,  who  was  acting  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  after  the  resignation  of  Professor  Taussig, 
has  recently  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto,  professor  of  social  economics,  and  Dr.  Solo- 
mon Blum  associate  professor  of  economics,  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  collaborating  in  giving  a  fifteen  weeks'  intensive  training 
course  for  community  workers. 

Dr.  Carl  C.  Plehn,  professor  of  finance  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  lecturing  on  taxation  at  Columbia  University  during  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  business  adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  California  during  the  second  semester. 

Mr.  David  J.  Saposs  has  completed  a  study  of  the  immigrant  and 
the  American  labor  movement  for  the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Eco- 
nomic Amalgamation  of  the  Carnegie  Americanization  Study.  He  is 
now  with  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  of  New  York  City  help- 
ing in  an  investigation  of  the  steel  strike  which  this  bureau  is  making 
for  the  Interchurch  World  Movement.  Mr.  Saposs  is  also  lecturer 
for  the  United  Labor  Education  Committee  of  New  York  City.  This 
body  is  directing  the  educational  work  of  the  members  of  over  a  dozen 
unions  including  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  is  lecturing 
at  the  University  of  California  upon  taxation  and  public  finance  dur- 
ing the  second  semester. 

Professor  H.  E.  Sheppard,  formerly  of  Ohio  State  University,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  in  economics  at  the  University  of  California 
for  the  second  semester.  He  will  give  courses  in  economic  geography 
and  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hale  Tennant,  for  the  past  two  years  state  marketing  director 
of  Michigan,  has  been  made  associate  professor  of  economics  at  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College. 

Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  is  a  member  of  the  Second  Industrial  Con- 
ference, appointed  by  the  President,  which  has  been  in  session  at 
Washington  since  the  first  of  December. 
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Dr.  Rufus  S.  Tucker  has  been  appointed  George  H.  Lcatherbee  in- 
structor in  income  taxation  at  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Sidney  Wilcox,  assistant  in  economics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  appointed  acting  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada. 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  WORLD'S  MERCANTILE  MARINE 

The  recent  isisue  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  for  191I)-1920 
is  the  fir.st  publication  giving  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  view  of 
the  effects  of  the  late  war  upon  the  world's  mercantile  marine.  It 
is  the  first  edition  issued  entirely  free  from  censorship  since  the 
war  began.  The  main  body  of  the  Register  contains  particulars 
of  practically  all  sea-going  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  and  upwards, 
and  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  Con- 
cealment as  regards  losses  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  vessel  tonnages  of  the  connnercial  nations  of  the 
world  are  presented  in  its  statistical  tables  in  such  form  as  to  show 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  shipping  situation. 

This  situation  reveals  some  notable  changes  during  the  five  years 
which  elapsed  since  the  last  pre-war  issue  of  1914-1915.^  These 
changes,  the  results  of  war  conditions,  show  a  greatly  lessened 
rate  of  growth  for  the  world's  mercantile  tonnage  as  a  whole,  a 
marked  deterioration  in  certain  respects  both  of  the  vessels  oper- 
ating on  the  high  seas  and  of  the  ocean  service  generally,  and, 
more  important,  a  significant  redistribution  of  the  world's  ship- 
ping. The  world  war  seriously  curtailed  the  vessel  tonnage  of 
some  countries  and  reduced  the  rate  of  growth  of  most  others. 
The  wastage  Avrought  near  the  region  of  hostilities,  however,  gave 
a  powerful  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  United  States,  which  rose  within  a  few  years  fro)n  a  position 
of  relative  insignificance  in  the  building  and  operation  of  vessels 
engaged  in  international  commerce  to  one  of  commanding  im- 
portance. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion concerning  the  permanence  of  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  war,  especially  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  American 
mercantile  marine.  Have  these  cliangcs  been  simply  an  artificial 
and  temporary  transformation  caused  by  a  great  world  emergency 

1  This  issue  appeared  just  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  but  dealt  with 
shipping  as  it  existed  in  June,  1911.  Subsequent  editions  were  censored  until 
the  present  one  of  1919-19^0, 
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or  nrc  they,  on  the  whole,  in  line  with  recent  and  present  eco- 
nomic tendencies?  Will  the  pre-war  conditions  with  reference  to 
the  world's  merchant  marine  be  gradually  restored  or  will  the  new 
situation  develop  in  accordance  with  the  transformation  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  outbreak  of  liostilities  in  1914? 

To  answer  these  questions  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  at  some 
length  the  shipping  situation  of  the  world  as  affected  by  the  war 
and  then  discuss  that  situation  in  the  light  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial tendencies  and  conditions. 

The  Shipping  Situation 

The  shipping  situation  and  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
war  may  be  indicated  by:  (1)  a  tabulation  of  the  number  and 
tonnages  of  the  vessels  comprising  the  national  mercantile  marines 
of  the  leading  connnercial  nations  of  the  world  in  June,  1919;  (2) 
a  comparison  of  these  tonnages  with  those  of  June,  1914;  (3)  a 
gauging  of  the  gains  and  losses  in  the  light  of  what  would  prob- 
ably have  been  their  growth  had  war  not  intervened;  (  i)  a  con- 
sideration of  vessel  depreciation  and  of  the  effects  of  changes  in 
shipping  routes  during  the  war  period;  and  (5)  a  discussion  of  the 
position  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  vessels  included  in  the  tabulation  for  June,  1919,  are 
those  of  100  gross  tons"  and  over,  and  embrace  all  such  vessels 
launched^  and  operating  in  every  part  of  the  world  except  those 
trading  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  wooden  ships  operating  on  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America,  and  Japanese  sailing  vessels,  none  of 
which  are  recorded  in  Lloyd's  Register. 

2.  In  June,  1919,  the  world's  mercantile  marine,  as  recorded  in 
Lloyd's  Register,  consisted  of  29,255  vessels  with  an  aggregate 

2  The  gross  ton  and  net  ton,  as  applied  to  sbii)i)ing,  are  space  measure- 
ments. Gross  tonnage  represents  the  space  within  the  hull  and  enclosed  super- 
structures of  a  vessel  measured  in  units  of  100  cu.  ft.  Net  tonnage  is  the 
same  space  using  the  same  unit  minus  the  space  occupied  by  engines,  boilers, 
crew  quarters,  etc.,  which  are  not  available  for  traffic. 

3  Lloyd's  Feginter  records  its  vessels  as  soon  as  launched.  The  Bureau  of 
Navigation  does  not  document  a  vessel  until  it  is  ready  for  merchant  traffic. 
Owing  to  the  comparatively  large  number  of  vessels  in  the  United  States 
which  have  been  launched  but  not  documented  and  the  former  German  tonnage 
which  now  flics  the  .American  flag  but  is  not  yet  engaged  in  mercantile  shijiping 
the  figures  of  Lloyd  for  American  shipping  in  June,  1919,  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  See  Annual  Report  for  1919, 
pages  8  and  11. 
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Table    l.i — Number   axd   Gross   Tonxaoe^   of    Vessels,    100   Toxs   Gross   axd 

OVER,  J  UME,   1919. 


Steam  and  motor 
vessels 

Sailing  ves.sels 

Grand  total 

Num- 
ber 

Gross 
tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Gross 
tonnage 

Num- 
ber 

Gross 
tonnage 

British 

United     Kingdom... 
Dominions    

7,535 
1,610 

16,344,843 
1,863,365 

429 
531 

210,628 
189,039 

7,964 
2,141 

16,555,471 
2,052,404 

Total    

9,145 

18,208,208 

960 

399,667 

10,105 

18,607,875 

United  States 
St^a     

3,134 

477 
67 

9,772,921 

2,159,694 

50,641 

1,216 

29 

6 

1,009,249 

98,092 

1,176 

4,350 

506 

73 

10,782,170 

Northern    I.akes^... 
Philippine   Islands. . 

2,257,786 
51,817 

Total    

3,678 

11,983,256 

1,251 

1,108,517 

4,929 

13,091,773 

Austria-Hungary   

Denmark     

France  

328 

446 

1,099 

1,543 

205 

870 

523 

1,418 

1,433 

486 

1,033 

2,179 

712,856 

631,331 

1,961,753 

3,247,253 

290,793 

1,573,720 

1,237,844 

2,325,266 

1,597,299 

709,095 

916,627 

2,502,106 

11 
199 
341 

225 

107 

61 

335 

« 

196 
90 

230 
863 

1,761 

71,105 

271,878 

256,127 

33,003 

18,191 

132,253 

4, 

260,530 
41,516 
75,994 

351,334 

339 

645 

1,440 

1,768 

312 

931 

858 

1,418 

1,029 

576 

1,263 

3,042 

714,617 

702,436 

2,2.33,631 

Germany     

3,503,380 

Greece   

323,796 

Holland     

1,591,911 

Italy     

Japan     

1,370,097 
2,325,266 

Norway   

1,857,829 

Spain    

750,611 

992,611 

2,853,440 

Sweden    

Other    countries 

Total    

24,386 

47,897,407 

4,869     3,a21,866 

29,255 

50,919,273 

1  Based  upon  table  1,  page  960  of  vol.  2,  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping, 
1919-20. 

2  In  earlier  editions  of  Lloyd's  Register  gross  tonnage  of  steamers  only  was 
given.  Sailing  vessels  were  measured  in  net  tons.  In  computing  total  ton- 
nages of  both  kinds  of  vessels  the  gross  tonnage  of  steamers  and  net  tonnage 
of  sailing  ships  were  added  together.  In  the  current  edition  sailing  vessels 
are  given  in  gross  tonnage. 

s  Wooden  vessels  not  included. 

*  Japanese  sailing  vessels  not  recorded. 

gross  tonnage  of  50,919,273.  Sailing  ves.sels  constituted  about 
one  sixth  of  the  total  number,  but  less  than  one  sixteenth  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage.  In  June,  1914,  the  world's  shipping  com- 
prised 30,836  vessels  with  a  combined  tonnage,  gross  and  net,*  of 
49,089,552.  Of  these  totals  24,444  were  steamers  with  an  aggre- 
gate gross  tonnage  of  45,403,877,  and  6,392  were  sailing  ships 
with  a  total  of  3,685,675  net  tons,^    As  the  net  tonnage  of  sailing 

*  Gross  tonnage  of  steamers  and  net  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels. 
^Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,   1914-15,  volume   2,   tables   I   and   II,   pages 

960-961. 
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vessels  in  1914-  was  approximately  cciuivaKnt  to  4,().'3(),()()0  gross 
tons,  the  world's  increaiilile  marine  operatitl  by  steam  or  motor 
power  increaseil  duiing  our  five-year  pirioil  approximatLly  ^2,500,- 
000  gross  tons,  while  that  ol  sailiii«4-  vessels  duelineil  over  1,000,000 
gross  tons." 

The  ri'distrihution  of  vessel  tonnage  during  the  period  named  is 
one  of  thf  most  signlHeant  elTects  of  the  woild  war  and  can  be 
wtll  indicated  by  tabulating  in  round  inuiibers  the  steam  tonnages 
of  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world  for  tJune,  1914', 
and  June,  1919,  and  noting  the  gains  anil  losses  of  eai'h,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Table    2. — Steam    Ton'xac.e,   Jixe,    1914,    and    June,    1919,    (Embracing 

StEA.MEUS    UI'    100    GIIOSS    l-ONS    AND    OVER). 


June,  1914 

June,  1919 

Difference  between 
1914  and  1919 

Tons  (gross) 

Tons  (gross) 

Tons  (gross) 

Percentage 

United    Kingdom... 
British   Duniinions. . 
United  .States  :i 

Seagoing    

Great    Lakes 

Austria-Hungary    .. 
Denmark     

18,892,000 
1,632,000 

2,027.000 
2,200,000 
1,052,000 

770,000 
1,922,000 
5,135,000 

821,000 
1,472,000 
1,430,000 
1,708,000 
1,957,000 

884,000 
1,015,000 
2,427,000 

10,345,000 
1,803,000 

9,773,000 

2,100,000 

713,000 

031,000 

1,902,000 

3,247,000 

291,000 

1,574,000 

1,238,000 

2,325,000 

1,597,000 

709,000 

917,000 

2,552,000 

—2,547,000 
-\-    231,000 

-f-7,740,000 

—  100,000 

—  339,000 

—  139,000 

—  40,000 
-1,888,000 

—  530,000 
-\-    102,000 

—  192,000 
-f    617,000 

—  3()0,000 

—  175,000 

—  98,000 
-]-    125,000 

—  13.5 
+  14.1 

+382.1 

—  4.4 

—  32.2 
--  18.1 

France    

—     2.1 

Germany     

—  36.8 

Greece    

—  04.6 

Holland     

+     6.9 

—  13.4 
+  36.1 

—  18.4 

Italy     

Japan     

Norway     

Spain    

—  19.8 

Sweden    

—     9.7 

Other    countries.... 

+     5.2 

Total    

45,404,000 

47,897,000 

+2,493,000           +     5.5 

1  Steamers  documented  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  here  includeil  among 
those  in  "other  countries"  although  proi)erlv  .Vmerican.  See  table  1  above, 
and  Lloyd's  Register  for  1914-1915.  vol.  II,  p.  900. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  a  comparison  of  the  1914> 
and  1919  figures  is   the  relative  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 


8  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  CommisAoner  of  Naiugalion  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  ended  June  30,  1019,  the  .sail  tonnage  f.)r  June,  1919,  is  treated  as  net 
rather  than  gross  tonnage  niaking  the  loss  for  the  five-year  period  664,000  net 
tons  instead  of  over  1,000,000  gross  tons  (p.  11).  See,  however,  volume  2, 
pages  960,  of  Lloifd's  Register  for  1919  anil  1920,  and  compare  with  corre- 
sponding tables  of  earlier  editions. 
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and  tlie  United  States.  In  1914,  41. G  per  cent  of  tlic  world's 
steam  tomuige  was  registered  in  tlir  United  Kingdom,  and  9.1'  per 
cent  in  tlie  United  States,  of  wiiich  only  about  -if)  per  cent  was 
sea-going.  The  present  figures  are  Ignited  Kingdom  ;34<.l  per  cent 
and  tlie  Ignited  States  24.9  per  cent,  of  wliich  20.4-  per  cent  is 
sea-going  tonnage.^  From  June,  1914,  to  June,  1919,  the  shipping 
of  the  United  Jvingdom  operated  by  steam  or  motor  power  had  de- 
clined 2,547,000  gross  tons,  or  LS.5  per  cent,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  had  increased  7,()46,000  gross  tons,  or  178,3  per 
cent.  The  increase  for  sea-going  craft  was  7,74(5,000  gross  tons, 
or  382.1  per  cent. 

Next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  suffered  the  heaviest 
loss  measured  in  tons,  and  its  relative  loss  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  island  kingdom.  In  the  decade  prior  to  the  war,  Germany's 
mercantile  marine  was  increasing  rapidly,  having  added  to  its 
steam  tonnage  between  1900  and  1914  about  2,800,000  gross 
tons.^  This  addition,  wliile  less  than  half  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  same  period,  represented  a  much  greater  propor- 
tional growth.  Notwithstanding  this  relatively  rapid  development 
in  the  fourteen  years  antedating  the  war,  the  German  steam  ton- 
nage in  June,  1914,  amounted  to  only  5,135,000  gross  tons,  and 
the  decline  of  1,888,000  gross  tons  during  our  five-year  period — 
a  loss  which  is  likely  to  be  increased  rather  tiian  diminished  in  Ihe 
immediate  future — indicates  a  serious  setback  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  rapidly  growing  mercantile  fleets  of  the  pre-war 
period." 

Japan,  which  in  1914  occupied  sixth  place  among  tlie  nations 
in  mercantile  tonnage,  now  ranks  fourth,  having  exchanged  places 
with  Norway.     Next  to  the  United  States,  Japan  emerged  from 

T  Not  all  of  this  tonnage  is  registered  for  foreign  trade.  In  June,  1919,  ac- 
cording to  figures  published  hy  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  registered  tonnage — i.e.,  the  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade — 
amounted  to  6,6(]9,72G  gross  tons,  the  bulk  of  which  was  steam.  In  the 
United  States  the  tonnage  engaged  in  domestic  trade  is  known  as  enrolled 
or  licensed  rather  than  registered.  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  for  1919,  page  8. 

s  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Miscellaneous  Series  Xo.  96, 
1919,  p.  107. 

y  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900  in  round  numbers  was 
1;?,000,000  and  that  of  (Germany  al)out  £>,300,000.  The  addition  of  6,900,000 
gross  tons  to  the  sleain  mercantile  fleet  of  the  former  country  means  about 
58  per  cent  increase,  while  the  addition  of  ■?,800,000  gross  tons  to  the  German 
merchant  marine  represented  a  growth  of   120  per  cent. 
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tliL-  war  with  tlie  largest  absolute  and  relative  Increase  in  its 
shipping  of  any  country  In  the  world.  'I'hls  increase  is  uniall 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  but  amid  the  snuilkr 
gains  and  heavy  losses  of  most  other  connnercial  nations  the 
growth  is  noteworthy.  Japan  was  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the 
urgent  demand  for  shipping  on  the  Pacific  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  1914'"  and  the  internment  and  withdrawal  from  trade 
for  war  purposes  of  a  large  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
btlligerent  countries — particularly  vessels  engaged  in  commerce 
in  the  Orient  and  on  the  Pacific.'^ 

3.  The  world's  shipping  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  was  growing  rapidly,  due  partly  to  trade  development,  and 
partly  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  leading  commercial  coun- 
tries to  have  a  mercantile  marine  consonant  with  their  supposed 
commercial  and  political  importance.  This  growth  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  war,  and  must  be  taken  account  of  in  an}'  attempt 
to  describe  the  shipping  situation  as  it  was  shaped  b}'  the  crisis 
through  which  the  world  has  just  passed.  Several  attempts,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  have  been  made  to  gauge  war  losses  and 
gains  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed  normal  growth.  Diagrams  il- 
lustrating the  net  losses  and  gains  to  the  mercantile  marines  of 
the  world  have  been  drawn  and  published  showing  more  vividly 
than  bare  figures  the  changes  wrought  during  the  years  of  the 
great  struggle.^" 

Estimates  of  this  character  always  contain  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty; and  as  applied  to  pre-war  shipping  conditions  when  some 
of  the  largest  line  companies  were  either  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
or  near  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,^^  they  have  to  be  made  with  a 

10  See  "I'he  War  and  Trans-Pacific  Stiipping,"  in  Americax  Economic  Re- 
view, vol.  7   (Sept.,  1917),  p.  553. 

11  Some  interesting  examples  of  the  curtailment  of  the  Oriental  services  on 
the  part  of  British  line  companies  are  given  in  Miscel.  Series  No.  96,  pp. 
105-113. 

12  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Shippin(j  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1918-19. 

13  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  tlefaiilted  in  the  payment  of  interest 
on  its  ■+'/2  P^r  ^''"t  l)onds  on  ()(tol)er  1,  1911,  foilowiiifr  a  long  period  of  de- 
pression. On  February  1,  1915,  it  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  interest  due 
on  the  International  Navigation  Company  5  per  cent  bonds.  The  progress  of 
the  war,  however,  brought  this  combination  a  prosperity  not  hitiierto  enjoyed. 
The  International  Mercantile  Marine  controls  the  cwiiipanics  operating  the 
.American  Line,  the  Red  Star  Line,  White  Star  Line,  .Vtlantic  Transport  Line, 
Dominion  Line,  and  Levland  Line. 
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great  deal  of  reserve.  However,  no  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the 
war  is  adequate  without  some  attempt  to  measure  its  influence  on 
the  general  growtl)  of  shipping.  A  careful  estimate  of  losses  and 
gains  was  recently  made  upon  the  following  assumptions,  based 
upon  Lloyd's  Register,  of  what  the  world  steam  tonnage  would 
have  been  had  there  been  no  war." 

a.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  percentage  of  addition  to 
the  world's  tonnage  would  have  continued  at  the  ratio  (a  de- 
creasing one)  recorded  during  the  last  fifteen  pre-war  3'ears  and 
that  the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  that 
of  the  world  would  show  approximately  the  same  ratio  of  decrease 
recorded  during  the  most  recent  of  these  years. 

b.  Countries  in  which  there  has  been  a  large  addition  of  tonnage 
during  the  previous  quinquennial  period  might  bo  expected  to  show 
a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  increase,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
larger  the  previous  increase  the  larger  would  be  such  reduction. 

c.  Allowances  should  be  made  in  the  special  cases  of  countries 
where  pre-war  conditions  pointed  to  the  acquisition  of  tonnage,  in 
the  near  future,  at  a  higher  ratio  than  what  had  actually'  been 
recorded  during  the  previous  period. 

The  effect  of  the  war,  according  to  these  assumptions,  is  shown 
in  the  following  differences  between  the  actual  figures  for  1919 
and  the  estimates  made  of  what  the  present  steam  tonnages  would 
have  been  if  no  war  had  taken  place : 

Table   3. — I^osses  axd  Gains  or  the   World's   Merchaxt  Steaji 

TOXXAGE    A3    A     ReSULT    OF     WaR    UXDER    CeRTAIX 

AssuMPTiox's  OF  Normal  Growth, 

Count r II  Grosx  tnn.i 

United  Kingdom   — 5,003,000 

British   Dominions    —    139,000 

Total   British    — 5.:202,000 

United  States    (Sea) -|-7,158,000 

United   States    (Great   Lakes) —    439,000 

Total    American    -i-6,729,000 

France    —   536,000 

Germany    —3.582,000 

Holland    _    .384,000 

Italy    _    677,000 

Japan    _|_      20,000 

Norway     —1,025,000 

Other  countries    — 2,816,000 

Grand   total    —7,473,000 

Summarizing  these  totals  it  would  appear  that  the  net  result  of 

I* Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London),  Aug.  7,  1919,  pp.   172-3, 
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the  war  on  the  world's  mcrehant  stojun  tunnage  v.as  a  loss  of 
7,47;3.l)()0  gross  tons.  By  far  the  largest  loss  was  incurretl  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  avIiosc  steam  fleet  is  probably  now  over  5,000,000 
gross  tons  less  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  war.  Ger- 
many's loss  of  {3,58'2.000  gross  tons  was  relatively  heavier  than 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  will  probably  show  an  increase 
over  this  estimate  when  final  figures  are  available.  Norway,  ac- 
cording to  these  estimates,  suffered  to  the  extent  of  1,025,000 
gross  tons.  With  France  and  Japan  close  rivals  in  the  respective 
growths  of  their  mercantile  marines  shortly  before  the  war  the 
losses  of  Norway  served  to  reduce  her  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
rank  among  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world. ^' 

Aside  from  the  United  States  the  only  country  among  those 
enumerated  showing  any  gain  beyond  the  estimated  normal  rate 
of  growth  was  Japan,  and  this  gain  was  figured  at  only  20,000 
gross  tons.  The  aggregate  loss  suffered  by  the  foreign  mercantile 
marine  (steam)  as  a  result  of  the  war,  was  approximately  14,202,- 
000  gross  tons.  The  large  net  gain  of  the  United  States  of 
6,729,000  gross  tons  served  to  reduce  the  loss  for  the  world  as  a 
whole  to  7,4713,000  gross  tons. 

4.  Another  loss  sustained  by  the  world's  shipping  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  which  docs  not,  however,  appear  in  figures  of  tonnages, 
has  been  the  decline  in  efficiency.  Quite  apart  from  additions  to 
the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world  before  the  war,  replacements  of 
vessels,  lost  or  broken  up,  amounted  each  year  to  about  l^/o  Pcr 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  owned.  During  the  war  this  percentage 
was  greatly  increased  in  order  to  repair  the  damages  inflicted  by 
submarine  activities  and  the  loss  felt  by  the  requisitioning  of  a 
large  part  of  the  mercantile  fleets  of  the  belligerent  nations  for 
war  service.  A  considerable  tonnage,  however,  has  been  kept  in 
existence  and  in  active  operation  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  have  been  broken  up  and  replaced  by  more  modern  and  more 
economical  vessels.  Ships  which  were  at  all  seaworthy  doubled, 
trebled,   and   even   quaflrupled   in    value   as    the   war   progressed.^" 

15  In  June,  191t,  the  steam  t«)nnjige  of  these  three  countries  as  recorded  in 
Lhijfl'g  RffixHirr  was  as  follows:  Norway,  l,!)57,3o3  gross  tons;  France, 
1,922,286  gross  tons;  and  .lapan  l,70H,:{H(j  gross  tons.  N(»rway's  sail  tonnage 
was  547,369  net  tons  against  France's  :W7,1.52  net  tons.  In  June,  1919,  the 
steam  tonnages  of  Norway,  France,  and  .Japan,  as  shown  in  Tal)lc  I,  were 
l,.!i97,299,   1,961,75.3,  and  2,32.5,266  respectively. 

1"  In  August,  1919,  the  following  steamship  sales  were  reported:  The 
Sunderland  steamer,  "Calonnc,"  4,019  tons,  built  in  1899,  j)ricc  $1,000,000;  the 
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Old  vessels  practically  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap  were  hastily 
re])aircd  and  employed  in  domestic  or  inland  trade  to  take  the 
place  of  better  ones  which  had  been  transferred  to  foreign  or 
transoceanic  services. 

These  observations  are  probabh'  more  api)licable  to  the  United 
Kingdom  than  to  other  countries.  During  the  \^ears  1911-1913 
about  two  million  tons  of  steamers  were  sold  by  Great  Britain  to 
other  countries/^  and,  of  course,  replaced  by  better  vessels 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  marine  devices.  In  addition,  the 
British  mercantile  fleet  increased  each  year  half  a  million  tons 
or  more.  After  the  outbreak  of  war  growth  stopped.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  1916  the  losses  suffered  by  the  British  merchant  fleet, 
however,  were  approximately  covered  by  new  construction,  pur- 
chases abroad,  and  the  acquisition  of  enemy  vessels. ^^  After  the 
middle  of  1916  losses  greatly  exceeded  accretions  and,  in  the  fate- 
ful spring  months  of  1917,  became  so  great  as  to  threaten  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Entente."  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the 
United  Kingdom  secured  by  agreement  and  charter  a  considerable 
amount  of  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish  and  other  tonnage 
for  temporary  use,  and  thus  controlled,  notwithstanding  her  heavy 
losses,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  world's  shipping  than  before 
the  war. 

The  drain  upon  British  shipping  is  indicated  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  losses  oflicially  reported  near  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
greatly  reduced  sales  of  English  tonnage  to  other  countries.  The 
total  losses  from  belligerent  action  and  marine  risk,  accrding  to 
a  statement  by  the  British  Admiralty,  amounted  to  9,031,828 
gross  tons  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  October  31,  1918."° 
Over  two  thirds  of  this  tonnage  was  the  result  of  submarine  ac- 
tivities. New  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
same  period  was  4,342,295  tons,  purchases  abroad  were  530,000 
tons,  and  enemy  vessels  captured  amounted  to  716,520  tons.     Dur- 

West  Hartlepool  steamer  "Arachne,"  :5,898  tons,  built  in  IHU,  price  $800,000; 
and  the  London  steamer  "Thysa"  3,436  tons,  price  $433,000.  The  first  of 
these  vessels  changed  hands  in  191.5  at  a  price  of  $34;3,7o0,  which  at  the  time 
was  regarded  high.     See  Monihiff  Post   (I-ondon),  August  18,  1919. 

I' Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London),  Aug.  7,  1919,  p.   173. 

18  Lloyd's  Reginter  of  Shipping;  and  Misccl.  Series,  No.  9fi,  pp.  10,5-6. 

10  The  serioiisncss  of  the  situation  has  recently  been  revealed  by  Admiral 
Sims  in  his  articles  discussing  America's  contributions  to  the  anti-submarine 
warfare.     See  the  October  numbers  of  Washington  Sunday  Star. 

20  Miscel.  Series  No.  96,  1919,  p.  109. 
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ing  the  years  1916-1918  probiibly  less  than  100,000  ton,-,  of 
steamers  were  sold  to  other  countries  to  make  way  for  newer  or 
more  modern  craft."'  When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the 
newly  constructed  vessels  were  hastily  built — to  a  considerable 
extent  constituted  an  emergency  cquij)nient — it  will  be  appre- 
ciated that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  merchant  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Euro|)ean  countries  generally  cannot  be  gauged 
bv  the  mere  difference  between  present  tonnage  figures  and  esti- 
mates of  what  those  figures  would  have  been  under  normal  con- 
ditions." A  very  serious  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  world's  mer- 
cantile marine  was  a  marked  deterioration.  For  many  years  to 
come  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  world  will 
have  to  be  replaced  than  in  the  pre-war  period  in  order  gradually 
to  restore  this  tonnage  to  its  earlier  efficiency.  This  need  is  ap- 
preciated in  Great  Britain,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
tonnage  under  construction  in  British  yards  at  the  end  of  June, 
1919,  was  2,524,050  tons— 269,000  tons  greater  than  in  March 
and  709,000  tons  more  than  a  year  before,  when  the  war  pressure 
upon  man  power  was  at  its  highest."^ 

There  is  another  aspect,  however,  of  the  efficiency  situation 
which  must  qualify  to  some  extent  what  has  been  said  concerning 
deterioration.  In  the  construction  program  of  the  nations  most 
seriously  affected  by  war  losses,  efforts  were  made  to  build  ships 
of  large  size  and  as  far  as  possible  to  use  steel  in  their  construc- 
tion. In  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  for  example,  of  the  merchant 
craft  launched  in  the  year  1918  the  average  vessel  tonnage  was 
4,478,  or  1,655  tons  more  than  in  1913.'*  This  increase  in  aver- 
age size  was  due  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  replacing  ocean-going 
vessels  destroyed  by  submarine  attacks,  which  on  the  whole  were 
ships  of  moderate  or  large  size.  Nevertheless  there  was  some  agi- 
tation for  the  construction  of  a  great  number  of  small  vessels 
which  would  not  be  such  easy  targets  for  submarines.  According 
to  a  report  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Shipping  and 
Shipbuilding  after  the  War,  the  secret  of  Great  Britain's  success 
in  peace  anfl  of  her  danger  in  war  is  the  large  average  size  of  her 

21  Board  of  Trade  Journal   (I.onflon),  Aiijr.  7,   mm,  ]i.   173. 

22  A  writer  for  the  Hoard  of  Trade  Journal  estimates  the  loss  on  account 
nf  drterinration  of  vessel  equijunrnt  alone  for  the  world  pfierally  at  over 
1,000,000  gross  tons.     This  figure  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 

23  The   Economist    (London),   Aup.   2,   mii).  p.    187. 

2*  Based  upon  figures  in  table  1  of  volume  2  of  Hoyd'it  Reghter  of  Shipping, 
1919-1920,  p.  960, 
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ocean-going  steamers,  because  "vessels  of  large  size  are  generally 
more  economical  than  smaller  vessels,  l)ut  in  war  their  loss  is  more 
severely  felt  proportionately  as  their  number  is  limited."  It  was 
pointed  out  that  90  per  cent  of  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  consisted  mainly  of  vessels  of  moderate  or  large  size, 
that  is,  of  1,600  gross  tons  and  over.  More  than  10,000,000 
gross  tons  in  1914  were  represented  by  only  3,747  steamers,  or  a 
little  over  one-third  the  total  number,  while  the  other  2l/o  million 
tons  were  represented  by  the  remainder.  In  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  a  large  proportion  of  the  mercantile  tonnage  continued  to 
be  represented  by  steamers  of  large  size,  and  the  world's  mer- 
cantile lieet  of  1919  shows  an  appreciable  growth  in  the  size  of  the 
average  vessel  during  our  five-year  period.^^ 

The  percentage  of  steel  tonnage  remained  high  even  where  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  ship  plate  and  structural 
shapes  at  reasonable  prices.  The  resort  to  wood  and  composite 
was  more  marked  in  the  United  States  where  wooden  merchant 
vessels  are  comparatively  common.  It  was  not  characteristic  of 
most  European  countries.  Over  96  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's 
steam  tonnage  in  1919  was  of  steel  construction. 

The  shortage  of  vessel  equipment  resulting  from  war  activities 
produced  certain  effects  of  a  temporary  character  to  which  ref- 
erence should  be  made  in  this  connection.  Steamers  of  a  high 
class,  built  for  specialized  trades  such  as  meat  and  fruit  requiring 
refrigerated  spaces,  were  often  transformed  and  used  for  other 
purposes.  A  considerable  European  tonnage  of  this  character 
was  taken  off  the  routes  to  South  America,  Africa,  and  the  Orient, 
while  the  corresponding  service  between  the  United  States  and 
western  Europe  remained  intact  and  was  to  some  extent  increased. 
The  shorter  distance  in  this  trans-Atlantic  service  made  possible 
a  greater  economy  in  vessel  space  than  would  have  been  possible  in 
the  longer  hauls  between  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America.  The  transformation  of  such  specialized  equipment  will 
for  a  time  handicap  a  trade  which  had  developed  in  the  pre-war 
period  to  considerable  proportions  and  had  been  a  factor  in  sup- 
plying Europe  with  an  appreciable  percentage  of  its  perishable 
food  supply. 

Ships,  too,  of  all  kinds  were  withdrawn  at  times  from  distant 
trades  in  order  to  concentrate  them  on  trades  nearer  home.     The 

25  The  steamers  listed  in  Lloyd's  in  1919  numbered  24,386,  as  against  24,444 
in  1914,  but  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  former  was  more  than  2,500,000  greater. 
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liritisli  trade  witli  Inilia  during  tlu'  wai"  was  cul  down  by  50  per 
tent.  'I'ho  service  to  Australasia  wliicli  in  191 -t  had  been  J^-i  or 
Ji5  steamers  per  month  was  ^ra(hially  re<hu'ed  to  5  per  month  by 
October,  li)18.-"  This  withchawal  of  shippin"'  from  the  East  has 
led  to  the  encroathmcnt  of  Japanese  liners,  and  one  coinpany 
wliose  sailings  had  been  reduced  from  five  to  one  per  month  has 
expressed  fears  of  serious  ditficulty  in  the  future  on  account  of 
Oriental  competition.  One  Ja})anese  company  took  advantage  of 
the  need  felt  for  Asiatic  products  in  Europe  and  of  certain  Ameri- 
can products  in  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  and  Japan  to  establish  a 
round-the-world  freight  service."'  The  rcestablishment  of  old 
trade  routes  is  thus  one  of  the  problems  of  reconstruction  for 
some  of  the  mercantile  marines  of  Europe. 

5.  Few  effects  of  the  war  on  international  trade  have  excited 
more  attention  and  coimnent  than  the  rapid  growth  of  the  ship- 
ping of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  war  the  aggregate  gross 
tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  documented  in  American  ports  was 
sufficient ly  large  to  make  the  mercantile  fleet  of  the  United  States 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  1914<  this  fleet,  as  recorded  in 
Lloyd's,  aggregated  about  5,500,000  gross  tons,"^  and  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  size  as  that  of  Germany,  but  less  than  a 
third  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  river  craft,  small  steam 
and  motor  boats,  barges,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  recorded  in 
Lloyd's,  were  added,  this  tonnage  would  be  increased  to  7,928,- 
688.='-' 

The  American  mercantile  marine,  while  large  in  tonnage,  oper- 
ated for  the  most  part  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  exerted  but  little  influence  on  international  conmierce. 
Of  the  above-named  total  only  1,076,152  gross  tons  operated  in 
the  foreign  trade,  and  of  this  registered  tonnage  only  720,609 
represented  steam  vessels — the  balance  being  composed  of  bulk- 
carrying  sailing  ships  and  whale-fishing  boats. ^°  Nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  American  fleet  was  enrolled  in  ports  on  the  Great 

zfiMiscel.  Series,  No.  96,  1919,  p.   110. 

2' This  company  was  ttir  Nippon  Yuscn   Kaisha. 

28  Steamers  4,'W0,078  gross  ton  jihis  .sailing  vessels  1,0.38,116  net  tons  or 
5,flG8,194  tons,  gro.ss  and  net.  In  the  ease  of  sailing  vessels  the  difference  be- 
tween gross  and  net  tons  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  steamers. 

-^Annual  Report   of  Coiinnisslonfr  of  ?taviijatiun,   1918,  p.    10. 

■if>  lild.  and  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1918,  pp.  353-4  and 
824. 
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Lakes,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  tlie  steam   tonnage  recorded  in 
1 -lord's. 

The  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  not  only  relatively 
small,  but  represented  a  maiked  decline  from  the  days  of  the 
clipper  sailing  vessel  when  about  a  tiiird  of  the  world's  ocean 
freight  was  carried  in  ships  flying  the  American  flag.  A  compari- 
son of  the  American  vessel  tonnage  operating  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War  and  in  decennial 
years  after  that  struggle  up  to  191-i  will  show  the  general  course 
of  its  development  since  that  period: 

Table  4. — Amehicax  Tonnage  Kxgaged  ix   Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade. i 


Engaged  in  foreign 

Engaged  in  domes- 

1 

Engaged     in     com- 
merce   on    the 

Year 

trade   and   whale 

tic    or    coastwise 

fisheries^ 

trade  and  maclc- 
erel  fisheries 

1      Great  Lakess 

{Gross  tons) 

(Gross  tons) 

1       (Gross  tons) 

1850 

1,585,711 

1,949,743 

198,266 

1855 

;3,585,i?06 

2,676,795 

362,655 

ISSO 

2,546,237 

2,807,631 

467,774 

1370 

1,516,800 

2,729,707 

684,704 

1880 

1,S53,810 

2,715,224 

605,102 

lr;90 

946,695 

3,477,802 

1,063,063 

1900 

826,694 

4,338,145 

1,565,587 

1910 

791,825 

6,716,257 

2,895,102 

1914 

1,076,152 

6,845,063 

2,882,922 

1  Statistical  Abstract,  1918,  p.  824. 

2  The  tonnage  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries  is  a  negligible  fraction  of  the 
registered  tonnage.  In  recent  years  about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  American 
fleet  operating  in  the  foreign  trade  consisted  of  steamers  and  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  of  bulk  carrying  sailing  vessels. 

3  This  tonnage  is  included  in  the  figures  for  the  domestic  or  coastwise  trade, 
but  is  tabulated  here  to  show  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes 
fleet  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

Sixty  years  ago,  about  half  of  the  American  shipping  was  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade.  In  1910  less  than  one  eighth  was  so 
engaged,  and  in  1914  a  little  over  one  eighth.  From  the  founding 
of  this  republic  to  the  Civil  War,  over  half  of  our  imports  and 
exports  going  by  sea  were  carried  in  American  vessels,  while  in 
1914'  less  than  one  tenth  were  so  transported.^^ 

From  1914  to  1919  there  was  a  rapid  growth  in  the  sea-going 

31  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  11.4  per  cent  of  the  imports  and 
8.3  per  cent  of  the  exports  going  by  sea  were  carried  in  vessels  of  American 
registry  (Statistical  Abstract,  1918,  pp.  802-803).  Just  before  the  Embargo 
of  1807,  over  90  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade  was  carried  in  vessels  flying 
the  American  flag. 
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fleet  of  the  United  States,  a  growtli  wliich  began  before  this  coun- 
try entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  By  June  tJO,  1916, 
the  registered  gross  tonnage  liad  more  than  doubled,  and  by  June 
tJO,  iyi9,  had  increasetl  to  G,GG9,7!^6,'^"  or  more  than  six  times 
what  it  was  five  years  before.  Sea-going  ships,  recorded  in 
Lloyd's,  which  operate  in  cither  the  domestic  or  foreign  trade,  in- 
creased from  2,970,284'  to  10,782,170  gross  tons.  The  American 
fleet  trading  on  the  Great  Lakes  showed  a  slight  decline  during 
the  war  partly  because  of  the  greater  demand  for  vessel  space  in 
the  ocean  trade  and  the  transfer  of  a  considerable  tonnage  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean. "'^  Adding  the  Lake  fleet  to  the  sea- 
going vessels  the  American  mercantile  marine  in  June,  1919,  ag- 
gregated over  13,000,000  gross  tons,  or  nearly  four  fiftiis  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Half  of  tliis  tonnage  was  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

The  rapidity  of  this  change  in  the  shipping  situation  was  a 
result  of  war  conditions  combined  with  a  governmental  policy  en- 
couraging and  finally  engaging  in  the  building  up  of  an  American 
mercantile  marine.  In  the  words  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion this  policy  developed  as  follows  :'* 

The  first  year  of  the  European  war  establislied  in  the  United  States 
the  policy  of  "free  ships,"  or  the  admission  of  foreign-built  ships  to 
American  registry,  for  the  foreign  trade.  The  second  year,  ended  in 
the  summer  of  191G,  was  a  period  of  uncertainty;  and  the  third  year, 
ended  in  the  summer  of  1917,  was  marked  by  the  growth  of  our  ship- 
building industry  under  the  spur  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 
The  fourth  year  has  been  characterized  by  the  establishment  in  prin- 
ciple and  gradually  through  the  year  in  practice  of  direction  by  the 
Government  of  the  operation  of  practically  all  our  sea-going  tonnage, 
structurally  capable  of  engaging  in  foreign  trade,  and  by  the  vote  by 
Congress  of  vast  sums  to  build  trading  ships  for  the  Government  and 
to  aid  in  constructing  and  operating  ship  yards. 

The  evolution  of  this  governmental  policy  has  played  its  part 
in  making  the  American  merchant  marine  an  important  factor  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  it  was  in  the  days  before  the  Civil 
War.     It  now  ranks  next  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  is 

32  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  which  contains  the 
shipping  statistics  fi»r  1919,  page  8. 

33  The  Commerce  Monthly  (issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York)  September,  1919,  page  12,  gives  this  transfer  as  amounting  to 
139,469  gross  tons. 

^*  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  p.  10. 
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not  far  below  it.  Its  aggregate  gross  tonnage  is  between  three 
and  four  times  that  of  Germany,  whose  mercantile  fleet,  as  at 
present  rated  by  Llo3'd's,  ranks  third  among  those  of  the  world. 
With  prospective  completion  of  the  government's  war  shipbuild- 
ing program  by  December  31,  1920,  the  United  States  with  its 
registered  and  enrolled^^  vessels  will  have  a  merchant  fleet  of 
about  18,000,000  gross  tons.^"  With  the  present  rate  of  growth 
in  British  shipping  this  tonnage  will  approximately  equal  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  two  nations  will  control  about  two 
thirds  of  the  world's  shipping. 

This  brilliant  showing  which  the  mercantile  fleet  of  the  United 
States  has  made  since  1914  is  not  without  some  dark  aspects. 
Many  of  the  vessels — particularly  those  built  shortly  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war — were  crudely  constructed.  Speed 
rather  than  careful  construction  was  the  great  desideratum,  and 
this  fact  coupled  with  comparative  inexperience  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  many  ships  whose  usefulness  is  likely  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

The  proportion  of  wooden  tonnage  is  larger  than  that  of  other 
prominent  fleets.  Among  American  sea-going  steamers  recorded 
in  Lloyd's  for  1919  nearly  1,400,000  gross  tons  represents  wooden 
vessels,  while  the  corresponding  tonnage  of  Great  Britain's  larger 
fleet  is  less  than  80,000.  The  average  size  of  the  American  vessel 
is  moderate  and  increasing.  The  United  States,  however,  has  not 
as  yet  an  adequate  number  of  large  size  vessels  considering  its 
geographical  position.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  sea-going 
ships  of  2,000  tons  and  upwards  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  shows  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries now  having  the  largest  mercantile  marines. 

Sea-goixg  Vessels  of  2,000  Gross  Tons  akd  Upwards. 


United  States   ... 
United   Kingdom 


2,000    and    under 
4,000    gross    tons 


4,000   and    under 
8,000    gross    tons 


8,000    gross    tons 
and  over 


1,272  !  811  j  90 

1,042  1,485  i  263 


The  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  commerce  of  the  United 
States  call  for  large-size  vessels.    Much  of  the  coastwise  and  West 

35  Enrolled  tonnage  signifies  shipping  engaged  only  in  the  domestic  trade. 
It  is  distinguished  from  registered  tonnage  which  is  employed  in  foreign 
commerce. 

^^  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov.  3,  1919,  p.  7. 
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Indies  trade  tan  bo  more  economically  liandleil  by  steamers  of 
over  4,000  gross  tons  tlian  by  smaller  craft.  In  Europe  there  is 
an  innnense  volume  of  ocean  freight  which  is  carried  short  dis- 
tances and  often  between  ports  located  on  inlets  and  rivers  for 
wjiich  vessels  of  light  draft  are  alone  suitable  and  which  reduce 
transsliijmicnt  costs.  Except  along  the  north  Atlantic  coast  such 
freight  movements  in  the  United  States  arc  relatively  limited. 

Shipping  and  Industrial  and  Commercial  Tendencies 

The  significance  of  the  changes  above  described,  particularly 
with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  probable  permanence  of 
the  redistribution  of  tonnage  among  the  conuncrcial  nations  of 
the  Avorld,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  economic  con- 
ditions. Political  policy'  may  encourage  or  liampcr  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  mercantile  marine,  but  fundamental  growth 
will  be  determined  by  natural  resources  and  industrial  technique. 
The  generous  subsidies  of  France  to  shi])bullders  and  shipowners 
did  not  enable  that  country  during  the  pre-war  period  to  over- 
come the  handicaps  of  a  relatively  limited  supply  of  coal  and  the 
high  price  of  steel,  while  the  comparative  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  these  products  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  im- 
portant factors  in  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  shijiping  of 
these  two  countries.  The  prominence  of  the  American  mercantile 
marine  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  was  closely  connected  with 
the  cheapness  and  accessibility  at  tidewater  of  wood  on  this  conti- 
nent. Its  decline  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  Avas  very  largely 
due  to  the  gradual  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels  in 
ocean  navigation,^^  and  of  iron,  and  later  of  steel,^*  for  wood  as 
material  in  their  construction.  Until  near  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  coal,  iron,  and  steel  were  more  expensive  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  ami  hence  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operation  became  less  attractive  fields  for  American  capital  thaji 
they  had  been  in  earlier  periods. 

To  say  this,  however,  docs  not  imply  that,  tluring  a  period  of 

3"  It  will  he  rcmcmliprcd  that  steam  ])()wrr  was  not  extensively  used  in  ocean 
navigation  until  after  the  niidtlle  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.  The  early  steam- 
boats of  the  I'nited  States  were  used  mainly  on   rivers  and  lakes. 

38  Exempting  shipbuilding  material  from  tiie  j>ayment  of  tariff  duties  gave 
no  real  assistance  to  the  shi|)builder  in  the  United  States  as  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting foreign  material  to  the  I'nited  States  added  materi;illy  to  tlie  ex- 
pense of  building  in  Americ;in  shijiyardh,, 
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readjustment  like  the  present,  political  policy  is  a  very  minor 
factor  in  determining  shipping  conditions  or  even  in  shaping 
future  possibilities.  In  the  United  States,  for  cxam})lc,  we  have 
the  phenomenon  of  a  great  mercantile  marine  developed  over- 
night, so  to  speak,  largely  built  and  owned  by  the  government. 
And  yet  for  more  than  a  generation  there  has  been  in  this  coun- 
tr}"^  no  considerable  seafaring  population  whose  life,  traditions, 
and  inclinations  are  bound  up  in  the  sea.  The  present  policy  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  to  establish  this  fleet  as  a 
permanent  American  merchant  marine — preferably  under  private 
management  but  at  all  events  operating  under  the  American  flag.^^ 
One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  thus  to  develop,  or 
rather  re-develop,  marine  activities  and  interest  among  a  people 
which  for  several  decades  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusivel}-  to 
land  pursuits.  The  wisdom  and  success  of  this  policy  depend 
mainly  upon  the  economics  of  the  shipping  situation. 

The  economic  factors  in  this  situation  are  many  and  involved. 
The  very  important  ones  of  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  material, 
fuel,  and  labor,  both  of  construction  and  operation,  have  received 
considerable  attention  in  the  press  and  in  public  discussion,  but 
thej"^  are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  potent,  though  often 
rather  intangible,  elements  determining  the  growth  and  success  of 
a  national  mercantile  marine.  There  is,  for  example,  the  obvious 
factor  of  traffic  possibilities  both  on  outbound  and  inbound  voy- 
ages, and  there  is  also  the  less  tangible,  but  by  no  means  negligi- 
ble, one  of  the  psychological  effect  of  regular  sailings  upon  the 
growth  of  commerce,  an  influence  which  the  Germans  made  use 
of  in  the  development  of  their  South  American  and  Oriental  trade 
in  the  pre-war  period.^"  The  shipping  situation  today,  however,  is 
too  uncertain  to  allow  of  making  any  close  estimate  of  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship-operating  costs  in  the  leading  commercial  countries 
of  the  world  and  gauging  the  traffic  possibilities  of  their  several 
merchant  fleets.      Some  discussion,  however,  of   recent   industrial 

33  See  statement  of  John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Sliipplng 
Board,  to  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  8,  1919. 

40  The  greater  part  of  the  ocean  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  in  tramp 
vessels,  i.e.,  vessels  with  no  regular  sailings  and  no  definite  routes.  In  1913 
about  60  or  65  per  cent  of  the  traffic  carried  in  British  vessels  was  tramp 
traffic.  The  Germans,  however,  appreciated  the  importance  of  line  traffic,  i.e., 
trade  carried  in  vessels  with  established  routes  and  regular  sailings,  and  about 
85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  ocean  trade  of.  the  German  mercantile  fleet  before  the 
\var  was  carried  in  liners. 
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and  coniincrcial  tendencies,  especially  in  the  two  countries  now 
ha^ing  the  largest  merchant  fleets  of  the  world,  will  lielp  to  throw 
light  ii|}on  the  economic  factors  in  the  shipping  situation. 

In  11)14  about  40  j)er  cent  of  the  Avorld's  sea-going  tonnage 
was  of  Brili.sh  registry.  The  capacity  of  British  shipyards  was 
greater  than  that  of  all  foreign  shipyards  put  together.  The  an- 
nual output,  not  including  that  of  the  Admiralty  dockyards,  had 
a  gross  selling  value  of  approximately  $250,000,000."  This 
supremacy  of  the  British  shij)l)uilding  industry  is  today  challenged 
by  that  of  the  United  States.  American  vessel  tonnage,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  is  still  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  great  impetus  given  to  shipbuilding 
during  the  war  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  shipyards  in 
this  country  whose  capacity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  British 
plants.  In  June,  1919,  the  tonnage  under  construction  in  the 
shipyards  of  the  world  amounted  to  8,017,767.  Less  than  one 
third  was  in  British  yards  while  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  was  in 
American  plants.^"  The  sudden  and  enormous  expansion  of  ship- 
building in  the  United  States  was,  of  course,  an  effect  of  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  adopted  to  meet  a  great  emergency.  Before  the 
war,  however,  shipbuilding  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  be- 
coming relatively  more  important.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  annual  launchings  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  British  Empire 
and  in  other  countries  from  1892  to  1914,  as  follows:*^ 

Table  5. — Gross  Toxnage  of  Merchant  Vessels  Imunched  iv  the  British 
Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries   (Annual  Averages). 


British 

P^mpire 

Other 
countries 

Total 

Percenfaire 
of  British 

Period 

United 
Kingdom 

Oversea 
Dominions 

output   to 
total 

1892-94 
1895-99 
1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 

998,000 
1.170,000 
1,358,000 
1,396,000 
1,660,000 

10.000 
14.000 
27,000 
25,000 
35,000 

238,000 
457,000 
953,000 
934,000 
1,079,000 

1,236,000 
1,6-41,000 
2,348,000 
2,355,000 
2,774,000 

81.6 
72.8 
59.9 
61.0 
61.9 

During  the  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  there 
had  grown  up  considerable  competition  between  British  and  other 
shipbuilders   for  foreign  orders.      It   was  not   usual   for  English 

<i  Ba.scd   upon   .statement   in    Mi.srellnnrniis   Series,   No.   96,  p.    105. 
<2  From  figures  given  in   The  Ernnomi.it    (London),  .Aug.  2,  1910,  p.   187. 
♦3  Based  upon  the  figures  for  annual  launchings  in  the  stati.stical  tahles  of 
voL  2  of  Lhjd's  Reghter. 
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vessel-owners  to  obtain  their  sliips  from  abroad,  althougli  some 
of  them  had  begun  to  phice  contracts  on  the  Continent.  At  one 
time  British  siiipbuilders  delivered  many  vessels  to  German  6wn- 
ers,  but  by  191-1  tiiis  trade  had  practically  ceased.  Italy  was 
placing  substantial  orders  in  Great  Britain  before  the  war  began, 
but  was  nevertheless  increasing  its  own  output  of  vessels.  Japan, 
at  one  time  a  large  buyer,  had  become  a  seller  of  ships.**  Ship- 
building in  other  countries  had  thus  begun  to  threaten  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  although  over  60  per  cent  of  tlie 
world's  tonnage  launched  was  still  British. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  the  proportionate  launchings  of 
British  vessels  declined  rapidly.  In  1916  out  of  an  estimated  total 
of  1,688,080  gross  tons,  608,285  gross  tons  were  launched  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  1918  the  figures  were  5,4'-iT,444«  gross 
tons  for  the  world  and  only  1,348,120  gross  tons  for  Great 
Britain.*''  While  it  is  entirely  probable  that  Great  Britain's  share 
of  the  world's  shipbuilding  will  increase  in  the  next  few  years,  it 
is  doubtful  if  her  position  will  be  as  predominant  as  in  the  pre- 
war period,  and  it  is  far  from  certain  that  such  predominance 
would  have  continued  very  long  even  if  war  had  not  intervened. 

During  the  two  decades  immediately  preceding  the  war  there 
had  been  a  similar  slow  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  world's 
operating  vessel  tonnage  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
decline  may  be  indicated  as  follows : 

Table  6. — Vessel  Tonnage  Registered  in  the  United  Kingdoji  Cojipared 
WITH  THE  Total  Tonnage  of  the  World.*'^ 


Per   cent    of   the 

Year 

United  Kingdom 

World 

United    Kingdom 

1890 

10,241,85G 

22,151,651 

46.2 

1895 

12,117,957 

25,107,633 

48.3 

1900 

13,241,416 

29,043,728 

45.6 

1905 

15,803,180 

36,000,893 

43.9 

1910 

17,516,479 

41,914,765 

41.3 

1914 

19,256,766 

49,089,552 

39.2 

This  lessening  proportion  of  the  world's  merchant  marine  regis- 
tered in  the  Kingdom  was,  of  course,  due  to  increased  marine  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  other  commercial  countries  rather  than  to 


44  Miscel.  Series,  No.  96,  p.  11. 

45  Lloyd's  Register,  1919-1920,  vol.  2,  p.  966. 

48  Figures   from  Llot/d's  Register.     Figures  include  both  the  gross  tonnage 
of  steam  vessels  and  net  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels. 
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any  diniinution  of  shipping  interest  in  Great  Britain.  The  in- 
dustrial licvclopnient  of  Germany  coupU-d  with  the  exploitation 
of  her  coal  and  iron-ore  resources,  the  political  and  economic  re- 
lations of  France  to  an  enlarging  colonial  empire,  tlie  geographi- 
cal position  of  Norway  and  the  increasing  commercial  activities 
of  Japan  all  contributed  to  the  interest  which  these  countries 
were  manifesting  in  the  growth  of  their  own  shipping.  The  mer- 
chant fleets  of  these  countries  were  far  behind  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  pre-war  period  British  control  of  the  ocean- 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  becoming  less  pronounced  and 
might  in  time  be  challenged  by  rival  nations. 

Tendencies  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  forecast  of  the  won- 
derful growth  of  the  American  mercantile  marine  during  the  past 
five  years  are  not  so  clearly  discernible  in  the  decade  or  two  im- 
mediately preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Shipbuilding 
fluctuated  greatly  from  year  to  year  with  no  very  pronounced 
disposition  to  increase.^'  Furthermore,  domestic  shipbuilding  was 
subsidiar}'  to  a  national  mercantile  marine,  seven  eighths  of  which 
was  engaged  in  purely  American  trade,  a  trade  reserved  for  the 
most  part  by  law  for  vessels  built  and  documented  in  the  United 
States.  This  domestic  shipping,  however,  was  far  from  being 
unimportant,  and  as  developed  on  the  Great  Lakes  attained  an 
efficiency  in  construction  and  operation  unsurpassed  anywhere  else 
in  the  world."^ 

After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  orders  from  foreign 
shipowners  began  to  he  placed  in  the  United  States,  Shipyards 
were  enlarged  and  buihhng  activities  became  pronounced  as  the 
demand  for  vessel  tonnage  increased.  The  great  development  of 
the  American  shipbuilding  industry  took  place,  of  course,  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  with  the  results  already  indi- 
cated. 

The  growth  of  American  vessel  tonnage  before  the  summer  of 
1914  could  hardly  be   tak(n  as  any  evidence  that   the  American 

*^  From  1900  to  19U  the  timnapp  CDnstnicteil  vnried  froni  Sa^GGQ  in  1912 
to  614,216  in  1908.  See  reports  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation  fi)r  191H  and 
1919. 

*8The  eharjicter  of  trade  on  the  (Ireat  Lakes  differs  in  many  respects  from 
ttiat  on  the  oeean.  A  large  part  of  the  traffic  consists  of  iron  ore,  and  vessels 
are  specially  huilt  for  this  kind  of  freight.  The  ore-carrier  is  an  illustration 
of  what  .\merican  shipbuilders  can  do  in  the  construction  of  sj)ecialized  types 
of  Tessels. 
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mercantile  mariiiL'  was  in  the  near  future  to  play  a  big  part  in  tlie 
world's  connnercc.  American  shipping  was  increasing  with  a  fair 
degree  of  steadiness,  but  tiie  part  tliat  showed  the  most  conspicu- 
ous growth  was  I  he  shipping  which  existed  under  the  protection 
of  laws  thai  reserved  thi'  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  flying  the 
American  tlag.  Up  to  1910  the  registered  tonnage  showed  no 
marked  tendency  to  increase,  and  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  mid- 
dle nineties  displayed  a  pronounced  disposition  to  decline.  From 
1910  to  1914,  however,  there  was  a  steady  and  marked  increase 
in  the  registered  tonnage  ;*"  but  the  period  is  too  short  for  draw- 
ing conclusions  with  reference  to  tendencies,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fluctuations  of  earlier  years. 

During  the  period  from  1914<  to  1919  the  United  States  in- 
creased its  registered  tonnage  to  more  than  six  times  what  it  was 
before  the  war.  It  must  bo  said,  however,  that  this  development 
took  place  under  war  pressure  and  can  hardly  be  characterized  as 
a  fulfilment  of  a  forecast  whose  signs  appeared  in  ante-bellum 
days. 

Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  pre-war  tenden- 
cies in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  other  factors  whose  significance  for  the  shipping 
situation  is  worthy  of  note.  Among  these  is  the  position  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the 
world.  Before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United 
States  had  displaced  Great  Britain  as  the  leading  steel-producing 
country  of  the  world  and  not  long  after  Germany  took  second 
place.  France,  which  ranked  fourth,  was  third  in  her  output  of 
iron  ore;  but,  owing  to  the  relative  scarcity  of  coal,  shipped  much 
of  her  ore  to  foreign  countries  to  be  manufactured  into  iron  and 
steel  products.  French  steel  designed  for  shipbuilding  was  com- 
paratively expensive;  the  steel  of  the  first  three  countries  named 
was  relatively  cheap.  Some  German  and  English  steel  Avas  ex- 
ported to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland  for  shipbuilding  pur- 
poses. Japan  had  little  iron  ore,  but  by  using  Chinese  material 
and  importing  steel  from  the  United  States  at  a  high  price,  after 
pav'ing  a  considerable  transportation  charge,  she  was  able  with 
her  cheap  labor  to  develop  a  fairly  extensive  shipbuilding  indus- 
try.    With  the  grow^th  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Germany, 

*9The  figures  for  these  years  were  as  follows:  1910,  791,8-35  gross  tons;  1911, 
873,671  gross  tons;  1913,  933,101  gross  tons;  1913,  1,027,776  gross  tons;  and 
1914,  1,076,153  gross  tons. 
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that  country  built  extensive  shipyards,  and  before  tlie  outbreak 
of  war  had  the  second  hirgest  merchant  marine  engaged  in  in- 
ternational trade,  the  vessels  of  which  were  constructed  for  the 
most  part  in  German  shipyards. 

In  the  United  States,  shipbuilding  activity',  as  has  already  been 
shown,  exhibited  no  growth  comparable  with  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of  its  iron  and  steel  industi'}'.  One  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference was  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  center  of  the  United 
States  is  located  much  further  from  tidewater  than  the  corre- 
sponding centers  of  England  and  Germany.  A  more  potent  factor 
was  the  lack  of  standardization.  The  American  vessel  exhibited 
great  individuality,  whereas  the  United  States  is  a  country  which 
produces  cheaply  only  when  she  produces  in  large  quantities 
("mass  production").  This  drawback,  however,  was  being  over- 
come, especially  in  the  building  of  bulk-carrying  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  decade  immediately 
preceding  the  war.^° 

Notwithstanding  the  comparative  backwardness  of  shipbuilding 
activity,  shipbuilding  material  in  the  United  States  had  become  as 
cheap  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  1913  and  191-i  the 
quoted  prices  on  ship-plate  were  as  low  in  this  country  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  structural  shapes,  appreciably  lower. °^  Since  1914 
the  prices  of  steel  material  used  in  ship  construction  have  appar- 
ently increased  faster  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States. 
While  price  comparisons  between  this  and  other  countries  have  to 
be  made  with  considerable  reserve  in  view  of  the  falling  and  un- 
certain rates  of  foreign  exchange,  they  are,  however,  of  some  sig- 
nificance.    During  the  first  eight  months  of  1919  the  home^'  prices 

50  Individuality  must  not  be  confused  with  specialization.  The  ore-carrier 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  coal-l)oat  of  the  Xortii  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  tank 
vessel  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  highly  si)ecialized  types.  They 
are,  however,  largely  standardized.  Ships  designed  fcjr  general  cargoes  and 
passenger  boats  often  showed  considerable  variation  in  type,  and  their  build- 
ing was  often  expensive  on  account  of  the  particular  adaptation  of  shipyard 
equipment  to  their  construction. 

31  Quotations  on  tank  and  ship  plates,  Pittsburgh,  averaged  about  $33.60  per 
gross  ton  for  the  year  1913.  They  were  approximately  the  .same  in  England. 
Structural  shapes  averaged  $33.00  per  gross  ton  at  Pittsburgh  and  $37.73  per 
gross  ton  in  England  (Midlands).  See  price  quotations  in  Iron  Age  and 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades  liev'mv   (London). 

52  Under  the  Briti.sh  price-fixing  policy  during  the  war,  home  prices  were 
kept  appreciably  lower  than  export  prices.  A  system  of  drawbacks  on  ex- 
ports regulated  the  export  trade. 
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of  English  structural  shapes  averaged  $75.96  per  gross  ton,  while 
the  corresponding  average  for  the  American  product  at  Pitts- 
burgli  was  $57.54!  per  gross  ton.  In  July,  1919,  ship-plate  was 
selling  in  England  at  $92.4>6  (£19)  per  gross  ton  while  at  tide- 
water in  the  eastern  United  States  the  price  Avas  $68.13."  Mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  low  rate  of  foreign  exchange  on  the 
pound  sterling  during  the  summer  of  1919,  the  differences  between 
English  and  American  prices  were  considerable.  It  is,  of  course, 
probable  that  these  differences  will  be  gradually  reduced  with  the 
establishment  of  more  settled  industrial  conditions.  Nevertheless 
they  reveal  a  condition  which  favors  the  American  shipbuilder  in 
his  competitive  efforts  to  secure  material  for  construction. 

The  present  immense  shipbuilding  activity  of  the  United  States, 
surpassing  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is  mainly  an 
outcome  of  the  war,  and,  so  far  as  shipping  is  concerned,  is  its 
most  conspicuous  effect.  The  n)atcrials  are  comparatively  cheap, 
but  how  about  ships.''  Is  this  war-time  industry  simply  a  transi- 
tory phase  of  our  economic  histor}',  destined  to  be  reduced  to  its 
pre-war  proportions,  or  is  it  a  growth  in  line  with  our  industrial 
development  to  which  the  war  simply  gave  a  powerful  stimulus.'^ 

The  present  disorganization  of  the  world's  industries  and  the 
uncertainties  of  trade  make  any  categorical  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions impossible.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  signs  that  the 
general  character  and  trend  of  industrial  conditions  bid  fair  to 
make  permanent,  or  at  least  favor,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  shipbuilding  activities  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  contended  on  the  part  of  both  xVmerican  and  foreign  ship- 
owners that  it  is  useless  to  place  orders  in  the  United  States  for 
ships,  as  prices  are  exhorbitant.  Such  contentions,  however,  are 
usually  accompanied  with  the  declaration  that  it  is  wise  to  Mait 
until  vessels  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  figures  in  Europe.^* 
It  is  true  that  the  ships  built  in  this  country  under  the  stress  of 
war  were  costly  and  that  the  expense  of  construction  remains 
high.  Yet  the  same  can  be  said  of  foreign  shipbuilding.  At  the 
present  time  (December,  1919)  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
is  disposing  of  vessels  at  rates  varying  from  $90  per  dead-weight 

S3  7ron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  (London),  July  18,  1919,  p.  83.  See  also 
price  lists  in  July  and  August  numbers  and  quotations  in  the  Iron  Age  (Xew 
York). 

5*  A  rather  interesting  discussion  to  this  effect  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  October  90,  1919. 
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ton"  for  Avoodcn  craft  to  $f250  })cr  dcad-wciglil  ton  for  the  best 
steel  .ships.'"*  These  prices  are  supposed  to  cover  costs.  When 
conij)arcd  with  those  prevaiHng  before  the  war,  they  are  extremely 
high.  But  they  are  far  from  exceptional,  under  present  con- 
ditions. A  despatch  received  from  the  American  Eiubassy  in 
London  late  in  November  savs: 

Two  ;")000-tt)n  steamers  under  construction  for  June  delivery  have 
been  resold  at  i'HG  10s.  per  ton.  A  3000-ton  steamer  commands  about 
£38  per  ton.  The  price  of  shi|)building  and  steamers  continues  to  rise. 
As  a  result  of  the  recent  labor  trouble.  sliip-})latcs  have  increased  in 
Scotland  il'-i  .'is.  The  proposed  increase  of  .OO  per  cent  in  railway 
freight  will  cause  a  further  rise  in  steel  prices.  The  wages  of  all 
adult  workers  in  shi|ibuilding  and  engineering  industries  will  advance 
5  shillings  per  week  on  December  1.  luconiplrtc  returns  on  ship 
completion  for  October  indicate  a  smaller  output  than  tlie  average  for 
the  previous  six  months.  Concrete  shijjbuilding  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  practically  been  abandoned.  Several  yards  arc  idle  and 
others  are  being  refitted  for  steel  construction. 

Prices  and  costs  in  other  countries  have  shown  the  same  ten- 
dency to  rise,  and  in  sonic  cases  to  a  more  marked  extent  than  in 
either  England  or  the  United  States.  The  new  building  program 
of  the  leading  Japanese  line  company  (Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha)  is 
an  excellent  illustration.  According  to  this  program  69  new 
steamers  are  to  be  built  for  the  company  during  the  next  five  years 
in  addition  to  10  now  under  construction.  The  present  cost  for 
the  79  steamers  is  computed  to  average  not  less  than  500  to  600 
yen  ($250  to  $,'300)  per  dead-weight  ton,  ami  for  the  best  high- 
speed passenger  vessels  in  this  number,  at  least  1,000  yen  ($500) 
per  ton.^^ 

The  higli  construction  costs  in  the  United  States  arc  by  no 
means  unique.  They  are  simply  part  of  a  world  phenomenon. 
The  prices  quotetl  for  British  vessels  in  the  despatch  above  cited 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  named  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  ordinai'ily  constructed  steel  steamers,  and  the  estimated 
costs  of  the  Japanese  steamers  alluded  to,  after  making  due  allow- 

■■55  Dead-wriplit  tonnage  rxpre.^srs  tlic  number  of  2,2\Q  ]u)iin(ls  tti;it  a  vrsscl 
ran  transport  of  carpn,  stores,  and  bunkrr  coal.  It  is  the  difTerence  between 
the  number  of  tons  of  water  a  vessel  displaces  "liplit"  and  the  number  of  tons 
it  displaces  when  submerged  to  tlie  "load  water  line." 

s"  Figures  given  the  writer  at  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Bnarrl.  See  also  slatemrnt 
made  by  J.  B.  Payne  to  Southern  Cnmmcrcial  Congress,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Doc. 
8,  1919. 

^T  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York),  Dec.   16,  1919,  p.  3. 
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ance  for  the  character  of  these  vebsels,  are  in  excess,  if  anything, 
of  American  prices. 

The  expense  of  raih-oad  transportation  affects  appreciably  the 
cost  of  shi{)l)uil(iiii^  in  the  United  States  and  where  a  large  ton- 
nage has  been  built  in  yards  remote  from  the  steel-producing 
region  of  the  country,  as  was  the  case  during  the  war  period,  the 
addition  to  cost  by  transportation  is  considerable.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  taking  the  case  of  a  modern  freight  steamer  of 
6,000  gross  tons  and  noting  the  additions  made  to  its  cost  by 
trfnisportation  charges  on  the  steel  of  which  it  is  constructcrl, 
shipped  from  Pittsburgh"^  to  New  York  harbor  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  follows : 


Pittsburgh  to 


New  York 
Pacific  coast 


Railroad    rate       Approximate  tons     Additions  to  cost 
per  gross  ton       of  ^trel  in  steamer      of  steamer  by 
(carload  lots)        of  6,000  gross  tons       transportation 

charges 


$6,048  3.350 

;?8.00  I  3,350 


$20,360.80 
93,800.00 


While  these  additions  are  not  large  compared  with  the  present 
cost  of  building  a  modern  freight  steamer  of  the  size  described, 
they  are  appreciable,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  coast — other 
conditions  remaining  the  same — sufficient  in  normal  times  to  affect 
the  competitive  position  of  the  builder  in  securing  orders.  So  far 
as  the  Atlantic  coast  is  concerned,  transportation  charges  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  handicap  seriously  the  American  shipbuilder. 

Except  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  ship- 
building activities  are  relatively  limited.  More  tonnage  is  prob- 
ably now  being  constructed  in  Japan  than  anywhere  else  outside 
of  the  two  great  English-speaking  countries.  German  shipbuild- 
ing, which  had  grown  to  formidable  proportions  by  1914,  received 
a  staggering  blow  from  the  war.  Its  revival  on  anything  like 
the  pre-war  scale  will  depend  on  a  number  of  conditions,  of  which 
not  the  least  important  is  the  eflPect  of  the  loss  of  the  Lorraine 
iron-ore  deposits  upon  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Shipbuilding,  however,  is  not  ship  operation.  According  to 
Lloyd's  figures  for  June,  1919,  out  of  a  total  gross  tonnage  for 
the  world  of  50,919,273,  31,699,648  gross  tons,  or  62  per  cent, 

58  Steel  prices  are  usually  quoted  in  the  United  States  from  Pittsburgh  as 
a  base.  With  some  variations  prices  outside  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  are 
the  Pittsburgh  price  plus  cost  of  transportation. 
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were  Briiish  and  American.  By  the  close  of  1020,  this  proportion 
will  in  all  probabilit}'  be  considerably  larger. 

British  tonnage,  as  already  observed,  declined  during  the  war, 
but  it  still  remains  appreciably  larger  than  the  tonnage  of  any 
other  country.  British  traditions  and  experience,  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  the  British  Empire,  are  likely  to  keep  the  English 
flag  conspicuousl}^  present  along  the  ocean  lanes  of  commerce. 

xVmerican  tonnage,  as  already  observed,  is  ver^-  much  larger 
than  in  191-i  and  now  constitutes  over  one  fourth  of  the  world's 
total.  As  in  the  case  of  shipbuilding  activities,  the  question  is 
raised.  Is  the  United  States  likely  to  maintain  the  position  she 
has  gained  as  a  shipping  nation  during  the  war?  Even  if  Ameri- 
can shipyards  continue  to  work  at  the  present  or  accelerated  ca- 
pacity', will  the  ships  built  operate  under  the  American  flag? 

Few  industries  are  more  subject  to  competitive  influences  than 
is  water  transportation.  The  ocean  is  free  to  the  ships  of  the 
world,  and  most  seaports  are  open  to  vessels  flying  the  flags  of  all 
nations,  subject  to  certain  minor  restrictions  and  to  general  port 
regulations  applying  to  all  shipping.  The  strength  of  a  national 
mercantile  marine  is  thus  determined  by  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  it  operates. 

The  factors  which  enter  into  the  economics  of  ship  operation 
are  many.  Three  of  the  most  important  may  be  discussed  briefl}'. 
These  are  fuel  costs,  labor  cost,  and  what  may  be  called  balanced 
traffic.  The  coal  necessary  to  the  production  of  steam  was  much 
more  expensive  at  tidewater  in  the  United  States  than  in  England 
during  the  early  period  of  ocean  steam  navigation.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  however,  bunker  coal,  like  ship  steel,  had  become 
as  cheap  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. '^^  There  Avas,  however,  in  the  fuel  situation  one  handicap 
to  the  operation  of  an  American  merchant  marine,  and  that  was 
the  lack  of  supplies  of  bunker  coal  for  American  vessels  along  the 
main  trade  routes  remote  from  the  United  States.  A  large 
steamer  needs  refueling  after  traveling  four  or  five  thousand  miles, 
and  provision  with  regard  to  fuel  stations  along  important  trade 
routes  had  not  been  made  for  American  shipping.  Great  Britain's 
control  of  the  supplies  of  bunker  coal  along  the  principal  ocean 

59  Quotations   at   Cardiff   contained    in    the   Iron   and    Coal    Trades   Review 
(I^ndon)   would  indicate  even  lower  prices  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Re- 
cent quotations  show  appreciably   higher   prices   for  bunker   c;jal  in   England 
than  in  the  United  States. 
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lii^jlnvajs  of  the  world  lias  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  her 
maritime  supremacy.*"* 

The  fuel  situation  during  recent  3'ears  has  undergone  some  im- 
portant changes.  Oil  has  begun  lo  take  the  place  of  coal.  In  no 
country  is  the  new  fuel  being  more  extensively  adopted  than  in  the 
United  States,  where  486  oil-burning  steel  steamers  representing 
3,789,733  dead-weight  tons  arc  in  operation  and  where  the  steel 
program  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  provides  for  a  total 
of  1,731  oil-burning  vessels  under  the  American  fiag.*^^  The  adop- 
tion of  oil  in  place  of  coal  is  significant  in  many  particulars.  The 
steaming  radius  of  an  oil-burning  vessel  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  a  coal  vessel,  thus  making  it  more  independent  of  fuel  stations. 
This  radius  in  the  vessels  now  being  constructed  in  this  country 
will  be  not  less  than  10, ()()()  miles.  To  provide  for  such  refueling 
as  will  be  necessary,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  stations  at  certain  strategic  points  along  the  main 
trade  routes  of  the  world.  Among  important  economies  subserved 
by  the  use  of  oil  are  the  following: 

Less  bunker  space  for  a  given  steaming  radius  than 
in  the  case  of  coal. 

Storage  between  double-bottoms  where  neither  coal 
nor  cargo  can  be  stored. 

Greater  despatch  in  bunkering  than  in  the  case  of  coal. 

No  labor  and  machinery  necessary  for  handling  ashes. 

Elimination  of  stoking  and  consequent  reduction  of 
the  size  of  crew  and  labor  costs. 

Greater  thermal  efficiency  than  coal  combined  witli 
reduction  of  fuel  costs.*'" 

While  oil  will  probably  be  more  extensively  adopted  b}'  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  other  countries*'^  in  the  future,  its  present  use  is 
limited  compared  with  that  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 

60  Great  Britain  has  put  into  effect  a  system  of  bunker  licenses.  Order  of 
Se])tenil)er  29,  1919. 

*ii  Information  Bureau  of  {tie  United  States  Stiipping  Board,  Shipping 
Board's  Fuel  Stations  to  Girdle  the  World. 

62  The  best  coal  contains  about  14,.500  British  thermal  units  jier  pound 
whereas  fuel  oil  averages  18,000  to  19,800  B.t.  u.  per  pound.  Broadly  speak- 
ing 4  barrels  of  oil  are  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  high  grade  coal  in  heating 
power. 

63  British  naval  vessels  made  use  of  oil  from  the  Tampico  wells  of  Mexico 
during  the  war.  A  large  part  of  this  oil  field  is  under  the  control  of  British 
interests.     American  interests,  however,  are  also  represented  in  this  region. 
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States.  Tills  more  extensive  adoption  will,  for  a  time  at  least, 
favor  this  country  by  reducing  fuel  costs,  enlarging  cargo  space 
and  by  making  frequent  refueling  on  long  voyages  unnecessary. 

With  respect  to  labor,  foreign  vessel-owners  have  been  freer  to 
make  their  own  contracts  concerning  conditions  of  employment 
than  have  those  of  the  United  States.  The  standards  of  emplo^'- 
ment  maintained  by  law  on  American  vessels,  standards  which  rep- 
resent a  great  advance  over  those  described  by  Dana  in  his  Tu^o 
Years  before  the  Mast,  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try; and  higher  standards  under  comparatively  unregulated  com- 
mercial rivalry  often  mean  greater  costs  and  diminished  competi- 
tive power.  American  laws  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
seamen  are  often  cited  by  ship-owners  and  operators  as  the  real 
reason  why  the  American  flag  vanished  from  the  high  seas  before 
the  war"*  and  why  it  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  there  after 
trade  has  adjusted  itself  to  normal  conditions. 

What  ma}^  be  called  the  labor  cost  of  operation  is  an  important 
item  in  the  total  cost  of  running  an  up-to-date  vessel,  although 
relatively  it  is  not  such  a  large  item  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In 
the  expenditures  for  maintaining  a  line  of  modern  steamers  cur- 
rent expenses  of  upkeep,  maintenance  of  terminal  facilities,  cost 
of  fuel,  vessel  insurance,  allowances  for  depreciation  and  amortiza- 
tion, interest  on  investment,  and  various  other  charges,  aggre- 
gate much  more  than  wages  and  provisions  for  crews.  On  the 
Great  Lakes  our  seamen's  laws  coupled  with  strong  trade-union 
influence  have  not  prevented  freight  rates  from  being  among  the 
lowest  in  the  world.'^^'  Furthermore,  with  the  increased  use  of  oil 
as  fuel  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  operate  a  given  tonnage 
will  be  appreciably  reduced,  making  labor  cost  a  relatively  smaller 
item  in  the  total  cost  than  is  now  the  case  with  coal-burning 
steamers. 

64  One  of  the  most  frequent  citations  of  the  effect  of  American  laws  with 
resjject  to  seamen  em])loyed  on  vessels  registered  in  this  coimtry  is  the  sale 
of  the  steamers  ojierafed  by  the  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co.,  shortly  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  I, a  Follette  seamen's  hill.  The  Pacific  Mail,  however,  had  paid  no 
dividends  on  its  stock  from  1900  to  191.^  when  the  steamers  were  sold,  and  had 
an  accimiulated  net  deficit  of  over  .$11,000,000  in  19i:i  before  the  La  Follette 
law  was  l)assed.     See  Poor's  Mniiual  of  Indiixtriah,  1918,  pp.  1174-1178. 

65  The  freight  on  iron  ore  from  Duliith  and  Superior  to  lower  lake  ports 
averaged  in  1910  only  74  cents  per  hmg  ton  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  ton  mile.  Wheat  was  shipped  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  at  I14  cents  per 
bushel. 
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Wlial  uKij  be  called  ;i  halanccd  traffic,  that  is,  traffic  whicii  re- 
quires a  vessel  tonnage,  which  does  not  vary  too  widely  on  out- 
bound and  inbound  voyages  along  the  same  general  route,  favors 
the  shlp|)ing  of  tlie  country  so  situated  and  so  industrially  de- 
veloped as  to  preserve  this  balance  in  its  export  and  import 
trade.''''  While  the  ocean  routes  of  the  world  in  international  trade 
arc  generally  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  political  and  finan- 
cial relationships  are  closer  to  that  part  of  a  national  mer- 
cantile marine  operating  between  the  country  whose  flag  it  flies 
and  other  countries  than  to  that  part  operating  mainly  be- 
tween foreign  lands.  A  strategical  position  therefore  on  the  part 
of  a  country  with  reference  to  trade  movements  is  an  influence  of 
considerable  weight  in  determining  the  competitive  strcngtii  of 
its  mercantile  marine.  One  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  Great 
Britain's  maritime  supremacy  has  been  the  preservation  of  such 
a  balance.  Great  Britain's  imports  measured  in  terms  of  money 
vastly  exceed  her  exports,  but  measured  in  tons  of  freight  imports 
and  exports  are  more  nearly  equal. "^^  The  imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  consist  largely  of  food  products  and  raw  materials  for 
use  in  manufacture  and  require  a  large  amount  of  tonnage.  Ex- 
ports consist  of  manufactured  articles  requiring  a  limited  amount 
of  shipping  space  but  commanding  high  rates  and  a  great  amount 
of  coal  requiring  considerable  tonnage  but  not  commanding  a  high 
freiglit  rate.  The  coal,  however,  has  a  ballast  value  and  enables 
British  ships  to  bring  back  raw  material  at  a  rate  which  shows  a 
profit  for  the  round  trip. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States  and  the  general  character  of 
her  commerce  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  comparing  for  the  fiscal  years  1914  and  1918  the  export  and 
import  movement  in  long  tons  in  the  trade  with  three  of  the  most 
important  regions  of  the  world,  and  the  vessel  tonnage  required  to 
carry  this  traffic.     This  comparison  is  shown  in  table  7. 

The  above  figures  show  the  rather  one-sided  character  of  Ameri- 
can   trade   so   far   as   weight    or    measurement    tonnage***   is    con- 

66  This  balance,  of  course,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  trade  balance 
measured  in  money. 

G7  On  some  of  the  routes  in  the  north  Atlantic  region  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  freight  tonnage  between  the  outward  and  inward  ha\d.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  traflSc  moving  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

68  Ocean  freight  is  measured  by  weight  or  measurement  tonnage.  The 
measurement  ton  is  the  freight  occupying  40  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  hull  of 
a  vessel. 
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Table  7. — Export  axd  Import  Trade  with  Western  Europe,  Eastern  South 
America  and  Mexico,  West  Indies  and  Caiubbean   Region. i 


Long 

tons 

Dead-we 

ight  tons 

1914 

1918 

1914 

1918 

Western  Europe  and  Medi- 
terranean Africa 

Exports    

Imports    

17,200,365 
7,435,439 

20,458,358 
1,939,076 

5,781,674 
3,099,845 

6,810,710 

827,325 

Difference    

Eastern  South  America 

Exports    

Imuorts     

9,764,926 

658,094 
457,545 

18,519,282 

999,165 

897,795 

2,631,829 

282,334 
198,229 

5,983,385 

401,331 
359,899 

Difference    

200,549 

5,448,751 
9,062,342 

101,370 

6,021,294 
10,859,191 

84,105 

629,813 
1,159,892 

41,432 

Mexico,   AVest    Indies,    and 
Caribbean  region 
Exports    

722,825 

Imports    

1,294,396 

Difference    

3,613,591 

4,837,897 

530,079 

571,571 

1  U.  S.  Shipping  Board:  Trade  and  Shipping  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Principal  Regions  of  the  World  in  1914  <ind  191S.  Reports  No.  668,  pp. 
10  and  12  and  No.  727,  pp.  4,  5,  6  and  8. 

cerned.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  the  north  Atlantic 
region  where  the  difference  between  the  export  and  import  move- 
ment is  most  conspicvious  and  the  volume  of  trade  greatest,  Ameri- 
can shipping  is  not  under  a  much  more  serious  handicap  than 
British,  French,  or  German  shipping,  as  the  trade  here  is  one- 
sided in  the  reverse  direction  from  tlie  European  standpoint.  The 
accentuation  of  the  one-sided  character  of  this  traffic  in  1918  as 
compared  with  1914!  was  due,  of  course,  to  war  conditions. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Mexican  (over  sea),  and  Caribbean  Sea 
routes  the  one-sided  character  of  American  trade  is  pronounced. 
There  are  some  signs  that  the  difference  between  exports  and  im- 
ports ma3'  be  reduced  somewhat  by  increasing  American  exports 
of  coal  and  heavy  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The  large  im- 
portation of  iron  ore,  sugar,  petroleum,  and  tropical  fruits  seems 
likely  to  keep  the  diirerence  a  marked  cliaracteristic  of  this  trade. 
In  the  eastern  South  American  region,  exports  and  imports  (meas- 
ured in  tons)  are  more  nearly  equal'''  and  display  a  tendency  to 

CO  The  value  of  imports  from  South  America  greatly  exceeds  that  of  ex- 
ports to  South  America.  However,  exports  and  imports  are  considered  here 
with  reference  to  vessel  space  and  not  in  terms  of  money. 
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become  more  so  us  time  goes  on.  Of  the  export  tonnage  in  1914 
about  35  per  cent  consisted  of  coal  and  coke  and  in  1918  about 
60  per  cent.  This  increased  coal  movement,  liowevcr,  is  likely  to 
be  balanced  b}'  greater  importations  of  iron  ore  from  Brazil.^" 

The  uncertainty  of  conniiercial  conditions  during  the  period  of 
readjustment  after  the  war  hardly  warrants  any  prediction  con- 
cerning trade  movements  in  the  future.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  the  falling  rates  of  foreign  exchange  combined  with 
the  transformation  in  the  financial  status  of  this  country  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  nation  will  affect  the  relative  amounts  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  particularly  on  the  European  routes.  Such 
changes  as  are  likely  to  result  will  favor  an  equalization  of  freight 
tonnage  on  outbound  and  inbound  vessels  rather  than  accentuate 
inequalities. 

Taking  the  three  factors  discussed  in  connection  with  ship 
operation,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  recent  years 
in  the  use  of  fuel  and  in  the  general  trade  situation  would  seem  to 
favor  the  permanence  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  American 
mercantile  marine  during  the  war  period.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other factor  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  and  which 
should  be  recalled  in  this  connection.  The  United  States  for  two 
generations  has  been  essentially  a  country  with  interests  devoted 
to  land  pursuits.  It  has  no  sea-faring  population  to  speak  of  and 
lacks  the  experience  Avhich  certain  European  nations  have  in  the 
conduct  of  shipping  operations  on  an  international  scale.  The 
suddenness  with  which  this  country  finds  itself  possessed  of  a 
merchant  marine  not  far  behind  that  of  Great  Britain  leaves  a 
big  gap  between  its  newly  acquired  position  as  the  second  mari- 
time power  of  the  world  and  its  limited  shipping  experience.  For 
reasons  already  given,  this  position  does  not  seem  to  be  out  of 
accord  with  economic  tendencies  and  developments.  The  wonder- 
ful growth  of  our  mercantile  marine  during  the  last  few  years  has 
taken  place  largely  under  governmental  ownership  and  control. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  a  wise  government  policy  will  safe- 
guard, for  a  time  at  least,  the  results  which  have  been  achieved 
until  the  hiatus  between  position  and  experience  has  been  bridged. 

The  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  American  mercantile 
marine  is  propitious.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  describing  the 
shipping  situation,  much  of  the  world's  vessel  tonnage  has  suf- 

70  The  Brazilian  iron-ore  field  north  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world  and  has  the  highest  grade  ore  of  any  field. 
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fered  deterioration  and  the  services  on  remote  trade  routes  liave 
been  considerably  curtailed.  These  conditions  will  take  some  time 
to  repair.  Competition  in  the  interim  will  necessarily  be  less  keen 
than  under  normal  condition.  This  is  not  saying,  however,  tliat 
it  will  be  a  negligible  force. 

In  governmental  policy  looking  to  the  permanent  establishment 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  which  will  be  a  factor  in  world 
trade,  the  question  of  public  or  private  ownership  and  operation 
is  not  involved.  The  government  may  continue  to  own  and  oper- 
ate the  vessels  it  has  built,  it  may  lease  them  to  private  operators, 
or  it  may  sell  them  to  be  both  owned  and  run  by  private  parties. 
Whatever  alternative  is  adopted  the  present  situation  calls  for 
some  protective  and  regulative  policy,  not  because  such  a  policy 
safeguards  an  industrial  growth  artificially  stimulated  by  a  Avar 
crisis,  but  because  the  new  development  seems  to  be  in  line  with 
the  new  world  situation  and  requires  mainly  the  experience  Avhich 
time  and  training  alone  can  give. 

Abraham  Berglund. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


FISCAL  ASPECTS  OF  STATE  INCOME  TAXES 

The  tax-yielding  capacity  of  incomes  in  the  various  states  has 
come  to  light  for  the  first  time  with  the  development  of  the  federal 
income  tax  law  and  the  publication  of  statistics  of  income.  The 
results  published  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
year  1917^  furnish  the  most  recent  comparative  data  of  this  kind. 
It  is  a  Avell  known  fact  that  Massachusetts  is  the  only  so-called 
"industrial"  state  which  has  a  personal  income  tax  in  full  oper- 
ation, although  the  New  York  tax  is  being  collected  for  the  first 
time  during  the  present  year.  The  federal  returns  make  it  clear 
that  the  foremost  industrial  states  are  at  the  same  time  the  richest 
states,  as  judged  by  the  incomes  of  residents.  New  York  ranks 
first,  Pennsylvania  second,  Illinois  third,  Massachusetts  fourth, 
and  Ohio  fifth  in  the  amount  of  personal  net  incomes  reported  for 
the  year  1917  and  in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  those  incomes.^ 
These  five  states  yielded  exactly  two  thirds  of  the  taxes  paid  on 
personal  incomes  received  in  1917.  The  same  five  states,  with  the 
positions  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  reversed,  rank  highest  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  corporations  for  the  same  year,  con- 
tributing 63  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  taxes  paid  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. ^ 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  huge  amounts  of  income  taxes  cannot  be  expected 
at  present  in  those  states  in  which  income  taxes  have  recently  been 
in  operation  or  are  being  collected  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
year.  The  remaining  ten  states  (Alabama,  Delaware,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin),  out  of  the  twelve  which  have  income  tax 
laws  on  the  statute  books  at  the  present  time,  are  in  stages  of 
only  moderate  industrial  development,  or  are  largely  undeveloped. 
These  states  can  be  graded  and  ranged  in  order,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  tax-yielding  capacity  of  their  incomes,  and  in  the 
relations  to  one  another  in  which  the  federal  results  have  shown 
them  to  stand.  In  this  manner  the  relative  success  of  the  state 
income  taxes  can  be  estimated. 

1  United  States  Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of  Income  for  1917  (1919). 

^Ibid.,  pp.  24,  25.  War  excess  profits  taxes  are  included  in  the  federal 
statistics,  but  taxes  derived  from  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  are  excluded 
from  the  figures  presented. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  53,  54. 
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A  second  point  of  view  from  which  the  efficacy  of  state  income 
taxes  as  revenue  producers  can  be  examined  is  given  by  a  survey 
of  the  entire  tax  systems  of  the  states  in  question.  What  is  the 
proportion  of  the  state's  revenue  which  is  obtained  by  means  of 
income  taxes?  In  particular,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  income 
tax  to  the  general  property  tax  (the  deficiencies  of  which  the  in- 
come tax  has  in  several  instances  been  intended  to  remedy)  ? 
Furthermore,  a  factor  not  to  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  finan- 
cial success  of  income  tax  measures  is  the  cost  of  collection.  In 
spite  of  the  importance  of  this  item,  few  states,  except  those 
which  have  been  signally  successful  with  the  tax,  have  analyzed 
the  cost.  To  be  sure,  the  cost  of  a  tax  cannot  be  adequately 
stated  in  terms  of  the  expenses  of  administration  alone ;  for  losses 
and  Inconveniences  to  the  taxpayers  are  in  the  last  analysis  trans- 
latable into  terms  of  dollars,  which  are  in  a  true  sense  a  part  of 
the  cost.  Nevertheless,  the  annual  cost  of  administration  forms 
a  useful  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
state  systems. 

The  following  discussion  is  an  analysis  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  operation  of  state  taxes  on  personal  incomes,  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  newer  type  of  legislation.  The  states  are  con- 
sidered in  the  order  of  their  adoption  of  new  income  tax  meas- 
ures during  the  last  decade. 

Wisconsin.  In  the  first  year  of  its  operation  in  Wisconsin  the 
graduated  tax  on  individual  and  corporate  incomes  brought  in 
one  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  In  the  succeeding  years 
the  collections  have  far  outstripped  the  prophecies  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  experiment  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act.  The  record  of  cash  paid  In  for  income  taxes  (excluding  per- 
sonal property  tax  offsets)  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  is  as  follows:* 

Yeah  of  Assessment  Cash 
(on  incomes  of  previous  year)                                             Collections 

1912 $1,631,413 

1913 1,935,847 

19r4 2,002,213 

1915 1,906,442 

1916 2,959,726 

1917 6,161,067 

1918 6,951,483 

*  Wisconsin   Tax  Commission,  Eighth  Biennial  Report,   1916,  p.   24;  Ninth 
Biennial  Report,  1918,  p.  3;  unpublished  table,  1920, 
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The  conspicuous  increase  in  the  collections  for  1917  and  1918 
is  regarded  by  the  state  tax  commission  as  "abnormal"  and  due 
to  "abnormal  business  conditions."''  The  commission  gives  warn- 
ing that  "the  permanent  value  of  income  taxation  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  returns  of  three  abnormal  years." 

In  1918  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  taxes  were  assessed 
upon  corporate  incomes.  This  figure  roughly  indicates  the  growth 
of  corporations  since  the  1915  assessment  of  income  taxes,  when 
70  per  cent  was  assessed  to  corporations. ** 

Since  the  Wisconsin  tax  applies  both  to  individual  and  cor- 
porate incomes  earned  within  the  state,  the  collections  may  be 
roughly  compared  with  the  federal  personal  and  corporation  in- 
come taxes  collected  in  Wisconsin.  The  federal  taxes  on  1917  in- 
comes amounted  to  $5,000,000  on  individual  incomes  and  $31,- 
000,000  on  the  incomes  of  corporations,  or  $36,000,000  in  all.'' 
Wisconsin,  then,  through  a  tax  with  moderately  progressive  rates, 
is  collecting  for  state  purposes  about  one  fifth  of  the  amount 
which  the  federal  government  is  collecting  in  that  state  by  means 
of  a  tax  with  a  very  high  progressive  rate  applying  to  personal  in- 
comes and  a  proportional  rate  for  corporate  incomes. 

The  tendency  of  the  Wisconsin  income  tax  receipts  to  form  an 
increasingly  important  part  of  the  tax  system  of  the  state  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  general  property  tax,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  state  revenue.  The  general  property  tax  levies 
have  increased  only  by  47  per  cent  ($34,000,000  to  $50,000,000) 
during  the  period  1912  to  1917,  while  the  income  tax  levies  have 
increased  172  per  cent  during  the  same  period.^ 

The  low  cost  of  collecting  the  income  tax  is  emphasized  by  the 
Wisconsin  officials.  On  the  basis  of  cash  collections  the  cost  has 
ranged  from  %  to  less  than  1  per  cent.^ 

Year  Cost  (per  cent) 

OF  Basis:  Basis: 

COLLECTIOX  ASSESSMEXTS  CasH    CoLLECTIOXS 

1913  1.31 2.77 

19U  1.11 2.33 

1915  1.06 2.20 

1916   1.30 2.62 

5  Ninth  Biennial  Report,  1918,  p.  5. 
c  Eighth  Biennial  Report,  1916,  p.  5'4. 
7  Statistics  of  Income  for  1917,  pp.  25,  54. 
»  Ninth  Biennial  Report,  1918,  pp.  5,  10,  30. 

^Seventh  Biennial  Report,  1914,  p.  12G;  Eighth  Biennial  Report,  1916,  p. 
69. 
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In  later  years  the  reports  of  the  state  tax  commission  have  not 
presented  the  figures  for  cost  of  collection.  This  cost  is  estimated, 
liowever,  at  an  amount  about  equal  to  that  of  earlier  years  (in- 
dictating  a  relatively  smaller  cost). 

This  .  .  .  figure  cannot  be  definitely  stated  as  the  local  treasurers 
collect  the  income  tax  with  practically  no  increase  in  compensation. 
The  cost  of  assessing  the  tax  and  certifying  the  amounts  to  the  treas- 
uries of  the  local  districts  is  probably  about  $100^000  per  annum.^° 

After  eight  years  of  operation,  the  success  of  the  measure  seems 
to  be  beyond  serious  question.  The  state  tax  commission  makes 
the  conservative  statement  in  its  report  for  1918  that  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  is  satisfactory.^^ 

Results  have  been  satisfactory.  ,  .  .  The  increase  in  the  tax  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  locality  or  localities  but  is  general  through- 
out the  state.  The  gradual  and  steady  increase  under  normal  condi- 
tions is  doubtless  due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  under  such  conditions  there 
is  a  steady  growth  in  business  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  state, 
and,  second,  because  of  the  increased  efficiency  in  administration.  The 
conclusion  from  the  foregoing  is  that  a  constant  increase  in  revenue 
from  income  taxation  may  be  confidently  expected,  subject  of  course 
to  fluctuations  due  to  occasional  abnormal  expansion  or  contraction  of 
business. 

Mississippi.  The  immediate  successor  of  Wisconsin  in  the  in- 
come tax  field,  Mississippi,  failed  to  profit  by  the  example  of  the 
former  state  in  the  framing  of  those  portions  of  the  law  apply- 
ing to  rates  and  incomes  taxable,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
ministration. By  the  terms  of  the  Mississippi  act^"  a  tax  of  I/2 
per  cent  is  levied  upon  individual  incomes  in  excess  of  $2,500. 
The  amount  yielded  by  this  tax  has  always  been  small.  Before 
1918  the  revenue  from  the  tax  could  not  be  counted  upon  for  more 
than  $25,000  a  year.^^  During  the  year  ending  September,  1918, 
the  amount  of  the  state  income  tax  collected  was  $31,123,  or 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  that 
year.^*      Meanwhile    the   federal   government   has    collected    more 

10  Personal  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  state  tax  commission,  March  10, 
1920. 

^1  Ninth  Biennial  Report,  1918,  p.  5. 

12  Mississippi,  Laws,  1912,  ch.   101;  1914,  ch.   116. 

^3  Mississippi,  Joint  Report  of  the  Senate  and  Uouse  Committee  to  Con- 
sider the  State's  Revenue  System  and  Fiscal  Affairs,  Submitted  to  the  Regular 
Session  of  1918,  p.  42. 

'^*  Mississippi,  Auditor's  Statement  of  Amounts  Received  as  Taxes  and 
Amounts  Returned  as  Appropriations  during   Year  ending  September,  1918. 
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than  $2,000,000  in  one  year  on  individual  incomes  in  Mississippi.^^ 
Tlie  tax  authorities  of  the  state  have  repeatedly  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  law.     The  senate  and  house  committee  which 
reported  in  1918  recommended  sweeping  changes.^" 

The  present  income  tax  law  of  Mississippi  should  be  repealed  out- 
right. We  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  with  progressive  rates, 
taxing  incomes  of  both  individuals  and  corporations.  .  .  .  The  law  we 
submit  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Federal  income  tax 
statutes  to  Mississippi  conditions.  ...  It  is  necessary  that  tlie  State 
Tax  Commission  be  given  administration  of  this  law,  and  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  .  .  .  funds  to  administer  it  properly.  Its 
success  or  failure  is  solely  a  matter  of  administration. 

With  equal  vigor  the  state  tax  commission  indicates  the  de- 
fects of  the  present  law  and  advocates  a  net  income  tax  to  reach 
business  incomes,  with  the  necessary  administrative  provisions,  as 
a  substitute  for  privilege  taxes.^^ 

A  bill  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  joint  legislative 
committee  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  1918,  and  was 
passed  by  the  house  but  defeated  in  the  senate.^®  The  former 
inadequate  personal  income  tax  legislation  still  stands,  therefore, 
paralleling  the  almost  equally  unsatisfactory  privilege  taxes  ap- 
plying to  business. 

Oklahoma.  The  first  income  tax  law  of  Oklahoma,^^  passed 
almost  immediately  after  Oklahoma's  admission  to  the  Union,  im- 
posing a  graduated  tax  upon  personal  incomes  only,  was  a  failure 
in  every  way.  The  yield  for  the  first  four  years  of  its  operation 
was  as  follows  :'° 

Year  Yield 

1909 $^,81G 

1910 4,913 

1911 '4,671 

1912 4,834 

After  recording  the  insignificant  yield  of  the  tax  during  the 
entire  time  it  had  been  in  force,  the  state  auditor  in  1912  recom- 
mended that  the  law  should  be  either  thoroughly  revised  or  re- 
pealed.^ 


21 


15  Statistics  of  Income  for  1917,  p.  24. 

"i^^  Mississippi,  Joint  Report,  etc.,  pp.  41,  49. 

"yT  Mississippi  Tax  Commission,  Report  for  1917,  pp.  11,  20. 

"i^^  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  May,  191S,  p.  118. 

19  Oklahoma,  Session  Laws,  1907-08,  ch.  81. 

20  Oklahoma  State  Auditor,  Third  Biennial  Report,  1912,  p.  235. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  235,  236. 
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The  law  has^  in  my  opinion,  proven  a  failure  as  a  revenue  producer 
for  the  State.  .  .  .  No  uniformity  prevails  in  making  income  tax  re- 
turns— there  were  as  many  definitions  for  the  term  "gross  income" 
as  there  were  persons  examined.  .  .  .  This  is  a  chaotic  condition  and 
unless  the  next  Legislature  deems  it  advisable  to  amend  the  law  "in 
detail"  ...  I  would  recommend  that  the  act  be  repealed. 

After  repeated  recommendations  of  this  kind  had  been  made, 
the  1915  legislature  undertook  a  drastic  revision  of  the  whole  in- 
come tax  law.^^  The  rates  were  raised  and  the  entire  personal 
net  income  derived  within  the  state  was  made  subject  to  the  tax. 
Increased  collections  immediately  resulted.  The  tax  yielded 
slightly  more  than  $250,000  for  the  year  1915  and  over  $400,000 
for  the  year  1916.  The  amount  yielded  for  1916  was  greater 
than  the  combined  collections  of  the  preceding  seven-year  period, 
but  was  only  about  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  collected  in  the 
state  in  1916."^  The  collections  of  the  federal  government  for 
the  personal  income  tax  in  Oklahoma  in  1917  were  $5,500,000. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  determination  of  the  Oklahoma  authori- 
ties to  achieve  a  workable  and  productive  income  tax,  the  fund  of 
taxable  income  in  the  state  has  hardly  been  tapped. 

Massachusetts.  The  income  tax  law  of  Massachusetts  was 
passed  in  1916,  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  measure  in 
Wisconsin,  and  was  the  first  act  the  effects  of  which  proved  in 
any  way  comparable  to  those  of  the  pioneer  measure.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  plan  failed  to  include  progression, 
and  although  the  rates,  except  on  the  income  from  intangibles, 
are  low,  the  annual  flow  of  wealth  in  the  state  is  much  greater  than 
in  Wisconsin,  and  consequently  more  favorable  results  should  be 
expected.  Moreover,  Massachusetts  was  the  only  state  which  up 
to  1916  had  followed  the  example  of  Wisconsin  in  providing 
centralized  and  specialized  administrative  machinery.  By  many 
critics  this  administrative  feature  is  regarded  as  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  other  one  element  in  accounting  for  the  financial 
success  of  the  act — a  statement  hardly  capable  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof until  a  wider  experience  with  state  income  taxes  has  pro- 
vided a  basis  of  comparison.  Whatever  the  essential  explanation, 
it  is  true  that  the  Massachusetts  experience  with  the  tax  has  been 
unexpectedly  fortunate,  and  the  amounts  collected  have  exceeded 

22  Oklahoma,  Session  Laws,  1915,  ch.  164. 

23  C.  Russell,  "Taxation  in  Oklahoma,"  Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  As- 
sociation, 1917,  pp.  52-55. 
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the  estimates  made  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law.^*  For 
the  first  year  of  collection,  1917  (on  incomes  received  in  1916). 
the  net  cash  collections  were  $12,245,541,  and  for  the  second  year 
of  collection,  1918,  the  corresponding  amount  was  $14,077,801." 
In  the  latter  year  $1,237,057  of  this  amount  was  produced  by  an 
additional  "war  tax"  of  10  per  cent  of  the  taxes  paid. 

In  comparing  the  yield  in  Massachusetts  with  that  in  Wiscon- 
sin, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Massachusetts  figure  does 
not  include  the  tax  on  corporations.  Moreover,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly urged  that  the  Massachusetts  tax  is  "in  no  sense  a  gen- 
eral income  tax,  but  taxes  only  certain  kinds  of  income,  exempting 
particularly,  to  avoid  double  taxation,  the  large  classes  of  in- 
come from  real  estate,  from  dividends  of  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tions, income  from  savings  bank  deposits,  and  from  interest  on 
mortgages  secured  by  Massachusetts  real  estate  locally  assessed 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  mortgage."^^  With  these  exceptions, 
the  Massachusetts  tax  is  comparable  to  the  personal  income  tax 
measures  of  other  states.  The  yield  of  over  $14,000,000,  an 
amount  which  far  outstrips  the  personal  income  tax  yield  in  any 
other  state,  is  in  itself  a  demonstration  of  success.  Moreover,  the 
collections  rank  higher  than  those  of  any  other  state  when  they 
are  related  to  those  made  under  the  federal  income  tax.  The 
federal  taxes  derived  from  personal  incomes  in  Massachusetts  in 
1917  was  $43,700,000.  Massachusetts,  then,  was  able  to  collect 
one  third  as  much  as  the  federal  government,  a  record  which  out- 
strips that  of  Wisconsin,  which  collected  about  one  fifth.^^ 

The  elasticity  of  the  income  tax  as  a  revenue  producer  is  so 
well  recognized  in  Massachusetts  that  the  legislature  of  1919 
again  turned  to  it  for  resources  with  which  to  meet  a  temporary 
financial  emergency — the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Common- 
wealth towards  ex-soldiers.  The  tax  on  intangibles  was  increased 
from  6  to  6^/^  per  cent,  and  the  rate  on  business  incomes  from 
IY2  to  21/2  per  cent.''^ 

24  C.  J.  Bullock,  "The  Operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  Law," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  May,  1918,  p.  528. 

2o  Massachusetts  Tax  Commissioner,  Report  for  1918,  p.  33. 

^^Massachusetts  Tax  Commissioner,  Report  for  1917,  p.  7. 

27  The  removal  of  the  provision  for  personal  property  tax  offsets  in  Wiscon- 
sin would  probably  not  eliminate  this  difference  entirely.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  effect  upon  Wisconsin's  ratio  of  the  inclusion  of  taxes  on  cor- 
porate income  in  both  factors. 

2s Massachusetts,  General  Acts  1919,  chs.  342,  324. 
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As  in  Wisconsin,  the  cost  of  collecting  this  type  of  tax  has 
proved  to  be  low.  The  cost  of  administration  in  Massachusetts 
was  1.86  per  cent  of  the  total  assessment  in  the  first  year  and 
1.44  per  cent  in  the  second  year."^ 

Missouri.  In  comparison  with  the  revenue  derived  in  Wisconsin 
and  Massachusetts,  the  yield  of  the  Missouri  income  tax  has  up 
to  the  present  been  insignificant.  The  law  in  its  first  form,  pro- 
viding for  a  tax  of  ^  per  cent  of  individual  and  corporate  in- 
comes, went  into  effect  in  1917.  The  collections  recorded  for  the 
years  1917  and  1918  are  $295,973  and  $616,107  respectively.'" 
In  1918  the  receipts  from  the  income  tax  formed  slightly  more 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  general  fund  receipts. 

An  income  tax  on  this  modest  scale  was  inadequate  for  the 
financial  needs  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  was  so  recognized  by 
the  legislators  of  the  following  year.  Missouri  outranks  Wiscon- 
sin in  wealth,  according  to  the  federal  reports.  The  amount  of 
personal  net  incomes  reported  for  1917  by  Missouri  was  more 
than  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  corresponding  amount  reported 
by  Wisconsin,  and  the  net  income  of  Missouri  corporations  was 
more  than  double  the  net  income  of  Wisconsin  corporations. 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1919  a  consistent  attempt  was  made 
to  increase  the  state  revenue  from  various  sources.  In  conform- 
ity with  this  program,  the  rate  of  the  income  tax  was  increased 
to  11/2  per  cent,  and  the  exemptions  lowered.  Another  important 
modification  was  made  by  repealing  that  provision  of  the  earlier 
law  which  permitted  a  deduction  of  amounts  paid  as  state  prop- 
erty taxes.  As  a  result  the  state  income  tax  is  tending  to  become 
an  addition  to  the  state  property  tax  rather  than  an  alternative 
measure.  From  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  is  expected  from  the 
incomes  of  1919,  taxed  under  the  new  law.''^  The  costs  are  not 
separated  from  those  for  making  the  general  assessment  of  prop- 
erty. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  of  1919  to  reform 
the  law,  it  remains  inadequate.  An  act  which  imposes  so  low  a 
rate,  lacks  the  feature  of  graduation,  and  provides  for  no  separate 
central  or  local  administration,  has  small  opportunity  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  revenue  system  of  the  state. 

^^Massachusetts  Tax  Commissioner,  Report  for  1917,  p.  15;  Report  for  1918, 
p.  27. 

30  Missouri  State  Treasurer,  Report  for  1917-1918,  p.  12. 

31  Personal  letter  from  the  state  auditor,  March  19,  1920. 
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Delaware.  The  personal  income  tax  law  passed  in  Delaware 
in  1917  was  more  promising  than  that  of  Missouri,  passed  in  the 
same  year,  in  that  it  imposed  a  higher  rate  (1  per  cent)  and 
allowed  smaller  deductions.^"  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  was 
not  applied  to  corporations.  A  striking  feature  of  the  act  was 
the  exemption  of  gains  from  agricultural  operations. 

Approximately  $400,000  was  realized  from  the  tax  in  1918,  the 
first  year  of  collection. ^^  This  yield  was  considered  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  state,  and  although  the  general  assembly  of  1919 
made  a  rather  detailed  revision  of  the  act,  the  only  changes  tend- 
ing to  bring  about  increased  revenue  were  the  inclusion  of  gains 
from  agricultural  operations^*  and  further  provision  for  separate 
collection  of  the  tax. 

The  amount  collected  in  Delaware  constituted  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  receipts  of  the  general  fund  of  the  state  for  the 
year  1918.^^  The  state  levies  no  general  property  tax,  however, 
so  that  this  figure  cannot  be  compared  with  the  ratio  given  for 
other  states.  The  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  income  tax 
in  Delaware  are  treated  as  an  addition  to  the  total  revenue  rather 
than  as  substitutes  for  the  proceeds  of  unsatisfactory  types  of 
tax  measures,  and  are  used  to  facilitate  the  Avork  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  state  highway  department. 

Virginia.  The  income  tax  in  Virginia,  which  applies  to  both 
individuals  and  corporations,  has  remained  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent  since  1874.  It  produced  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
revenue  until  corporations  were  included  under  the  act  of  1916.^^ 
Beginning  in  that  year  the  receipts  have  greatly  increased.  A 
summary  for  recent  years  is  as  follows  :^^ 

Yeah  Receipts  froji  Income  Taxes 

1908 $122,058 

1909 103,810 

1910 106,909 

1911 129,429 

1912 102,678 

1916 353,756 

1917 660,745 

32  Delaware,  Laws  1917,  ch.  26. 

^z  Delaware  State  Treasurer,  Report  for  1918,  p.  6. 

S4,  Delaioare,  Lares  1919,  ch.  30. 

35  Delaware  State  Treasurer,  Report  for  1918,  pp.  5,  6. 

36  Virginia,  Acts  of  Assembly,  1916,  ch.  473. 

37  E,  Sydenstricker,  A  Brief  History  of  Taxation  in  Virginia,  p.  13;  Vir- 
ginia Auditor  of  Public  Accou/nts,  Report  for  1917,  p.  89;  Statement  by  Audi- 
tor, August,  1919. 
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Since  the  federal  government  received  nearly  $23,000,000  in 
income  taxes  from  individuals  and  corporations  in  Virginia  for 
the  year  1917,  the  state  income  tax  is  clearly  only  imperfectly 
utilized.  Nevertheless,  the  tax  authorities  of  Virginia  appear  to 
find  the  revenue  satisfactory.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts 
states  that  in  his  opinion  the  financial  situation  of  the  state  is  so 
fortunate  that  the  rates  of  taxation  on  intangible  personalty  can 
be  reduced  and  those  on  tangible  personalty  entirely  removed. ^^ 
In  such  a  situation  it  is  unlikely  that  an  extensive  amplification 
of  the  income  tax  law  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  The 
amount  received  from  the  income  tax  already  constitutes  about  7 
per  cent  of  the  total  state  tax. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  in  1917  was  $26,000,  or  3.94 
per  cent. 

South  Carolina.  The  only  recent  evidence  of  the  unworkability 
of  an  income  tax  law  to  such  a  degree  that  the  law  has  been  re- 
pealed and  no  substitute  adopted,  is  afforded  in  the  history  cul- 
minating in  the  repeal  of  the  South  Carolina  law  in  1918.^''  In 
so  far  as  the  failure  of  the  law  can  be  ascribed  to  any  one  cause,  it 
appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  administration  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  local  assessors,  and  accordingly  the  law  was  never 
fully  enforced.  The  law  in  operation  before  1918  provided  for 
the  levying  of  a  tax  on  personal  incomes  at  a  rate  increasing  from 
1  per  cent  on  incomes  of  $2,500  and  less  than  $5,000  to  3  per 
cent  on  incomes  of  $15,000  and  over.  The  yield  in  recent  years 
is  given  as  follows:*" 

Year  Yield 

19r4. $15,303 

191.5 31,126 

1916 27,690 

1917 34,050 

The  state  tax  commission  from  time  to  time  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of  the  law,  and  advocated  the  re- 
moval of  the  most  negligent  of  the  assessors.*^  With  so  flagrantly 
ineffective  an  administration  the  breakdown  of  the  law  was  in- 

38  Virginia,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Reports  for  1917,  p.  xiv. 

3^ South  Carolina,  Acts  1918,  No.  433.  An  Act  to  Repeal  Sections  S5/f  and 
360  Inclusive  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  1912,  Voltime  I,  Relative  to  Tax  on  In- 
comes and  All  Acts  Amendatory  Thereof,  Approved  Feb.  14,  1918. 

*o  South  Carolina  Tax  Commission,  Third  Annual  Report,  1917,  p.  105. 

ii^South  Carolina  Tax  Commission,  First  Annual  Report,  1915,  p.  26;  Sec- 
ond Annual  Report,  1016,  p.  20, 
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evitable.  The  repeal  in  1918  cleared  from  the  revenue  code  a  tax 
law  the  returns  of  which  in  recent  years  had  hardly  paid  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  collection,  and  which  undoubtedly  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  both  taxpayers   and  assessors. 

North  Carolina.  In  1919  the  state  of  North  Carolina  com- 
pleted seventy  continuous  years  of  income  tax  legislation,  and 
demonstrated  its  reliance  upon  this  form  of  taxation  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  law  with  increased  rates.'*^ 

According  to  the  law*^  in  force  before  the  revision  of  1919, 
the  rate  was  1  per  cent  upon  the  excess  over  $1,000  of  gross  in- 
comes from  all  property  not  otherwise  taxed,  salaries  and  fees, 
annuities,  trades,  and  professions.  The  amounts  collected  under 
this  law  were  small.  In  the  decade  1890-1900  they  ranged  from 
about  $2,000  to  $4,500  a  year.  In  the  next  decade  the  receipts 
increased,  and  ranged  from  about  $20,000  to  $40,000.  In  re- 
cent years  the  proceeds  have  expanded  as  follows  :** 

Revenue  Receipts 
Year  from  Income  Taxes 

1912 $36,497 

1913 42,657 

1914 50,798 

1915 58,606 

1916 61,386 

1917 64,152 

1918 109,285 

Although  the  receipts  had  been  steadily  expanding  during  the 
last  decade,  largely  as  the  effect  of  vigorous  administrative  re- 
forms, the  1  per  cent  rate  on  personal  incomes  from  specified 
sources  came  to  be  considered  inadequate.  The  federal  tax  on 
1917  incomes  yielded  $25,000,000  or  about  twenty-three  times 
as  much  as  the  state  tax.  In  1918  the  state  tax  commission  and 
the  corporation  commission  strongly  advocated  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  extension  of  the  law  to  incomes  from 
all  sources.  The  plan  failed,  however,  and  the  program  carried 
through  by  the  general  assembly  of  1919  was  merely  a  revision  of 
the  law,  introducing  increased  and  progressive  rates.  The  rates 
are  low — the  maximum  is  reached  at  2^  per  cent  on  incomes  of 
more  than  $10,000,  and,  except  for  the  element  of  progression,  the 
law  includes  no  provisions  calculated  to  put  the  state  in  line  with 
those  which  tax  incomes  from  all  sources  and  secure  the  enforce- 

^2  North  Carolina,  Public  Laws  1919,  ch.  90,  sees.  22-25. 

*:3  North  Carolina,  Laws  1907,  ch.  256. 

^^  North  Carolina  Tax  Commission,  Report  for  191S,  p.  20. 
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ment  of  the  law  through  specially  appointed  income  tax  oflBcials 
and  collectors. 

Other  states.  The  four  states  which  adopted  income  tax  laws 
during  the  legislative  sessions  of  1919 — North  Dakota,  New  Mex- 
ico, New  York,  and  Alabama — represent  the  extremes  of  tax- 
paying  power.  New  York,  tlie  richest  state  in  the  Union,  paid 
37  per  cent  of  the  personal  income  taxes  collected  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  year  1917.  The  three  other  states  combined 
paid  only  1^  V^^  cent  of  the  whole.  The  amount  paid  by  New 
York  was  $250,000,000,  wliile  the  amount  paid  by  New  Mexico 
was  $643,000,  that  by  North  Dakota  $856,000  and  that  by  Ala- 
bama $2,000,000.  New  Mexico  stands  second  from  the  bottom 
of  the  list  and  North  Dakota  fourth. 

The  progressive  rates  (1  to  3  per  cent)  applied  to  personal  in- 
comes by  the  New  York  law  are  moderate,  but  the  huge  incomes 
derived  within  the  state  justify  the  preliminary  estimates  of  a 
yield  of  $45,000,000  from  the  tax.*'  The  North  Dakota  act 
imposes  rates  on  individual  incomes  which  are  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  state  income  taxes,  reaching  10  per  cent  on  earned 
incomes  above  $40,000  and  unearned  incomes  above  $30,000.  The 
total  taxable  income  of  the  state  is  small.  The  effectiveness  of 
heavy  rates  imposed  by  the  separate  states  remains  to  be  tested, 
and  the  North  Dakota  system,  which  provides  for  an  adminis- 
tration somewhat  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  will  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  an  attempt  to  collect  a  'proportionately  large  amount 
under  fairly  favorable  conditions.  In  New  Mexico  the  taxable 
income  is  even  smaller,  and  the  experience  of  that  state  with  the 
moderately  progressive  tax  (rising  to  3  per  cent  on  corporate 
and  individual  incomes  of  more  than  $50,000),  administered  by 
the  existing  tax  officials,  can  do  little  to  guide  the  wealthier  in- 
dustrial states  in  shaping  their  own  legislation.  With  the  Ala- 
bama law  the  situation  is  more  promising.  The  incomes  received 
within  the  state  are  considerably  greater;  the  rates  on  personal 
and  corporate  incomes  (rising  from  2  per  cent  on  incomes  up  to 
$5,000  to  4  per  cent  on  incomes  of  more  than  $15,000)  are  higher; 
and  the  supervision  of  administration  is  given  to  the  chairman  of 
the  state  tax  commission. 

Summary 
The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  various  state  income  taxes, 
*^  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  May,  1919,  p.  204. 
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judged  in  the  light  of  Lhe  relative  tax-paying  capacity  of  the  in- 
comes of  residents,  indicate  financial  success  on  the  one  hand  and 
financial  inadequacy  and  failure  on  the  other.  Allowing  for  the 
fact  that  in  certain  states  the  income  tax  rate  applies  to  indi- 
vidual incomes  only,  while  in  others  it  applies  to  corporate  in- 
comes, that  in  a  few  states  only  income  from  specified  sources  has 
been  taxed,  that  certain  states  tax  residents  only  while  others 
tax  in  addition  the  income  derived  within  the  state  by  non-resi- 
dents, it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  such  a  tax  as  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  yields,  from  specified  incomes  only,  an  amount  ap- 
proximately equal  to  one  third  of  that  collected  by  the  federal 
government,  is  a  satisfactory  fiscal  measure ;  while  such  a  state 
as  Mississippi,  which,  from  a  tax  upon  all  individual  incomes, 
gains  only  about  1^  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  through  the 
federal  channels,  is  justified  in  regarding  the  measure  as  one 
which  on  financial  grounds  is  not  worth  keeping  on  the  statute 
books. 

An  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  taxes  on  the  basis  of  their 
relation  to  the  tax  system  of  the  respective  states,  and  as  gauged 
by  the  cost  of  collection,  is  not  so  readily  made.  No  one  of  these 
states  exactly  resembles  another  with  respect  to  the  classes  of  re- 
ceipts included  in  the  state  fund.  Moreover,  the  intentions  of 
the  legislators  obviously  differ.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
the  tax  is  a  substitute  for  that  on  intangible  personal  property; 
in  Delaware,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tax  is  apparently  intended 
only  as  a  superstructure.  Few  states  emphasize  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, or  have  the  necessary  figures  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
computed  on  a  basis  comparable  with  that  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample. In  so  far  as  the  cost  is  known,  it  presents  the  amount  of 
variation  which  is  to  be  expected  under  the  diverse  systems — from 
almost  4  per  cent  in  Virginia  to  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent 
(on  assessments)  in  Wisconsin. 

State  income  taxes  are  still  so  limited  in  application  that  the 
fiscal  results  cannot  yet  be  used  in  proof  positive  of  success  or 
failure.  The  analysis  indicates,  however,  that  success,  measured  in 
terms  of  relatively  large  amounts  of  state  receipts  from  this 
source,  is  possible,  but  is  largely  conditioned  by  an  accurate  adap- 
tation of  the  rates  to  the  types  of  incomes  represented  in  the  state 
in  question,  and  by  the  use  of  specialized  and  centralized  admin- 
istrative mechanism. 

Alzada  Comstock. 

Mount  Holyohe  College. 


COST,  FAIR  VALUE,  AND  DEPRECIATION  RESERVES 

Any  definition  of  "fair  value,"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
employed  by  courts  and  commissions  in  connection  with  the  valua- 
tion of  public  utility  properties,  is  subject  to  various  limitations 
and  conditions.  Moreover,  other  things  being  equal,  fair  value 
may  be  different  for  rate  making  from  what  it  is  for  taxation,  and 
fair  value  for  purchase  may  differ  from  fair  value  for  rate  mak- 
ing or  for  taxation/  In  reality,  other  things  usually  are  not 
equal.  Historical  development,  financial  methods,  accounting  pro- 
cedure, and  peculiarities  of  circumstances  surrounding  individual 
cases  make  uniformity  of  procedure  in  determining  fair  value  im- 
possible. This  accounts  for  discrepancies  in  the  definitions  of  fair 
value  which  have  been  submitted  to  us.  However  that  may  be, 
since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down  the 
decision  in  Smyth  v.  Ames,  in  1898,  fair  value  has  been  the  ac- 
cepted basis  of  procedure  in  the  determination  of  the  rights  of 
capital  invested  in  public  utilities.^ 

The  adoption  of  a  theory  of  valuation  and  the  rejection  of 
actual  investment  as  a  basis  for  rate  making,  whether  or  not  sound 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  has  greatly  complicated  the  prob- 
lem of  regulation.  It  has,  in  part  at  least,  divorced  the  question 
from  a  consideration  of  those  records  which  are  best  adapted  to 
supply  information  regarding  the  inception  and  growth  of  an 
enterprise,  that  is,  the  accounting  records.  Even  though  correct 
accounting  methods  have  been  pursued  and  capital  expenditure 
and  expense  have  been  carefully  distinguished,  the  results  do  not 
afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  fair 

1  Henry  Floj^,  in  Valuation  of  Public  Utility  Properties  (p.  10),  says:  "The 
determination  of  the  fair  value  of  a  given  property  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
fixing  proper  returns  or  rates  to  be  charged,  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
property  being  used  in  the  service  from  which  the  returns  or  rates  are  earned 
and  is  ofttimes  quite  different  from  the  fair  value  of  the  total  property  of 
any  utility,  part  of  which  may  be  held  for  future  extensions  or  profit  or  use 
for  extraneous  purposes,  but  all  of  which  have  to  be  considered  and  allowed 
in  case  of  capitalization  or  purchase  or  sale,  as  a  whole." 

2  The  correctness  of  this  decision  has  been  seriously  questioned.  Thus 
James  E.  Boyle  says:  "It  was  a  judicial  error — and  one  of  the  first  magni- 
tude— that  gave  us  the  doctrine  of  valuation  instead  of  investment  as  the 
basis  of  rate  making."  American  Economic  Review,  Supplement,  vol.  IV 
(March,  19r4),  p.  54.  See  the  criticism  of  Professor  H.  C.  Adams  in  his 
Railway  Accounting. 
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value.  The  science  of  accounts  proceeds  from  an  investment  or 
cost  basis  where  fixed  and  wasting  assets  are  concerned.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  rejected  cost  as  the  exclusive  basis  for  de- 
termining fair  value  in  rate  cases.  It  has  said  that,  in  determining 
fair  value  of  a  property,  "original  cost  of  construction,  the 
amount  expended  in  permanent  improvements,  the  amount  and 
market  value  of  its  bonds  and  stocks,  the  present  as  compared 
with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  probable  earning  ca- 
pacity under  particular  rates  prescribed  by  statute,  and  the  sum 
required  to  meet  operating  expenses,  are  all  matters  for  consider- 
ation and  are  to  be  given  such  weight  as  is  just  and  right  in  each 
case.  We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  other  matters  to  be 
regarded  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  property."^ 

An  adequate  conception  of  fair  value,  as  thus  defined,  must 
take  account  of  various  and  complicated  conditions.  Rules  which 
establish  a  ''fair  value"  which  is  fair  to  a  new  company  may  be 
unjust  to  an  old  one.*  Questions  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  items  in  fair  value,  such,  for  example,  as  sur- 
plus,^ unearned  increment,*'  going  value,^  unearned  depreciation,' 
and  depreciation  reserves. 

Most  of  our  utility  companies  either  have  not  established  de- 
preciation reserves,  on  the  theory  that  repairs  are  equivalent  to 
depreciation,  or  have  set  up  reserves  which  are  entirely  inadequate. 
Failure  to  establish  adequate  reserves  may  be  ascribed  to  various 
reasons.  There  is  a  belief  on  the  part  of  some  utility  managers 
and  utility  accountants  that  depreciation  reserves  are  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  their  companies  and  that  in  a  valuation  these 
reserves  will  in  some  manner  be  manipulated  to  lessen  fair  value. 
Moreover,  some  writers  have  attempted  to  show  that  depreciation 
reserves  are  worse  than  useless  because  they  tie  up  funds  which  are 
not  needed  in  the  business  and  which  ought  either  to  be  returned 
to  the  investor  as  dividends  or  employed  in  making  extensions  and 
improvements. 

There  is  much  sophistry  and  some  truth  in  these  contentions. 
Repairs  are  not  equivalent  to  depreciation,  although  in  some  plants 

z  Smyth  V.  Ames,  160  U.  S.  466  (1898). 

*  See  H.  V,  Hayes,  Public  Utilities,  vol.  II,  p.  16. 

5  Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Supp.,  vol.  IV  (Mar.,  1914),  p.  33. 

6  Hayes,  Public  Utilities,  vol.  II,  pp.  26-33,  41. 

7  Hekrt  Floy,  Valuation  of  Public  Utilities,  p.   17. 

8L.  R.  Nash,  Valuation  of  Public  Service  Properties,  p.  '4. 
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possessing  a  great  extent  and  variety  of  assets  "repairs"  may  be 
made  to  include  extensive  replacements  without  putting  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  revenues  of  any  year  or  period  of  years.  De- 
preciation reserves  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
public  utility  companies  but  on  the  contrary  are  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  against  insolvency.  It  is  true  that  the  improper  treat- 
ment of  depreciation  in  valuations  has  injured  some  utility  in- 
terests. But  depreciation  reserves  are  not  useless.  Ordinarily 
the}'  do  not  tie  up  money  which  ought  to  be  usefully  invested. 
Perhaps  there  ma}'  be  found  instances  where  excessive  reserves 
have  been  established,  others  where  the  reserves  have  been  mis- 
used, and  others  where  improper  regulations  or  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand their  true  character  have  prevented  their  most  advan- 
tageous use. 

The  purpose  in  making  reservations  for  depreciation  is  to  bring 
into  profit  and  loss  a  charge  equivalent  to  the  current  fiscal 
period's  "expired  outlay  on  plant."  This  is  such  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  wasting  assets  as  a  fair  judgment  informs  us  represents 
the  expired  outlay  on  plant  for  such  fiscal  period.  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  various  methods  employed 
for  allocating  depreciation  expense  over  fiscal  periods,  except  to 
note  that  the  sum  to  be  allocated  is  cost-less-salvage  and  that  the 
time  during  which  such  allocation  is  made  is  the  useful  life  of  the 
asset  in  question.  The  theory  that  underlies  this  procedure  is  so 
well  known,  so  widely  advocated  by  professional  accountants,  and 
so  clearly  recognized  in  income  tax  procedure  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  that  further  elucidation  of  it  here  is  unnecessary. 

Certain  fundamental  considerations  apropos  of  the  question  of 
fair  value  arise  from  the  fact  that  accounting — and  therefore  de- 
preciation reserves — always  refers  back  to  cost.  Accounting,  in 
so  far  as  it  deals  with  wasting  assets  productively  employed,  ig- 
nores fluctuations  in  market  prices.  Being  based  on  cost,  it  also 
ignores  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Thus,  if 
a  machine  was  installed  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  and  possessed 
a  useful  life  of  ten  years,  it  is  correct  accounting  practice  to 
charge  off  $1,000  less  salvage  and  to  establish  a  reserve  for  that 
amount,  although  it  may  cost,  possibly,  $1,500  to  replace  the 
machine  in  1920. 

The  additional  $500  required  to  make  the  replacement  must  be 
provided  as  an  additional  investment.  This  means  that  during 
periods  of  rising  prices  depreciation  reserves  which  amortize  the 
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cost  of  wasting  assets  are  inadequate  for  making  replacements. 
Additional  capital  must  be  invested  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween replacement  cost  and  the  cost  of  the  parts  replaced.  In- 
vestment in  plant,  rolling  stock,  and  machinery  is  crystallized  and 
cannot  be  varied  to  reflect  increasing  or  decreasing  market  prices 
by  means  of  adjustments  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  accounts. 

Over  extended  periods  of  time  the  swing  of  the  price  pendulum 
may  serve  to  compensate  such  inequalities  to  a  certain  extent  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  bridge  the  distance  between  former  costs  and 
present  values  of  land.  At  best,  therefore,  we  cannot  always  hope 
to  harmonize  original  investment  with  fair  value,  and  accounts, 
even  though  properly  kept,  do  not  afford  all  the  information 
needed  to  determine  fair  value  as  it  is  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  scheme  of  accounting  which  throws  an  enterprise  out  of  ad- 
justment with  actual  conditions  may  seem  to  be  subject  to  severe 
criticism ;  but  there  are  reasons  why  accounting  must  proceed 
from  a  cost  basis.  To  adopt  a  different  plan  would  be  to  reject 
one  of  its  most  fundamental  tenets,  namely,  that  profit  and  loss 
must  be  realized,  not  mere  adjustments  on  paper.  Not  even  stock 
in  trade  can  be  written  up  before  it  is  sold,  and  for  a  manager  to 
list  his  inventories  above  cost  gives  rise  to  the  question  of  his 
good  faith.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  pursued  the 
settled  policy  of  deducting  as  expense  "that  amount  which  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  taxable  year  in  accordance  with  a  consistent 
plan  by  which  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  for  the  useful  life  of 
the  property  in  the  business  will  suffice,  with  the  salvage  value,  at 
the  end  of  such  useful  life  to  provide  in  place  of  the  property  its 
cost."^  Assets  of  the  most  permanent  character  are  ordinarily 
the  ones  which  necessitate  the  heaviest  outlays  of  capital.  These 
possses  a  useful  life  sufficiently  long  to  render  impossible  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  recorded  value  in  agreement  with  market  value. 

Depreciation  reserves  have  one  chief  purpose — the  return, 
through  revenues,  of  the  cost  of  assets  during  their  useful  lives. 
If  prices  rise,  the  investor  loses ;  if  they  fall,  he  gains,  because  in 
the  former  case  the  amount  returned  is  not  sufficient  to  replace  in 
kind  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  more  than  sufficient.  As  this  is 
a  risk  which  all  capital  takes  it  appears  that  in  determining  fair 
value  the  investor  who  loses  owing  to  rising  prices  should  not  be 

9  Regulations  45,  art.  161. 
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compensated  for  his  loss  nor  should  he  who  gains  owing  to  falling 
prices  be  deprived  of  his  gain. 

Omitting  further  consideration  of  discrepancies  in  depreciation 
reserves  resulting  from  changing  cost  of  replacement,  we  may 
ask:  How  is  the  depreciation  reserve  related  to  fair  value?  Does 
the  depreciation  reserve  aid  in  determining  fair  value,  when  it 
exists?  If  so,  is  it  part  of  fair  value  or  ought  it  to  be  deducted 
in  arriving  at  fair  value?  Do  the  same  answers  hold  for  fair 
value  in  any  case,  whether  for  rate  making,  taxation,  or  purchase? 

Previous  considerations  have  shown  that  the  depreciation  re- 
serve does  not  determine  fair  value,  because  it  is  based  on  cost. 
Were  it  accepted  as  the  sole  criterion  it  would  be  necessary  to 
exclude  consideration  of  fluctuating  values,  unearned  increment, 
going  concern,  and  the  like.  It  would  limit  the  use  of  the  word 
value  to  cost-less-depreciation  or  to  cost,  according  as  the  de- 
preciation reserve  is  or  is  not  a  proper  deduction.  Broadly  in- 
terpreted, fair  value  would  be  determined  with  reference  to  past, 
not  present,  conditions.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  plan  which 
determines  all  elements  of  value  with  reference  to  costs. 

Smyth  V.  Ames  rests  the  matter  on  general  conceptions  and 
suggests  the  difficulty  of  any  fixed  standard  of  valuation.  It 
shows,  as  do  most  broad  decisions,  that  there  may  be  no  generally 
controlling  factor.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  a  priori 
methods  because  each  case  presents  individual  peculiarities. 

Depreciation  reserves  have  figured  extensively  in  valuations. 
The  following  instances  may  be  noted.  Commissioner  Eshleman, 
of  the  California  Railroad  Commission,  has  rendered  an  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  earnings  should  not  be  permitted  on  the  deprecia- 
tion reserve,  even  when  it  is  invested  in  extensions. ^°  This  is 
substantiated  in  Louisiana  Railroad  Commission  v.  Cumberland 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.;'^^  also  in  Louisville  and  Nashville 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Railroad  Commission  of  Alabama,^^  in  which  the 
special  master  said:  "But  however  that  may  be,  the  management 
is  entitled  to  the  whole  capital  at  100  per  cent  of  value  and  the 
(apparent)  replacement  balances  at  any  moment  stand  precisely 
as  a  part  of  the  capital — that  is,  as  value  expended  by  use  and 
replaced  by  depreciation  assessments  in  transit  for  renewal  in- 
vestment."    If  the  reserve  is  deducted  from  cost  of  assets  to  de- 

10  Whitten,  Vnhiafion  of  Public  Service  Corporations,  vol.  II,  p.  1186. 
11212  U.  S.  414   (1909).     See  Hayes,  Public   Utilities,  vol.  I,  pp.  224-237. 
12  Whitten,  vol.  II,  p.  1188. 
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termine  depreciated  value,  and  earnings  are  permitted  on  the  de- 
preciated value  onl}',  then  earnings  should  be  allowed  also  on  the 
reserve.  On  this  point  the  court  in  the  last  case  cited  above  said: 
"But  as  pointed  out  in  argument,  the  net  results  of  operation, 
including  operating  expenses,  are  in  this  instance  allowed  credit 
for  interest  on  depreciation,  because  the  full  amount  of  accrued 
depreciation  is  deducted  from  the  value  of  property  on  which  re- 
turn is  claimed." 

This  is  equivalent  to  allowing  a  return  on  original  cost,  which, 
according  to  the  investment  theory,  is  correct  if  all  capital  in- 
vested is  "used  and  useful"  and  if  capital  has  not  been  reduced. 
Present  cost  new  is  larger  than  original  cost  new  by  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  invested  in  additions  or  betteiinents  and  upon  this 
excess  no  return  should  be  earned.  To  permit  a  return  on  the 
reserves  in  addition  to  a  return  on  cost  is  equivalent  to  capitali- 
zation of  the  reserve.^^ 

Assume  the  case  of  a  utility  having  assets  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  $5,000,000;  capital  stock  outstanding,  $3,000,000; 
first  mortgage  bonds,  $1,500,000;  and  other  liabilities,  $500,000. 
The  balance  sheet  at  the  close  of  the  construction  period  stands 
thus: 

Non-depreciating    assets...  $2,000,000      Capital   stock    $3,000,000 

Depreciating   assets    3,000,000      First  mortgage  bonds 1,500,000 

Other  liabilities    500,000 

$5,000,000  $5,000,000 

Assume,  further,  that  the  wasting  or  depreciating  assets  are  di- 
visible into  four  classes,  as  follows : 

13  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  case  the  sinking  fund  method  is  em- 
ployed. Then  the  amounts  set  aside  for  depreciation  are  presumed  to  earn 
interest  which  is  added  to  the  fund.  Whether  or  not  a  fund  is  actually  set 
aside,  the  company  must  sacrifice  the  interest  necessary  to  create  a  reserve 
which  will  ultimately  be  as  large  as  the  straight  line  method  would  provide. 
Consequently  the  reserve  ought  not  to  be  deducted  in  arriving  at  fair  value. 
The  company  loses  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  reserve,  hence  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deduct  it  from  original  cost  in  ascertaining  fair  value.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  where  the  reserve  actually  earns  more  than  the  rate 
allowed  for  under  the  sinking  fund  method  there  should  be  deducted  the 
capitalized  value  of  such  excess.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  E.  W. 
Bemis  recommended  cost  new  in  the  Chicago  Telephone  case.  Commissioner 
Stevens  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  2nd  District,  makes  a 
similar  recommendation  (Whitten,  vol.  II,  p.  11G5). 
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Estimated 

Yearly 

Cost 

Life 

SALVAGE 

DEPRECIATION 

$400,000 

6  years 

$40,000 

$60,000 

600,000 

10  ■  " 

30,000 

57,000 

1,000,000 

15      " 

40,000 

64,000 

1,000,000 

25      " 

200,000 

32,000 

$3,000,000  $310,000  $313,000 

This  means  that,  following  the  straight  line  method  of  writing 
off  depreciation,  profit  and  loss  will  be  charged,  each  year,  $213,- 
000,  and  a  corresponding  credit  of  $213,000  will  be  entered  in  the 
depreciation  reserve  account.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  prac- 
tice to  subdivide  wasting  assets  into  definite  classes,  each  class 
having  a  fixed  useful  life.  Some  replacements  will  be  made  long 
before  the  expiration  of  six  years  and  these  will  tend  to  increase 
gradually  until  the  plant  arrives  at  a  condition  of  normal  de- 
preciation. To  simplify  calculations,  assets  are  arbitrarily  di- 
vided into  four  classes  shown  above. 

According  to  our  assumptions,  at  the  end  of.  the  sixth  year  the 
depreciation  reserve  will  stand  credited  with  6  X  $213,000,  or 
$1,278,000.  At  this  time  class  one  of  the  wasting  assets  will  be 
retired,  being  charged  against  the  reserve  at  cost-less-salvage,  or 
$360,000,  leaving  in  it  a  credit  balance  of  $918,000.  At  the  end 
of  the  tenth  year  the  reserve  will  have  a  credit  balance  of  $918,000 
-f  (4  X  $213,000),  or  $1,770,000.  At  this  time  class  two  of 
the  wasting  assets  will  be  retired,  being  charged  at  cost-less- 
salvage  ($570,000)  against  the  reserve,  leaving  in  it  a  credit 
balance  of  $1,200,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  status  of 
the  reserve  at  times  when  replacements  are  made,  to  the  end  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year,  when  every  class  of  assets  will  have  been  re- 
placed one  or  more  times: 

Depreciation       Retirements  charged     Balance  in 

RESERVE  to  RESERVE  RESERVE 

End  of  sixth  year $1,278,000  less  $360,000  leaving  $918,000 

End   of   tenth 'year....  1,770,000  "  570,000  "  1,200,000 

End  of  twelftl/year...  1,626,000  "  360,000  "  1,266,000 

End  of  fifteenth  year..  1,905,000  "  960,000  "  945,000 

End  of  eighteenth  year  1,584,000  "  360,000  "  1,224,000 

End  of  twentieth  year.  1,650,000  "  570,000  "  1,080,000 

End  of  twenty-fourth  vr.  1,932,000  "  360,000  "  1,572,000 

End  of  twenty-fifth  yr.  1,785,000  "  800,000  "  985,000 

In  this  assumed  illustration  the  reserve  varies  considerably 
from  period  to  period.  It  tends,  however,  to  approach  a  status  of 
normal  depreciation.  In  a  large  plant  where  the  replacements  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  spread  the  charges  against  the  reserve 
evenly   over   successive  periods   the   reserve   undergoes    a   steady 
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growth,  but  at  a  constantly  diininisliiiig;  rate,  until  tlic  plant  ar- 
rives at  a  condition  of  normal  depreciation,  after  which  the  re- 
serve remains  stationary  because  abandonments  offset  reserva- 
tions. This  is  only  theoretically  true,  of  course,  because  in  prac- 
tice, even  in  case  of  the  largest  plants,  replacements  vary  some- 
what from  year  to  year.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  graphic- 
ally, A  B,  the  growth  of  the  reserve  in  our  assumed  illustration ; 
also  the  growth  of  an  ideal  reserve,  which  is  an  evenly  progressive 
curve,  A  C,  because  the  replacements  are  spread  evenly  and  in  in- 
creasing amount  until,  at  about  the  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth 
year,  they  exactly  offset  the  amount  set  aside  for  depreciation. 
At  this  point  the  plant  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  a  condition  of 
normal  depreciation.  Normal  depreciation  amounts  to  about 
$1,630,000.  The  reserve  remains  at  this  figure,  after  the  condi- 
tion of  normal  depreciation  has  been  reached  at  about  the  end  of 
the  thirtieth  year.^*  Assuming  that  this  amount  represents  the 
ultimate  normal  depreciation  in  case  of  the  utility  company  and 
that  it  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  year,  the  balance  sheet 
might  then  appear  as  follows : 

Non-depreciating    assets...  $2,000,000  Capital   stock    $3,000,000 

Depreciating  assets    (origi-  First  mortgage  bonds 1,500,000 

nal)    3,000,000  Other  liabilities    500,000 

Depreciating     assets      (re-  Reserve  for  depreciation..  1,630,000 

serve  invested) 1,630,000 

$6,630,000  $6,630,000 

All  items  are  purposely  unaltered  with  the  exception  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  depreciation  reserve  and  the  account  representing 
the  investment  of  the  reserve  in  extensions  to  property. 

Comparison  of  this  balance  sheet  with  the  preceding  one  indi- 
cates that  "cost"  of  property  is  increased  from  $5,000,000  to 
$6,630,000,  32.6  per  cent  of  the  original  investment,  or  24.6  per. 
cent  of  total  investment  (original  plus  reserve).  Of  the  total 
cost  of  property  nearly  one  fourth  has  been  paid  out  of  the  de- 
preciation reserve.  However,  the  relative  size  of  the  reserve  is 
not  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

The  depreciation  reserve  is  a  valuation  account.  Appearing 
frequently  on  the  liability  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  it  is  apt  to  be 

1*  Since  the  illustration  given  is  hypothetical,  the  time,  amounts,  and  per- 
centages do  not  in  themselves  have  any  special  significance.  These  will  natur- 
ally vary,  in  any  actual  case,  with  conditions  peculiar  to  the  plant.  In  the 
diagram  curve  ^C  is  assumed  and  is  not  directly  related  to  the  data  from 
which  AB  is  drawn. 
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CYea«)  Qiagram  Showing  Growth  of  Depreciation  Reserve 

confused  with  surplus.  Such  a  conception  of  depreciation  is  as 
wrong  as  is  the  notion  that  depreciation  ought  to  be  or  can  be 
set  aside  from  net  profits.  Unless  gross  revenue  is  charged  with 
a  reasonable  amount  to  cover  both  realized  and  accrued  deprecia- 
tion, net  profits  cannot  be  ascertained.  When  such  a  charge  is 
made  a  smaller  amount  is  carried  to  the  surplus  or  dividends  pay- 
able account  than  would  be  the  case  were  no  reservation  made 
for  depreciation.  It  prevents  the  distribution  of  capital  as  divi- 
dends. The  increase  in  cost  of  assets,  amounting  to  $1,630,000, 
does  not  represent  an  additional  investment  on  the  part  of  thei; 
stockholders  or  bondholders.  It  simply  offsets  accrued  deprecia 
tion  of  partially  worn  out  units  of  plant. 

The  fact  that  original  plant  is  32.6  per  cent  worn  out  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  giving  less  efficient  service  than  when  new.  Its 
efficiency  ought  to  continue  unimpaired  and  perhaps  increase.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  company  should  receive  a  fair  return, 
not  on  the  depreciated  value  of  the  original  plant,  but  on  its  cost, 
plus  or  minus  any  amount  which  considerations  not  related  to 
this  discussion  may  make  equitable.  A  return  ought  not  to  be  I 
earned  on  the  reserve,  however,  because  it  offsets  the  accrued  de- 
preciation which  is  not  deducted  in  the  balance  sheet. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  reserve  is  the  property  of  the  pub- 
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lie  and  therefore  should  not  be  permitted  to  earn  a  return.  This 
is  erroneous.  The  amount  reserved  is  definitely  the  property  of 
the  company  returned  through  the  rates  to  offset  accrued  depreci- 
ation on  plant  but  which  has  not  been  deducted  from  cost.  If 
the  accrued  depreciation  were  deducted  from  cost  of  plant  in  de- 
termining fair  value  then,  on  the  contrary,  extensions  financed  out 
of  depreciation  reserves  ought  to  be  included  in  fair  value. 
Certain  corollary  considerations  arise,  as  follows : 

(a)  When  revenues  have  not  been  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair 
return  and  also  to  establish  depreciation  reserves,  so  that 
no  reserve  has  been  set  up. 

(b)  When  revenues  have  been  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  return 
and  also  to  establish  depreciation  reserves,  but  no  reserve 
has  been  set  up. 

(c)  When  the  reserve  is  employed  to  amortize  capital. 

The  situation  suggested  in  (a)  is  analogous  to  that  of  many 
public  utilities.  If,  in  such  cases,  accrued  but  unearned  depre- 
ciation is  deducted  in  determining  fair  value  the  investment  is 
depleted,  because  no  offset  to  accrued  depreciation  exists  in  the 
form  of  extensions,  betterments,  or  investments,  paid  out  of  the 
reserve.  The  company  has  consumed  capital  to  pay  running  ex- 
penses and  no  allowance  is  made  for  this  in  fixing  fair  value.  If 
the  depletion  in  capital  has  been  caused  by  mismanagement  the 
loss  should  not  be  capitalized;  otherwise  it  should  be  included  in 
fair  value. 

When,  as  in  (b),  depreciation  has  been  earned  but  distributed, 
it  should  be  deducted  from  cost  in  determining  fair  value.  Not 
to  deduct  it  is  to  permit  the  company  to  capitalize  that  which  it 
has  returned  to  its  stockholders.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
this  is  equivalent  to  allowing  rates  sufficiently  high  to  cover  de- 
preciation, permitting  the  company  to  distribute  it,  and  then  re- 
placing the  plant  free  of  cost  to  the  company  when  worn  out. 

When,  according  to  (c),  the  reserve  is  employed  to  amortize 
capital,  depreciation  should  be  deducted  in  determining  fair  value. 
The  legitimate  use  of  the  reserve  is  to  serve  as  an  offset  to  accrued 
depreciation.  If  it  is  used  to  amortize  capital  the  equity  of  the 
owners  is  reduced  to  that  extent.  They  cannot  expect  to  secure 
a  return  on  what  they  originally  invested,  for  allowance  must  be 
made  for  what  has  been  returned  to  them. 

This  paper  has  been  written  with  special  reference  to  fair  value 
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for  rate  making.  Fair  value  for  purchase  or  taxation  may  not 
be  the  same  as  fair  vahie  for  rates ;  indeed,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  same.  The  qualification  of  "used  and  useful"  may  not  apply. 
In  so  far  as  fair  value  is  determined  by  the  depreciation  reserve  it 
does  not  ordinarily  vary,  however,  whether  for  rate  making,  pur- 
chase, or  taxation.  The  reserve  represents  wealth  only  vicarious- 
ly, because  there  is  a  corresponding  decline  in  service  value  in 
original  investment  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  asset  accounts. 

Earl  A.  Saliers. 
Yale  University. 


WAR  PROFITS  AND  EXCESS  PROFITS  TAXES 

So  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  past  by  many  gen- 
erations of  tax  gatherers  in  devising  ways  and  means  for  mulcting 
the  taxpayer  that  the  invention  or  discovery  of  a  new  tax  is  a 
natural  cause  for  surprise.  Yet  the  gi*eat  war  has  apparently 
given  the  world  a  new  tax,  the  excess  profits  tax.  During  past 
wars  the  sources  of  revenue  which  the  new  tax  attempts  to  tap 
have,  to  be  sure,  been  drawn  upon.  But  they  have  been  reached 
by  means  of  the  other  forms  of  taxation,  by  some  of  the  taxes 
upon  property,  upon  income,  and  by  consumption  taxes. 

This  tax  is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  singles  out  a  form  of  profits 
— war  and  excess  profits — never  heretofore  separately  distin- 
guished as  a  tax  base;  and  it  is  new,  also,  as  to  the  social  justifi- 
cation upon  which  it  rests.  The  tax  is  levied  on  something  con- 
ceived of  as  abnormal,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fiscal  justification 
ever  present  in  all  taxes,  there  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  intent  to 
give  the  public  a  share  in  the  gains  of  "profiteering"  as  something 
transitory  and  abnormal  as  well  as  undesirable.  Every  other 
tax  is  based  on  something  regarded  as  normal  and  permanent  or 
at  least  recurrent  and  even  where  there  is  a  regulative  intent  the 
regulation  is  designed  and  thought  of  as  permanent  and  not  tran- 
sitory. 

While  we  have  no  desire  to  overstress  the  newness  of  this  tax 
it  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  consider  whether  the  analogies  to  older 
taxes  which  have  been  suggested  will  hold.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  excess  profits  tax  is  analogous  to  the  inheritance  tax. 
Inheritance  may  be  regarded  as  something  unexpected  and  of  the 
nature  of  a  windfall,  but  certainly  not  as  something  abnormal. 
So  this  analogy  goes  but  a  little  way.  Again  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  is  an  analogy  to  a  special  assessment  for  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  some  individual  by  reason  of  government  action.  But 
war  was  not  declared  for  the  purpose  of  creating  profiteers  or 
their  profits,  and  the  private  benefits  which  occasion  special  assess- 
ments are  not  regarded  as  abnormal  but  as  more  or  less  designed. 
Again  the  analogy  goes  but  a  little  way.  Finally  the  tax  is  some- 
times thought  of  as  analogous  to  "unearned  increment  value" 
taxes.  The  analogy  here  is  closer.  But  it  is  valid  only  in  so  far 
as  "unearned"  is  interpreted  to  mean  undesei'ved  or  abnormal, 
which  is  generally  a  strained  meaning.    An  increment  in  the  value 
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of  land  is  a  normal  phenomenon.  The  tax  has  been  called  a 
variant  of  the  income  tax.  But  its  sole  relation  to  the  income 
tax  is  that  it  uses  a  form  of  income  as  its  base.  There  is  other- 
wise not  even  a  superficial  resemblance. 

The  base  of  the  tax  is  the  excess  of  profit  over  an  assumed  nor- 
mal profit.  While  the  social  mind  had  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
cept of  this  new  tax  base,  by  the  subtle  interpretation  of  un- 
earned, in  the  term  "unearned  increment,"  as  meaning  undeserved, 
there  has  never  been  before  such  a  complete,  widespread,  and  al- 
most unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  unmerited  profits  as 
is  involved  in  this  tax.  Astronomers  and  biologists  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  more  lately  social  statisticians,  have  used  for  scientific 
anah'sis  that  form  of  average  called  the  mode,  but  that  idea  has 
never  been  very  clear  or  distinct  in  the  popular  mind.  Yet  here 
we  have  a  legislatively  expressed  conviction  supported  by  general 
assent  of  the  people  that  there  is  a  modal  or  normal  profit  to 
which  the  business  man  is  fairly  entitled,  and  that  abnormal  profits 
ought  to  be  trimmed  away  as  if  a  noxious  growth,  or  at  least  made 
wholesome  by  a  public  use. 

As  a  source  of  revenue  in  times  of  peace,  even  in  "piping  times 
of  peace,"  the  excess  profits  tax  is  a  tax  that  is  difficult  to  justify 
or  defend.  But  as  a  war  tax  it  has  a  few  distinct  merits.  They 
are  merits  of  expediency  not  of  justice.  It  is  effective  in  getting 
revenue.  It  garners  for  government  some  of  the  results  of  war 
inflation  of  prices. 

In  his  first  war  budget  speech  in  November,  1914,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  epitomized  war  taxation  in  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ment: 

During  the  war  and  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  ...  I  think 
we  can  look  forward  to  something  like  four  or  five  years  when  the  in- 
dustries of  this  country  will  have  the  artificial  stimulus  which  comes 
from  these  abnormal  conditions  ...  I  want  to  impress  upon  the 
Committee  with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  nation,  during  this  period  of  inflation^  should  raise  as  much 
money  out  of  taxation  as  it  can  be  induced  to  contribute.  It  is  easier 
to  raise  taxes  in  a  period  of  war  and  to  lower  them  in  a  period  of 
peace  than  it  would  be  to  raise  even  lower  taxes  in  a  period  of  peace. 
War  is  the  time  for  sacrifice,  and  that  makes  a  difference.  It  is  a 
time  when  men  know  that  they  are  expected  to  give  up  comforts,  pos- 
sessions, health,  limb,  life — all  that  the  State  requires  in  order  to  carry 
it  tlirough  the  hour  of  its  trial.  It  is  a  time  of  danger,  when  men  part 
willingly  with  anj'thing  in  order  to  avert  evils  impeding  on  the  country 
they  love.     Every  twenty  millions  raised  annually  by  taxation  during 
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this  period  means  four  or  five  millions  taken  off  the  permanent  burdens 
thereafter  imposed  on  the  country. 

Inflation  is  a  nasty  by-product  of  war,  a  result  of  war  spend- 
ing, and  of  the  errors  of  war  finance.  Inflation  spreads  its  influ- 
ence unevenly  from  class  to  class  and  from  man  to  man,  enriching 
some  and  impoverishing  others.  It  is  undoubtedly  less  disturbing, 
at  a  time  when  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  industry  is  highly 
essential,  to  gather  some  of  the  needed  extra  revenues  from  those 
who  profit  by  the  irregular  rise  in  prices  than  it  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  general  taxes.  Those  who  get  rich  from  war  inflation 
can  certainly  well  afford  to  pay  war  taxes.  To  use  the  phrase  of 
the  street,  "a  good  way  to  get  money  for  the  government  is  to  take 
it  from  those  who  have  it." 

The  war  profits  tax,  which  soon  evolved  into  the  excess  profits 
tax,  was  first  proposed  in  1915  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  was 
the  large  and  extraordinary  profits  made  by  traders,  especially 
by  exporters,  in  supplying  the  needs  of  Germany  which  attracted 
attention  and  caught  the  ever  greedy  eye  of  the  tax  gatherer. 
These  traders  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  profit  since  their 
trade  routes  were  intact  while  almost  all  other  trade  routes  into 
Germany  were  cut  off.  Much  of  this  rich  trade  was  in  foodstuffs 
and  it  was  at  first  suggested  that  the  tax  be  called  the  "goulash" 
or  stew  tax,  implying  that  it  was  aimed  at  the  German  stew-pot. 
From  here  the  tax  spread  with  incredible  rapidity  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Like  the  Spanish  influenza  it  speedily  infected  all  the 
belligerent  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  fighting  lines  and  also 
most  neutral  countries.  Writing  as  early  as  March,  1917,  J.  C. 
Stamp  was  able  to  list  thirteen  countries  which  had  been  invaded 
by  this  tax.^ 

When  first  devised  the  tax  was  aimed  only  at  those  unusual  or 
abnormal  profits  which  were  distinctly  traceable  to  war  conditions 
as  a  cause,  or  to  "trading  on  the  world's  misery."  So  its  very  first 
victims  were  naturally  the  manufacturers  of  munitions.  But 
other  profits  soared  at  the  same  time  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  "war  profits"  and  other  unusual  profits  proved  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  draw.  So  post  hoc  easily  became  propter  hoc  and 
all  profits  were  drawn  into  the  net.  While  the  war  profits  idea, 
and  with  it  the  abnormal  profits  concept,  stuck  fast  all  large 
profits,  even  though  they  might  be  quite  normal,  came  under  sus- 
picion.    Although  large  profits  were  fully  covered  by  the  income 

1  Economic  Journal,  March,  1917. 
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tax  with  its  surtaxes,  excess  profits  were  often  identified  with  large 
profits  or  gains.  Two  examples  will  show  how  the  idea  ran  away 
from  its  own  logic.  Gold  mining  was  at  first  included,  although 
with  a  partial  return  to  common  sense  it  was  later  excluded.  Now 
gold  has  a  fixed  price,  which  was  not  changed  by  the  war.  But  all 
the  expenses  of  mining,  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  materials,  went 
up.  By  no  possibility  could  a  gold  mine  make  a  war  profit;  quite 
the  contrary,  all  gold  miners  suffered  inevitably  a  war  loss.  Yet 
a  rich  "strike"  was  once  considered  an  "excess  profit."  Again, 
one  of  the  early  American  excess  profits  tax  laws  undertook  to 
cover  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations,  and  included 
as  taxable  excess  profits  personal  earnings  in  excess  of  $6,000, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  many  lawyers  and  other 
professional  men,  many  of  whom  earned  less  rather  than  more 
during  the  war.  By  what  reasoning  $6,000  was  hit  upon  as  "nor- 
mal" earnings  is  hard  to  sa}',  the  more  so  as  the  income  tax,  and 
the  surtaxes  covered  the  same  "excess"  earnings.  Exceptions 
there  were  of  many  industries.  Thus  agriculture  was  in  many 
countries  exempt  and  in  the  United  States  the  tax  was  finally  con- 
fined to  corporations. 

So  long  as  the  emphasis  lay  on  war  profits,  as  the  object  of  the 
tax,  normal  profits,  the  base  from  which  the  computation  starts, 
was  identified  with  a  pre-war  profit.  The  comparison  was  at  first 
a  direct  one  in  absolute  figures.  If  a  given  firm  was  making,  be- 
fore the  war,  $100,000  a  year  and  in  a  year  during  the  war  made 
$150,000,  then  $50,000  was  considered  the  war  profit.  Obvi- 
ously this  assumes  that  trade  is  along  old  lines,  that  there  is  no 
new  plant  and  equipment  and  no  change  in  products.  But  these 
assumptions  were  rarely  true  to  life.  How  should  one  proceed 
if  there  were  new  capital  investment?  The  answer  was:  allow  the 
new  capital  the  same  rate  of  return  as  was  earned  before  the  war 
on  the  old  capital,  and  tax  only  the  excess  over  that  amount. 
But  suppose  again  it  were  an  entirely  new  concern  which  was  not 
in  business  before  the  war.  What  then?  Here  the  answer  was: 
allow  an  arbitrary  rate  of  return  on  capital,  arbitrarily  declaring 
that  rate  to  be  the  normal  profit  rate,  and  tax  all  over  that  as 
excess  or  war  profits.  In  arriving  at  the  arbitrary  rate  to  be 
allowed  the  thought  that  there  is  a  basic  rate,  a  generally  ac- 
cepted due  return  on  capital,  which  ought  to  be  allowed,  comes  up 
at  once.  So  any  specific  reference  to  pre-war  actualities  fell  away 
and  an  a  priori  normal  rate  came  in.     Different  countries  fixed 
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different  rates.  Bat  even  after  this  due  return  rate  had  been  satis- 
factorily, if  arbitrarily,  fixed,  differences  in  risic  rose  up  to  per- 
plex. A  company  with  rapidly  wasting  assets  cannot  live  on  six, 
seven,  or  eight  per  cent  annual  profits.  Capital  will  not  go  into 
highly  speculative  enterprises  (motion  pictures  is  the  stock  ex- 
ample) unless  it  has  a  chance  at  high  profits  to  offset  possible  big 
losses.  Some  flexibility  was  necessary.  America  adopted  the 
idea,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  going  rate  in  like  concerns  or  like 
lines  of  business. 

Great  Britain  gave  the  administration  power  to  allow  addi- 
tional rates  for  risk  or  other  peculiar  reasons  in  selected  excep- 
tional businesses.  Thus  aircraft  manufacture  was  allowed  9  per 
cent  in  addition  to  the  general  normal  rate  which  was  6  per  cent 
making  15  per  cent  the  normal  for  this  business.  But  more  im- 
portant than  this,  the  ideas  of  depreciation,  obsolescence,  and  de- 
pletion of  capital  were  greatly  extended,  so  that  any  excess  profit 
or  return  on  capital  over  the  rigid  normal  assumed  for  all  capital 
which  might  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  special  condition  of  a 
given  industry  were  thus  eliminated  from  profits  and  treated  as 
expenses. 

So  kaleidoscopic  and  rapid  were  the  changes  in  the  forms  of 
these  taxes  in  different  countries  that  an  attempt  to  describe  them, 
save  at  undue  length,  would  be  confusing  in  the  extreme.  We 
can  only  touch  on  some  of  the  main  features  in  the  taxes  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  and  shall  confine  our  attention 
mainly  to  their  final  form,  reached  just  after  the  armistice. 

The  "excess  profits  duty"  of  Great  Britain  was  fixed  in  1918  at 
80  per  cent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  profits  of  the  taxable  year 
exceeded  the  "pre-war  standard  of  profits."  This  "pre-war  stan- 
dard" had  by  this  time  settled  down  to  mean  one  of  two  things. 
It  was  either  the  average  profit  of  any  two  of  the  last  three  years 
prior  to  the  war,  or  a  statutory  percentage  of  the  capital  at  the 
end  of  the  last  pre-xear  year.'  The  taxpayer  might  use  whichever 
basis  was  the  larger.  Obviously  the  larger  the  normal  the  smaller 
the  excess  would  be.  New  capital  and  new  concerns  received  the 
statutory  allowance  together  with  3  per  cent  additional  to  cover 
the  general  risk  of  investment  in  a  war  period.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  pre-war  normal  idea  was  preserved  as  far  as  pos- 

2  By  applying  the  statutory  rate  to  the  pre-war  capital,  as  the  normal, 
Great  Britain  preserved  the  idea  of  a  pre-war  profit.  The  American  idea, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  of  a  pre-war  normal  rate  of  profit. 
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sible,  although  of  course  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  statutory  rate 
cut  loose  somewhat  from  actual  pre-war  facts.  The  statutory 
rate  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent  for  companies  and  at  first  7  per  cent 
then  finally  8  per  cent  for  otlier  forms  of  organization.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  special  allowances  which  the  referees 
might  make  for  lines  of  business  with  peculiar  risk  or  other  con- 
ditions. It  is  obvious  that  the  determination  of  invested  capital 
takes  on  great  significance.  To  avoid  repetition  this  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  American  tax  only.  Although  the  general  rules 
of  income  tax  accounting  prevailed,  "profits"  were  by  no  means 
identical  with  "income."  The  subject  of  this  tax  was  the  proprie- 
tors' trading  profit  only.^  Hence  interest,  annuities,  and  all  pro- 
ceeds of  investment  are  excluded  from  the  computation.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  application  of  the  statutory  rate  being  to  pre- 
war capital  the  tax  is  essentially  a  war  profits  tax,  whether  the 
constructive  statutory  or  the  actual  pre-war  profits  are  used  as 
the  normal.  One  grave  difficulty  of  clinging  so  tenaciously  to  the 
pre-war  basis  was  that  as  time  passed  and  changes  came  that 
basis  became  more  and  more  antiquated  and  out  of  proper  com- 
parison with  present  facts. 

In  the  United  States  the  "war-profits  and  excess-profits  tax" 
reached  its  most  highly  developed  form  as  applied  to  net  income 
made  during  the  year  1918.  This  tax  had  a  forerunner  in  a  tax 
of  12^4  P^r  cent  on  the  profits  of  manufacturers  of  munitions 
levied  under  the  act  of  1916.  A  general  war  profits  tax  was  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  March,  191T,  to  be  replaced  by  the  excess 
profits  tax  in  the  act  of  October,  1917,  both  reappearing  in  new 
and  consolidated  form  in  the  revenue  law  of  1918.  An  interesting 
feature,  fortunately  for  one  year  only,  has  been  already  referred 
to.  That  was  the  extension  of  the  tax  to  cover  the  excess  of  per- 
sonal earnings  not  necessarily  profits  when  over  $6,000.  This 
part  of  the  tax  of  1917  caused  much  discontent  and  was  barelj 
endured  even  as  a  war  measure.  Profits  earned  in  1919  and  there- 
after are  taxable  only  under  the  excess  profits  tax;  the  so-called 
war  profits  provisions  coming  to  an  end  in  January,  1919.  At 
the  same  time  the  rates  of  the  excess  profits  tax  were  reduced. 

The  "war-profits  and  excess-profits  tax"  (act  of  1918)  applied 
only  to  corporations  organized  for  profit.*    As  its  name  implies,  it 

3  In  this  the  British  tax  was  unlike  the  American  and  was  distinctly  more 
logical. 

4  Gold  mining  was  specifically  exempt.    We  omit  provisions  exempting  very 
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■was  a  combination  of  two  taxes  and  was  theoretically  separable 
into  two  parts.  One  was  the  excess  profits  tax  proper,  the  other 
was  the  so-called  war  profits  tax.  The  first  was  theoretically  on 
the  excess  of  profits  over  a  pre-war  average  earnings.  The  two 
taxes  were  interwoven  and  interlaced.  Unlike  the  British  these 
taxes  were  based  on  net  income  from  every  source,  as  returned  for 
income  tax  and  not  on  profits  only. 

The  two  normals,  which  when  increased  by  an  arbitrary  allow- 
ance of  $3,000  for  each  were  called  "credits"  and  were  deducted 
from  profits  in  order  to  get  the  taxable  item,  differed  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects.  The  excess  profits  normal  was  8  per  cent  of  the 
capital  used  in  the  business  for  the  taxable  year.^  The  tax  fell 
on  the  difference  between  the  actual  profit  and  this  normal  profit 
plus  an  arbitrar}^  allowance  of  $3,000.  The  war  profits  normal 
was  the  average  profits  of  the  three  pre-war  years  1911,  1912, 
and  1913,  plus  or  minus,  as  the  case  might  be,  10  per  cent  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  invested  capital  of  the  taxable  year 
over  the  average  invested  capital  of  the  same  three  pre-war  years. 
Of  course,  if  there  were  no  pre-war  business  or  capital  it  was  10 
per  cent  of  the  capital  used  in  the  taxable  year,  although  to  this 
administrative  exceptions  were  permitted.  To  this  normal  an 
arbitrary  allowance  of  $3,000  was  added  to  make  the  technical 
pre-war  credit  or  deduction.  To  repeat,  the  excess  profits  tax 
assumed  that  an  8  per  cent  return  on  capital  is  normal  under  all 
conditions.  The  war  profits  tax  assumed  that  pre-war  actual 
earnings  are  normal  and  when  these  were  not  ascertainable  that 
10  per  cent  on  capital  is  a  fair  estimate  in  view  of  the  high  tax 
rate  to  be  applied  to  the  war  profit. 

The  excess  profits  tax  was  graduated  not  by  size  of  the  excess 
but  by  degree  of  excessivity  measured  in  terms  of  rate  of  profits 
to  capital.  Thus  on  that  part  of  the  taxable  excess  which  did  not 
exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  capital,  the  rate  was  30  per  cent;  on 
all  over  20  per  cent  of  the  capital,  the  rate  was  65  per  cent.  Up 
to  20  per  cent,  then,  the  excess  was  considered  mild :  above  that  it 

small  profits,  those  giving  abatements  to  incomes  under  $30,000  and  the 
special  provisions  for  profits  under  government  contracts  and  for  railroads 
and  other  utilities  taken  over  by  the  government  during  the  war,  and  some 
other  minor  adjustments. 

5  Note  that  unlike  the  British  tax  this  cuts  entirely  loose  from  the  pre-war 
concept;  we  have  here  a  pure  normal  profit  concept. 
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became  more  intense.     The  war  profits  tax  was  a  straight  80  per 
cent  of  the  excess  of  net  income  over  the  war  profits  credit.^ 

But  the  two  taxes  were  not  to  be  levied  on  any  one  company. 
In  effect  onl}'  that  one  was  paid  which  was  the  larger  of  the  two. 
The  interweaving  of  the  two  taxes  was,  however,  preserved.  The 
excess  profits  tax  was  computed  first.  Then  the  war  profits  tax 
was  computed.  If  the  first  exceeded  the  second  it  stood  as  the 
tax  and  the  second  was  dropped  or  forgotten.  But  if  the  second 
exceeded  the  first  the  first  was  not  simply  dropped  but  was  con- 
sidered as  being  included  in  the  second.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  this  provision  to  facilitate  the  repeal  or  dropping  of 
the  war  profits  tax  without  disturbing  those  parts  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  excess  profits  tax.  The  law  reads  as  though  the  two 
were  one  tax  with  throe  grades,  each  having  a  different  rate.^ 

6  The  American  war  profits  tax,  although  the  rate  was  nominally  the  same, 
was  heavier  than  the  British  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  all  net  income  and 
not  merely  to  profits.  It  was  lighter  in  so  far  as  the  10  per  cent  allowance 
exceeded  the  British  6  per  cent  allowance.  In  practice  the  heavy  depreciation 
allowed  probably  made  the  American  tax  the  lighter  one. 

7  At  some  time  in  the  discussions  over  this  tax  and  over  the  income  tax 
someone  hit  upon  the  term  bracket — apparently  taken  from  printers'  brackets 
[  ] — to  describe  the  items  entering  into,  and  the  calculations  to  be  made  in, 
any  one  distinct  part  of  the  computation  of  the  tax.  The  same  term  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  income  tax  to  describe  parts  of  the  income  reported  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  parts  (because  the  fiscal  year  did  not  correspond  with  the 
calendar  year)  were  subject  to  a  different  tax  rate.  Once  understood  the 
term  is  useful  for  abbreviated  expression  much  as  slang  is  sometimes  useful. 
Finally  it  crept  into  the  law  which  provided  for  1908  net  income  "a  tax  (the 
"war-profits  and  excess  profits  ta.r,"  not  taxes)  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"First  Bracket:  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  net  income  in  excess 
of  the  excess-profits  credit  (determined  under  section  312)  and  not  in  ex- 
cess of  20  per  centum  of  the  invested  capital: 

"Secoxd  Bracket:  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  net  income  in  ex- 
cess of  20  per  centum  of  the  invested  capital; 

"Third  Bracket:  The  sum,  if  any,  by  which  80  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  the  war-profits  credit  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 311)  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  under  the  first  and  second 
brackets." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  net  income  in 
excess  of  the  war  profits  credit  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed 
under  the  first  and  second  brackets,  then  whatever  the  80  per  cent  amounted 
to  was  the  total  tax.  For  after  taking  away  from  that  80  per  cent  the 
entries  found  in  the  first  two  brackets,  to  get  the  amount  to  be  entered  in  the 
third  bracket,  one  then  adds  all  three  together  again  to  get  the  total  tax. 
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Beginning  in  1920  and  applying  to  the  net  income  earned  in 
1919  the  rates  of  the  tax  are  to  be  20  per  cent  for  the  excess 

What  all  this  sliding  down  hill  Jind  then  running  up  again  amounted  to  was 
merely  to  bring  clearly  before  the  eye  the  increase  in  the  tax  by  reason  of  the 
war  profits  tax,  and  yet  to  preserve  the  fiction  that  there  was  only  one  tax. 
The  fiction  was  useful  only  to  facilitate  the  change  in  the  succeeding  year, 
to  a  single  excess  profits  tax  by  the  simple  expedient  of  dropping  out  the 
third  bracket.  It  is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  law  writing  worthy  of  the  high 
repute  for  sagacity  attributed  by  tradition  to  the  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

Numerical  example: 
Data  from  bonks: 

Pre-war  invested  capital    (average   three  years) $50,000 

Pre-war  net  income  "  "  "        10,000 

Invested   capital,    1918 100,000 

Net  income,   1918    40,000 

Computed  iteitis: 
Excess  profits  credit: 

Specific     $3,000 

8  per  cent  of  $100,000 8,000 

$11,000 
TFar  profits  credit: 

Specific    $3,000 

Pre-war  net  income   10,000 

10  per  cent  of  increase  of  capital 5,000 

Capital    $18,000 

FIRST    BRACKET 

20  per  cent  of  1918  capital  is $;:0,000 

Deduct  excess  profits  credit 11,000 

9,000 

(1)  Tax  at  30  per   cent 2,700 

SECOND    BRACKET 

1918  income  exceeded  20  per  cent  of  1918  capital  by $30,000 

(2)  Tax   at  65  per  cent 13,000 

Total  tax    (1)    and    (2) 15,700 

THIRD    BRACKET 

Total   net   income    $40,000 

Deduct   war-profits   credit 18,000 

Basis  of  computation  at  80  per  cent .$22,000 

80  per  cent  of  $22,000  is 17,600 

Deduct  sum  of   ( 1 )    and   (2) 15,700 

(3)  Tax  in  third  bracket 1,900 

Total  tax   (1),   (2)    and    (3) $17,600 

Note  the  company  also  paid  an  income  tax  of  13  per  cent  on 
$40,000  less:  $2,000  specific  allowance  plus  the  above  taxes 
credit  of  $17,600  in  all  $19,700.  That  is  12  per  cent  of  20,300 
or    2,436 

Total  of  all  taxes $20,036 

Other  numerical  examples  abound  in  the  textbooks  and  regulations. 
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up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital  and  40  per  cent  on  the 
rest. 

Two  great  logical  difficulties  of  economic  and  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  this  tax  at  once  presented  themselves.  These  in  turn  gave 
rise  to  grave  practical  difficulties.  Had  it  not  been  that  patri- 
otic fervor  prevented  any  one  from  questioning  these  taxes  they 
would  doubtless  have  gone  into  court  at  once  and  have  been  tied 
up  in  an  unending  snarl  of  litigation.  These  two  difficulties  were: 
(1)  what  is  invested  capital  and  how  can  it  be  measured;  (2)  since 
the  assumed  universal  normal  of  8  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  recognize  equally  normal  departures 
in  special  cases  from  the  arbitrary  general  normal,  what  allow- 
ances for  risk,  depreciation,  obsolescence,  and  depletion  should  be 
made,  if  an}',  to  reach  the  proper  normal  in  the  special  cases.? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  made  to  fit  the  peculiar  concept 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  have  unfortunately  been  reflected  in  the 
interpretation  and  administration  of  the  income  tax  with  results 
that  bid  fair  to  be  disastrous  in  that  tax.  The  two  questions  may 
be  considered  together  as  essentially  one. 

The  value  of  invested  capital  necessarily  depends  on  the  earn- 
ings. This  is  true  of  all  businesses.  But  the  difficulty  is  best  seen 
in  speculative  businesses.  No  matter  how  costly  a  mine  shaft  and 
tunnels  may  have  been  they  are  as  worthless  as  gopher  holes  if 
they  tap  no  ore.  Yet  in  this  excess  profits  tax  it  is  required  to 
fix  the  value  of  invested  capital  independently  of  income  or  earn- 
ings because  that  value  is  going  to  be  used  in  turn  to  compute  the 
normal  income.  In  short  one  has  to  fix  the  shadow  in  the  absence 
of  the  body  which  casts  the  shadow.  The  thing  cannot  be  done 
and  in  trying  to  do  it  the  government  has  given  an  exhibition  of 
how  fast  a  puppy  can  turn  round  when  he's  trying  to  catch  his 
own  tail.  The  result  was  that  invested  capital  came  to  be  defined 
in  substance  as  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  whether 
originally  or  out  of  profits,  in  money  or  in  property.  Obviously 
this  is  approximately  identical  with  the  value  of  the  capital  in  the 
case  of  a  bank  and  of  some  similar  staid  and  steady  enterprises. 
But  in  all  other  cases  it  amounts  to  counting  your  chickens  before 
the}'  are  hatched.  Who  can  say  what  a  dollar  put  into  a  street 
railway  ten  years  ago  is  worth  today .f* 

The  difficulties  become  acute  in  the  case  of  mining  and  oil  in- 
dustries. A  partial  solution  has  been  reached  as  a  working  basis. 
That  solution  was  to  take  where  possible  the  market  value  of  the 
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property  as  of  Marcli  1,  1913,  as  a  starting  point,  add  at  cost 
subsequent  capital  expenditures,  and  deduct  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  on  the  macliincry,  etc.,  and  a  cost  allowance,  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  ore  body  or  sands  contain,  per  ton  of  ore 
or  barrel  of  oil  extracted.  Market  value  was,  of  course,  origi- 
nally based  on  future  earnings,  but,  since  it  was  a  knowable  fact 
prior  to  the  present  time,  logic  is  not  quite  broken  although  badly 
strained  by  using  this  method.  Estimates  of  what  is  under  the 
ground  are  sheer  guesses.     The  whole  subject  is  full  of  trouble. 

It  is  of  course  to  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  to  get  as  high  a 
valuation  of  invested  capital  as  possible,  for  then  the  depreciation 
and  depletion  allowances  and  also  the  normal  profit  allowances  are 
larger.  The  excess  profits  tax  is  so  heavy  that  the  taxpayers 
strain  themselves  to  get  these  items  up.  The  result  will  be  a 
permanent  diminution  of  the  income  tax  which  might  otherwise 
never  have  taken  place. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion  of  this  tax 
that  astronomers  and  statisticians  have  developed  a  very  definite 
scientific  meaning  for  the  concept  of  normal  or  modal.  By  the 
formal  method  of  least  squares  and  the  less  rigid  short-cut  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  probability  a  scientific  mode  or  measure 
of  the  normal  can  be  arrived  at  for  any  set  of  homogeneous  items. 
It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  so  far  as  this  tax  is  concerned 
no  scientific  accuracy  of  method  has  been  applied  nor  can  one  well 
be  applied  because  the  data  are  not  homogeneous.  What  has  been 
done  has  been  to  fix  by  statute  what  it  is  believed  ought  to  be  the 
normal.  This  congressional  "ought"  and  the  actual  "is"  do  not 
agree,  save  in  a  few  instances. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  as  a  war  tax  the  excess  profits 
tax  is  not  Avithout  some  merit  because  it  appropriates  some  of  the 
profits  of  inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its  yield  depends  very 
largely  on  inflation,  on  paper  profits  reckoned  in  depreciated 
money,  not  necessarily  corresponding  to  any  real  profits.  This 
we  ma}'  show  more  easily  by  an  illustration  than  otherwise. 

Let  us  assume  there  was  a  small  crossroads  grocery  store  in- 
corporated, doing  business  at  the  same  place  before  and  during 
the  war.  We  will  assume  further  that  it  served  in  all  years  from 
1911  to  1919  substantially  the  same  old  customers,  with  the  same 
quantity  (physical  quantity)  of  gi'oceries,  from  the  same  old 
shop  with  the  same  old  equipment,  and  all  the  time  with  the  same 
old  clerks.     In  short  what  we  aim  to  assume  is  that  there  has  been 
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no  change  save  in  the  prices  of  the  goods  bought  and  sold.  In 
1918  the  store  paj's,  let  us  say,  twice  as  much  money  for  the 
goods  bought,  and  sells  at  twice  the  old  retail  prices,  paying  also 
double  the  old  wages  to  its  clerks.  It  costs,  of  course,  two  dollars 
in  1918  to  stock  a  shelf  whicli  in  1911  could  be  filled  for  one  dol- 
lar. We  will  assume  that  the  entire  stock  turns  over  three  times 
each  3'ear  on  a  10  per  cent  profit  margin  between  cost  and  retail 
selling  price.  For  simplicity  we  will  assume  that  clerk  hire  and 
all  general  expenses  are  covered  in  merchandise  cost,  so  that  the 
10  per  cent  is  net  income  or  profit.  The  concern  does  not  bor- 
row, but  the  additional  turnover  capital  (in  dollars)  is  advanced 
by  the  stockholders  out  of  other  private  resources.  We  will  as- 
sume that  the  premises  cost  $10,000  and  have  not  been  written 
up  because  such  tangible  property  is  slow  to  respond  to  inflation, 
and  that  the  stock  of  goods  carried  represented  in  1911  an  aver- 
age investment  of  $50,000.  By  the  assumption  then  the  profits 
before  the  war  were  $15,000  per  annum.  In  1918  the  stock  of 
goods  represents  an  average  of  $100,000  and  the  profits  for  the 
year  are  therefore  $30,000.  There  will  be  an  excess  profits  tax 
of  $8,260  to  pay,  but  no  war  profits  tax.  We  ignore  the  income 
tax  of  $2,368.80. 

Analyzing  the  figures  we  have:  profits  before  the  war,  $15,000 
or  25  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $60,000;  profits  1918,  $30,000  less 
tax  of  $8,260  or  $21,740  which  is  a  little  less  than  19  per  cent 
on  a  capital  of  $110,000.  The  stockholders,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  put  $50,000  more  into  the  business,  receive  in  dividends 
(out  of  which  there  is  the  income  tax  to  pay)  only  $21,740,  which 
has  a  purchasing  power  of  only  $10,870  as  compared  with  their 
$15,000  before  the  war.  By  our  assumption  the  stockholders 
would  have  been  no  better  off  in  1918  had  they  kept  the  whole 
$30,000  than  they  were  in  1911,  with  dividends  of  $15,000,  the 
changes  being  merely  those  necessary  to  make  the  figures  corre- 
spond to  the  actual  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Yet 
they  are  assumed  to  be  making  an  "excess  of  profits"  and  are 
taxed  accordingly  very  heavily.  It  may  be  urged  against  this 
contention,  of  course,  tliat  the  25  per  cent  profit  assumed  in  the 
example  was  always  too  high,  and  it  is  of  course  true  that  if  the 
standard  profit  basis  assumed  were  reduced  to  8  per  cent  and  a 
little  over  there  would  have  been  no  tax.  This  contention  is  cor- 
rect. But  that  very  contention  shows  the  nature  of  the  tax.  It 
is  a  tax  on  an  assumed  excessivity,  not  as  so  often  alleged  onl}'  on 
profiteering  during  the  inflation  period. 
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It  is  coninionly  asserted  that  the  tax  increases  tlie  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  tliat  it  enters  into  prices  carrying  them  liigh  enough  to 
give  the  trader  his  ohl  rate  of  profit  even  after  he  has  paid  the 
new  taxes. ^  If  this  be  true,  our  corner  grocery  company  would 
have  had  to  be  able  to  raise  their  prices,  not  merely  100  per  cent 
as  assumed,  but  enough  more  so  that  after  paying  the  tax  they 
would  have  had  full  $30,000  clear.  Could  they  do  it?  This  is  a 
difficult  question  of  shifting  and  incidence.  The  specific  answer 
here  turns  largely  on  business  psychology  and  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  nature  of  the  competition  encountered  by  the  business. 
If  its  immediate  competitors  were  partnerships  or  individuals  who 
did  not  have  this  tax  to  pay  the  situation  would  not  be  favorable 
for  shifting  the  tax.  New  competition  would,  however,  not  be 
likely  to  arise.  Competition  acts  slowly  and  it  is  distinctly  not 
safe  to  assume  that  fear  of  competition  would  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem while  prices  were  fluctuating  so  violently.  It  would  have  done 
the  stockholders  little  or  no  good  to  have  borrowed  the  additional 
capital  needed  even  if  they  could  have  gotten  it  as  low  as  8  per 
cent,  despite  the  fact  that  their  added  capital  of  $50,000  earned 
13  per  cent,  for  the  borrowed  money  would  not  enter  into  the 
"invested  capital"  and  the  tax  would  have  been  much  higher, 
enough  so  to  more  than  wipe  out  the  profit  they  might  otherwise 
make  by  use  of  the  borrowed  funds.  If  the  original  conditions 
were  such  as  to  warrant  25  per  cent  profits,  those  conditions  would, 
new  competition  being  barred  by  the  uncertainty  and  stress  of 
war  times,  probably  persist.  Hence  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  company  would  feel  forced  to  raise  retail  prices  more  than  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices.  This  it  could  do  in 
part  by  raising  the  retail  price  of  goods  already  in  stock,  when- 
ever a  rise  in  wholesale  prices  occurred,  and  in  part  by  increas- 
ing the  margin  of  profit  used  in  marking  its  goods  up.  If,  as  is 
certainly  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  rapid  rise  in  prices  curtailed 
purchases  and  lessened  the  volume  of  business  in  physical,  not  in 
money,  measure,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  company  to  shift  the 
tax  in  part  if  not  wholly  to  the  consumer.  Among  the  store's 
customers  there  would  be  some  living  on  fixed  incomes  who  would 
have  to  curtail  purchases  or  buy  only  lower  grades  so  the  physi- 
cal volume  of  business  would  naturally  fall  off.  Our  conclusion 
must  be,  therefore,  that,  while  the  tax  is  often  a  very  real  burden 

8  We  may  overlook   the   fact   that   the  tax  was   sprung   as   a   surprise   and 
not  enacted  until  the  books  were  closed  for  the  year. 
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on  the  seller  or  manufacturer,  it  also  raises  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers who  furthermore  suffer  from  being  obliged  to  get  along 
with  less  or  poorer  supplies.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
period  of  inflation  during  which  this  tax  has  been  in  force  is  one 
in  which  the  rate  of  business  mortality,  as  measured  by  the  lia- 
bilities of  concerns  which  failed,  has  been  remarkably  low,  com- 
pared even  with  prosperous  pre-war  years.  This  can  hardly  be 
explained  on  any  other  ground  than  that  the  heavy  taxes,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  wasteful  costs  which  must  be  assumed 
to  exist  at  all  times  in  a  fairly  uniform  ratio,  have  both  been  ab- 
sorbed by  rising  prices. 

One  feature  of  the  tax  often  commented  on  is  its  extreme  in- 
equality. If  our  corner  grocery  company  had  promptly  disin- 
corporated as  early  as  1917  it  would  have  saved  the  whole  tax. 
A  partnership  in  the  same  business  and  of  the  same  size  of  busi- 
ness on  an  opposite  corner  would  not  pay  this  tax.  If  the  stock- 
holders had  not  been  in  a  position  to  put  up  the  additional  capi- 
tal but  had  borrowed  it,  the  tax  would  have  jumped  from  $8,260 
to  $10,160  or  nearly  $2,000  more.  That  is,  one  of  two  concerns 
doing  the  same  business  may  pay  more  than  the  other,  the  dif- 
ference depending  solely  on  the  method  of  financing,  which  may 
or  may  not  mean  higher  profits  to  the  stockholders. 

The  extent  to  which  business  is  discouraged  by  heavy  and  un- 
equal taxation  is  often  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  burden  or 
inequality  of  the  taxation.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  truism  that 
every  tax  tends  to  discourage  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon 
on  which  it  falls.  If,  as  in  Mexico  at  one  time,  the  sale  of  cattle 
involved  a  heavy  tax,  cattle  would  not  be  sold  if  they  could  be 
otherwise  used  to  advantage.  This  tendency  never  wholly  absent 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  tax  is  regular  and  is  expected 
to  occur  each  year,  and  is  operative  at  its  maximum  when  the 
tax  is  regarded  as  temporary  only.  If  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  is 
imposed  on  all  buildings  constructed  this  year,  and  it  is  known 
that  there  will  be  no  tax  next  year,  most  buildings  will  be  built 
next  year.  The  excess  profits  tax  was  understood  to  be  a  war 
tax  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  it  would  be  repealed  as 
soon  after  the  war  as  possible  being  meanwhile  reduced  or  scaled 
down  as  fast  as  possible.  This  common  understanding  was  con- 
firmed in  the  federal  revenue  act  of  1918  by  actually  setting  forth 
the  high  rates  for  1919  and  the  lower  rates  for  1920  and  each 
year  thereafter.     This  was  a  most  egregious  blunder — an  attempt 
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by  one  party  "to  put  one  over"  on  the  party  coming  Into  power, 
an  attempt  which  instead  "put  one  over"  on  the  taxpayers  and 
consumers.  No  conccahnent  of  the  program  was  made.  But  no 
course  more  calculated  to  discourage  production  could  have  been 
devised.  He  who  had  standing  timber  did  not  cut  enough  to  bring 
his  profits  into  the  excess  class,  even  though  by  such  restraint  he 
could  raise  his  price  on  the  small  amount  cut  far  into  tlic  profiteer- 
ing scale.  So  it  was  with  liim  who  had  coal  or  oil  in  the  ground 
or  land  for  sale.  By  waiting  a  year  an  oil  company  could  reduce 
its  tax  on  the  oil  by  a  very  considerable  amount,  more  than  enough 
to  carry  the  oil  in  the  ground.  He  who  had  leather  for  sale 
thought  he  might  well  leave  it  in  the  warehouse  another  year  until 
taxes  came  down.  So  it  was  with  every  industry  where  postpone- 
ment was  possible.  Only  where  production  processes  could  be 
stopped  solely  at  a  loss  greater  than  the  taxes,  or  where  the 
profits  would  not  run  into  the  taxable  excess  class,  or  where  it 
was  feared  prices  might  fall  and  the  profits  be  forever  lost,  or 
where  the  consumer  could  clearly  be  made  to  bear  the  whole  tax, 
did  production  continue,  and  in  still  less  cases  did  it  make  its  nor- 
mal expansion.  This  was  disastrous  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  social  welfare.  The  great  post-war  need  was  rapid  restor- 
ation of  production,  and  a  rapid  increase  therein  too. 

A  lumber  company  reasoned  this  way.  If  we  stop  cutting  there 
is  some  loss,  possibly  offset  in  part  by  new  growth;  but  if  we  cut 
this  year  a  large  part  of  our  profits,  ranging  up  to  a  maximum 
of  75  per  cent,  will  go  for  taxes ;  if  we  wait  a  year  the  cumulative 
demand  will  hold  prices  up,  and  next  year  the  taxes  will  be  at 
least  one  third  less ;  if  Ave  wait  two  years  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
taxes.  The  company  then  makes  a  computation  as  to  just  how 
much  it  can  cut  and  sell  to  best  advantage  this  year,  and  next 
3'ear  in  view  of  the  tax.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
amount  will  be  much  less  than  the  tempting  prices  would  otherwise 
have  brought  forth.  If  it  decides  to  cut  enough  to  run  into  the 
excess  profits  it  will  be  sure  first  that  it  will  get  a  price  large 
enough  to  cover  the  tax  in  its  entirety.  This  explains  how  and 
why  it  is  that  the  excess  profits  tax  restrains  production,  enhances 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  in  general  hampers  industrial  recon- 
struction. The  interesting  feature  is  that  it  is  the  anticipated 
removal  of  the  tax  quite  as  much  as  the  high  rate  of  the  tax 
Avhich  causes  this  discouragement  of  industry. 

This  brings  us  to  another  interesting  consideration.     The  tax 
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has  been  extolled  as  giving  the  government  a  share  in  the  plunder 
of  the  profiteers  and  thus  restoring  to  the  people  some  of  that 
which  they  had  lost.  In  so  far  as  the  tax  was  unexpected  and 
retroactive,  being  suddenly  imposed,  say  in  1917,  on  the  profits 
of  1916,  this  result  is  achieved.  But  after  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  can  be  largely  shifted  or  evaded.  Moreover,  as  it  falls  only  on 
profits  that  are  at  once  large,  as  well  as  excessive,  it  misses  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  profiteering.  There  may  be  relatively 
very  excessive  profits  on  a  small  output,  capital  charges  running 
over  to  later  years'  production,  say  of  oil,  and  yet  no  tax  will 
be  paid  unless  the  body  of  production  be  large  enough  to  carry 
into  the  technical  excess  of  the  tax  law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon.  Carter  Glass,  report- 
ing to  Congress  in  December,  1919,  said: 

.  .  .  The  Treasury's  objections  to  the  excess-profits  tax  even  as 
a  war  expedient  (in  contradistinction  to  a  war  profits  tax)  have  been 
repeatedly  voiced  before  the  committees  of  the  Congress.  Still  more 
objectionable  is  the  operation  of  the  excess-profits  tax  in  peace  times. 
It  encourages  wasteful  expenditure,  puts  a  premium  on  overcapitali- 
zation, and  a  penalty  on  brains,  energy  and  enterprise,  discourages 
new  ventures,  and  confirms  old  ventures  in  their  monopolies.  In  many 
instances  it  acts  as  a  consumption  tax,  is  added  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion upon  which  profits  are  figured  in  determining  prices  and  has  been, 
and  will,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  upon  the  statute  books,  continue 
to  be,  a  material  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Carl  C.  Plehn. 

Columbia  Universitjj. 
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Jolin  INlayiKird  Kcvncs  is  a  son  of  John  Neville  Kcjncs,  the 
author  of  a  standard  treatise  on  The  Scope  ami  Method  of  Po- 
litical Economy;  lie  has  followed  his  father's  career  at  Cambridge, 
is  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Journal,  He  was  in  charge  of  British  financial  relations 
with  the  Allied  Powers  during  the  war,  and  in  191T  accompanied 
Lord  Reading  to  Washington  as  financial  adviser.  At  the  Peace 
Conference  he  was  the  chief  representative  of  the  British  Treas- 
ury, having  been  prepared  for  this  responsible  position  not  only 
by  his  previous  war  activities,  but  by  his  earlier  service  of  ten 
years  in  the  British  Civil  Service,  in  the  India  Office  and  Treasury. 
As  alternate  for  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Avho  was  rarely  in 
Paris,  he  had  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  and  was 
further  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Financial  Questions,  sit- 
ting on  the  sub-commission  charged  with  the  consideration  of 
urgent  problems  relating  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  He  re- 
signed from  his  official  positions  when  he  lost  hope  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  terms  of  peace;  and  he  sets  forth  in  this  book  the 
grounds  of  his  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  conference  and  to 
the  treaty  which  it  framed. 

The  book  has  had  a  large  sale  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  published  in  this  country  in  the  last  week 
of  January  and  a  publisher's  circular  of  March  8  asserts  that 
the  first  printing  of  20,000  copies  had  been  sold,  and  that  another 
large  edition  (apparently  of  30,000)  was  being  distributed.  Nine 
translations  of  the  book  are  said  to  be  in  process  of  preparation. 
It  has  been  the  text  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  Senate,  has  been  the  subject  of  unofficial  protests  by  French 
officials,  has  been  debated  on  the  platform,  reviewed  widely,  and 
discussed  everywhere. 

The  reasons  for  the  unusual  attention  which  the  book  has  en- 
jo^-ed  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  treats  a  question  which  is  constantly 
alive  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men:  what  is  to  become  of  Europe 
in  the  issue  from  the  great  war?  It  challenges  the  official  solu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Peace  Conference  in  the  German  treaty,  and, 
under  threats  of  the  gravest  consequences,  demands  a  revision  of 

1  JoHK  May.vard  Keynes:  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace.  (New 
York:    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.     1920.     Pp.  298.) 
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the  terms.  The  author  socks  by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  to 
accomplish  what  he  and  others  of  like  views  were  unable  to  effect 
at  the  conference  itself.  He  states  the  facts  with  the  authority 
of  one  whose  official  responsibility  it  was  to  know  the  facts  and 
to  understand  their  bearing.  He  exposes  the  situation  with  the 
skill  of  the  trained  economist.  Finally,  he  presents  his  case  with 
an  art  which  keeps  the  official  and  the  academic  theorist  in  the 
background.  The  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  intricate  features  of 
the  reparation  arrangements,  and  their  probable  consequences  are 
not  presented  until  the  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  won  by 
other  aspects  of  the  conference,  less  abstract,  and  strongly  per- 
sonal. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  altogether  theatrical.  Even  a  de- 
scription of  the  economic  organization  of  Europe  before  the  war 
takes  on  this  cast.  The  workaday  world  appears,  as  it  has  ap- 
peared before  to  gloomy  observers  in  many  earlier  periods,  "in- 
tensely unusual,  unstable,  complicated,  unreliable,  temporary." 
Familiar  figures  appear  in  strained  positions.  It  is  like  a  draw- 
ing by  Gustave  Dore,  Avith  its  exaggerations,  its  heavy  shadows, 
its  implication  of  something  horrible  in  the  background.  The 
Paris  of  the  Conference  is  shown  in  all  the  trappings  of  the 
theatre.  "Paris  was  a  nightmare,  and  everyone  there  was  morbid. 
A  sense  of  impending  catastrophe  overhung  the  frivolous  scene; 
the  futility  and  smallness  of  man  before  the  great  events  con- 
fronting him ;  the  mingled  significance  and  unreality  of  the  de- 
cisions ;  levity,  blindness,  insolence,  confused  cries  from  without, — 
all  the  elements  of  ancient  tragedy  were  there."  The  conference 
resolves  itself  into  the  conflict  for  mastery  of  three  great  per- 
sonalities, Clemcnccau,  Lloyd  George,  and  Wilson.  We  see  Clem- 
enceau,  "throned,  in  his  gray  gloves,  on  the  brocade  chair,  dry  in 
soul  and  empty  of  hope,  very  old  and  tired,  but  surveying  the 
scene  with  a  cynical  and  almost  impish  air,"  resolute  to  secure 
for  France  the  Carthaginian  Peace  which  would  remove  to  an  in- 
definite future  the  danger  of  a  strong  Germany  on  her  eastern 
frontier.  We  see  "the  British  Prime  Minister  watching  the  com- 
pany with  six  or  seven  senses  not  available  to  ordinary  men,  judg- 
ing character,  motive,  and  subconscious  impulse,  perceiving  what 
each  was  thinking  and  even  what  each  was  going  to  say  next,  and 
compounding  witli  telepathic  instinct  the  argument  or  appeal  best 
suited  to  the  vanity,  weakness,  or  self-interest  of  his  immediate 
auditor."    Pitted  against  these  two  men  we  sec  the  President,  "the 
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man  of  destiny  who,  coming  from  the  west,  was  to  bring  lieuHng 
to  the  wounds  of  the  ancient  parent  of  his  civilization  and  lay  for 
us  the  foundations  of  the  future,"  "the  philosopher-king,"  who, 
as  the  event  proved,  alas,  "was  not  a  hero  or  a  prophet;  he  was 
not  even  a  philosopher;  but  a  generously  intentioned  man,  with 
many  of  the  weaknesses' of  other  liuman  beings,  and  lacking  that 
dominating  intellectual  equipment  which  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  the  subtle  and  dangerous  spell-binders  whom  a 
tremendous  clash  of  forces  and  personalities  had  brought  to  the 
top  as  triumphant  masters  in  the  swift  game  of  give  and  take,  face 
to  face  in  Council, — a  game  of  which  he  had  no  experience  at  all." 

When  one  has  begun  to  quote  from  this  part  of  the  book,  one 
finds  it  hard  to  stop.  Those  who  have  read  the  book  will  forgive 
me,  I  am  sure,  for  recalling  to  their  minds  some  of  its  extraordi- 
nary bits  of  personal  portraiture;  those  who  have  not  read  it  can 
be  assured  that  they  will  not  find  in  novel  or  play  a  more  absorb- 
ing study  of  character  or  more  sustained  interest  than  it  presents 
throughout,  to  that  closing  passage  in  which  the  author  shows  why 
"it  was  harder  to  de-bamboozle  this  old  Presbyterian  than  it  had 
been  to  bamboozle  him." 

I  have  another  object,  however,  than  the  mere  relish  for  effec- 
tive writing,  in  quoting  these  passages.  They  characterize  the 
book.  It  is  written  by  an  economist  on  an  economic  subject,  but 
it  is  not,  and  cannot  have  been  designed  to  be,  a  contribution  to 
economic  literature.  It  is  a  political  tract.  Like  the  writings  of 
Daniel  Defoe  and  the  British  Merchant  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  meant  to  rouse  public  interest  and 
to  force  political  action,  and  to  reach  that  end  it  follows  methods 
which  are  far  removed  from  those  of  the  strict  scientist. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  and  much  to  the  author's  credit, 
that  the  body  of  the  book,  discussing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
of  the  reparation  payment,  is  sober  and  trustworthy.  Every 
little  while  the  author  gives  evidence  of  strong  feeling,  and  oc- 
casionally he  lets  his  feeling  color  his  judgment.  I  shall  refer 
later  to  instances.  In  general  he  is  perfectly  fair  in  distinguish- 
ing statements  of  opinion  from  statements  of  fact,  and  in  stating 
facts  for  and  against  his  case.  And  on  the  basis  of  fact  he  estab- 
lishes beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  the  two  main 
points  in  his  case;  first,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  may  involve 
a  serious  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  allies;  second,  that 
the  reparations  to  be  exacted  may  be  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  Germans  to  pay. 
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The  first  of  these  points  involves  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples of  settlement  embodied  in  the  public  addresses  of  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  Armistice.  Tliere  is  here,  as  always,  an  opening 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  strict  constructionist  and 
the  loose  constructionist,  but  I  agree  with  Keynes  in  thinking  that 
the  intent  of  certain  passages  is  unmistakable :  "No  annexations,  no 
contributions,  no  punitive  damages,"  but  payment  for  "all  damage 
done  to  the  civil  population  of  the  Allies  and  to  their  property  by 
the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air." 
With  the  spirit  of  such  passages  the  terms  imposed  on  Germany 
must  be  made  to  square. 

With  those  provisions  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  in  the  form  they 
may  take,  cannot  be  made  to  square.  I  state  my  opinion  in  bald 
form  and  without  attempt  at  argument.  Furthermore  the  terms 
of  reparation  may  be  construed  so  far  as  to  lay  on  Germany  an 
impossible  burden.  It  is  impracticable  here  to  discuss  the  matter 
in  full  detail,  but  Keynes'  treatment  of  it  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  of  his  book,  and  deserves  at  least  some  il- 
lustration and  comment. 

The  treaty,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  specify  a  definite 
sum  due  from  Germany  for  reparation.  Germany  accepted  full 
responsibility  for  all  the  loss  and  damage  resulting  from  the  war, 
and  was  made  to  sign,  as  has  been  said,  a  blank  check  covering  not 
merely  damage  to  civilian  population  defined  in  the  quotation 
from  the  pre-Armistice  conditions  just  above,  but  further  "in 
general  all  damage  as  defined  in  Annex  I"  of  the  treaty.  In  this 
Annex  is  inserted  the  claim  for  the  amount  of  separation  allow- 
ances and  pensions  paid  by  the  allied  and  associated  governments. 
The  amount  which  would  be  due  under  this  head  is  so  enormous 
that  the  issue  of  justice  and  expediency  practically  depends  on 
the  issue  of  this  claim. 

The  author  estimates  the  amount  due  under  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  tlie  pre-Armistice  conditions,  as  follows: 

Belgium     $2,500,000,000 

France     4,000,000,000 

Great  Britain    2,850,000,000 

Other    Allies    1,250,000,000 

Total    $10,600,000,000 

The  author  presents  in  considerable  detail  the  material  and  the 
processes  b}'  which  he  reached  his  final  estimate.  I  have  not  the 
means  of  checking  the  figures.     Personally  I  find  an  entirely  satis- 
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factory  guarantee  for  the  honesty  of  the  author  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  and  for  the  general  acceptabihty  of  his  conchisions,  in  the 
fact  that  two  American  economists,  Taussig  and  Young,  wlio 
are  qualified  not  only  by  their  general  standing  as  scholars  but  in 
particular  by  their  official  experience  in  the  economic  work  of 
the  American  Peace  Commission,  have  passed  upon  the  work,  and 
express,  for  this  part  of  it,  nothing  but  respect.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  an  almost  indefinite  allowance  for  possible  error  to  be  made 
in  work  of  this  kind.  Young,  for  example,  would  put  the  figure 
of  losses  under  this  head  nearer  twenty  billion  than  ten.  The 
spi'ead  between  these  two  sums  appears  enormous,  when  they  are 
taken  as  measures  of  what  Germany  must  or  can  pay.  The  dif- 
ference appears  of  little  account  when  it  is  put  alongside  the  ad- 
ditional sum  for  which  Germany  may  be  held  responsible  under 
Annex  I  of  the  reparation  provisions. 

The  author's  estimate  ("guess,"  he  calls  it)  of  amount  due 
under  this  head,  is  as  follows : 

British  Empire  $7,000,000,000 

France    12,000,000,000 

Italy    2,500,000,000 

Others    (including  United  States) 3,500,000,000 

Total    $25,000,000,000 

The  gross  sum  due  from  Germany  would  therefore  be  about 
$40,000,000,000.  "As  a  matter  of  subjective  judgment,"  the 
author  says,"  I  estimate  for  this  figure  an  accuracy  of  10  per  cent 
in  deficiency  and  20  per  cent  in  excess,  i.e.,  that  the  result  will  lie 
between  $32,000,000,000  and  $44,000,000,000." 

The  treaty  leaves  indefinite  not  only  the  total  sum  due  from 
Germany,  but  also  the  periods  of  payments  of  some  parts  of  it 
and  other  data  which  are  of  the  first  importance  if  one  seeks  to 
arrive  at  a  figure  which  will  summarize  the  extent  of  the  fiancial 
burden  which  may  be  imposed.  It  is  unprofitable  to  examine  all 
the  various  possibilities,  but  it  is  interesting  to  view  the  outcome 
conceivable  as  resulting  from  a  rigorous  exaction  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  Germany  has  assumed. 

On  the  assumption  tliat  Germany  cannot  pay  more  than  $750,000,- 
000  annually  until  1936  (i.e.,  5  per  cent  interest  on  $15,000,000,000) 
the  $25,000,000,000  on  which  interest  is  deferred  will  have  risen  to 
$50,000,000,000,  carrying  an  annual  interest  charge  of  $2,500,000,000. 
That  is  to  say,  even  if  Germany  pays  $750,000,000  annually  up  to 
1936,  she  will  nevertheless  owe  us  at  that  date  more  than  half  as 
much  again  as  she  does  now  ($65,000,000,000  as  compared  with  $40,- 
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000,000,000).  From  1936  onwards  she  will  have  to  pay  to  us  $3,- 
250,000,000  annually  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  interest  alone. 
At  the  end  of  any  year  in  which  she  pays  less  than  this  sum,  she  will 
owe  more  than  she  did  at  the  beginning  of  it.  And  if  she  is  to  dis- 
charge this  capital  sum  in  thirty  years  from  1936,  i.e.,  in  forty-eight 
years  from  the  Armistice,  slie  must  pay  an  additional  $650,000,000 
annually,  making  $3,900,000,000  in  all. ' 

Clearly  we  are  here  in  a  world  of  unrealities  and  must  abandon 
it,  as  of  course  the  Conference  should  have  abandoned  it,  to  con- 
sider the  practical  question:  What  can  Germany  pay.''  The 
author  concludes,  after  an  examination  of  German  assets,  and  of 
the  possible  surplus  of  productive  power  available  for  credit 
abroad,  that  the  country  can  pay  at  most  $500,000,000  a  year. 
Annual  payments  of  this  amount,  allowing  5  per  cent  for  inter- 
est, and  1  per  cent  for  repayment  of  capital,  continued  for  thirty 
years,  represent  a  present  value  of  about  $8,500,000,000. 

The  process  by  which  the  author  reaches  this  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  me  open  to  criticism  in  detail.  He  assumes,  for  example, 
that  Upper  Silesia  is  irrevocably  lost  to  Germany,  a  fact  which 
remains  to  be  determined;  he  appears  to  charge  off  all  earning 
power  based  on  the  use  of  Silesian  coal,  again  an  unwarranted 
hypotliesis ;  and  I  have  failed  to  find  any  corresponding  credit 
allowed  for  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  imported  goods  which 
would  follow  a  territorial  cession.  His  view,  throughout,  is  that 
of  a  pessimist ;  he  finds  it  hard  to  see  how  production  in  this,  that, 
or  the  other  line  can  be  increased  or  even  maintained;  he  finds  it 
hard  to  see  how  consumption  can  be  reduced  without  immediate 
reaction  on  productive  capacity.  Over  against  his  estimate  of 
.$500,000,000  may  be  set  the  estimates  of  impartial  American 
economists  like  Taussig  and  Young,  approaching  one  billion 
dollars  as  a  maximum.  This  same  figure  (four  billion  gold 
marks)  is  the  conclusion  of  another  American  economist,  H.  C. 
Emery,  who  studied  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
fessional banker.  Yet  differences  even  of  this  magnitude  may  be 
reconciled,  for  they  often  result  from  a  difference  in  premises.  The 
American  estimate  of  one  billion  dollars  is  avowedly  a  maximum, 
to  be  conceived  as  possible  only  under  favoring  conditions,  and 
the  developments  of  the  last  months  have  not  promised  well.  All 
these  estimates  are  of  necessity  based  on  statistics  of  German  pro- 
duction dating  from  before  the  war,  and  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  with  the  passage  of  time  that  these  statistics  must 
be  used  Avith  extreme  caution  in  seeking  an  index  of  the  productive 
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capacity  of  the  immediate  future.  While  the  author  has,  I  think, 
shown  some  bias  in  the  use  of  the  economic  statistics,  he  has  not 
demanded  an  allowance  nearly  as  great  as  should  be  accorded  him 
for  the  general  demoralization  which  has  become  apparent.  The 
question  of  what  the  Germans  "can"  pay  involves  social  and  po- 
litical factors  which  are  going  to  have  immensely  more  influence  on 
the  sum  that  Germany  actually  does  pay  than  are  economic  theor- 
ies or  antiquated  economic  facts. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  In  the  forefront  of  Keynes'  pro- 
gram stands  a  revision  of  the  treaty  which  will  fix  a  definite  sum 
due  from  Germany  for  reparation,  within  the  limit  of  what  Ger- 
many can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay.  American  representa- 
tives at  the  conference  advocated  this  plan  from  the  beginning, 
fought  for  it  as  long  as  there  appeared  any  hope  of  its  adoption, 
Aacldcd  to  the  insistence  of  the  French  and  British  only  to  get 
some  agreement,  and  one  which  was  not  irrevocably  bad,  and  re- 
fused to  follow  the  British  when  they  changed  face  at  the  last 
moment  because  to  do  so  would  have  imperilled  all  the  construc- 
tive Avork  that  had  been  done  by  the  conference  in  other  fields  and 
gave  no  assurance  of  a  satisfactory  economic  settlement  in  the 
face  of  French  opposition. 

"The  representatives  of  the  United  States  were  greatly  at 
fault,  in  my  judgment,  "  writes  Keynes,  "for  having  no  construc- 
tive proposals  whatever  to  offer  to  a  suffering  and  distracted 
Europe."  This  should  be  compared  with  the  sentences  almost  im- 
mediately preceding  it.  Keynes  describes  the  personal  and  po- 
litical factors  which  gave  their  final  form  to  the  terms  of  repa- 
ration in  the  treaty,  and  continues  as  follows:  "The  expectation 
which  the  exigencies  of  politics  had  made  it  necessary  to  raise 
were  so  very  remote  from  the  truth  that  a  slight  distortion  of 
figures  was  no  use,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ignore  the  facts  en- 
tirely. The  resulting  unveracity  Avas  fundamental.  On  a  basis 
of  so  much  falsehood  it  became  impossible  to  erect  any  construc- 
tive financial  policy  which  was  workable," 

The  terms  of  reparation  fixed  by  the  treaty  were  thoroughly 
bad,  but  they  offered  hope  of  amendment.  The  conviction  that 
they  must  be  amended,  and  must  be  radically  amended,  has  grown 
steadily  stronger  since  the  signing  of  the  peace,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Keynes'  book  must  be  credited  w^ith  a  powerful  con- 
tribution to  this  movement.  Indications  at  the  time  of  writing 
are  that  even  the  French  will  be  brought  in  time  to  recognize  the 
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necessity  of  fixing  the  reparation  payment  at  a  definite  sum  which 
Germany  can  be  expected  to  pay  within  a  reasonable  time.  What 
shall  this  sum  be? 

The  author's  estimate  of  $8,500,000,000,  present  value,  as  the 
most  that  could  be  hoped  for,  has  already  been  quoted.  In  the 
settlement  that  he  suggests  this  figure  does  not  appear,  and  the 
method  that  he  follows  in  his  proposal  has  subjected  him  to  some 
criticism.  He  starts  by  allowing  $10,000,000,000  for  reparation 
and  for  the  costs  of  the  army  of  occupation.  These  costs  he  has 
estimated,  when  discussing  the  treaty,  at  about  $1,000,000,000, 
and  according  to  the  treaty,  of  course,  payments  of  these  costs 
were  not  to  be  credited  to  reparation.  Then  he  reckons  various 
credits  (ships,  cables,  war  materials,  claims,  etc.)  as  worth  the 
lump  sum  of  $2,500,000,000.  "The  balance  of  $7,500,000,000 
should  not  carry  interest  pending  its  repayment,  and  should  be 
paid  by  Germany  in  thirty  annual  installments  of  $250,000,000, 
beginning  in  1923." 

A  "balance  of  $7,500,000,000"  paid  under  these  conditions  rep- 
resents, of  course,  when  discounted,  a  present  value  vastly  less 
than  the  face  of  the  figures.  The  amount  of  cash  to  be  got  from 
Germany  under  these  terms  appears  pitifully  small  when  compared 
with  the  just  claims  for  reparation  against  that  country,  and  it  is 
a  fair  presumption  that  the  author  has  stated  his  proposal  in  the 
form  he  chose  because  of  that  fact.  Yet  in  discussing  the  counter- 
proposals of  the  Germans  in  an  earlier  chapter,  he  condemned 
them  because  "they  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  produce  a  formula 
which  might  be  represented  to  Allied  opinion  as  yielding  this 
[certain]  amount,  whilst  really  representing  a  much  more  modest 
sum";  he  called  their  proposals  "rather  disingenuous,"  but  "trans- 
parent," and  thought  "this  subtlety  did  not  benefit  them  and  they 
would  have  done  much  better  with  a  straightforward  and  candid 
estimate."  The  question  of  propriety  and  of  policy  involved  gives 
the  curious  some  stimulus  to  conjecture,  but  it  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  small  moment.  The  vital  question  again  is,  how  much 
can  Germany  pay  and  will  Germany  pay.?  My  own  guess  is  that 
the  Allies,  when  they  come  (as  they  must)  to  fix  a  sum,  will  far 
exceed  the  figures  that  Keynes  proposes,  and  that  in  the  outcome 
they  will  get  even  less  than  he  would  give  them.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  not,  however,  appropriate  to  the  pages  of  an  eco- 
nomic journal. 

Second  in  importance  among  the  author's  remedies  is  the  can- 
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ccllation  of  the  indebtedness  between  the  governments  of  the  alHed 
and  associated  countries  whicli  was  incurred  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war.  This  proposal  is  one  which  he  beheves  to  be  "'absolutely 
essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  world."  This  proposal 
would,  according  to  his  figures,  and  leaving  some  doubtful  items 
out  of  account,  aflFcct  paper  assets  as  follows,  stating  figures  in 
round  billions  of  dollars:  the  United  States  would  lose  10  and  the 
United  Kingdom  4.5 ;  France  would  gain  3.5  and  Italy  4. 

The  author  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  this  settlement,  and  there 
is  mucli  in  his  argument  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely  sound.  He 
is  surely  justified  in  his  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  may  rightly  assume  that  when  the  United  States 
advanced  the  money  "it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  an  investment." 
In  one  sense  it  was  not.  The  American  people  paid  out  the  money 
gladly  during  the  war  with  little  thought  of  the  return  to  them 
of  interest  and  principal.  They  expected  a  return,  however,  in 
the  form  of  justice  and  decency  and  order.  It  seems  to  me  highly 
improbable  tliat  they  would,  under  present  conditions,  condone  the 
act  of  their  government,  if,  with  a  fine  gesture,  it  renounced  its 
claims,  and  gave  up  what  hold  it  has  on  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. Most  Americans  would  probably  be  willing  to  lose  the 
money,  but  they  would  be  quite  unwilling  to  have  it  used  to  finance 
militarist  and  imperalist  enterprises.  "If  I  had  interest  at  the 
United  States  Treasury,"  writes  Keynes,  "I  would  not  lend  a 
penny  to  a  single  one  of  the  present  governments  of  Europe." 
]\Iost  readers  will  agree  with  him ;  and  most  readers  will  want  to 
wait  awhile  before  they  are  ready  to  assent  to  the  forgiving  of 
debts  already  incurred. 

Other  remedies  for  the  situation  proposed  by  the  author  are 
not  of  serious  importance.  He  would  safeguard  the  provision  of 
coal  and  iron  to  the  Germans,  and  would  amend  the  treaty  to  that 
end.  He  exaggerates,  in  my  opinion,  the  effect  which  the  new 
political  frontiers  of  the  treaty  will  have  on  the  distribution  of 
these  important  raw  materials.  Silesian  coal,  for  example,  was 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  Austria  before  the  war,  in  spite  of 
a  frontier  to  cross,  and  the  Silesian  coal  interests  were  complain- 
ing (  !)  of  the  invasion  of  their  market  in  northern  Germany  by 
British  coal  brought  in  from  the  sea.  There  are,  of  course,  possi- 
ble dangers  in  the  situation  resulting  from  the  treaty,  and  I  shall 
refer  to  one  aspect  of  them  immediately,  but  they  do  not  appear 
so  definite   and   so  imminent  as   to  justify  specific  measures   for 
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averting  llicni.  A  recent  incident  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  legis- 
lating on  such  matters.  A  provision  of  the  treat}',  'which  Keynes 
approves  and  would  retain,  requires  Germany  to  furnish  to  France 
each  year  an  amount  of  coal  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
production  of  the  mines  in  the  northern  departments  before  the 
war  and  in  the  current  year.  A  news  despatch  announced  not 
long  ago  that  the  miners  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  had  gone  on  strike, 
and  it  is  surely  absurd  that  the  French  can  now  look  to  the  Ger- 
man miners  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  in  addition  to  the 
regular  obligation  which  properly  lies  upon  them. 
One  proposal  of  the  author  is  extraordinary. 

A  Free  Trade  Union  should  be  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations  of  countries  undertaking  to  impose  no  pro- 
tectionist tariffs  whatever  against  the  produce  of  other  members  of 
the  Union.  Germany,  Poland,  the  new  states  which  formerly  com- 
posed the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish  Empires,  and  the  jNIandated 
states,  should  be  compelled  to  adhere  to  this  union  for  ten  years,  after 
which  time  adherence  would  be  voluntary.  The  adherence  of  other 
states  would  be  voluntary   from  the  outset. 

The  objection  which  I  should  raise  to  this  proposal  is  not  that 
which  I  have  seen  made,  that  it  is  a  realization  of  Naumann's 
"Central  Europe."  The  scheme  of  Central  Europe  was  a  menace 
before  the  war,  because  of  the  military  power  behind  it,  but  the 
old  plan  is  as  dead  as  Hamlet.  I  see  no  serious  political  danger 
in  the  new  plan,  and  it  offers  economic  benefit,  almost  unmixed, 
to  the  people  who  are  included  and  to  those  who  choose  to  share 
its  advantages.  One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  threatening  the 
revival  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  is  the  splintering  of  the 
great  empires,  and  the  particularist  tendencies  in  economic  policy 
of  the  little  states  into  which  they  have  been  shattered. 

On  the  other  hand  one  must  be  blind  to  political  history  not  to 
realize  that  the  little  states  wanted  independence  just  so  that 
each  might  pursue  its  own  policy.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the 
restiveness  inside  the  former  empire  of  Austria-Hungary',  and  to 
realize  that  Hungary  had  advanced  a  long  way  toward  a  tariff 
against  Austria  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  was  con- 
ceived as  possible.  To  the  economist,  the  thought  of  Europe  being 
cut  up  into  little  units,  each  striving  to  be  more  or  less  self-suffi- 
cient, is  abhorrent.  Yet  to  that  thought  we  must  seek  to  recon- 
cile ourselves.  Politics  and  economics  do  not  always  march  to- 
gether.    In  the  Austrian  group  of  treaties  the  conference  inserted 
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provisions  designed  to  prevent  the  new  states  from  abusing  their 
independence  in  framing  their  commercial  poHcy,  but  if  it  seeks 
to  deny  them  a  pohcy  altogether  it  will  certainly  have  to  provide 
the  League  of  Nations  witli  an  army  to  enforce  its  injunctions. 

I  cannot  close  this  review  without  returning  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book,  that  part  which  I 
termed  theatrical,  and  assumed  to  have  been  written  to  attract  at- 
tention to  the  author's  serious  proposals.  Some  assumption  of 
the  kind  must  be  made  to  excuse  tlie  introductory  chapters,  for  if 
one  disregards  their  art  and  attends  to  their  substance  one  finds 
a  description  of  the  working  of  the  conference  and  an  explanation 
of  its  outcome  which  at  best  are  superficial  and  which  in  many 
points  are  distorted  and  misleading.  Yet  this  part  of  the  book  is 
that  which  has  been  most  energetically  advertised  and  most  widely 
discussed,  and  this  part  is  likely  to  make  the  deepest  impression 
on  the  minds  of  readers.  When  I  read  in  a  sober  journal  like  the 
Contemporary  Review'  that  Keynes'  sketches  "will  be  studied  by 
historians  for  the  next  century,"  I  am  aghast  at  the  mischief 
which  may  be  done  by  a  device  which  I  believe  to  be  legitimate  in 
the  work  of  the  political  pamphleteer,  but  which  is  poisonous 
when  it  is  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  history. 

Keynes'  analysis  of  the  conference  is  superficial  in  two  respects 
of  importance.  In  the  first  place  he  neglects  entirely  the  work  of 
the  conference  outside  that  part  of  the  field  in  Avhich  he  is  most 
interested,  and  in  which  its  work  was  least  satisfactory.  Of  the 
constructive  work  even  in  the  economic  field  he  sees  only  the  flaws, 
and  he  assumes  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  matter  of  course,  with- 
out a  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  covenant. 
Most  noteworthy  is  his  attitude  to  the  territorial  settlements 
which  engaged  so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  conference. 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  passage  in  the  book  in  which  he  shows  an 
appreciation  of  tlie  fact  that  these  settlements  were  constructive 
work  of  the  first  magnitude,  both  in  difficulty  and  in  importance, 
and  that  these  settlements  were  a  prime  condition  of  peace,  of 
demobilization,  of  economic  recovery. 

In  the  second  place,  he  gives  the  impression  that  the  treaty 
was  determined  by  the  three  heads  of  state,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
George,  Wilson.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  power  of  final  de- 
cision rested  with  the  heads  of  state.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
organs  of  the  conference  had  only  the  appearance  of  power,  and 
made  relatively  small  contribution  to  the  final  issue.     On  the  other 
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hand,  work  was  constantly  in  progress  in  the  background  which 
in  most  matters  of  importance  was  of  determining  influence  on  tlie 
substance  of  the  final  outcome.  The  many  commissions,  of  which 
some  sat  for  months  and  in  some  periods  held  sessions  on  every 
working  day  and  on  some  SuncUiys,  sifted  the  facts,  discussed  the 
possibilities,  and  generally  determined  the  limits  within  which  a 
settlement  would  lie.  It  is  true  that  the  representatives  of  a  cer- 
tain country  on  a  commission  might  be  acting  under  instructions 
from  their  superiors,  but  these  instructions  were  themselves  mould- 
ed to  suit  the  line  that  the  commission  as  a  whole  was  taking. 
The  result,  as  it  appears  in  the  treaties,  was  not  determined  hy 
a  few  outstanding  persons,  but  was  a  composite  to  which  many 
had  contributed.  An  individual  must,  of  course,  be  careful  not  to 
generalize  from  his  own  experience.  My  work  lay  almost  entirely 
in  the  territorial  field.  In  that  I  could  trace  the  course  of  a  ques- 
tion from  its  origin  in  the  Council  of  Ten  through  a  commission 
to  its  settlement  in  the  Council  of  Four.  On  one  occasion  onl}^ 
when  the  subjects  for  consideration  overlapped,  was  I  present  at 
a  session  of  the  Four  in  the  President's  house  when  an  economic 
question  was  under  discussion.  But  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  I 
liad  a  demonstration  that  the  technical  advisers  took  an  even 
more  prominent  and  active  part  in  the  decision  of  economic  issues 
than  similar  representatives  took  in  the  territorial  field.  And  I 
am  informed  by  active  participants  in  the  economic  section  that 
my  general  impression  of  the  course  of  business  in  the  conference 
is  not  mistaken. 

Not  only  do  I  take  exception  to  Keynes'  theory  of  the  working 
of  the  conference;  if  the  book  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contribution 
to  history,  I  must  protest  against  tlie  kind  of  history  he  chooses 
to  write.  "If  an  educated  man  were  giving  an  account  of  the 
last  change  of  administration,"  wrote  Macaulay  in  1828,  "he 
would  say — 'Lord  Goderich  resigned;  and  the  King,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.'  A  porter  tells  the 
story  as  if  he  had  been  hidden  behind  the  curtains  of  the  royal 
bed  at  Windsor:  "So  Lord  Goderich  says,  'I  cannot  manage  this 
business,  I  must  go  out.'  So  the  King  says,  says  he, — 'Well,  then 
I  must  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that's  all.'  "  Keynes 
does  not,  it  Is  true,  tell  what  his  characters  said,  but  he  does  more 
than  that;  he  tells  what  they  thought.  Like  Herodotus,  of  whom 
jNIacaulay  was  writing,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  "a  nation  suscep- 
tible,  curious,  lively,  insatiably   desirous   of  novelty   and   excite- 
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ment."  The  success  of  the  appeal  is  undeniable.  But  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  accepting  Herodotus'  account  of  the  ants  in 
India  (larger  than  foxes  but  smaller  than  large  dogs)  as  of  ac- 
cepting Kejnes'  account  of  the  conference. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  it  has  suited  the  author's  purpose, 
for  reasons  which  I  cannot  understand  but  which  I  suppose  to  have 
to  do  with  dramatic  art,  to  distort  as  he  has  done  the  leading 
characters  of  the  conference.  I  have  no  ground  for  refusing  to 
accept  the  picture  of  Lloyd  George.  Clemenceau  appears  to  me 
to  be  exalted  above  the  position  which  he  actually  occupied.  He 
did  not  know  the  facts.  He  was  a  picturesque  figure,  speaking 
with  a  decisive  voice,  but  I  suspect  that  other  people  told  him 
what  to  say.  Tardicu  was  a  power  on  the  French  side  who  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  book.  But  it  is,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  suffers  most.  He  had  enunciated  the  principles  of  a 
just  peace;  he  is  made  responsible  for  an}^  departure  from  them; 
the  explanation  is  sought  in  weakness  of  intellect  or  character. 

The  author's  philosophy  of  the  conference  is  very  simple.  He 
distinguishes  "the  inevitable  fruits  of  the  war  and  the  avoidable 
misfortunes  of  the  peace."  The  flaws  of  the  settlement  would 
have  been  avoided,  in  his  opinion,  if  the  President  had  had  the 
courage  and  ability  to  force  his  colleagues  of  the  Four  to  carry 
out  the  pledges  given  before  the  Armistice.  "The  realities  of 
power  were  in  his  hands."  "But,  if  ever  the  action  of  a  single  in- 
dividual matters,  the  collapse  of  the  President  has  been  one  of  the 
decisive  moral  events  of  history."  He  was  a  prey  to  the  powerful 
resolution  of  Clemenceau  and  the  wiles  of  Lloyd  George,  salved 
his  conscience  with  the  casuistry  of  a  theologian,  and  capitulated. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  author's  intricate  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personality;  much  of  it  is  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
knowable.  One  or  two  positive  mistakes  can  be  corrected.  The 
President,  so  far  from  "entering  the  cavern"  a  "deaf  and  blind 
Don  Quixote,"  had  a  very  definite  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  confronting  him,  and  took  the  pains  to  explain  them 
to  his  subordinates  before  the  conference  opened.  The  President, 
so  far  from  having  a  mind  "slow  and  unadaptable,"  showed  a 
quickness  of  perception,  an  ability  to  get  a  point  and  apply  it, 
which  was  extraordinary;  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  asserting 
the  author's  contrary  impression  to  be  mistaken,  since  the  Ameri- 
can opinion  on  this  point  was  shared  by  some  of  the  British  ad- 
visers, who  compared  the  President  and  Lloyd  George  much  to 
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the  latter's  disadvantage.     It  is  unprofitable  to  continue  a  dis- 
cussion along  this  line. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  man  on  earth  (not  even,  I 
venture  to  say,  "the  only  man  who  emerged  from  the  ordeal  of 
Paris  with  an  enhanced  reputation,"  INIr.  Hoover)  could  compose 
the  conflicting  interests  and  win  a  perfect  peace.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  the  opinion  of  the  American  advisers  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  question,  did  more  than  any  other  man  could  have 
done ;  but  he  was  not  omnipotent.  The  forces  against  him  were 
too  powerful.  The  author  himself  recognizes  this  fact.  He  dis- 
cusses possible  courses  open  to  the  President  when  the  French 
and  British  refused  obstinately  to  be  moved  from  their  position. 
He  finds  none  that  promised  a  better  issue. 

Clive  Day. 

Yale  University. 


THE  PAST  DECADE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tlie  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  grew 
during  tlie  past  decade  (from  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919)  as  follows: 


Excess  of 

Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Total  exports 

exports  over 

and  imports 

imports 

1910 

$1,744,984,720 

$1,556,947,430 

$3,301,932,150 

$188,037,290 

1911 

2,049,320,199 

1,527,226,105 

3,576,546,304 

522,094,094 

1012 

2,204,322,409 

1,653,264,934 

3,857,587,343 

551,057,1-75 

1913 

2;4f)5,884,149 

1,813,008,234 

4,278,892,383 

652,875,915 

1914 

2,364,579,148 

1,893,925,657 

4,258,504,805 

470,653,491 

1915 

2,768,589.340 

1,674,169,740 

4,442,759,080 

1,094,419,600 

191fi 

4,333,482,885 

2,197,883,510 

6,531,366,395 

2,135,599,375 

1917 

6,290,048,394 

2,659,355,185 

8,949,403,579 

3,630,693,209 

1918 

5,919,711,371 

2,945,655,403 

8,865,366,774 

2,974,055,968 

1919 

7,225,084,257 

3,095,876,582 

10,320,960,839 

4,129,207,675 

The  decade  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  periods :  the 
one,  from  1910  to  1914,  preceding  the  Great  War,  during  which 
the  exports  rose  33  per  cent  and  the  imports  18  per  cent;  and  the 
other  from  191'!  to  1919  when  the  rise  in  the  value  of  exports  was 
205.6  per  cent,  and  of  imports  63.4  per  cent.  This  phenomenal 
growth  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  became  particularly  pro- 
nounced after  the  second  year  of  the  war,  attracted  widespread 
attention.  It  is  generally  known  that  at  about  the  same  time  com- 
modity prices  began  their  rapid  advance,  yet  in  many  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  our  exports  and  imports  this  fact  is  either  overlooked 
or  touched  upon  very  lightly  and  does  not  play  a  prominent  role  in 
the  conclusions  reached. 

Even  before  the  war,  because  of  rising  prices,  statistics  of 
"values"  were  not  giving  a  true  record  of  trade  movements ;  since 
the  great  conflict  they  have  been  entirely  misleading,  and  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  value  figures  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  pass  judgment  as  to  how  much  of  the  increased  value  in 
our  country's  foreign  trade  represents  an  actual  physical  increase 
or  a  change  in  the  character  of  commodities  moved,  and  how  much 
of  it  is  due  to  price  inflation. 

According  to  the  index  numbers^  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Dec,  1919,  p.  196. 
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Labor  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  rose  in  this  country  as 
follows  (calendar  and  not  fiscal  years)  : 

(1913  zi::  100) 

1900 80  1914.... 100 

1909 97  1915 101 

1910 99  1916 134 

1911 95  1917. ...176 

191 J 101  1918 196 

1913. ...100  1919  (to  June  30).... 303 

The  index  numbers  of  the  Annalist  show  an  Increase  from  71  in 
1900  to  98  in  1910,  104  in  1914,  205  in  1918,  and  218  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1919;  according  to  Bradstreefs,  prices  rose 
from  86  in  1900,  to  98  in  1910,  97  in  1914,  and  192  in  1919 
(six  months).  Prices  in  Great  Britain  advanced  to  even  greater 
heights.  As  a  large  part  of  our  exports  went  to  that  country 
and  to  France  and  Italy,  where  the  rise  in  prices  was  even  greater 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  table  of  index  prices  prepared  by 
the  Economist  is  of  vital  interest;  this  journal  considers  leading 
commodit}^  groups,  each  group  and  the  combined  figure  being  re- 
duced to  a  percentage  of  the  level  existing  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war."     The  rise  in  prices  was  as  follows : 


Cereals 

Other 

Tex- 

Miner- 

Miscel- 

End of 

&  meats 

food 

tiles 

als 

laneous 

Total 

July,  1914 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

June,  1915 

141 

133 

90 

135 

141 

137 

June,  1916 

173 

148 

139 

193 

183 

164 

June,  1917 

348 

185 

335 

183 

330 

230 

June,  1918 

330 

330 

394 

186 

350 

338 

June,  1919 

331 

337 

384 

303 

247 

341 

Dec,  1919 

249 

250 

396 

347 

363 

287 

The  EconomisVs  general  index  number  for  all  commodities  in 
1910  was  90. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  index  of  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  all  the  goods  exported  and  imported  and  one  must 
necessarily  resort  to  an  approximation.  Mr.  MacFarlane^  as- 
sumes that  probably  70  per  cent  of  our  increased  commerce  be- 
tween 1914  and  1919  was  due  to  higher  prices  and  30  per  cent  to 
increased  quantity.  This  assumption  finds  its  corroboration  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  our  exports  made  by  IMr.  Berridge  and  pub- 

2  The  Economist,  Jan.  10,  1930,  p.  54. 

3  J.  J.  MacFarlane,  "America's  Remarkable  Trade   Record  in   1919,"  Com- 
mercial America,  Oct.,  1919,  p.  33. 
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lishctl  by  the  Harvard  University  Committee  on  l'2conomic  Re- 
search, in  the  Bevicxc  of  Economic  Statistics,  for  October,  1919. 
An  estimate  was  made  of  the  relative  pliysical  volume  of  our  ex- 
ports for  1915-1919  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  commodities  for 
which  both  quantities  and  values  are  given  in  official  statistics. 
The  commodities  selected  contributed  about  two  thirds  of  the  total 
value  of  exports,  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  to  make  the  esti- 
mate fairly  reliable.  As  Mr.  Berridge  states,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  ratio  of  physical  increase  for  each  commodity  because  offi- 
cial returns  do  not  give  quantities  for  each  article,  and  were  this 
possible  it  Mould  hardly  have  been  practical.  The  labor  involved 
would  have  been  too  great  and  not  at  all  conunensurate  with  the 
advantages  to  be  derived. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  adjustment  used  by  Mr.  Berridge.  Taking  averages  for  fiscal 
years  (1911-1914-  =  100),  he  arrived  at  the  following  adjusted 
indices  of  quantities  for  all  domestic  exports. 

1915 122 

1916 157 

1917 171 

1918 125 

1919 140 

The  view  that  in  a  period  like  the  one  under  discussion  value  sta- 
tistics do  not  indicate  the  quantity  of  goods  moved  is  substanti- 
ated by  figures  showing  the  net  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign 
sailing  and  steam  vessels  which  entered  at  and  cleared  from  all 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  and  to  foreign  countries. 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

1910 

40,235,806 

39,705,858 

1911 

42,674,989 

42,437,147 

1912 

46,158,071 

46,416,912 

1913 

50,639,173 

51,151,959 

1914 

53,388,577 

53.183,409 

1915 

46,710,466 

46,885,088 

1916 

51,549,897 

52,423,008 

1917 

50,472,176 

52.077,070 

1918 

45,456,037 

46,013,982 

1919 

44,953,617 

47,922,730 

One  must  admit  that  these  statistics  are  not  altogether  conclusive 
as  they  show  merely  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ships  which 
cleared  and  entered  our  ports  ("net  ton"  equaling  100  cubic  feet). 
They  do  not  reveal  what  was  the  amount  of  cargo  which  the  vessels 
actually  carried  U'om  and  into  tlie  country. 
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According  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  United  States  Shipping 

Board  and  by  Mr.  Berridgc  the  quantity  of  exports  in  long  tons 

for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1911-1919  Avas  :* 

(Millions)  (Millions) 

1911.... 45  1916.... 79 

191;? 49  1917 8fi 

1913.... 54  1918.... 63 

1914.... 52  1919 72 

1915.... 61 

This  would  indicate  that  the  physical  increase  in  our  exports 
between  1911  and  1919  was  about  42.3  per  cent.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  in  discussing  the  relation  between  the 
value  and  the  volume  of  trade  one  must  consider  besides  changes  in 
price  also  changes  in  the  character  of  commodities  moved;  some 
of  the  growth  in  the  value  of  our  commerce  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
a  much  more  rapid  increase  in  our  exports  of  manufactured  com- 
modities as  compared  with  the  exports  of  raw  materials  and  half- 
finished  goods. 

Considered  by  groups  and  measured  in  value,  the  following 
changes  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the  commodities  exported  from 
1910  to  1919.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  food 
exports  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  period ;  however,  the  increase 
was  not  sufficiently  large  to  counteract  the  drop  in  exports,  which 
occurred  between  1900  and  1910,  when,  in  spite  of  rising  prices, 
the  value  of  food  products  shipped  out  of  the  country  declined 
from  $545,474,000  in  1900  to  $336,088,000  in  1910 ;  the  decline 
relative  to  the  value  of  all  exports  was  from  39.8  per  cent  to  21.5 
per  cent.  The  total  for  1914  was  $430,297,000,  or  18.5  per  cent 
of  all  exports  for  that  year.  The  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
amount  of  food  exports  during  and  after  the  war  coupled  with  a 
sharp  advance  in  prices  brought  up  the  export  value  figure  for 
1919  to  $2,504,895,000  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  exports  of  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing  ad- 
vanced from  $325,244,000  or  23.73  per  cent  of  the  total  export 
trade  in  1900  to  $565,935,000  or  33  per  cent  in  1910.  This 
relative  position  was  held  by  the  group  of  crude  materials  during 
the  next  four  years,  the  exports  having  risen  to  $792,745,000  in 
1914.  The  value  in  1919  was  $1,215,961,000  which,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  prices  more  than  doubled  during  this  period,  w^as  a 
purely  nominal  increase  giving  raw  materials  only  17  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  exports. 

4  The  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  Oct.,  1919,  p.  313. 
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The  most  significant  changes  took  phice  in  the  export  of  manu- 
factures (those  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  and  ready  for 
consumption).  In  1900  those  exports  were  vakied  at  $484,84<6,000 
or  ii5M8  per  cent  of  tlie  total;  in  1910,  $760,981,000  or  44.85  per 
cent;  in  1914,  $l,O99,6*;32,O00  or  47.17  per  cent.  The  growth  in 
the  exports  during  the  next  five  years  placed  the  vaUie  at  $8,337,- 
676,000  or  46  per  cent  of  the  totah  The  relative  changes  in  the 
quantities  of  domestic  exports  by  groups  were,  according  to  the 
findings  of  Mr.  Berridge,^  as  follows: 


Year 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1915 

91 

7:{ 

7-2 
o8 
67 

302 
2H2 
216 
122 
231 

136 
174, 
165 
183 
251 

98 
130 
170 
UO 
117 

108 

191(i 

212 

1917 

263 

1918 

172 

1919 

174 

Group  A  consists  of  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing; 
group  B,  of  foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals ; 
group  C,  of  foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured;  group  D, 
of  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing;  and  group  E, 
of  manufactures  ready  for  consumption.  There  was  a  decline  in 
groups  A  and  B  and  an  increase  in  the  three  other  groups,  the 
growth  being  particularly  pronounced  in  the  case  of  manufactures 
ready  for  consumption. 

The  decline  in  the  exports  in  1918  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Berridge  to  the  diversion  of  man- 
power from  productive  industry  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  and  especially  to  the  shortage  of  shipping.  This  view  is 
not  shared  by  Mr.  Austin,*^  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  falling 
off  was  only  an  apparent  one,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  1918  more  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years  goods  were 
shipped  on  vessels  under  government  control.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  governments  of  most  countries,  including  that  of  the 
United  States,  goods  moved  in  this  Avay  are  omitted  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  customs  houses.  The  decline  occurred  in  the  move- 
ments to  Europe,  and  as  Mr.  Austin  points  out,  it  is  strange  that 
it  should  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  were  making  a  most  insistent  demand  for  our  goods  both 
to  support  their  armies  in  the  field  and  to  feed  and  clothe  their 

5  The  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  Oct.,  1919,  p.  312. 

6  O.  P.  Austin,  "Our  Unrecorded  Exports,"  The  Americas,  Nov.,  1918. 
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people  at  home.  If  diversion  of  man-power  and  ship  shortage 
were  responsible  for  the  decline,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  would  have 
increased  the  value  of  our  exports  to  all  the  other  continents 
while  reducing  that  to  Europe.  Our  exports  to  North  America 
rose  from  $1,16.'3,758,000  in  1917  to  $1,236,359,000  in  1918;  to 
South  America,  during  the  same  period,  from  $259,480,000  to 
.$314,559,000 ;  to  Asia,  other  than  Siberia,  from  $250,044,000  to 
$412,710,000;  to  Oceania  from  $109,314,000  to  $134,891,000;  to 
Africa  from  $52,733,000  to  $54,299,000.  Exports  to  Europe  and 
Siberia  declined  from  $4,454,719,000  to  $3,766,893,000.  The 
view  that  considerable  quantities  of  merchandise  must  have  passed 
to  the  Allies  in  1918  without  having  been  included  in  the  official 
records  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  according  to  statistics 
of  exports  the  purchases  of  the  Allies  in  this  country  in  1918  fell 
$1,238,000,000  below  the  amount  of  the  loans  which  our  govern- 
ment made  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  show  the  misleading  character  of  value  statistics  as 
indicators  of  the  changes  in  the  quantity  of  some  of  our  leading 
exports  and  imports,  the  writer  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
total  value  of  the  commodity  exported  or  imported  in  1910  by 
the  amount  of  its  exports  in  that  year.  The  resultant  number 
was  taken  as  the  basic  unit  value  and  the  amount  of  each  article 
exported  or  imported  during  the  succeeding  years  was  multiplied 
by  this  number.  The  figures  arrived  at  by  this  method  compared 
with  recorded  official  figures  show  clearly  the  effect  of  price  in- 
flation. 

This  method  is  doubtless  not  without  flaws.  Changes  in  the 
quality  of  articles  shipped  would  necessarily  affect  the  total  value 
of  exports  and  imports  even  without  a  rise  or  a  decline  in  prices. 
Thus  it  is  possible  that  in  1910  a  larger  proportion  of  poorer 
grade  shoes  were  sold  in  foreign  markets  than  in  1919.  However, 
errors  due  to  this  cause  are  not  likely  to  have  been  sufficiently 
great  to  have  invalidated  the  general  conclusions  reached. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  since  1910  are 
shown  on  the  following  page. 

There  was  a  rapid  rise  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  be- 
tween 1910  and  1912,  the  shipments  having  advanced  from  3,195,- 
247,000  pounds  to  5,524,432,000  pounds.  The  exports  fell  about 
one  million  pounds  a  year  during  the  two  succeeding  years ;  a 
marked  decline  set  in  in  1916  and  continued  through  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  the  armistice  period.     The  rise  in  the  value  of  ex- 
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Year 

Quantity 
(pounds) 

Value  at 
current  prices 

"Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

3,195,247,949 
4,025,726,068 
5,524,432,391 
4,557,883,205 
5,753,520,083 
4,288,295,926 
2,956,810,277 
2,850,162,770 
2,226,556,494 
2,689,783,753 

$447,170,802 
582,972,302 
563,389,141 
546,278,921 
608,855,454 
372,068,490 
364,610,378 
518,505,147 
653,731,647 
856,524,391 

$447,170,802 
599,896,102 
767,896,102 
633,545,765 
660,739,292 

1915 

1916 

1917 

596,073,124 
410,996,629 
396,172,625 
309,491,353 
373,779,942 

1918 

1919 

ports  was  from  $.147,170,000  in  1910  to  $856,524,000  in  1919; 
at  1910  prices  the  value  in  1919  would  have  been  only  $373,780,- 
000,  the  rise  in  prices  accounting  for  56.3  per  cent  of  the  1919 
total. 

The  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  amounted  in  1909- 
1910  in  quantity  to  353,372,000  pounds;  in  value  to  $38,017,000. 
The  following  clianges  took  place  during  the  next  nine  years : 

Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Leaf  Tobacco 


Year 

Quantity 
(pounds) 

Value  at 
current  prices 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910 

1911 

353,372,672 
351,568,138 
375,373,131 
414,160,356 
446,944,435 
347,997,296 
436,466,512 
406,431,021 
288,781,511 
625,304,513 

.$38,017,260 
39,159,708 
43,146,013 
40,202,456 
53,903,336 
59,014,852 
53,014,852 
59,788,154 
69,674,731 

189,896,797 

$38,017,260 
37,969,344. 
40,540,284 
44,729,280 
48,269,952 
37,583,676 
47,138,436 
43,894,548 
31,199,456 
67,532,940 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

... 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  tobacco  from  about  10.8  cents  in  1910 
to  over  30  cents  in  1919  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
1919  value. 

The  changes  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  value  of  exports  of 
wheat  are  shown  on  page  320. 

A  fall  both  in  the  quantity'  and  in  the  value  of  wheat  exports  took 
place  during  1911  and  1912;  this  was  followed  by  an  advance 
during  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the 
exports  rose  from  92,394,000  bushels  in  1914  to  259,643,000  in 
1915;  in  1918  the  low  figure  of  34,119,000  bushels  was  reached, 
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Year 

Quantity 
(pounds) 

Value  at 
current  prices 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910 

1911 

1912 

46,679,876 

23,729,302 

30,160,212 

91,602,974 

92,393,775 

259,642,533 

173,274,015 

149,831,427 

34,118,853 

178,582,673 

$47,806,598 

22,040,273 

28,477,584 

89,036,428 

87,953,456 

333,552,226 

215,532,681 

298,179,705 

80,802,542 

424,543,010 

$47,806,589 
24,298,805 
30,884,057 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

93,801,445 
94,611,226 
265,872,954 
177,432,591 
153;417,381 
34,937,705 
182,868,657 

an  amount  over  12,500,000  bushels  smaller  than  that  of  1910. 

The  exports  in  1919  were  178,583,000  bushels,  valued  at  $424,- 

543,000;  $241,674,000  or  56.9  per  cent  of  this  value  was  due  to 

price  inflation. 

Exports  of  Wheat  Flour 


Year 

Quantitj' 
barrels 

Value  at 
current  prices 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910  

9,040,987 
10,129,435 
11,006,487 
11,394,805 
11,821,461 
15,182,765 
15,520,669 
11,942,778 
21,879,951 
24,190,092 

$47,621,467 
49,386,946 
50,999,797 
53,171,537 
54,454,175 
94,869,343 
87,337,805 
93,198,474 
244,861,140 
268,062,907 

t 

$47,621,467 

1911 

53,351,734 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

57,971,167 
60,016,438 
62,263,635 
85,234,633 
81,747,364 

1917 

1918 

1919 

62,902,612 
124,059,322 
127,389,215 

The  exports  of  wheat  flour  rose  from  $47,621,000  in  1910  to 
$268,063,000  in  1919;  at  1910  prices  the  value  would  have  been 
$127,389,000;  52.6  per  cent  of  the  1919  recorded  value  being  due 
to  price  inflation. 

The  exports  of  hams  rose  from  146,885,000  pounds  in  1910  to 
667,848,000  pounds  in  1919;  the  rise  in  value  was  from  $17,837,- 
000  in  1910  to  $204,668,000  in  1919;  at  1910  prices  the  increase^ 
would  have  been  to  $69,055,000  or  67.2  per  cent  less  than  the 
1919  total. 

The  exports  of  bacon  were  slowly  rising  during  the  first  five 
years,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value;  a  rapid  advance  commenced 
in  1915,  and  the  value  of  exports  reached  $378,729,000  in  1919; 
of  this  total,  $221,307,000  or  58.4  per  cent  was  due  to  price  in- 
flation. 
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Year 

Quantity 
(pounds) 

Value  at 
current  prices 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

152,163,107 
156,675,310 
208,574,208 
200,993,581. 
193,964,252 
346,718,227 
579,808,786 
667,151,972 
815,294,424 
1,239,540,973 

$18,.381,050 

21,211,605 

24,907,197 

25,647,167 

25,879,056 

47,326,129 

78,615,616 

117,221,668 

221,473,957 

378,729,046 

$18,381,050 
19,897,764. 
26,488,924 
25,526,085 
24,633,460 
45,033,215 
73,635,716 
8J-,72S,3()0 

1918 

103,542,392 

1919 

157,421,704 

The  exports  of  lard  advanced  in  quantity  from  362,023,000 
pounds  in  1910  to  725,578,000  pounds  in  1919;  in  value  from 
$13,300,000  to  $210,'118,000;  at  1910  price  the  advance  would 
have  been  to  only  $86,31<4?,000,  the  difference  of  $124,070,000  or 
58.9  per  cent  being  due  to  inflated  value. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  exports  of  manufactures  of  cotton 
cloths  Avas  from  $19,971,000  in  1910  to  $131,393,000  in  1919; 
of  this  amount  $94,894,000  or  72  per  cent  was  due  to  rise  in 
price,  the  quantity  of  exports  having  increased  only  from  309,- 
911,000  yards  to  570,303,000  yards. 

Exports  of  Maxufactures  of  Cotton  Cloth 


Year 

Amount  in 
yards 

Value  in 
dollars 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910 

1911 

1912 

309,911,304 
346,590,169 
476,778,499 
444,729,241 
414,860,013 
396,944,195 
550,571,720 
690,193,896 
684,927,075 
570,302,799 

$19,971,491 
24,387,099 
31,388,998 
30,668,234 
28,844,627 
28,682,515 
46,381,390 
72,608,110 
103,416,102 
131,393,116 

$19,971,491 
22,179,760 
30.513,792 

1913 

28,462.656 
26,551,040 
25,404,416 
35,236,544 
44,172,352 
43,825,328 
36,499,328 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Exports  of  boots  and  shoes  showed  an  increase  in  amount  from 
7,357,000  pairs  in  1910  to  16,687,000  pairs  in  1919,  in  value 
from  $12,409,000  to  $50,507,000;  at  1910  price  per  pair  the 
1919  value  would  have  been  $28,369,000  or  43  per  cent  less  than 
recorded. 
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Year 

Amount  in 

Value  in 

Value  at 

pairs 

dollars 

1910  prices 

1910 

7,357,145 

$12,408,575 

$12,408,575 

1911 

8,061,347 

13,746,842 

13,746,842 

1912 

9,040,343 

16,009,002 

15,368,510 

1913 

10,304,794 

18,196,135 

17,517,990 

1914 

9,902,334 

17,867,234 

16,833,920 

1915 

12,402,727 

24,696,795 

21,084,590 

1916 

20,558,472 

47,224,810 

34,949,280 

1917 

15,895,059 

33,310,511 

27,021,500 

1918 

15,012,220 

36,550,063 

25,520,740 

1919 

16,687,454 

50,506,986 

28,368,580 

The  number  of  locomotives  exported  in  1910  was  310;  in  1919, 
887;  the  value  of  exports  rose  from  $2,405,000  to  $25,366,000; 
at  1910  price  the  1919  value  would  have  been  $6,880,000  or  72 
per  cent  less  than  that  recorded  for  the  3'ear.  In  the  case  of 
illuminating  oil,  concurrently  with  a  fall  from  1,005,028,000  gal- 
lons in  1910  to  722,130,000  in  1919,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  exports  from  $62,478,000  to  $80,965,000.  A  fall  in  quantity 
and  a  rise  in  value  is  also  to  be  noted  for  cottonseed,  the  exports 
of  which  fluctuated  during  the  past  decade  as  follows: 

Exports   of   Cottoxseed 


Year 

Amount  in 
pounds 

Value  in 
dollars 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

IDIO 

223,955,002 
225,520,944 
399,470,973 
315,232,892 
192,963,079 
318,366,525 
266,512,057 
158,911,767 
100,799,981 
178,709,833 

$14,798,063 
17,127,369 
24,089,223 
20,736,972 
13,843,179 
21,872,948 
22,658,610 
19,878,325 
18,309,854 
36,820,545 

$14,798,063 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

14,884,320 
26,365,020 
20,806,312 
12,735,'i58 
21,012,156 
17,589,792 

1917 

1918 

1919 

10,488,126 

6,652,734 

11,794,794 

The  total  1910  export  value  of  thirteen  selected  manufactured 
commodities  (boots  and  shoes,  steel  rails,  printing  paper,  manu- 
factures of  cotton  cloths,  locomotives,  automobiles,  binder  twine, 
cottonseed,  oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal,  illuminating  oil,  lubricating 
and  heavy  paraffin  oil,  and  fertilizers)  was  $191,213,000;  the 
1919  export  value  for  the  same  commodities  was  $627,624,000. 
If  the  prices  of  these  thirteen  commodities  remained  the  same  as 
in   1910,  the  1919  value  would  have  been  $278,409,000,  which 
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represents  an  increase  of  only  46  per  cent  instead  of  228  per  cent 
as  it  appears  in  the  government  value  statistics. 

In  the  case  of  seven  crude  materials  (raw  cotton,  raw  wool, 
bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  crude  mineral  oil,  crude  sulphur,  and 
leaf  tobacco),  the  following  results  were  obtained.  The  total 
value  of  exports  rose  from  $618,994,000  in  1910  to  $1,142,- 
640,000  in  1919.  If  the  price  of  these  seven  products  remained 
the  same  as  in  1910,  the  1919  value  of  the  seven  exports  would 
have  been  $498,695,000,  a  decline  of  $120,299,000  (about  20 
per  cent)  instead  of  an  increase  of  $523,646,000,  or  85  per  cent. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  exports  of  five  foodstuffs,  wheat, 
wheat-flour,  bacon,  ham,  and  lard  was  from  $174,946,000  in  1910 
to  $1,486,420,000  in  1919;  by  applying  the  1910  price  to  the 
amount  of  these  commodities  exported  in  1919,  one  arrives  at  a 
value  of  $623,077,000,  a  very  considerable  increase  over  the  figure 
for  1910,  but  $842,343,000  or  58  per  cent  short  of  the  value 
given  for  1919. 

By  combining  the  twenty-five  selected  commodities  which  in 
1910  represented  about  55  per  cent  of  all  exports,  one  finds  that 
at  1910  prices,  the  export  value  of  these  commodities  would  have 
increased  from  $985,153,000  in  1910  to  $1,400,181,000  in  1919, 
instead  of  to  $3,256,684,000,  the  official  figure  for  1919.  The 
latter  increase  points  to  a  132  per  cent  rise  in  export  prices.  If 
one  accepts  this  rise  as  indicative  of  the  rise  in  all  export  prices, 
one  arrives  at  a  total  value  of  1919  exports  as  equal  $3,103,975,- 
000  instead  of  $7,225,084,000.  The  increase  as  compared  with 
the  1914  export  value  is  about  32  per  cent,  instead  of  20.6  per 
cent. 

Unlike  the  prices  for  exported  articles  which  rose  higher  than 
the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  this  country,  the  rise  in 
import  prices  lagged  behind  this  level. 

In  the  case  of  the  leading  foodstuffs  (cane  sugar,  tea,  cocoa, 
coffee,  cocoanut  oil,  cocoanut  meat,  rice,  fresh  fish,  macaroni  and 
similar  products,  and  cheese),  the  rise  was: 


Year 

Rise  in  quantity 
(pounds) 

Rise  in  value 

1910 

1914 

5,516,895,000 
6,785,517,000 
8,367,713,000 

$220,590,000 
373,859,000 

1919 

601,479,000 
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If  the  price  for  the  ten  foodstuffs  remained  the  same  as  in  1910 
the  value  in  1919  would  have  been  $349,582,000  or  43.5  per  cent 
less  than  recorded.  For  seven  crude  materials  (raw  wool,  raw 
cotton,  crude  copper  ore,  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco,  iron  ore, 
bituminous  coal,  and  india  rubber),  the  changes  in  value  were: 

1910   $183,135,000 

1919   464,675,000 

1919    at   1910   price 553,806,000 

In  the  case  of  eleven  manufactures  (clothes  of  wool,  manufactures 
of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  manufactures  of  spun  silk,  cotton  clothes, 
manufactures  of  sawed  lumber,  printing  paper,  shingles,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  mattings  and  mats  for  floor,  wool  carpets,  and 
potash),  the  changes  in  value  were: 

1910   $79,583 

1919    114,104 

1919  at  1910  price 72,798 

By  combining  the  twenty-eight  selected  commodities,  one  ar- 
rives at  the  following  results:  the  rise  in  value  was  from  $493,- 
308,000  to  $1,180,250,000  instead  of  to  $976,186,000  had  the 
prices  remained  as  in  1910;  this  points  to  21  per  cent  price  in- 
flation. If  one  applies  this  figure  to  total  imports  one  arrives  at 
an  increase  in  imports  from  $1,556,947,450  in  1910  and  $1,893,- 
925,000  in  1914  to  $2,567,986,000  in  1919. 

Considered  by  groups  our  imports  show  the  following  fluctua- 
tions. The  value  of  imported  crude  materials  grew  from  ,$276,- 
241,000  in  1900  (32.50  per  cent  of  the  total)  to  $566,271,000  in 
1910  (36.37  per  cent).  During  the  next  four  years  the  advance 
was  very  slow,  the  imports  rising  to  $634,055,000  in  1914  (33 
per  cent  of  the  total).  Due  to  war  conditions  the  import  value 
of  crude  materials  doubled  between  1914  and  1919,  the  figure  for 
the  latter  year  being  $1,250,715,000  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  increase  in  the  case  of  most  commodities  comprising  the 
group  was  much  greater  in  value  than  in  quantity,  many  articles, 
notably  hides  and  skins,  fibres,  tin,  and  chemicals,  showing  an 
actual  decline  in  the  volume  of  imports.  Foodstuff^s  (crude  as 
well  as  partly  or  wholly  manufactured)  rose  from  $227,943,000 
in  1900  to  $326,343,000  in  1910;  this  represented  relatively  a 
decline  from  27.17  to  20.66  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  imports  in- 
creased to  $475,071,000  in  1914  (25  per  cent  of  the  total)  and 
to  $832,469,000  in  1919  (26  per  cent).  Manufactures  for  fur- 
ther use  in  manufacturing  advanced  from  $134,222,000  in  1900 
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to  $285,138,000  in  1910,  and  from  15.79  per  cent  to  18.31  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade.  The  advance  during  the  follow- 
ing decade  was  to  $319,715,000  in  1914  (16  per  cent  of  the  total) 
and  to  $605,826,000  in  1919  (19  per  cent).  The  value  of  the 
imports  of  manufactures  ready  for  consumption  increased  from 
$203,126,000  in  1900  to  $367,723,000  in  1910,  representing  23.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900  and  23.6  per  cent  in  1910.  The  sub- 
sequent increase  was  to  $-i-i8,313,000  in  1914,  which  gave  to  the 
group  about  tlie  same  position  as  in  1910  (23.72  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports).  With  a  discontinuance  of  most  of  the  imports 
from  Europe  came  a  marked  decline,  finished  manufactures  drop- 
ping to  $393,195,000  in  1919  or  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Turning  to  some  individual  imports,  one  finds  that  there  was  a 
decline  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  value  of  raw  wool  imported 
in  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  the  amount  of  imports  having  dropped 
from  111,593,000  pounds  in  1910  to  67,239,000  pounds  in  1913; 
after  1913  the  imports  of  wool  advanced  rapidly  rising  to  403,- 
122,000  pounds  in  1916;  in  1919,  327,945,000  pounds  were  im- 
ported valued  at  $182,532,000;  the  value  would  have  been  $80,- 
018,580  or  5Q  per  cent  less  than  recorded,  if  prices  had  remained 
the  same  as  in  1910. 

Imports  of  Unmanufactured  Wool 


Year 

Quantity 
(pounds) 

Value  at 
current  prices 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

111,592,978 

40,104,845 

71,203,339 

67,338,715 

118,033,097 

222,017,420 

403,121,585 

279,481,501 

303,868,940 

337,944,568 

$27,231,053 

19,044,321 

15,106,193 

15,422,920 

28,922,605 

52,008,509 

112,145,657 

101,502,941 

165,036,343 

182,532,037 

$27,231,052 
9,785,620 
17,373,532 
16,406,316 
28,800,052 
54,172,148 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

98,764,890 
68,473,090 
74,144,036 
80,018,580 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton  rose  steadily  from  1910  to  1916, 
the  quantity  of  imports  having  grown  from  86,038,000  pounds  in 
1910  to  232,801,000  in  1916,  the  value  during  the  same  period 
from  $15,816,000  to  $40,150,000;  a  considerable  decline  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past  three  years  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported, 
but  this  decline  produced  little  effect  upon  the  import  value  of  this 
commodity;  concurrently  with  a  drop  of  imports  from  232,801,- 
000  pounds  in  1916  to  103,592,000  pounds  in  1919,  there  was 
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a  decrease  in  value  from  $40,150,000  to  $37,634,000;  52.2  per 
cent  of  the  1919  total  being  due  to  rise  in  prices. 

Imports  of  Unmanufactuhed  Cotton 


Quantity 
(pounds) 

Value  at 
current  prices 

Year 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

86,037,691 
113,768,313 
109,780,071 
121,852,016 
123,346,899 
185,204,579 
232,801,062 
147,961,635 
103,325,647 
103,592,194 

$15,816,138 
24,776,320 
20,217,581 
22,987,318 
19,456,588 
23,208,960 
40,150,342 
40,429,526 
36,020,483 
37,633,612 

$15,816,138 
20,592,008 
19,870,180 
22,055,212 
22,325,807 
33,520,500 
42,136,981 
26,618,222 
18,702,006 
18,750,152 

The  quantity  and  the  value  of  coffee  imports  fluctuated  from 
1910  to  1919  as  follows: 


Year 

Quantity 
(pounds) 

Value  at 
current  prices 

Value  at 
1910  prices 

1910 

1911 

871,469,516 

875,366,797 

885,201,247 

863,130,757 

1,001,528,317 

1,118,690,524 

1,201,104,485 

1,319,870,802 

1,143,890,889 

1,046,029,274 

$69,194,353 
90,567,788 
117,826,543 
118,963,209 
110,725,392 
106,765,644 
115,485,970 
133,184,000 
103,058,536 
143,089,619 

$69,194,353 
69,416,587 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

70,196,459 
68,213,224 
79,421,196 
88,712,159 
95,247,586 
93,618,436 
90,710,547 
82,950,141 

A  decline  in  the  imports  from  871,470,000  pounds  in  1910  to 
863,131,000  in  1913  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  total  value 
from  $69,194,000  to  $118,963,000.  The  imports  went  up  to  a 
little  over  one  billion  pounds  in  1914  and  to  1,319,870,000  pounds 
in  1917.  A  decline  in  imports  to  1,046,029,000  pounds  in  1919 
was  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  import  value  from  $133,184,000  in 
1917  to  $143,089,000  in  1919;  42.02  per  cent  of  the  latter  sum 
was  due  to  a  rise  in  prices. 

A  striking  exception  to  the  other  commodities  is  furnished  by 
india  rubber,  the  quantity  of  imports  of  which  rose  from  101,044,- 
681  pounds  in  1910  to  402,471,531  pounds  in  1919;  due  to  the 
fall  in  price,  the  rise  in  value  was  from  $101,078,825  to  $157,928,- 
132,  or  $244,543,399  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  price 
remained  the  same  as  in  1910. 
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When  the  war  broke  out  predictions  were  made  that  the  United 
States  would  become  the  connnercial  center  of  the  workl  because 
of  Germany's  isolation  and  of  England's  inability  to  fight  and 
to  trade  at  the  same  time.  However,  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  conflict  England  continued  to  supply  most  of  the  foreign 
markets  and  to  obtain  from  them  raw  materials  and  foodstuff's. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  last  year  of  the  conflict  she  had  to 
abandon  her  policy  of  keeping  up  foreign  business  "as  usual,"  but 
the  abandonment  of  British  control  over  the  machinery  of  inter- 
national commerce  was  far  from  complete  and  it  was  of  compara- 
tively short  duration.  The  war  broke  up  temporarily  the  streams 
of  shipping  to  the  British  shores ;  but  it  did  not  lead  to  the  clos- 
ing of  British  banking  and  mercantile  establishments  which  exist 
in  almost  every  important  commercial  center  of  the  world;  it  did 
not  take  away  from  England  her  control  over  the  coaling  stations 
or  her  naval  and  merchant  marine  supremacy;  and,  what  is  most 
important,  it  did  not  destroy  the  British  merchants'  trained  judg- 
ment of  market  conditions  and  of  quality  of  merchandise,  their 
willingness  to  take  risks,  and  their  long  established  business  con- 
nections. 

There  was  a  slow  but  gradual  increase  in  the  reexport  trade  of 
the  United  States  for  some  time  previous  to  the  war,  the  reexports 
having  grown  from  $24,655,511  in  1909  to  $34,895,123  in  1914. 
Since  the  war  the  growth  has  been  much  more  rapid,  the  totals 
being  as  follows: 

1915 $52,410,875 

1916 61,305,306 

1917 62,884,344 

1918 81,059,314 

1919 151,336,805 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  figures 
represent  increases  not  in  quantities  but  in  values. 

The  figures  do  not  include  transit  shipment  through  the  United 
States  on  through  bills  of  lading,  or  the  exports  of  those  foreign 
raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  which  are  reexported 
after  they  have  undergone  some  process  of  manufacture  in  this 
country ;  the  first  do  not  enter  into  our  statistics  of  imports  and 
exports  at  all,  and  the  second  are  counted  as  "domestic  merchan- 
dise." 

It  is  difficult  to  foretell  what  the  future  reexport  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  be.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  become  a  serious  rival  of  England  unless  more  is 
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done  in  this  country  in  order  to  build  up  a  coordinated  banking, 
warehousing,  trading,  and  speculating  center,  a  center  to  which 
both  buyers  and  sellers  would  be  attracted  because  it  would  offer 
to  them  the  advantages  of  a  continuous  market.  It  was  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  continuous  market  in  London,  in  Hamburg,  and 
in  some  of  the  other  European  seaports  which  permitted  them  be- 
fore the  war  to  maintain  their  reexport  trade ;  and  unless  the  signs 
are  deceptive,  London  is  going  to  regain  rapidly  its  former  posi- 
tion as  the  greatest  merchandising  center  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, American  importers  and  exporters  are  not  likely  to  do  as 
much  indirect  trading  as  they  did  before.  One  of  the  important 
changes  brought  about  by  the  war  was  our  establishment  of  direct 
connections  with  man}'  markets  of  China,  Japan,  Lidia,  South 
Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia.  Rubber,  wool,  tin,  etc., 
which  used  to  come  to  us  via  Europe,  come  now  directly  across  the 
Pacific ;  they  land  at  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  other  Pacific 
ports,  or  they  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  around  Cape 
Horn  and  are  unloaded  in  New  York  or  some  other  Atlantic  har- 
bor.   Two  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  the  recent  development : 


Rubber  Imports 


Tin  Imports 


Calendar 

Total 

From  Enarland 

Total 

From  England 

year 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

1914.... 

143,065,161 

50,944,516 

95,049,612 

50,791,856 

1915.... 

221,481,931 

87,244,979 

115,636,332 

40,335,677 

191G..., 

270,090,205 

58,157,721 

138,073,293 

41,368,711 

1917.... 

405,638,278 

71.466,784 

143,636,782 

39,679,628 

1918.... 

325,959,308 

6,627,165 

142,507,393 

18,076,055 

1919 

535,940,421 

60,251,894 

89,698,391 

21^44,214 

-    ■ 

— 

,  —     -  - 

As  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  figures  for  1918  and  1919, 
Great  Britain  is  striving  to  reestablish  herself  as  an  intermediary. 
That  she  is  meeting  with  at  least  a  partial  success  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  studv  of  our  foreign  trade  bv  customs  districts. 
The  imports  rose  in  the  Pacific  Coast  district  from  $138,149,000 
in  1914  to  $617,099,000  in  1918,  but  a  marked  drop  from  this 
high  level  occurred  in  1919,  the  value  of  imports  having  declined 
to  $493,147,000:  in  1918,  20.95  per  cent  of  our  imports  came 
via  the  Pacific  Coast;  in  1919,  only  15.92  per  cent. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  in  this  paper  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  changed 
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from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation/  Wliile  one  ma}'  not  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  the  greatest  single  reconstruction  which 
this  country  faces  is  the  reconstruction  of  its  foreign  trade,  one 
must  admit  that  great  changes  in  the  relationship  between  our 
exports  and  imports,  in  the  nature  of  goods  moved,  and  in  the 
direction  of  our  commerce,  are  certain  to  take  place  when  Europe 
gets  back  to  its  normal  industrial  life.  To  what  extent  the  com- 
merce of  the  past  few  years  was  largely  war  commerce  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  showing  the  growth  in  the  exports  of  six 
groups  of  commodities  which  may  be  considered  as  representing 
largely  supplies  for  the  armies  or  machinery  and  products  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  making  such  supplies : 

Exports   (000  omitted) 


Coramoditv 


'xplosives    

'opper  and  manufactures  of 
ron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures of    

Brass  and  manufactures  of 

.eather  and  manufactures  of 

!hemicals,     drugs,     dyes     & 

medicals 


Total 


1910 


1914 


J. 


$5,352  1 
88,004  I 

179,133  ! 
4,355  : 
52,647 

18,106 


1916 


$347,597 


$6,272 
146,223 

251,480 

7,472 

57,566 

21,924 


$490,937 


$467,081 
173,946 

624,092 
164,876 
146,704 

119,938 


$1,696,637 


1917 


1918 


$802,789 
322,555 

1,133,746 
383,327 
153,710 

181,028 


1919 


$2,977,135 


$373,890 
268,982 

1,124,999 

61,443 

100,880 

170.227 


$2,102,421 


$122,731 
144,350 

1,064,974 

21,149 

182,909 

150,225 


$1,686,338 


But  war  conditions  played  also  an  important  role  in  stimulating 
the  exports  not  only  of  these  but  also  of  many  articles  which  ordi- 
narily represent  peace  commerce  and  certain  amounts  of  which 
would  have  been  shipped  from  here  to  Europe  in  the  regular  course 
of  events.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  bacon,  ham,  lard,  canned  and  fresh  beef,  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  and  refined  sugar,  most  of  which  went  to 
Europe,  rose  as  follows : 


1910 $194,791,000 

1914 261,451,000 

1916 684,477,000 


1917 $886,298,000 

1918 1,109,36-4.000 

1919 1,952,342,000 


Thus  exports  of  Avar  material  and  essential  foodstuffs  went  up 
from  $542,388,000  in  1910  to  $752,388,000  in  1914;  .$2,381,114 
in  1916;  $3,863,433,000  in  1917;  $3,211,785,000  in  1918;  and 
.$3,638,670,000  in  1919.  The  cessation  of  the  war  was  marked  by 
a  drop  in  the  exports  of  the  first  group  and  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  exports  of  the  second  group. 

7  A  clear,  well  documented  expose  of  the  past,  present,  and  probable  future 
balance  of  trade  of  the  United  Stales  is  given  in  The  Review  of  Economic 
Statistics  for  July,  1919. 
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The  direction  of  our  exports  and  imports  before  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  shows  as  clearly  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  commodities  moved  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  our 
commerce  during  the  past  six  years. ^  The  changes  from  1910  to 
1914  and  from  1914  to  1919  were  as  follows: 


Country 

1910 

1914 

191£ 

Exports  to: 

Europe     

$1,135,915,000 
385,520,000 
93,247,000 
60,862,000 
50,890,000 
18,551,000 

$806,270,000 

306,767,000 

196,165,000 

193,155,000 

37,100,000 

17,490,000 

$1,486,499,000 

528,645,000 

124,540,000 

113,426,000 

83,568,000 

27,902,000 

$895,603,000 

427,399,000 

222,677.000 

286,952,000 

■42,144,000 

19,149,000 

$4,634,817,000 

North  America  

South  America   

Asia    

1,291,932,000 
400,902,000 
603,925,000 

Oceania   

Africa    

Imports  from: 

Europe    

North    America    

South  America   

Asia   

Oceania    

Africa    

208,351,000 
85,157,000 

$372,954,000 

1,052,570,000 

568,375,000 

830,904,000 

190,008,000 

81,066,000 

Those  who  have  been  viewing  our  recent  foreign  commerce  not 
as  a  pathological  case,  but  as  a  normal  conquest  of  markets,  a 
healthy,  though  somewhat  accelerated  development,  may  well  con- 
sult the  statistics  of  our  production  during  the  past  few  years. 
They  will  learn  that  in  1918  when  war  demands  were  at  their 
highest  and  we  were  doing  our  utmost  to  meet  these  demands,  our 
production  was  only  13  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  in  1913.  In 
1919  when  war  requirements  ceased  to  be  a  factor  our  output  of 
commodities  declined  from  that  of  the  previous  year;  the  produc- 
tion in  1919  was  only  8  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913.  Such  an 
increase  cannot  be  considered  as  a  real  growth,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  same  period  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  in  our  country  rose  from  $3,390,000,000  to  $5,709,- 
000,000  or  68  per  cent  and  the  amount  of  bank  deposits  from  $12,- 
678,000,000  to  .$25,731,000,000  or  103  per  cent.  It  is  clear  that 
increased  exports  from  the  United  States  were  not  the  result  of  a 
fuller,  a  more  intelligent,  utilization  of  our  resources  and  our  ca- 
pacities, that  these  increased  exports  were  not  representing  a 
real  surplus  which  we  were  sending  to  foreign  buyers  in  exchange 
for  their  products  and  services. 

8  For  a  comprehensive  list  of  graphs  and  tables  illustrating  the  shift  in  the 
direction  of  our  commerce  from  1912  to  1918  sec  The  Annah  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  for  Political  and  Social  Science,  May,  1919,  pp.  106-114. 
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In  the  past  five  years  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports  was 
$13,963,976,000.  This  astonishingly  large  "favorable"  balance 
of  trade  was  the  result  of  an  artificial  violent  cause.  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  urgent  demands  of  people  who  were  frantically 
seeking  goods  and  were  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  them.  The 
unparalleled  exports  from  this  country  to  war  and  famine  stricken 
Europe,  exports  financed  not  by  means  of  mercantile  credits  but 
by  long-term  loans  advanced  by  our  government,  represent  a 
phenomenon  of  a  purely  transitory  nature.  As  to  the  markets 
outside  of  Europe,  they  will  belong  to  those  who  can  produce 
most  efficiently  and  who  by  means  of  effective  systematic  efforts 
will  be  able  to  create  a  desire  for  their  goods. 

Simon  Litmax. 

University  of  Illinois. 
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Introduction  to  Economics.  By  Johx  Roscoe  Turner.  (New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1919.    Pp.  xvi,  641.    $2.50.) 

As  the  title  implies,  this  is  a  general  introductory  textbook. 
It  is  intended  for  college  classes,  and  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  economics.  The  author  does  not  pretend, 
he  explains  in  his  preface,  to  offer  a  complete  and  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  entire  field,  but  presents  an  introduction  only,  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  student  for  intelligent  thinking  in  connec- 
tion with  "the  more  advanced  and  specialized  works  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  practical  applications  they  reveal."  He  aims  also 
to  avoid  controversial  entanglements  and  to  restrict  himself  for 
the  most  part  in  both  content  and  terminology  to  points  of  view 
and  usages  for  which  sufficient  precedent  can  be  found. 

The  author's  aims  are  on  the  whole  well  carried  out.  In  text- 
book technique  the  book  proceeds  upon  more  or  less  conventional 
lines.  It  introduces  chapter  summaries  in  the  table  of  contents, 
with  bold-face  section  headings  in  the  body  of  each  chapter,  and 
supplies  a  set  of  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  which  re- 
quire the  student  to  do  his  own  thinking  in  the  application  or  use 
of  the  principles  developed  in  it. 

In  matters  of  theory  Turner's  point  of  view  is  throughout  es- 
sentially that  made  familiar  by  Fetter.  Departures  from  the 
latter's  position  are  to  be  found,  however,  notably  at  two  points : 
one  in  the  introduction  of  the  alternative  ("opportunity")  cost 
analysis  in  the  theory  of  value,  the  other  in  a  decidedly  extreme 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  identification  of  land  and  capital.  For 
the  most  part  controversy  is  avoided,  though  opposing  views  are 
sometimes  presented  in  very  brief  form,  in  order  to  make  clearer 
the  author's  own  position. 

In  his  value  tlieory  Turner  follows  in  his  discussion  of  the  de- 
mand side  of  the  market  the  usual  marginal  utility  analysis,  sub- 
stituting, however,  the  term  desirability.  He  departs  from  the 
more  usual  presentation  of  this  theory  when  discussing  the  supply 
side,  in  that,  as  already  noted,  he  introduces  the  alternative  cost 
analysis  made  familiar  by  Davenport.  The  alternative  cost  theory 
is  presented  only  in  this  connection,  however,  and  is  not  carried 
further. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  how  far  Turner  is  willing  to  go  in 
identifying  land  and  capital.  This  is  the  only  important  point 
at  which  he  departs  from  fairly  well  beaten  paths.     He  says : 

If  a  non-productive  thing  is  made  productive,  the  economist  calls 
it  a  truism  that  the  supply  or  productive  capacitij  has  increased.^  In 
keeping  willi  tills  truism,  if  swamp  lands  are  drained  and  set  to  grow- 
ing crops  the  land  supply  is  increased.  ...  If  new  inventions,  dis- 
coveries, or  methods  cause  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  land,  land  is 
more  productive — the  land  supply  is  increased.  Any  means  of  getting 
more  from  land — building,  tillage,  and  rotation  of  crops — is  from  the 
Standpoint  of  production,  and  therefore  from  the  economist's  view,  to 
add  to  the  land  supply  (pp.  367-8), 

The  refusal  to  make  any  distinction  between  land  and  capital 
goods  is,  of  course,  familiar,  but  the  complete  identification  of  the 
supply  of  capital  goods  with  their  productive  capacity  is  unusual, 
particularly  since  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  one  production 
good  is  apparently  to  be  called  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  an- 
other. 

As  his  analysis  of  distribution,  Turner  presents  a  simple  time- 
discount  theory  of  interest,  and  a  price  theory  of  wages,  with  the 
familiar  explanation  of  non-competing  groups  and  changes  in 
population  as  the  dominating  factors  on  the  supply  side  of  the 
labor  market;  he  offers  no  theory  of  profits,  aside  from  monopoly 
profits,  except  that  they  are  due  to  risk  (p.  452)  ;  and  in  his 
theory  of  rent  he  discards  the  Ricardian  theory  altogether.  Rent, 
he  insists,  is  merely  the  price  paid  for  the  temporary  use  of  dur- 
able agents  (pp.  375-6)  and  its  amount  is  determined  exactly  as 
the  amount  paid  for  other  services  is,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
"short  factor"  in  production  (short  in  available  supply)  always 
commands  a  high  price  (p.  381).  Rent  is  paid  not  only  for  the 
use  of  land  but  for  the  use  of  any  durable  agent,  and  is  contractual 
in  nature.  "If  a  farmer  tills  his  own  soil,"  he  says,  "he  gets  an 
income  but  cannot  be  said  to  receive  rent.  When  one  occupies  his 
own  dwelling,  or  drives  his  own  team,  or  uses  his  own  tools,  he 
gets  services  (usances),  but  receives  no  rent"  (p.  375).  In  as- 
serting that  rent  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  he  merely 
follows  through  the  logic  of  his  own  position.  He  is  led,  further, 
to  an  extreme  position  at  one  point :  since  the  rents  of  all  the  fac- 
tors of  production  are  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  all  to- 
gether render  a  unified  service,  "the  different  factors  cannot  be 
separated  for  rent  or  purposes  of  taxation"   (pp.  376-7) — this 

1  Reviewer's  italics. 
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despite  the  fact  that  it  is  very  common  to  separate  the  value  of 
land  and  buildings,  as  well  as  their  ownership  and  their  income, 
both  for  purposes  of  private  profit  and  (in  one  state  at  least)  for 
taxation.  Turner's  position  here  seems  to  be  due  to  a  confusion 
between  specific  productivity  as  comprehended  in  the  theory  which 
goes  by  that  name,  and  the  market  evaluation  of  a  specific  func- 
tion, which  is  quite  another  matter.  (See  sec.  16,  pp.  388-9,  which 
apparently  illustrates  this  confusion.) 

Such  criticism  as  could  be  fairly  brought  against  the  book  must 
be  confined  to  minor  matters,  such  as  the  conclusions  subjected  to 
comment  above,  which  are  not  vital  and  are  drawn  about  rela- 
tions of  fact  upon  which  thoroughgoing  differences  of  opinion 
have  long  existed  among  the  most  eminent  of  economists.  The 
book  is  clear  in  style  and  gives  an  excellent  exposition  of  a  point 
of  view  and  an  analysis  of  fact  which  its  author  and  not  a  few 
others  have  found  useful.  It  represents  on  the  whole  the  trend  in 
American  economic  thinking  prior  to  the  recent  war.  The  prob- 
lem exercises  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  of  the  best,  and  are 
well  calculated  to  set  the  student  to  thinking. 

Haevey  a.  Wooster. 

Tufts  College, 
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Haney,  L.  a.  History  of  economic  thought.  Revised  edition.  (New 
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Hollander,  J.  H.  American  citizenship  and  economic  welfare. 
(Baltimore:    Johns  Hopkins  Press.     1919.     Pp.   122.     $1.25.) 

A  series  of  three  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1919,  under  the  Weil  Foundation.  The  titles  of  the 
lectures  are:    "The  Weal  of  the  Nation;  The  Laborer's  Hire;  and 
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The  Sinews  of  Peace.  The  central  thought  is  a  program  of  recon- 
struction centering  about  economic  production,  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  workman,  and  equitable  contribution  to  the  support  of 
the  state  through  taxation.  The  presentation  is  stimulating,  forti- 
fied by  apt  illustration  from  current  economic  data  and  apt  quota- 
tion from  classical  writers.  The  author  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
need  of  consistent  government  policy  in  order  that  business  may 
discount  the  future  with  some  degree  of  certainty;  deflation  of 
credit  to  counteract  the  abnormal  advance  in  prices ;  retrenchment  in 
public  and  private  expenditures  to  meet  the  necessity  of  drastic 
taxation  and  the  upkeep  of  industrial  capital;  and  arbitral  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  to  quicken  business  resumption.  On  the 
latter  point  Professor  Hollander  develops  with  some  detail  a  pro- 
cedure of  adjusting  wages  to  a  progressive  standard  of  living. 

As  to  taxation,  the  author  advises:  "It  would  probably  be  bet- 
ter to  continue  our  large  debt  intact  with  a  very  gradual  amortiza- 
tion hereafter  or  to  refund  it  at  a  lower  interest  rate  by  continuing 
'over  the  counter'  sale  of  popular  bonds  paid  for  from  out  the  na- 
tion's income — than  to  attempt  quick  liquidation  by  drastic  taxation 
certain  to  involve  further  resort  to  bank  borrowing  and  credit  ex- 
pansion. Better  than  either  of  these  is  courageous  but  not  reckless 
amortization  by  means  of  widely  distributed,  equitably  imposed 
taxation — the  incidence  of  which  shall  be  upon  increased  produc- 
tion or  at  least  current  revenue  and  not  upon  working  capital  or 
bank  reserves." 

LoRiA,  A.  Corso  di  economica  politica.  Second  Edition.  (Rome: 
Fratelli  Bocca.     1919.     Pp.  xi,  761.    Lire  38.) 

The  new  edition  of  Loria's  general  treatise  follows  the  first  after 
an  interval  of  ten  years.  Besides  innumerable  textual  changes  made 
throughout  the  volume,  three  new  chapters  have  been  added,  deal- 
ing with  building  rent  (especially  its  relation  to  the  superposing  of 
successive  stories  on  buildings  located  in  the  central  parts  of  cities), 
income  (as  a  comprehensive  term,  but  in  connection  therewith  a 
study  of  the  competitive  efforts  of  individuals  to  enrich  themselves 
at  each  other's  expense),  and  insurance. 

The  Corso  being,  in  this  country,  one  of  the  least  well  known  of 
Loria's  writings,  and  yet  a  work  of  power  and  depth,  deserves 
further  characterization.  That  the  labor  of  its  composition  was  un- 
dertaken not  by  the  economist  himself,  but  by  a  pupil  and  col- 
league. Dr.  G.  Fenoglio,  who  attended  his  lectures  over  a  period  of 
years  and  sought  to  make  available  for  students  generally  what 
few  were  able  to  get  in  full  by  attendance  may  go  far  to  explain 
the  limited  interest  of  foreign  economists  in  the  result.  None  the 
less  the  result  is  impressive:  Loria's  personal  oversight,  clearly, 
has  been  close;  the  style  is  fluent,  as  the  lecturer's  surely  has  been, 
and  few  treatises,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  so  readable.  This  book, 
Loria  states  enthusiastically  in  his  own  preface,  is  as  truly  su- 
perior to  merely  written  books  "as  the  animate  is  to  the  inanimate, 
or  as  life  is  to  death." 
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The  treatise  differs  from  most  in  its  marked  sociological  character, 
elaborating  considerations  that  economists  as  such  have  commonly 
ignored.  Loria's  interest  is  great  in  discovering  how  an  institution 
or  condition  came  to  exists  and  he  makes  rather  essential  use  of 
what  he  terms  the  "comparative  colonial  method/'  being  led,  for 
example,  to  account  for  the  genesis  and  (apparently)  the  rationale 
of  profits  by  the  disappearance  of  the  supply  of  free  land  in  a  new 
country.  A  chapter  on  Unproductive  Capital  and  one  on  Unpro- 
ductive Labor  proceed  from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  other  chap- 
ters accord  an  unusually  full  treatment  to  working-class  movements 
and  the  theory  of  population.  The  text  in  general  is  consistent  with 
the  doctrines,  elsewhere  enunciated,  which  have  made  the  author's 
reputation.  Robert  F.  Foerster. 

Maunier,   R.      Manuel   bibUographique   des   sciences   sociales   et   eco- 
nomiques.      (Paris:    Tenin.      1920.     20  fr.) 

Spann,  O.     Fundament  der  Volkswirtschaftslehre.      (Jena:    Fischer. 

1918.  Pp.  xii,  292.     18  M.) 

Spann,  O.     Vom  Geist  der  Volkszvirtschaftslehre.      (Jena:    Fischer. 

1919.  3.75  M.) 

VON  Tyszka,  C.     Vom  Geist  in  der  Wirtschaftspolitik.     (Jena:    Fis- 
cher.    1919.     3.60  M.) 

Veblen,  T.     The  place  of  science  in  modern  civilization.     (New  York: 
Huebsch.     1920.) 

Economic  History  and  Geography 

American  Negro  Slavery.  By  Uluich  B.  Phillips.  (New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1918.     Pp.  xi,  529.     $3.00.) 

Aside  from  its  timeliness  of  publication,  this  book  possesses  ex- 
ceptional merit  for  two  reasons.  It  supplies  in  one  volume  the 
outstanding  need  for  an  impartial,  and  at  the  same  time,  gi'aphic 
and  spirited  account  of  negro  slavery  in  America.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  economic  history. 
The  fact  that  the  work  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful  research 
and  of  a  personal  experience  "which  has  been  shaped  as  well  by  a 
varied  Northern  environment  in  manhood  as  by  a  Southern  one  in 
youth"  materially  enhances  its  usefulness. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Phillips's  purpose  to  give  a  voluminous  history  of 
slavery  of  the  narrative  type.  Although  covering  the  entire  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  institution  in  America,  his  study  is  intended 
merely  to  sketch  the  exceptional  conditions  and  wide  ramifications 
of  the  subject.  The  initial  chapter  on  the  discovery  and  exploita- 
tion of  Guinea  traces  the  beginnings  of  slavery  to  the  end  of  the 
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sixteenth  century.  The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  slave  trade 
as  a  maritime  business  which,  we  are  told,  "bulked  so  large  in  the 
world's  commerce  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  that 
every  important  maritime  community  on  the  Atlantic  sought  a 
share,  generally  with  the  sanction  and  often  with  the  active  as- 
sistance of  the  respective  sovereign."  It  reached  its  heyday  in 
the  closing  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  English 
"were  preparing  for  their  final  ascendancy  therein."  The  records 
and  literature  of  this  period  have  been  carefully  inspected. 

The  author's  main  concern,  however,  is  with  the  "rise,  nature 
and  influence  of  slavery  in  its  regions  of  concentration."  For  this 
reason,  he  is  especially  interested  in  the  application  of  slave  labor 
in  its  most  cliaracteristic  form,  that  of  plantation  industry. 
Knowledge  of  the  organization  and  requirements  of  the  plantation 
system  is  considered  to  be  no  less  vital  than  the  study  of  the  slave 
as  a  person.  Hence,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  indus- 
trial system  of  the  West  Indies  where  the  slave  plantation  origi- 
nated and  reached  its  maximum  scale.  From  the  sugar  islands 
the  system  was  carried  to  the  tobacco  and  rice  colonies  on  the 
continent  and  was  at  its  height  in  the  cotton  regime  of  the  South- 
ern States  between  1815  and  1860.  During  the  latter  period,  the 
production  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  sea-island  cotton  was  largely  sta- 
tionary, and  upland  cotton  was  "king  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
realm."  Its  concentration  in  the  South  was  largely  due  to  the 
predominance  of  staple  crops  in  Southern  industry ;  and  the  meth- 
ods in  the  several  staples,  furthermore,  "while  necessarily  differing 
in  their  details,  were  so  similar  in  their  emphasis  upon  routine  that 
each  reinforced  the  influence  of  the  others  in  shaping  the  industrial 
organization  of  the  South  as  a  whole." 

Much  painstaking  research  has  been  spent  by  the  author  in  liis 
endeavor  to  portray  accurately  the  life  and  economic  conditions 
which  existed  on  the  various  types  of  large  plantations.  In  the 
several  chapters  devoted  to  this  purpose  he  has  included  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  valuable  new  material  in  the  form  of  excerpts 
from  plantation  records,  letters,  diaries,  etc.  In  chapter  13  a 
description  is  given  of  the  two  general  types  of  plantations — those 
which  were  operated  on  the  basis  of  time-work,  or  the  gang  sys- 
tem, and  those  operated  on  the  basis  of  piece-work,  or  the  task  sys- 
tem. The  latter  type  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  rice  coast. 
In  general,  "the  tone  and  method  of  the  plantation  were  determined 
partly  by  the  crop  and  the  lie  of  the  land,  partly  by  the  character 
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of  the  master  and  his  men,  partly  by  the  local  tradition."  In  the 
chapter  which  treats  of  the  business  aspects  of  plantation  slavery 
the  author  states  that  the  system  had  at  least  as  many  drawbacks 
as  it  had  attractions.  It  "kept  money  scarce,  population  sparse, 
and  land  values  accordingly  low."  The  opportunities  of  both 
races  were  restricted  and  many  natural  resources  of  the  South 
were  neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  maintained  order  and  har- 
mony in  the  community  and  "kept  the  main  body  of  labor  con- 
trolled, provisioned  and  mobile."  He  concludes  that  "in  the  large 
it  was  less  a  burden  than  a  life;  it  made  fewer  fortunes  than  it 
made  men." 

Tipton  R.  Snavely. 
University  of  Virginia. 

Trade  and  Navigation  between  Spain  and  the  Indies  i/n  the  Time 
of  the  Hapshurgs.     By  Clarence  Henry  Haring.     (Cam- 
bridge :     Harvard    University    Press ;    London :     Humphrey 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.     1918.     Pp.  xxviii,  371. 
$2.25.) 
Since  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  writing 
of  Hispanic  American  history,   especially  in  the  United   States, 
has  been  passing  through  a  real  evolution.     This  is  distinctly  the 
period  of  original,  painstaking  research,  and  scholars  are  showing 
an  increasing  tendency  to  elucidate  intensively  a  single  period  or 
a  single  phase  of  the  history  of  Hispanic  America.     Basic  work 
this,  and  work  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  generalizations 
that  some  master  historian  in  the  future  must  make.     Narrative, 
biographical,   political,    institutional,    and   economic   history — all 
these  are  presented  in  works  published  since  1900,  with  an  increas- 
ing tendency  toward  the  two  last. 

In  the  writing  of  these  monographic  histories,  the  vast  archival 
depositaries  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  some  Hispanic  American  coun- 
tries, have  been  called  into  requisition,  and  their  treasures  ran- 
sacked for  secrets  unknown  to  former  writers.  It  has,  indeed,  be- 
come almost  a  recognized  part  of  tlie  training  of  historical  stu- 
dents who  elect  to  work  in  the  Hispanic  American  field,  to  make 
original  investigations  in  the  archives.  Thus,  the  Archivo  de 
Indias,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  Americana  in  Spain, 
has  become  as  well  known  as  the  British  Museum,  and  like  the 
latter  still  has  its  secrets  to  disclose.  So  it  was  not  strange  that 
Professor  Haring  should  deem  it  necessary  to  visit  Spain  before 
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publishing  a  volume  on  Spanish  colonial  trade,  a  subject  on  which 
so  little  had  been  previously  done.  And  that  his  research  therein, 
especially  in  the  Archivo  de  Indias,  was  of  advantage  is  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  citations  to  documents  throughout  his  book;  al- 
though he  has  by  no  means  limited  himself  to  manuscript  ma- 
terial. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  touches  on  the  themes  that  form  the 
subject-matter  of  his  volume — the  impetus  given  to  commerce  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  through  the  finding  of  new  sources 
of  wealth,  especially  metallic  wealth;  the  "painstaking  serious- 
ness" with  which  Spain  "accepted  the  task  of  colonization,"  "with 
high  ideals  of  order  and  justice,  of  religious  and  political  unity" 
extending  "to  its  ultramarine  possessions,  its  faith,  its  language, 
its  law,  and  its  administration";  building  churches  and  monas- 
teries ;  founding  schools  and  universities ;  in  short,  endeavoring 
"to  make  its  colonies  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy." 
The  volume  "is  a  description  of  the  trade  and  navigation  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  New  World,  of  the  commerce  which  made 
possible  the  creation  of  .  .  .  Spanish  American  civilization." 

The  text  is  preceded  by  an  excellent  critical  bibliography  with 
which  the  reader  will  usually  agree,  and  in  which  are  indicated 
archival  manuscript  sources,  source  collections,  and  prime  and 
secondary  works  consulted  by  the  author.  In  citing  Blair  and 
Robertson's  The  Philippine  Islands,  the  names  of  the  editors  are 
reversed;  and  it  is  with  surprise  that  the  absence  is  noted  of  all 
mention  of  Artinano  y  de  Galdacano's  Historia  del  Comercio  con 
las  Indias  durante  el  Dominio  de  las  Austrias  (Vilanova,  1917), 
which  is  practically  identical  in  title  with  the  present  volume. 
The  student  will  approve  the  criticism  with  reference  to  the  Re- 
copilacion  de  Leyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las  Indias  (p.  xviii),  and 
applaud  avoidance  of  its  use  as  a  sole  authority  and  reference 
thereto  only  for  lack  of  better  source.  Very  great  use  has  been 
made  throughout  the  volume  of  Veitia  Linaje's  treatise  Norte  de 
la  Contratacion  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  and  Antunez  y  Ace- 
vedo's  Memorias  Historicas,  the  former,  indeed,  sharing  with 
manuscript  documents  as  a  main  source  of  information. 

In  successive  chapters,  the  author  treats  of  the  Seville  monop- 
oly ;  the  Casa  de  Contratacion ;  organization  versus  efficiency ; 
registers  and  customs ;  emigration  and  the  foreign  interloper ;  the 
Spanish  monopoly ;  the  precious  metals ;  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ; 
galleons  and  flotas;  corsarios  Luteranos;  and  ships  and  naviga- 
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tion.  In  the  first  of  ten  appendices,  he  tells  something  of  the 
history  of  the  Casa  Lonja,  the  home  of  Archive  de  Indias ;  the 
eight  following  appendices  are  statistical  compilations  of  consid- 
erable %-alue  that  are  not  found  elsewhere;  and  the  last  is  the 
ordinances  of  the  Consulado  of  Seville  relating  to  marine  insur- 
ance, reproduced  in  the  original  Spanish. 

The  volume  is  a  needed  contribution  to  Spanish  colonial  eco- 
nomic history.  Stepping  aside  from  the  customary  narrative  and 
political  history  which  have  attracted  most  writers,  Dr.  Haring 
has  undertaken  to  introduce  his  audience  behind  the  scenes  and 
into  the  laboratory  of  Spanish  colonial  economic  legislation  and 
administration.  With  a  wealth  of  material  he  has  demonstrated 
that  the  economic  efforts  of  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Indies  originated  from  much  the  same  motives  that  urge 
trade  across  seas  toda}'.  The  story  in  its  various  ramifications 
shows  that  the  Spanish  trade  restrictions  of  the  Hapsburg  period 
were  not  so  different  after  all  from  some  restrictions  discernible  in 
modern  times.  Let  one  remember  that  it  was  only  tardily  and 
reluctantly  that  the  United  States  granted  the  boon  of  free  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Spanish  eco- 
nomic history  in  the  Indies  reveals,  amid  all  the  corruption  and 
commercial  ignorance  that  existed,  a  groping  after  an  equitable 
policy  toward  its  colonies  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile  interests 
that  pulled  in  multifarious  directions.  Little  wonder  that  the  re- 
sult was  not  always  a  happy  one  and  that  Spain  was  blind  to  its 
best  interests  largely  through  the  fact  that  it  was  not  primarily 
a  trading  nation,  and  had,  in  fact,  won  too  hardily  its  right  to 
be  a  nation  at  all. 

All  this  and  more  is  seen  in  the  absorbing  story  as  told  by  Dr. 
Haring.  The  division  of  the  book  into  two  parts,  one  treating  of 
trade  and  the  other  of  navigation,  has  made  necessary  some  dupli- 
cation that  might  have  been  avoided  with  different  treatment.  On 
page  35,  Charles  V  is  characterized  as  "the  ageing  Emperor," 
the  author  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  Charles  died  at  the  age 
of  58.  The  trade  with  the  Philippines,  a  part  of  the  Indies,  is 
told  in  only  seven  pages,  although  it  merits  much  more,  for  the 
Chinese  trade  which  was  thus  opened  up  caused  great  consterna- 
tion among  traders  in  Spain,  lest  the  American  markets  be  lost 
to  them,  and  led  to  restrictions  that  cannot  always  be  defended 
on  the  side  of  justice,  "Cities,"  the  second  word  on  page  130,  is  a 
misprint  for  "cites."     No  new  evidence  is  offered  in  regard  to  such 
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matters  as  the  buccaneers  and  smuggling,  but  a  book  on  trade 
could  not  be  written  without  discussing  these.  The  great  contri- 
butions are  in  the  new  evidence  brought  forward  on  the  form  of 
trade  and  shipping,  the  actual  trade  together  with  its  restrictions 
and  privileges,  the  wealth  of  the  New  World,  and,  notwithstanding 
Spain's  most  excellent  intentions,  the  gradual  loss  of  trade 
through  lack  of  an  economic  background. 

James  Alexander  Robertson. 

new  books 

BachIj  R.  L'ltalia  economica  nel  1918.  Le  ripercussioni  della  guerra 
mondiale  ed  italiana  sull'economia  nazionale.  (Rome:  Soc.  Ed. 
Dante  Alighieri.     1919.     Pp.  xv,  352.) 

This  is  the  tenth  in  the  valuable  series  of  Bachi's  yearbooks.  An 
introductory  survey  succinctly  describes  the  national  problems  which 
confronted  Italy  in  the  year  of  Caporetto.  Then  are  detailed  the 
important  statistical  and  other  data  dealing  with  Italian  foreign 
trade,  the  output  of  manufactures,  the  condition  of  agriculture, 
prices,  the  developments  in  banking,  public  finance,  and  labor. 
What  gives  these  chapters  a  special  value  is  the  author's  interpre- 
tative comment,  partly  accompanying  the  statistics,  partly  follow- 
ing after  (in  an  elaborate  section  dealing  with  the  year's  events). 
The  concluding  pages  list  the  significant  new  publications.  Bachi 
in  these  volumes  has  established  himself  as  the  contemporary  chroni- 
cler of  his  country's  economic  and  social  changes.  R.  F.  F. 

Barron,  C.  W.  A  rcorld  remaking.  (New  York:  Harper.  1920. 
$2.25.) 

Blount,  D,  L.  Belgium's  recovery.  An  example  of  icliat  industry 
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vol.  LXXXVI;  whole  no.  198.  (New  York:  Longmans.  1919. 
Pp.  xii,  460.     $3.50.) 

This  analysis  of  New  York  politics  between  1801  and  1840  is  a 
test  and  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the  economic  interpretation 
of  political  parties.  With  a  literary  power  rare  in  modern  histori- 
cal studies,  the  author  not  only  tells  the  political  history  of  these 
years  but  penetrates  to  the  social  and  economic  causes  for  the  trans- 
formation of  Federalists  into  Clintonians  and  later  into  Whigs.  He 
shows  that  as  soon  as  certain  New  York  Federalist  merchants  and 
lawyers  became  landed  proprietors  of  enormous  baronial  estates  in 
the  western  counties,  they  opposed  taxation  on  land,  initiated  the 
Erie  canal  scheme,  and  voted  solidly  for  Clinton.  The  resulting 
consciousness  within  the  Federalist  ranks  of  divergent  economic  in- 
terests led  to  an  uncertainty  in  aim  that  helps  explain  the  political 
ineffectiveness  of  that  party  in  this  period  (p.  127).  With  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  and  of  industrial  profits,  the  Clintonians 
also  grew  in  friendliness  toward  the  industrial  leaders  whom  they 
had  formerly  considered  merely  "glorified  mechanics,"  and  a  menace 
to  the  established  order  (p.  322).  They  finally  reorganized,  unit- 
ing capital  and  business  enterprise  and  the  learned  professions  into 
a  business  party,  named  the  Whigs.  Proof  of  the  economic  basis  of 
this  new  political  group  is  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter.  Examina- 
tion of  subscription  lists  of  various  newspapers,  and  of  election 
maps  and  property  statistics,  shows  conclusively  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  term  "Whig"  coincided  with  large  means  and  "Democrat" 
with  small.  These  valuable  tables  giving  statistics  of  party  poli- 
tics and  economic  interest  are  included  as  an  appendix. 

Other  matters  such  as  the  strong  Federalist  sympathies  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  Columbia  College,  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
New  York  gentry  on  the  state's  frontiers,  the  brilliant  account  of 
the  convention  of  1821,  and  the  critical  estimate  of  Clinton,  deserve 
extended  comment.  The  book  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  all 
the  social  sciences.  Amelia  C.  Ford. 
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An  historical  monograph  in  which  the  author  investigates  among 
other  questionSj  problems  of  the  currency,  the  tariff  in  1884,  the 
greenback  movement,  and  the  Mills  tariff  bill. 
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Damaschke,  a.    Die  Bodenreform.     (Jena:   Fischer.     1919.     Pp.  xvi, 
512.     8.75  M.;  11.87  M.) 

Fay,  a.  H.     A  glossary  of  the  mining  and  mineral  industry.     (Wash- 
ington:   Bureau  of  Mines.     Pp.  754.     75c.) 

Good,  W.  C.    Production  and  taxation  in  Canada.    From  the  farmers' 
standpoint.     (Toronto:    Dent.     1919.     Pp.  vi,  133.     $1.) 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  a  study  of  a  very  important  nature, 
and  the  introduction,  styled  "an  appreciation,"  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  bears  out  the  impression  without  even  hinting  at  the 
hidden  fact.  However,  the  nature  of  the  book  is  not  long  disguised. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  prove  that  what  Canada  lacks  is 
the  single  tax.  A  much  better  title  would  be:  "A  Plea  for  the 
Single  Tax  in  Canada." 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  deplores  the  decrease  of  rural  popu- 
lation in  the  older  portions  of  the  Dominion.  He  ventures  the  state- 
ment that  "it  has  become  profitable,  indeed,  almost  necessary,  for 
farmers  to  curtail  production."  Just  what  farmers  have  profited  by 
curtailing  production  he  does  not  say;  neither  how  they  are  in  the 
future  to  do  so.  The  decrease  in  rural  population  he  deplores  since 
it  means  a  failure  to  keep  up  rural  institutions.  There  is  some 
ground  for  this  view  and  this  lament,  but  probably  it  will  develop 
that  rural  institutions  can  be  reorganized  and  taken  care  of  in  some 
less  expensive  manner  than  by  inducing  farmers  to  stay  in  the 
country  when  it  is  more  profitable  for  them  to  go  elsewhere.  We 
need  farmers  enough  to  balance  other  workers.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Mr.  Good  appreciates  that  fact.  He  believes  that 
manufacturing  interests  in  Canada  have  been  overstimulated. 

Approximate  figures  are  submitted  showing  that  manufacturers 
make  a  good  income  while  agriculture  is  conducted  at  a  loss.  The 
figures  are  not  convincing.  The  value  of  the  farm  as  a  home  and 
the  value  of  tJie  products  used  by  the  farm  family  are  treated  as 
trifles.  It  has  been  found  in  this  country  that  such  income  amounts 
to  about  $500  per  farm  family.  This  sum  multiplied  by  714,000, 
the  number  of  Canadian  farmers,  amounts  to  $357,000,000.  The 
balance  of  the.  farm  account  is  thus  changed  from  a  deficit  of  $110,- 
000,000  to  a  credit  of  $247,000,000,  a  sum  not  unlike  the  profit  at- 
tributed to  t'he  nnanufacturers. 

Mr.  Good  aho'ws  by  the  usual  method,  that  in  a  country  like  Can- 
ada the  tariff  is  p>,aid  in  the  main  by  the  farmer  class.  In  this  he  is 
correct.  He  also  undertakes  to  show  that  urban  rents  are  shifted 
to  the  farmea*  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for  produce.  This  ver- 
sion does  n'Dt  square  very  well  with  the  proposition  that  farmers' 
prices  are  made  in  a  world  market.  Neither  does  it  coincide  with 
the  usual  belief  tlxat  rent  is  not  likely  to  be  shifted.  Possibly  by 
"urban  renls,"  Mr>  Good  means  largely  the  rent  on  buildings,  but 
'  tremen'  3mis  urban  rents"  are  likely  to  rest  very  heavily  on  the 
ground.     Jsir,  Good  ^yould  not  have  to  revise  his  views  much  to  agree 
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with  the  eighteenth  century  doctrine  that  all  tax  eventually  comes 
out  of  agriculture.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  accepted  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  postulate  on  which  the  discussion  is  based. 
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Cooke,  M.  L.,  editor.  Modern  manufacturing ,  a  partnership  of  ideal- 
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d'Avenel,  G.  L'evolution  des  moyens  de  transport.  (Paris:  Flam- 
marion.     1919.     7  fr.) 

Davis,  W.  W.  The  railroad  problem.  A  suggestion.  (New  York: 
Putnam's.     1920.     Pp.   128.) 

The  plan  of  railway  reorganization  here  presented  was  submitted 
by  the  author  during  1919  to  the  Senate  and  House  committees  on 
interstate  commerce.  The  volume  consists  of  an  introductory  dis- 
cussion of  sixteen  reorganization  principles  which  the  author  re- 
gards as  important  to  be  carried  out ;  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  him  for  making  those  principles  effective;  an  argument 
for  the  plan;  and  a  carefully  drafted  outline  of  19  articles  which 
can  be  expanded  into  a  legislative  bill  with  slight  revision. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  National  Railway  Company  which  shall 
purchase  securities  of  existing  interstate  railroads  by  the  issue  of 
its  own  stock.  This  corporation  is  to  be  supervised  by  a  board  of 
directors  of  twenty-five  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  represent  the 
government,  the  remaining  nineteen  being  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders. Operations  proper  are  to  be  conducted  by  separate  sub- 
sidiary managements  or  subordinate  regional  railways,  which  shall 
provide  a  number  of  balanced  railway  systems  in  competition  with 
each  other.  Each  regional  railway  shall  keep  its  own  accounts,  and 
bonuses  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  employees  and  registered  stock- 
holders of  such  railways  as  show  "the  greatest  zeal  and  interest  as 
reflected  in  the  profits."  There  shall  be  a  secretary  of  transporta- 
tion representing  the  small  stockholders,  the  shippers,  and  the  public 
generally,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  retained  with 
many  of  its  supervisory  powers  over  rates,  operating  practices,  and 
the  like.  J.  H.  Parmelee. 
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Second  edition,  originally  published  in  1916,  adding  about  150 
pages.  The  volume  opens  with  a  brief:  "That  the  United  States 
Government  should  own  and  operate  a  merchant  marine,"  covering 
for  the  affirmative  and  negative  eight  pages.  There  is  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  nearly  20  pages.  The  reprinted  articles  support  the  op- 
posing sides  of  the  brief,  and  in  addition  there  are  seven  articles 
on  "American  crews   for  American  ships." 

Rea,  S.  Progress  or  paralysis  for  1920.  An  address  delivered  before 
the  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board.  (Philadelphia:  Penn.  R.  R.  1920. 
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Springer.      1918.     Pp.  x,  198.      10  M.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1878 
and  1879  (Vienna).  The  first  volume  dealt  with  general  principles, 
land  and  water  transportation,  and  the  post  and  telegraph.  The 
second  volume  was  devoted  to  railroads.  In  this  second  edition  the 
author,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  has  expanded  the  two  volumes, 
into  three,  of  which  the  first,  now  before  us,  is  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  transportation.  The  second  volume  is  to  include  the 
remainder  of  the  subjects  formerly  appearing  in  the  first  volume, 
and  the  third  volume  is  to  deal  especially  with  railroads. 

Although  completely  rewritten,  the  new  treatment  of  the  general 
theory  of  transportation  follows  in  its  main  topics  those  of  the  first 
edition.  There  are  two  chapters,  the  first  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic significance  and  the  nature  of  "means  of  intercourse"  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  second  with  means  of  intercourse  as  objects  of  social 
economy. 

The  exposition  of  the  nature  of  transportation  is  thorough  and 
complete.  To  an  American  mind  it  sometimes  approaches  the 
elaboration  of  the  obvious.  Thus  a  whole  page  is  used  to  explain 
that  there  are  three  elements  to  be  considered — the  way,  the  vehicle, 
and  the  motor,  and  that  beasts  of  burden  are  to  be  regarded  as  at 
the  same  time  vehicle  and  motor. 

The  treatment  of  the  relation  between  volume  of  traffic  and  cost 
is  more  detailed  than  in  the  first  edition.  The  author  regards  as 
sijbstantially  correct  the  paradox  that,  in  transportation,  costs  do 
not  determine  prices,  but  prices  determine  costs.     He  admits,  how- 
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ever,  that  this  is  to  be  taken  cum  cjrano  sails.  While  he  regards  as 
theoretically  unsound  the  attempt  to  base  rates  on  average  costs,  he 
recognizes  that  a  computation  of  the  average  cost  of  transportation 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  as,  for  example,  for  statistical  compari- 
sons. He  makes  no  mention  of  the  newer  attempts  in  this  direction 
in  the  United  States. 

The  treatment  of  the  relation  of  transportation  agencies  to  so- 
cial economy  establishes  clearly  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  society 
is  paramount.  It  will  throw  little  light  specifically  on  the  great 
question  recently  much  discussed  in  the  United  States  as  to  what 
form  of  operation  and  control  of  railroads  is  the  most  advisable. 
The  author  leaves  off  where  the  debate  in  this  country  now  begins, 
that  is,  with  the  proposition  that  we  must  choose  between  govern- 
ment operation  or  some  form  of  regulated  private  operation.  The 
choice  he  thinks  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  in  each  country 
and  epoch.  In  the  third  volume  we  may  expect  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  controversy  regarding  the  public  and  private  oper- 
ation of  railroads.  M.  O.  Lorenz. 

Van  Mktre,  T.  W.,  editor.  Railroad  legislation.  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the  City  of  New  York,  November 
21-22,  1919.  (New  York:  The  Academy,  Columbia  University. 
1920.     Pp.  268.) 

Like  most  similar  collections,  this  symposium  contains  much  that 
is  valuable,  together  with  some  material  that  was  hardly  worth 
printing.  Indeed,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  wonder  why  the  editor 
did  not  risk  the  use  of  his  blue  pencil  in  the  interests  of  conserva- 
tion. As  a  whole,  however,  the  collection  is  a  noteworthy  one. 
Thirty-four  contributors  are  represented,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
college  professors,  congressmen,  government  officials,  railway  offi- 
cers, and  railway  labor  leaders,  to  lawyers,  engineers,  and  other 
spokesmen  for  the  general  public.  Attention  is  concentrated,  of 
course,  on  the  railway  bills  before  Congress  and  on  other  aspects  of 
railway  legislation,  but  considerable  attention  is  also  directed  toward 
the  general  subjects  of  railway  regulation,  credit,  government 
ownership,  and  the  labor  situation.  The  volume  contains  two  in- 
teresting charts  by  Richard  Waterman,  one  comparing  the  more  im- 
portant railway  reorganization  plans  laid  before  Congress,  the  other 
digesting  the  Cummins  and  Esch  bills  in  parallel  columns. 

J.  H.  P. 

Wilcox,  D.  F.  Transit  problems  of  New  York  City.  (New  York: 
Author.     1919.     Pp.  28.) 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilcox  and  is  signed  by  thirty- 
four  other  men  prominent  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Its  purpose  was  to  present  for  public  discussion  the 
traction  problem,  which  has  been  reaching  a  crisis  in  the  city,  and 
wide  publicity  was  given  it  in  the  daily  press. 

In  the  introduction.  Dr.  Wilcox  discusses  the  importance  of  street 
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railway  service  and  emphasizes  that  in  a  huge  city  like  New  York, 
transportation  must  not  be  subject  to  interruption^  whatever  the 
circumstances.  While  up  to  the  present,  operation  has  been  con- 
ducted altogether  by  private  companies,  it  now  faces  great  difficul- 
ties, following  the  increases  in  wages  and  the  cost  of  materials  and 
supplies.  Sixteen  points  of  difficulty  are  presented,  each  sufficiently 
serious  by  itself.  Perhaps  the  chief  point  is  the  5-cent  fare,  which 
is  not  only  firmly  fixed  in  the  psychology  of  the  riding  public  but 
has  been  deeply  lodged  both  in  the  legislative  policy  of  the  state 
and  in  the  municipal  purposes  of  the  city. 

Another  fundamental  difficulty  is  the  competitive  character  of 
the  existing  street  railway  operating  systems.  The  same  rate  of 
fare  must  practically  be  maintained  on  all  the  lines  operating  in  the 
city.  But  this  means  that  a  uniform  increase  in  fare  would  cer- 
tainly give  too  much  relief  to  some  companies  and  not  enough  to 
others;  while  a  varied  increase  would  result  in  shifting  traffic  be- 
tween the  competing  companies  so  as  to  defeat  the  desired  benefits 
from  being  realized.  Relief  through  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
flexible  fare  requires  complete  imification  of  street  railway  facili- 
ties within  the  city;  such  unification  does  not  obtain  in  New  York 
and  can  hardly  be  established  under  private  operation. 

Dr.  Wilcox  seems  to  believe  firmly  that  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  street  railways  is  the  solution  of  the  New  York  trac- 
tion problem.  He  clearly  realizes,  however,  that  this  solution  would 
involve  and  create  difficulties  of  its  own.  He  sets  forth  twelve 
points — some  legal,  others  financial,  and  the  rest  political.  The  chief 
legal  difficulty  is  the  debt  limit  of  the  city,  which  would  make  the 
financing  of  the  municipal  purchase  all  but  impossible.  The  danger 
of  political  control  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  most  impor- 
tant argument  presented  against  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. The  author  admits  the  danger,  but  hardly  shows  the  way  to 
avoid  it,  apparently  relying  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  politics 
out  of  control  if  municipal  ownership  and  operation  are  undertaken. 

John  Bauer. 

Wood,  F.  J.  The  turnpikes  of  New  England.  (Boston:  Marshall 
Jones  Co.     1919.     Pp.  461.     $10.) 

Federal  railroad  act  of  1920.  (New  York:  Mechanics  &  Metals  Na- 
tional Bank.     1920.     Pp.  62.) 

List  of  references  on  shipping  and  shipbuilding.  (Washington:  Li- 
brary of  Congress.     1919.     Pp.  303.     40c.) 

A  preliminary  abstract  of  statistics  of  common  carriers  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1918.  (Washington:  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     1920.     Pp.  152.) 
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Bergman,  A.  M.  A  review  of  the  frozen  and  chilled  transoceanic 
meat  industry;  by  order  of  the  Swedish  government.  (New  York: 
Stechert.     1920.    Pp.  270.    $1.50.) 

Hough,  B.  O.  Practical  exporting;  a  handbook  for  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  (New  York:  American 
Exporter.     1919.     $5.) 

Hyde,  D.  W.,  Jr.  Is  milk  distribution  a  municipal  function?  (New 
York:    Municipal  Reference  Library.     1919.     Pp.  4.     15c.) 

KoEHLER,  G.  Importers  first  aid  in  American  tariff  and  customs  pro- 
cedure. (Washington:  Importers  First  Aid  Service.  1919.  Pp. 
349.     $5.) 

La  Motte,  E.  N.  The  opium  monopoly.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1920.     $1.) 

Lloyd,  J.  W.  Is  cooperative  marketing  of  horticultural  products  ap- 
plicable to  Illinois  conditions?  (Urbana:  Agri.  Ex.  Sta.  1919. 
Pp.  7.) 

Merritt,  a.  M.  War  time  control  of  distribution  of  foods.  (New 
York:    Macmillan.     $2.25.) 

Mueller-Erzbach,  R.  Deutsches  Handelsrecht.  1.  Lieferung. 
(Tubingen:    Mohr.     1919.     6  M.) 

NoRMAND,  G.  La  guerre,  le  commerce  frangais  et  les  consommateurs. 
(Paris:    Marc  Reville.     1920.) 

Sieveking,  H.    Handel.     (Tiibingen:    Mohr.     1918.     8  M.) 

Su  See,  C.  The  foreign  trade  of  China.  Columbia  University  studies 
in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,  vol.  LXXXVII.  (New 
York:    Longmans.     1919.     Pp.  451.     $3.50.) 

No  more  serviceable  sketch  has  been  published,  in  English  at 
any  rate,  of  the  history  and  recent  development  of  China's  foreign 
trade.  It  exhibits  clearly  the  salient  facts  in  that  history — the  ap- 
proximately self-sufficient  economic  system  of  that  people  resulting 
from  the  wide  extent  of  their  territory  and  the  balanced  maturity 
of  their  ancient  industrial  life;  payment  by  the  Occidental  largely 
in  silver,  which  China  produces  in  scant  amounts  but  uses  in  large 
amounts;  the  growing  importance  of  opium  imports  to  China,  until 
in  1831  it  not  only  replaced  silver  but  began  to  draw  on  China's 
accumulation  of  that  metal,  and  silver  became  an  article  of  export; 
the  violence  with  which  traders  from  the  west  sought  the  wares  of 
the  reluctant  Chinese;  the  gradual  diversification  which  has  at- 
tended the  recent  increase  in  China's  sales  and  purchases. 

The  book  is  a  polemic,  setting  forth  the  proposition,  which  has 
been  offered  before  and  which  the  reader  of  these  pages  must  find 
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it  difficult  to  deny,  that  the  Chinese  were  ready  to  welcome  the  for- 
eign trader  and  that  the  great  obstacle  to  abundant  exchange  has 
been  the  traders'  apparent  preference  for  violent  and  lawless  meth- 
ods. 

The  statement  on  page  379  that  "in  contracting  foreign  loans  for 
railway  and  other  industrial  purposes,  the  Chinese  are  invariably  re- 
quired to  promise  expressly  that  the  funds  so  obtained  will  be  spent 
in  the  country  of  their  origin"  is  a  repetition  of  a  common  inac- 
curacy. Nearly  all  railway  concessions  to  Europeans  have  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  equipment  in  the  open 
market  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  China  has  been  denied  in  prac- 
tice the  advantage  of  competitive  purchase  has  not  been  due  to  the 
obligation  of  contract.  A.  P.  W. 

British  Indian  foreign  trade,  1907-1919.  (New  York:  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.  5.) 

Combining  for  foreign  trade.  Plans  and  methods  of  operation.  (New 
York:    Guaranty  Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.  15.) 

Definitions  of  export  quotations  and  general  recommendations  for  a 
standard  American  export  practice.  (New  York:  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council.     1920.     Pp.  15.) 

The  Edge  bill.  (New  York:  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 
1920.     Pp.  14.) 

Exporters'  encyclopaedia.  Fifteenth  (1919-1920)  edition.  (New 
York:    Exporters'  Encyclopaedia.     1920.     Pp.  1508.) 

Together  with  its  monthly  correction  notes,  this  encyclopaedia 
gives  the  exporter  and  the  student  of  foreign  trade  authentic  and 
up-to-date  information  relative  to  shipments  for  every  country  in 
the  world.  For  the  most  part,  the  book  concerns  itself  with  ques- 
tions arising  in  connection  with  the  technique  of  exporting.  There 
are  considered,  for  example,  such  matters  as:  how  to  pack  goods 
for  export;  how  to  mark  goods;  how  to  make  out  a  bill  of  lading, 
how  many  copies  are  required,  and  ports  to  which  through  bills  of 
lading  can  be  obtained;  ports  and  interior  cities  reached  by  trans- 
shipment and  how;  the  lowest  cost  for  which  a  bill  of  lading  will 
be  issued;  whether  or  not  freight  must  be  prepaid;  whether  parcel 
receipts  are  issued  and  the  cost;  whether  hazardous  cargo  is  car- 
ried; what  consular  regulations,  if  any,  must  be  observed,  and  the 
exact  cost;  and  every  practical  route  from  the  United  States  to 
every  foreign  country,  giving  frequency  of  sailings  and  ports  of 
call. 

A  further  idea  of  the  material  covered  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  topics  considered:  alphabetical  list  of  steamship  lines  and 
agents;  approximate  values  of  foreign  coins;  banks  and  bankers  in 
foreign  trade;  cable  rates;  commerce,  industries,  etc.,  of  each  coun- 
try; commercial  terms;  consignment  of  goods;  consuls,  American 
and  foreign;  contraband  of  war;  conversion  tables  of  foreign  coun- 
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tries;  custom  house  clearance;  drawbacks  on  export  shipments;  ex- 
port commission  houses;  foreign  drafts;  foreign  postage  rates; 
weights  and  measures  witli  American  equivalents ;  mail  time  to  for- 
eign cities;  marine  insurance;  parcels  post;  postal  money  order  sys- 
tem^ foreign ;  protection  of  trade-marks  abroad ;  selling  American 
goods  abroad ;  taxes  on  commercial  travelers  abroad ;  and  war  risk 
insurance. 

Conditions  rcsiilting  from  the  war  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  delaying  the  appearance  of  this  year's  encyclopedia,  but  the  edi- 
tors state  that  tlie  next  edition  will  appear  at  the  regular  time, 
September,  1920.  M.  J.  S. 

Japan:  trade  during  the  -war.      (Washington:    U.   S.   Tariff  Commis- 
sion.    1919.     Pp.  147.) 

List  of  references  on  shipping  and  shiphuilding.     (Washington:     Li- 
brary of  Congress.     1919.'  Pp.  303.     40c.) 

A  reference  list  on  commerce,  exporting  and  importing.     (Washington: 
Pan  American  Union.     1919.     Pp.  19.) 

Research    Committee.      National    Council    of    Cotton    Manufacturers. 
(Cambridge:    M.  T.  Copeland,  Lawrence  Hall.     1920.     Pp.  39.) 

The  final  report  of  the  Research  Committee  on  comparative  prices 
of  cotton  cloth  in  the  United  States,  England,  China,  and  India, 
and  "on  the  tendencies  shown  in  the  export  trade  in  cotton  goods 
from  the  chief  cotton  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world  before 
the  war."  Statistical  tables  show  the  export  trade  1898-1913  in 
cotton  piece  goods  from  principal  countries.  Estimates  are  also 
given  of  production  and  consumption  for  leading  nations. 

Review  of  the  trade  of  India  in  1918-19.      (Calcutta:    Dept.  of  Sta- 
tistics.    1919.     Pp.  82.) 

Success  in  retailing,  the  variety  business;  a  textbook  on  merchandis- 
ing.    (New  York:    Butler  Bros.     1919.     Pp.  205.) 

Trading   xvith  Australia.      (New   York:    Guaranty   Trust   Co.      1919. 
Pp.  18.) 
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Belt,    R.    E.      Foundri/    cost    accounting;    practice    and    procedure. 
(Cleveland:    Penton  Press  Co.     1919.     Pp.  271.) 

BiGELOW,  H.  A.     Introduction  to  the  law  of  real  property.     Rights  in 
land.     (St.  Paul:   West  Pub.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  vii,  88,  xviii,  741.) 

Cambon,    V.      L'industrie    organisee    d'apres    methodes    americaines. 
(Paris:    Payot.     1920.     16  fr.) 

Carles,  F.     Essentials  of  investment;  the  analysis  of  a  bond  circular. 
(Philadelphia:   John  C.  Winston  Co.     1919.     Pp.84.    $1.) 
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A  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  of  bonds,  as  to  security, 
maturity,  distinction  between  amount  authorized  and  amount  issued, 
taxation,  trustee,  listing,  earnings,  and  balance  sheets,  and  sinking 
funds.  Designed  for  the  investor  who  has  little  initial  knowledge 
of  bonds. 

Combat.  Manuel  des  operations  de  Bourse.  (Paris:  Berger-Le- 
vrault.     1919.     10  fr.) 

CoNYNGTON,  T.  and  Bergh,  L.  C.  Business  law;  a  text-book  for 
schools  of  business  administration.  (New  York:  Ronald.  1920. 
Pp.  431.     $3.50.) 

Cooke,  C,  compiler.  Texas  oil  laws  relating  to  public  lands  and  re- 
served minerals.     (Pecos,  Tex.:    J.  Hibdon.     1919.     Pp.  63.) 

Dale,  S.  S.  Cost  finding  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills.  (Boston: 
Textiles,  79  Milk  St.     19£0.     Pp.  49.) 

A  series  of  examples  and  solutions  showing  how  calculations  are 
made  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
costs  of  various  manufacturing  processes  and  total  costs  of  produc- 
ing particular  classes  of  fabrics.  Also  gives  definite  explanation  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  applying  the  general  principles  of 
cost  accounting  to  this  particular  industry.  M.  J.  S. 

DuFOURMANTELLE,  R.  Les  reports  en  Bourse.  Theorie,  jurispru- 
dence.     (Paris:    Giard  &  Briere.     1920.     3  fr.) 

Edwards,  C.  H.  A  digest  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  of  Penn- 
sylvania. (Philadelphia:  Coldstream  Prtg.  &  Pub.  Co.  1919. 
Pp.  53.) 

Elliott,  J.  M.  The  annotated  blue  shy  laws  of  the  United  States. 
(Cincinnati:    W.  H.  Anderson  Co.     1919.     Pp.  1052.     $7.50.) 

GiLBRETH,  F,  B.  and  L.  M.  Fatigue  sttidy :  the  elimination  of  hu- 
manity's greatest  unnecessary  waste.  Second  edition.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.     1920.     $1.50.) 

Hunt,  H.  W.  Landlord  and  tenant  laws  of  Texas.  (Bonham,  Tex.: 
Bonham  News.     1919.) 

Hunting,  W.  B.  The  obligation  of  contracts  clause  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies  in  histori- 
cal and  political  science,  series  XXXVII,  no.  4.  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.     1919.     Pp.  x,  122.) 

IzART,  J.  Methodes  economiques  d' organisation  dans  les  usines. 
(Paris:    Dunod  &  Pinat.     1919.     7.50  fr.) 

Kimball,  D.  S.  Principles  of  industrial  organization.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  1919. 
Pp.  XV,  325.) 

Knox,  J.  S.  Personal  efficiency.  (Cleveland,  O.:  Knox  Business  Bk, 
Co.     1919,     Pp.  254.) 
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KoEiiLER^  G.  Importers  first  aid  in  American  tariff  and  customs  pro- 
cedure. (Washington:  Importers  First  Aid  Service^  1423  New 
York  Ave,  N.  W.     1919.     Pp.319.     $5.) 

Designed  to  aid  the  importer  to  an  understanding  of  customs 
laws  and  procedure  to  be  followed  in  making  an  imj^ortation.  The 
author  was  for  twenty-five  years  connected  with  the  federal  customs 
administration.  Successive  chapters  treat  of  the  invoice,  entry,  ap- 
praisement, duties,  warehouse  entry  and  withdrawal,  procedure  in 
bond,  refund  of  duties,  damage  allowances,  frauds  on  the  revenue, 
forfeitures,  baggage,  and  prohibited  importations.  Each  topic  is 
supported  by  a  reprint  from  the  statute.  In  the  appendix  are  re- 
]irints  from  Treasury  Decisions,  showing  list  of  customs  districts, 
values  of  foreign  coins,  consular  officers,  and  tables  of  foreign 
weights  and  measures  with  American  equivalents. 

McCoRD,  J.  N.  A  textbook  of  filing.  (New  York:  Appleton.  1920. 
Pp.  190.     $2.) 

A  business  man's  book,  with  chapters  on  filing  equipment,  rout- 
ing of  letters  and  papers,  alphabetic  methods,  numeric  filing,  card 
indexing,  and  filing  as  applied  to  different  lines  of  business — in- 
surance, real  estate,  banking,  sales,  manufacturing,  etc. 

Mark,  T.  Efficiency  ideals:  a  short  study  of  the  principles  of  scien- 
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Sullivan,  J.  J.  American  business  law;  with  legal  forms.  Third 
edition.     (New  York:    Appleton.     1920.     Pp.  433.     $2.25.) 

Webster,  G.  N.  Theoretical  depreciation.  A  menace  to  the  public 
and  the  investor.  (New  York:  Author,  60  Wall  St.  1920.  Pp.32.) 
Directed  against  all  "cost  less  depreciation"  theories  of  valuation 
of  public  utility  properties  for  purposes  of  rate  regulation.  In  lan- 
guage not  lacking  color  or  vigor  the  writer  characterizes  rate  regu- 
lation of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  being  based  on  a  false  as- 
sumption. More  particularly,  he  argues  that  to  assume  in  respect 
of  an  instrument  employed  in  producing  a  service  that  its  age  affects 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered  and  the  price  which  should  be 
charged  therefor  is  incorrect.  Granted  that  the  rates  of  many  pub- 
lic service  enterprises  are  at  present  confiscatory,  it  would  seem 
quite  evident  that  the  necessity  of  providing  for  formal  depreciation 
reserves  works  a  contributory  hardship  on  the  investors.  How- 
ever, the  writer  does  not  prove  conclusively  that,  as  a  permanent 
policy  in  the  regulation  of  public  utilities,  rates  should  not  be  ade- 
quate to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  formal  depreciation 
reserves.  M.  J.  Shugrue. 
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tical profit  sharing  and  disposition.  (Cincinnati,  O. :  Campbell 
Commercial  School.     1919.     Pp.  68.     $2.) 
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Amortization.     (New  York:    Guaranty  Trust  Co.     1920.) 
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vised to  November  1,  1019.  Miscellaneous  series  no.  99.  (Wash- 
ington: Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce.  1920.  Pp. 
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Five  railroad  bond  investments  with  mortgage  maps  and  descriptions. 
(New  York:   Guaranty  Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.  15.) 
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Pp.  186.     $2.50.) 

How  to  figure  interest  returns  on  securities.  (New  York:  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.     1920.) 
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List  of  references  on  railroad  accounting.  (Washington:  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics.     1920.     Pp.  68.) 

More  sales  through  advertising.     (Chicago:    A.  W.  Shaw  Co.     1919, 

Pp.  196.) 
Official   cost  accounting  and  cost  finding  plan  of  the  Midland   Cluh, 

designed   and   prepared   for   manufacturing    confectioners.      (Sioux 

Falls,  S.  D.:    Midland  Club.     1920.     Pp.  90.) 

Organizing  for  increased  sales.      (Chicago:    A.  W.  Shaw  Co.      1919. 

Pp.  205.) 
Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America.      (Chicago:    i\   R.  Fenton,   111   West 
Monroe  St.     1919.     Pp.  283.) 

Contains  reports  of  committees  on  municipal  securities,  railroad 
securities,  public  service  securities,  fraudulent  advertising,  foreign 
securities,  taxation,  industrial  securities;  and  papers  on  the  electric 
industry,  foreign  exchanges,  and  surtax  on  capital  profits. 

Smelter  treatment  rates.  Report  of  the  committee  of  investigation  in 
the  matter  of  tolls  charged  by  the  Consolidated  Mining  ^-  Smelting 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  at  Trail,  B.C.,  June,  1919.  (Ottawa: 
Mines  Branch.     1919.     Pp.  45.) 

Capital  and  Capitalistic  Organization 

NEW   BOOKS 

Arent,  L.  Electric  light  franchises  in  Nezv  York  City.  Columbia 
University  studies  in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,  vol. 
LXXXVIII,  no.  201.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green.  1919.  Pp. 
184.     $1.50.) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  electric  franchises  granted  and  used  in 
operation  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Chapter  1  describes  the  electric 
lighting  comjjanies,  with  a  brief  history  of  each  company.  Next 
follows  "franchises  claimed  by  operating  companies,"  presenting 
several  tables  as  to  location,  area  and  population  covered  by  the 
franchises — following  largely  a  report  signed  by  Milo  R.  Maltbie 
in  behalf  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Second  District,  on  Franchises  of  Electrical  Corporations.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  electric  lighting  franchises  in  relation  to 
the  General  Manufacturing  Corporations  act.  The  concluding  chap- 
ter discusses  the  problems  of  acquiescence  and  perpetuity,  showing 
that  the  doctrine  has  become  quite  generally  established,  that  a 
franchise  granted  without  express  time  limitation  is  viewed  as  a 
permanent  grant.  The  monograph  shows  diligent  search  of  public 
records  and  serves  excellently  in  bringing  the  facts  together.  It 
makes  little  or  no  attempt  to  discuss  the  large  questions  of  rates 
and  service,  public  ownership  and  operation,  or  the  more  general 
problems  of  municipal  policy  in  relation  to  the  regulation,  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  public  utilities.  John  Bauer. 
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Beard,  C.  A.  The  traction  crisis  in  New  Yorlc.  (New  York:  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  261  Broadway.     1919.     Pp.  29.     25c.) 

Public  utilities  reports  annotated,  containing  decisions  of  the  public 
service  commissions  and  of  state  and  federal  courts.  (Rochester, 
N.  Y.:    Lawyers  Cooperative  Pub.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  1176.) 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 

Report  of  the  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry. 
Vol.  I  (Cmd.  135)  ;  Vol.  II,  Appendices,  Summaries  of  Evi- 
dence, etc.  (Cmd.  167).  (London:  His  Majesty's  Station- 
ery Office.  1919.  Pp.  341;  250.) 
This  unique  and  interesting  government  document  is  the  report 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  British  War 
Cabinet  in  August,  1917,  "to  investigate  and  report  on  the  rela- 
tion which  should  be  maintained  between  the  wages  of  women  and 
men  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  both  as  well  as  the  value  of 
their  work."  It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  we  have  not  one 
report  but  two:  a  majority  report,  signed  by  five  members  of  the 
committee  (all  of  whom  are  reported  to  have  been  salaried  gov- 
ernment employees)  ;  and  a  brilliant  minority  report,  signed  by 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  The  important  recommendations  of  the  ma- 
jority may  be  summarized  as  follows:  First,  as  to  the  general 
level  of  women's  wages,  the  committee  protest  emphatically  against 
a  return  to  the  old  pre-war  level,  and  they  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  a  statutory  subsistence  wage  for  women  to  secure  physical 
health  and  efficienc}'.  Taking  sharp  issue  with  certain  women  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  committee,  the  majority  hold  that 
the  woman's  subsistence  wage  should  be  lower  than  the  man's  sub- 
sistence wage.  That  is,  they  recommend  that  the  woman's  sub- 
sistence wage  should  be  based,  not  as  in  the  case  of  men  on  the 
requirements  of  a  normal  family,  but  on  the  needs  of  a  single 
woman.  Without  any  adequate  inquiry  into  the  subject,  the 
committee  assume  that  single  women  have  only  themselves  to 
support.  They  remain  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  widow 
who  is  obviously  in  need  of  a  family  wage,  and  they  hastily  recom- 
mend "mothers'  pensions."  They  refer  to  the  United  States  as 
having  "solved"  this  problem  by  means  of  mothers'  pension  laws, 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  how  satisfactory  our  American  laws 
may  be  in  practice.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  working  mother  is  con- 
cerned, the  majority  really  go  back  to  the  old  poor-law  system 
and  recommend  that  wages  should  be  supplemented  out  of  taxes  in 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  cliiklren  the  woman  may  have  to 
support.  Would  the  majority  apply  this,  by  the  way,  to  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  and  to  deserted  wives? 

It  is,  however,  when  the  committee  come  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion between  the  wages  of  women  and  men  in  the  same  occupation 
that  the  real  battle  begins,  and  here  lies  the  chief  interest  of  the 
report.  For  the  first  time  we  have  an  attempt  to  state  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  modern  use  of  the  old  once  respected  formula 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  a  formula  which  in  an  earlier  day  ap- 
peared to  carry  with  it  implications  of  justice  and  fair  dealing 
but  which  has  failed  in  practice  because  of  the  immense  difficul- 
ties in  the  way   of  determining  what   constitutes   "equal   work." 

Miss  Mary  MacArthur,  representing  the  National  Federation 
of  Women  Workers,  protested  in  her  testimony  (Cmd.  167,  p. 
15)  that  "equal  pay  for  equal  work — meaning  equal  pay  for  iden- 
tical work — is,  in  practice  and  always  will  be,  a  useless  formula." 
Miss  MacArthur  contended  that  in  cases  where  the  work  is  abso- 
lutely identical  there  are  few  employers  who  will  admit  this  fact 
without  qualification.  The  formula  imposes  the  onus  of  proof  on 
the  individual  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  convincing  evi- 
dence. The  men  have  almost  certainly  gone  before  the  women 
start  on  the  work,  and  no  reliable  figures  probably  exist  of  the 
men's  output.  The  employer  alone  possesses  exact  statistics  of 
the  present  output.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  bulk  of  the 
work  going  through  the  factory  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
processes  often  vary,  so  as  to  make  any  exact  comparison  almost 
impossible.  The  policy  of  equal  pay  for  identical  work,  or 
even  the  policy  of  comparative  equality  of  cost  to  the  employer  as 
between  men  and  women,  will  therefore  in  practice  prove  a  means 
of  subdividing  and  lowering  the  rate  and  would  certainly  result  in 
the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  life. 

The  majority  report  acknowledges  that  the  rejection  of  the 
old  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  formula,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  more  workable  principle  "equal  time  rates"  or  the  "rate  for 
the  job"  was  urged  upon  them  by  the  "Women's  Unions  and  So- 
cieties connected  with  labor,  and  by  practically  all  the  general  and 
mixed  unions.  It  was  urged  with  force  by  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  .  .  ."  Nevertheless,  the 
Committee  recommend  the  old  formula  which  they  re-define  as 
"pay  in  proportion  to  efficient  output."  The  effect  of  the  new 
formula  would,  they  thought,  tend  to  diminish  the  employment  of 
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women,  and  this  might  have  serious  consequences.  "We  are  un- 
able," say  the  committee,  to  "recommend  at  this  juncture  of  the 
national  life  a  change  bringing  such  doubtful  advantages  to  men 
and  fraught  with  such  serious  injury  to  women  as  we  believe  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  formula  'equal-time  rates.'  "  This 
possibility  of  a  decline  in  the  employment  of  women  resulting  from 
the  adoption  of  "equal-time  rates"  is  discussed  by  numerous  wit- 
nesses. Miss  MacArthur  held  that  to  give  to  the  women  who  took 
on  a  man's  work,  the  man's  rate  for  the  job  would  tend  to  exclude 
women  if  they  were  of  lower  economic  value  to  the  employer.  In 
such  cases  (e.g.,  where  the  work  is  especially  laborious)  she  holds 
that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that  the  employ- 
ment of  women 

should  be  made  economically  advantageous  to  the  employer.  ...  In 
normal  times  women  are  only  employed  on  heavy  laboring  work  on 
account  of  their  cheapness.  The  Federation  think  this  highly  unde- 
sirable and  press  for  the  rate  for  the  job  even  more  strongly  in  the 
cases  where  the  figures  of  production  show  that  the  woman  is  under- 
taking tasks  for  which  she  is  not  fitted. 

Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  also  faced  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  women  employed  if  the  labor  formula  were  accepted. 
"The  principle  of  determining  a  ratio  between  the  economic  value 
of  men  and  women  and  paying  wages  accordingly  is  not  work- 
able," said  Mr.  Cole  (Cmd.  167,  p.  46).  Equal  pay  for  the  same 
occupation  must  be  insisted  upon.  This  would  tend  to  drive 
women  out  of  industries  where  they  are  not  of  equal  economic 
value  to  employers. 

But  the  case  against  the  old  formula  is  put  so  persuasively  and 
so  conclusively  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  quote  further  from  other  testimony  representing  this  point  of 
view.  Mrs.  Webb  challenges  the  recommendation  of  a  lower  sub- 
sistence wage  for  women  and  the  justification  of  the  lower  wage 
on  the  ground  that  women  have  no  family  obligation.  Mrs.  Webb 
sees  no  possibility  of  making  provision  for  dependents  by  means 
of  wages  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  actual  family  obliga- 
tions of  the  persons  concerned.  Tlie  employers  will  not  listen  to 
any  genuine  apportionment  of  wages  according  to  the  number  of 
dependents,  because  they  necessarily  insist  on  limiting  the  amount 
that  they  pay  to  each  operator  to  the  value  to  themselves  of  the 
service  performed.  But  what,  precisely,  is  meant  by  family  ob- 
ligations ? 
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In  addition  to  children,  many  wage-earners  of  either  sex  support, 
wholly  or  in  part,  an  invalid  wife  (or  husband),  a  superannuated 
father,  a  widowed  mother,  an  orphan  brother  or  sister,  aged  grand- 
parents. .  .  .  Now  (such)  family  obligations  .  .  .  are  common  to 
wage-earners  of  both  sexes.  ...  It  has  been  suggested  .  .  .  that 
wage-earning  women,  as  a  whole,  pay  more  towards  the  support  of 
their  parents  and  other  relatives  than  wage-earning  men  do. 

The  principle  of  determining  wages  by  family  obligations  has 
not,  says  Mrs.  Webb,  been  adopted  when  it  is  a  question  of  pay- 
ing more  where  there  are  dependents,  but  it  is  "habitually  pleaded 
as  a  complete  justification  for  the  existence  of  a  female  rate,  out 
of  all  proportion  lower  than  the  male  rate." 

As  to  "equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  Mrs.  Webb  regards  this  as 
a  fashionable  formula  at  the  moment  but  not  as  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple since  there  is  no  common  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  She 
shows  that  it  is  diversely  interpreted  as:  (1)  equal  pay  for  equal 
efforts  and  sacrifices;  (2)  equal  pay  for  equal  product;  and  (3) 
equal  pay  for  equal  value  to  the  employer.  "Hence  any  adop- 
tion of  the  formula  would  lead  to  endless  misunderstandings  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  and  increased  industrial  friction." 
The  popular  interpretation  has  perhaps  been  the  second ;  but 
even  equal  piece  rates  for  men  and  women  (as  distinguished  from 
equal  time  rates)  are  opposed  by  many  employers.  Witness  the 
testimony  of  one  employer  who  claims  that  piece  work  rates  as  be- 
tween men  and  women  should  "vary  according  to  the  different  per- 
centages of  'overhead  charges'  that  particular  classes  of  opera- 
tives are  said  to  involve" ;  and  the  testimony  of  another  employer 
who  justifies  lower  piece  work  rates  for  women  because  "a  woman 
has  not  the  same  potential  value  as  a  man."  Therefore  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  "equal  pay  for  equal  product"  interpreta- 
tion and  a  "woman's  rate"  not  corresponding  with  or  propor- 
tionate to  any  differences  in  output. 

As  to  the  third  interpretation,  Mrs.  Webb  notes  the  objection 
employers  have  urged  that  in  particular  occupations  the  great 
bulk  of  women  are  less  efficient  than  the  common  run  of  men. 
Broadly  speaking,  says  Mrs.  Webb,  in  some  occupations  this 
may  be  true;  but  this  does  not  in  itself  justify  the  existence  of  a 
male  occupational  rate  and  a  female  occupational  rate  for  the 
same  work.     Mrs.  Webb  says: 

I  see  no  justification  for  classifying  together  all  the  workers  of  one 
sex,  and  subjecting  them  all  to  a  differential  rate.  It  is  admitted  that 
some  women  arc,  in  nearly  all  occupations,   found  to  be  superior  in 
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efficiency  to  the  common  run  of  men ;  and  I  can  discover  no  ground 
for  penalizing  these  exceptional  women  because  of  the  industrial  in- 
feriority of  the  mass  of  their  colleagues.  Exactly  the  same  would  be 
true  if,  in  certain  occupations  requiring  brute  strength  (such  as  steel 
smelting)  the  workers  were  classified  irrespective  of  sex,  according  to 
whether  they  were  over  or  below  five-feet-five  in  height,  or  nine  stone 
in  weight. 

Moreover,  if  women  are  inferior  industrially,  and,  in  a  given  oc- 
cupation, for  example,  the  work  of  three  Avomen  is  in  general 
only  equal  to  the  work  of  two  men,  Mrs.  Webb  sees  here  not  an 
argument  for  a  lower  occupational  rate  for  women  but  an  argu- 
ment for  the  emplo^micnt  of  men. 

It  is  clearly  uneconomical  for  the  community  to  exact  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  three  women  for  output  which  could  be  produced  by 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  two  men.  Hence  there  is  no  public  ad- 
vantage but  actually  a  sheer  national  loss  in  bribing  the  employer  by 
permitting  him  to  pay  lower  wages,  or  to  make  special  deductions 
from  the  occupational  rate  to  get  his  work  done  by  workers  indus- 
trially less  efficient — whether  women  or  men — as  long  as  many  more 
efficient  workers  for  the  task  required  are  available. 

Mrs.  Webb's  unassailable  logic  could  not  convince  her  col- 
leagues because  the  questions  of  women's  employment  are  not  now 
and,  in  any  near  future,  will  not  be  decided  by  weight  of  argu- 
ment. They  will  be  decided  by  weight  of  tradition,  social  pre- 
judices, and  expediency  in  the  narrow  sense.  But  Mrs.  Webb  has 
made  so  brilliant  a  statement  of  the  case  for  the  abolition  of 
"women's  rates"  that  her  report  should  have  great  value  as  an 
educational  document,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  recently  issued 
cheap  reprint^  of  it  will  find  its  way  to  this  country. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  the  valu- 
able collection  of  material  in  the  report  and  in  the  appendices  con- 
taining the  summaries  of  evidence.  Especial  mention  must  be 
made,  however,  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  six  English  econo- 
mists. Professors  Cannan,  Pigou,  Bowley,  and  Gonner,  Mr.  Henry 
Clay,  and  I\Ir.  J.  H.  Jones.  Professor  Cannan's  characteristically 
pungent  statement  follows  the  main  lines  of  his  analysis  of  the 
subject  of  women's  work  in  Wealth  (1913)  ;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  reader,  he  expands  delightfully  his  earlier  statement. 

Edith  Abbott. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

1  The  Wages  of  Men  and  Women:  Should  They  he  Equal?  by  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  published  l)y  the  Fabian  Society  and  by  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  pp.  79. 
A  rc]irint  of  the  Minority  Report,  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Webb. 
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NEW    BOOKS 

Alford,  L.  p.  The  status  of  industrial  relations.  (New  York: 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  29  West  39th  St.  1920. 
Pp.  39.) 

Babson,  R.  W.  W.  B.  Wilson  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  (New 
York:    Brentano's.     1919.     Pp.  276.     $2.) 

From  interviews  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  eo-workcrs  the  author 
has  prepared  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  first  representative  of 
organized  labor  to  attain  a  cabinet  position.  Mr.  Wilson's  life  is 
followed  from  his  boyhood  in  Scotland;  his  early  coming  to  Ameri- 
ca, work  in  a  cobbler's  shop,  in  coal  mines,  and  on  railroads ;  the 
six  years  in  Congress,  the  creation  of  tlie  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  appointment  as  the  first  Secretary.  There  are 
abundant  quotations  from  Mr.  Wilson's  writings  and  reports. 

Basset,  W.  R.  When  the  workmen  help  yon  manage.  (New  York: 
Century  Co.     1920.     Pp.  vi,  266.     $2.) 

Bloomfield,  D.  Selected  articles  on  modern  industrial  movements. 
(New  York:    H.W.Wilson.     1919.     Pp.377.     $1.80.) 

The  articles  are  grouped  under  Workers'  cooperative  movement; 
Syndicalism,  industrial  unionism,  and  the  I.  W.  W. ;  Shop  stewards ; 
Scientific  management;  Guild  socialism;  Management  sharing; 
Bolshevism ;  Labor  parties ;  and  Industrial  reconstruction  programs. 
There  is  a  bibliography  of  twelve  pages  with  a  serviceable  index. 

Brooks.  J.  G.  Labor's  challenge  to  the  social  order;  democracy  its 
ozcn  critic  and  educator.     (Ncav  York:  Macmillan.      1920.     $2.25.) 

Brauer,  T.  Das  Recht  auf  Arbeit.  (Jena:  Fischer.  1919.  Pp.52. 
3  M.) 

Bullock,  E.  D.  and  Johnson,  J.  E.  Employment  of  women.  De- 
baters' handbook  series.  Second  and  enlarged  edition.  (New 
York:    H.  W.  Wilson.     1920.     Pp.  214.     $1.25.) 

Contains  27  pages  of  bibliographies ;  50  pages  of  supplementary 
material  are  added  for  this  new  edition,  originally  published  in 
1911. 

Carson,  J.  O.  International  laws  of  trade  unions;  laws  of  injunctions, 
picketing,  boycotts  and  conspiracies  as  found  in  labor  cases,  with 
leading  illustrative  cases.     (Indianapolis:   Author.     1919.     Pp.658.) 

Clark,  N.  M.  Common  sense  in  labor  management.  (New  York: 
Harper.     1919.     Pp.  218.     $4.) 

CoLViN,  F.  H.  Labor  turnover,  loyalty  and  output.  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill.      1919.     Pp.   152.     $1.50.) 

For  the  reader  who  is  entirely  unfamiliar  with  present-day  de- 
velopments in  industrial  relations,  the  book  will  afford  a  valuable, 
thougli  by  no  means  comprrlicnsive,  introduction.  Its  subtitle  is 
"a  consideration  of  the  trend  of  the  times  as  shown  by  the  results 
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of  war  activities  in  the  machine  shops  and  elsewhere."  It  gives  a 
brief  survey  of  the  much  discussed  "human  element/'  securing  in- 
terest in  quality  of  output,  and  recent  developments  in  shop  in- 
struction, and  concludes  with  brief  chapters  on  the  employment 
manager,  the  latest  ideas  of  leading  men,  and  collective  bargaining, 
in  which  last  chapter  dealing  with  the  union  is  recommended  and 
a  plan  for  profit  sharing  suggested. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  little  attention  is 
given  directly  to  labor  turnover,  and  no  discussion  of  methods  of 
measuring  it.  The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  two 
chapters  on  industrial  training,  which  are  valuable  because  they  are 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  technical  engineer  as  well  as  that 
of  industrial  relations.  A  considerable  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
book  consists  of  extensive  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Wolf  and  other  writers.  The  book  is  well  illustrated— almost  too 
Avell,  in  fact,  as  the  reader  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the 
illustrations  are  really  typical  of  training  conditions  in  the  shop. 

Incidentally,  the  reviewer  doubts  whether  Mr.  Colvin's  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  abandonment  of  apprenticeship  (p.  6)  is 
correct.  A.  B.  Wolfe. 

Commons,   J.   R.     Industrial  goodwill.      (New   York:    McGraw-Hill. 
1919.     Pp.  213.     $2.) 

Though  in  part  a  plea  for  a  type  of  management  which  attains 
its  ends  through  winning  and  holding  the  goodwill  of  employees,  the 
book  is  more  than  this.  The  author  discusses  briefly  most  of  the 
phases  of  the  labor  problem:  theories  of  labor,  security,  solidarity, 
insurance,  health,  democracy,  shop  education,  loyalty,  personality, 
functions  of  unions  and  legislation,  industrial  cycles,  and  related 
topics.  The  chapters  are  of  unequal  merit.  Those  on  goodwill, 
the  shop,  loyalty  and  personality,  strike  the  reviewer  as  very  sug- 
gestive of  new  developments  in  management,  while  the  chapter  on 
democracy  is  in  many  respects  disappointing. 

The  following  excerpts  indicate  the  trend  of  the  author's  ideas 
better  than  could  a  general  statement.  "But  goodwill  is  reciprocity. 
It  is  not  government  at  all  but  mutual  concession.  It  yields  as 
much  to  the  prejudices  and  passions,  to  the  conservatism  and  even 
suspicions  of  patrons,  as  it  does  to  scientific  knowledge  of  what  is 
good  for  them.  Goodwill  is  not  necessarily  a  virtuous  will  or  a  lov- 
ing will,  it  is  a  beneficial  reciprocity  of  wills,  and  whether  there  is 
really  a  benefit  or  really  a  reciprocity,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
mutual  good  feeling  as  much  as  a  matter  of  science.  ...  It  is  that 
unknown  factor  pervading  the  business  as  a  whole,  which  cannot  be 
broken  up  and  measured  off  in  motions  and  parts  of  motion,  for  it  is 
not  science  but  personality.  ...  It  is  the  corporate  character  of 
goodwill  that  makes  its  value  uncertain  and  problematical.  A  cor- 
poration is  said  to  have  no  soul.  But  goodwill  is  its  soul.  A  cor- 
poration owns  its  goodwill,  and  the  value  of  goodwill  is  reflected  in 
its  stocks  and  bonds  .  .  .  Industrial  goodwill  is  a  valuable  asset  like 
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commercial  goodwill  and  good  credit,  and  becomes  so,  more  and  more 
in  proportion  as  laborers  acquire  more  liberty,  power,  intelligence 
and  more  inclination  to  assert  their  liberties." 

Arthur  E.  Swanson. 

Danty-Lafrance,  L.  Coviment  etablir  les  salaires  de  demain?  Avan- 
tages  et  fonctionnement  d'uu  systeme  de  salaires  a  primes  d'activite. 
(Paris:    Dunod  &  Pinat.     1919.     Pp.  64.) 

Frankel  and  Fleisher.  The  human  factor  in  industry.  (New 
York:    Macmillan.     1920.     $3.) 

Faust,  L.  Plain  truths  about  the  industrial  problems.  (Rockford, 
111.:     Mechanics'  Machine  Co.     1919.     Pp.  75.     25c.) 

Fay,  a.  H.  Accidents  at  metallurgical  works  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  lUlS.  (Washington:  Bureau  of  Mines. 
1920.     Pp.  23.) 

Gearhart,  E.  B.  List  of  references  on  xoorhshop  committees.  (Bos- 
ton:   Special  Libraries,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  5.) 

Gompers,  S.  Labor  and  the  common  welfare.  (New  York:  Dutton. 
1919.     Pp.  ix,  306.     $3.) 

The  editor,  Mr.  Hayes  Robbins,  has  brought  together  extracts 
from  Mr.  Gompers'  articles  and  addresses  made  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years  and  grouped  them  in  chapters,  as  follows:  The 
philosophy  of  trade  unionism ;  Labor  and  the  community ;  Labor 
and  the  law;  Labor's  stand  on  public  issues;  The  political  policy  of 
organized  labor;  Labor's  place  in  modern  progress;  Organized 
labor's  challenge  to  socialism  and  revolution;  Labor  in  the  war  for 
democracy  and  liberty. 

Hamon,  a.  Le  mouvement  ouvrier  en  Grande  Bretagne.  (Paris: 
Librairie  du  Parti  Socialiste  et  de  I'Humanite.     1919.     1.25  fr.) 

Hartmann,  G.  Funfzig  Jahre  deutsche  Gexverhvereine  (Hirsch- 
Duncker).     (Jena:    Fischer.     1918.     Pp.  32.     1,20  M.) 

Ladd,  M.  B.  List  of  references  on  the  right  to  strike.  (Boston: 
Special  Libraries.     1919.     Pp.  16.) 

Price,  E.  M.  Changes  in  the  industrial  occupations  of  women  in  the 
environment  of  Montreal  during  the  period  of  the  war,  1914--1918. 
(Montreal:  Canadian  Reconstruction  Association.  1919.  Pp.  86.) 
Presents  a  personal  investigation  into  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  war  in  the  industrial  activity  of  Montreal.  Chapter  1  gives 
details  in  regard  to  eight  munition  plants;  chapter  2,  investigation 
of  railway  shops ;  chapter  3,  factories ;  chapter  4,  wholesale  houses ; 
chapter  5,  departmental  stores  and  miscellaneous  enterprises ;  chap- 
ter 6,  banks.  Attention  is  given  to  comparative  wages  of  men  and 
women  workers,  sources  of  labor  supply,  and  proportion  of  mar- 
ried women. 

Reade,  W.  H.  V.  The  revolt  of  labour  against  civili::ation.  (New 
York:    Longmans.     1919.     Pp.  80.     $1.) 
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Ryan,  J.  A.     A  living  "wage.     (New  York:    Macmillan.     1920.     $2.) 

Sachs,  H.  Enticiclilungstendensen  in  der  Arheitsnachweishewegung. 
(Jena:    Fischer,     1919.     Pp.  Q5.     6.25  M.) 

Valdour,  J.  L'ouvrier  espagnol,  observations  vecues.  (Paris:  Rous- 
seau.    1919.     Pp.  374.     4.50  fr.) 

VovARD,  A.  Les  institutions  fondamentales  de  la  nouvelle  organisa- 
tion du  travail  en  Espagne.     (Paris:    Musee  Social.     1920.) 

Warren,  K.  List  of  references  on  labor  turnover.  (Boston:  Special 
Libraries,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  5.) 

Webb,  S.  and  B.  The  history  of  trade  unionism.  Revised  and  en- 
larged edition.     (New  York:    Longmans.     1920.     Pp.  784.     $7.50.) 

The  American  labor  year  book,  1919-1920.  Edited  by  Alexander 
Trachtenberg.  (New  York:  The  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 
1920.     Pp.  447.) 

The  third  Labor  Year  Book  follows  the  general  outline  of  the 
second.  Like  the  preceding  volume,  it  is  an  excellent  source-book 
for  all  interested  in  the  present  industrial  situation.  The  parts  de- 
voted to  Labor  in  the  War  and  The  Labor  ]^Iovement  in  the  United 
States  are  of  especial  importance.  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  the  prosecution  of  socialists  and  others  under  the  Espionage  acts. 
The  story  of  the  general  strike  in  Seattle  in  February,  1919,  is 
quite  different  from  the  typical  statement  found  in  the  conservative 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Mayor  Hanson  does  not  stand  out  as 
an  heroic  figure.  Interesting  accounts  are  given  of  certain  new  and 
significant  organizations  such  as  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  America,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  Library 
Employees'  Union,  the  office  workers'  union,  the  Boston  Trade 
Union  College,  the  Non-Partisan  League,  the  Communist  Party,  and 
the  Communist-Labor  Party. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reviewer,  the  Year 
Book  does  not  contain  an  account  of  the  attitudes  taken  by  the  vari- 
ous religious  denominations  toward  labor  and  capital;  and  no 
worth-while  statement  is  offered  of  the  development  of  the  shop 
committee  sj^stem.  While  the  volume  bears  the  imprint  of  the  so- 
cialist, it  manifests  much  less  of  class  or  partisan  bias  than  do  many 
articles  and  volumes  prepared  and  circulated  by  ultra-conservative 
organizations.  Frank  T.  Carlton. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  New  Zealand.  (Boston:  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board.     1919.     Pp.  46.) 

Docket  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  (Washington:  Bureau  of 
Applied  Economics,  921  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W.     5  vols.     $100.) 

The  eight-hour  day  in  federal  and  state  legislation.  (Washington: 
Supt.  Docs.     1919.     Pp.  19.) 

Industrial  reconstruction  problems.     Complete  report  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  national  conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Industrial  Engineers.     (New  York.      1920,     Pp.   197.) 

Report  of  proceedings  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  9  to  2S,  1919.  (Washington:  American 
Federation  of  Labor.     1919.     Pp.  491.) 

Wages  in  various  industries.  A  summary  of  wage  movements  during 
the  tear.  (Washington:  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics.  1919. 
Pp.  62.) 

A  works  council  manual.  Research  report  no.  26.  (Boston:  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.      1920.     Pp.  32.) 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

NEW   BOOKS 

Beebe,  D.  E.  Retail  credits  and  collections.  (New  York:  Harper. 
1919.     Pp.  248.     $1.50.) 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  Harper's  Retail  Business  Series 
and  is  intended  to  be  a  "brief  working-manual  for  retailers."  The 
book  will  be  of  much  more  value  to  a  merchant  in  search  of  a  com- 
pendium of  useful  information  and  practical  suggestions  with  regard 
to  credits  and  collections  than  to  the  economist  in  search  of  a  care- 
fully wrought  scientific  analysis  of  the  subject.  The  opening  chap- 
ter is  given  over  to  arguments — some  of  which  are  not  altogether 
convincing — against  doing  a  "strictly  cash  business."  Then  follow 
a  treatment  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  selling  goods  on  credit 
and  the  determination  of  credit  and  collection  policies.  Parts  II 
and  III  of  the  book  deal  respectively  with  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  credit  office  and  part  IV  with  the  collection  of  ac- 
counts. Since  the  author  is  much  more  concerned  with  the  "how" 
than  the  "why"  of  his  problem,  the  chapters  which  comprise  these 
portions  of  the  work  abound  in  detailed  advice,  accompanied  by 
illustrations  and  forms   from  actual  business. 

G.    W^.    DoWRIE. 

Bexsox,  R.  State  credit  and  banking  during  the  war  and  after;  a 
suggestion  for  a  central  institution  to  provide  means  for  after-war 
development  by  enabling  holders  of  government  securities  to  borroxv 
thereon.     (New  York:    Macmillan.      1920.     Pp.   57.) 

Beyer,  W.  C.  and  others.  Workingmens  standard  of  living  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Phila- 
delphia.    (New  York:   Macmillan.     1919.     Pp.  x,  125.     $2.25.) 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  scientific  adjustment  of  the  wages  of 
the  unskilled  employees  of  Philadelphia,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  undertook  the  determination  of  a  "fair  standard  of  living" 
for  workingmen.  An  intensive  investigation  of  the  details  of  ex- 
penditures by  2G0  Philadelphia  industrial  families  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  "goods"  standard. 
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This  standard  includes  a  typical  house  and  enough  coal  and  gas 
to  heat  and  light  it^  a  dietary  yielding  3150  calories  per  man  per 
day,  a  year's  supply  of  clothing  for  the  normal  family,  708  street 
car  fares,  and  certain  supplies  and  services  for  cleaning.  This  list 
of  "specified"  requirements  can  be  taken  into  the  market  any  day 
for  price  quotations.  To  the  sum  thus  obtained  21  per  cent  is  added 
to  cover  health,  recreation,  education,  and  incidentals.  Thus  the 
money  cost  of  the  fair  standard  can  be  traced  from  month  to  month. 
In  the  fall  of  1918  this  cost  was  set  at  $1636.79. 

The  authors  recommend:  (1)  that  Philadelphia  through  a  proper 
committee  regularly  ascertain  the  cost  of  a  fair  standard  of  living 
just  before  budget  making  time;  (2)  that  no  manual  worker  above 
apprentice  grade  be  paid  less  than  this  cost;  (3)  that  the  goods 
standard  be  revised  quinquennially ;  and  (4)  that  similar  standards 
be  devised  for  adjusting  the  pay  of  members  of  other  occupational 
groups. 

This  study  bears  every  evidence  of  careful  compilation  and  of 
good  judgment.  The  tables  are  well  designed,  the  charts  are  il- 
luminating, and  the  specifications  for  the  "goods"  standard  are 
reasonable  and  practicable.  The  only  regret  is  that  a  book  fur- 
nishing a  goods  standard  of  living  should  have  been  published  at 
the  close  of  1919  with  the  money  expression  of  that  standard  in 
terms  of  1918  prices. 

F.  A.  Streightoff. 

Brannan,  J.  D.,  editor.  The  negotiable  instruments  law,  annotated 
with  references  to  English  bills  of  exchange  act  and  with  the  cases 
under  the  negotiable  instruments  law  and  the  bills  of  exchange  act 
and  comments  thereon.  Third  edition,  revised.  (Cincinnati:  W. 
H.  Anderson  Co.     1919.     Pp.  Ixviii,  622.) 

BuNGE,  A.  E.  The  coefficient  of  money  correction.  The  use  of  index 
numbers  in  the  determination  of  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money.     (Buenos  Aires:   Author.     1920.     Pp.22.) 

Chafee,  Z.,  Jr.  Cases  on  negotiable  instruments,  supplementary  to 
Ames's  cases  on  bills  and  notes.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Z.  Chafee,  Jr. 
1919.     Pp.  106.) 

Combat.  Banques  et  operations  de  banque.  Vol.  I,  Operations  de 
banque.     Second  edition.      (Paris:    Berger-Levrault.     1919.) 

Combat.  Les  effets  de  commerce.  Second  edition.  (Paris:  Berger- 
Levrault.      1919.     6.50  fr.) 

GuENTHER,  A.  Kriegslohne  und  -preise  und  ihre  EinwirJcung  auf 
Kaufkraft  und  Lebenskosten.  (Jena:  Fischer.  1919.  Pp.  iv,  86. 
3  M.) 

Hartfield,  J.  W.  Hartfleld's  sterling  conversion  tables,  sterling  into 
American  currency  and  vice  versa.  Supplement.  (New  York: 
Author.     1919.     Pp.  SS.) 
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Hawtrey,  R.  G.  Currency  and  credit.  (London:  Longmans.  1919. 
Pp.  vii,  393.     $5.) 

Kimball,  I.  Thrift  in  France;  its  bearing  upon  reconstruction  and 
•what  ice  can  learn  from  it.     (New  York:  La  France,  220  W.  42d  St. 

1919.  Pp.  16.) 

KiRKBRiDE,  F.  B.  and  Sterrett,  J.  E.  The  modern  trust  company. 
New  edition,  revised.      (New  York:    Macmillan.     1920.     $6.) 

Knibbs,  G.  H.  Prices,  purchasing-power  of  money,  wages,  trade 
unions,  unemployment,  and  general  industrial  conditions,  1918. 
(Melbourne:  Bureau  of  Census  &  Statistics.  1919.  Pp.  268. 
2s.  6d.) 

Contains  graphs  showing  purchasing  power  of  money  for  food 
and  groceries,  and  rent  in  different  cities ;  tables  giving  index  num- 
bers for  rents;  a  map  showing  relative  cost  of  food  and  house  rent 
in  relation  to  distribution  of  population ;  and  curves  of  wage  index- 
numbers.  Section  XVII  summarizes  international  labor  statistics. 
An  elaborate  appendix  discusses  price  indexes,  their  nature  and 
limitations,  the  technique  of  computing  them,  and  their  application 
in  ascertaining  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

KxiFFix,  W.  H.  The  practical  work  of  a  bank.  Fifth  edition,  re- 
vised.    (New  York:    Bankers  Pub.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  xi,  eOi.) 

Lavergne,  B.     La  Banque  d'Algerie.     Son  activite.     (Paris:    Tenin. 

1920.  3  fr.) 

Lorenzen,  E.  G.  The  conflict  of  laws  relating  to  bills  and  notes. 
(New  Haven:   Yale  Univ.  Press.     1919.     Pp.  337.) 

McCaleb,  W.  F.  Present  and  past  banking  in  Mexico.  (New  York: 
Harper.     1920.     $2.) 

Meyer,  C.  A.  Mercantile  credits  and  collections.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.    1919.     Pp.  XX,  302.     $3.50.) 

A  practical  credit  man  has  written  this  book  for  credit  men  and 
others  who  have  a  practical  interest  in  the  subject  of  credits  and 
collections.  He  has  succeeded  in  laying  down  practical  working 
policies  without  burdening  his  treatment  with  laborious  detail.  In 
part  I  he  presents,  first,  what  he  considers  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  credit  and  credit  granting  and,  second,  the  collection  and 
interpretation  of  credit  information.  Part  II  deals  with  mercan- 
tile collections  including  the  functions  of  a  good  collector,  the  most 
approved  methods  of  making  collections,  and  the  operation  of  the 
bankruptcy  law.  So  important  does  he  consider  the  last-named 
topic  to  the  credit  man  that  he  has  given  over  the  whole  of  part 
III  to  the  text  of  the  federal  bankruptcy  act.  The  appendix  con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  requirements  of  each  state  with  respect  to 
conditional  sales  contracts  together  with  sample  forms  of  these  in- 
struments. Although  the  work  is  thus  intended  to  be  a  practical 
handbook  for  business  men,  it  contains  much  material  that  will  be 
of  use  to  the  teacher  of  merchandising.  G.  W.  D, 
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Ottolenghi,  C.  Calcolo  del  indice  ponderato  dei  prezzi  all'ingrosso 
in  Italia  dal  1910  al  1916.     (Rome:    Athenaeum.     1920.) 

Park,  O.  A.  Annotated  hanking  laws  of  Georgia.  (Atlanta:  Harri- 
son Co.,  4  E.  Hunter  St.     1920.     $6.) 

Stephinger,  L.  Wert  und  Geld.  Grundziige  einer  Wirtschaftslehre. 
(Tubingen:   Mohr.     1918.     9  M.) 

Venn,  T.  J.  U.  S.  three  dollar  gold  pieces,  large  U.  S.  cents,  U.  S. 
half  cents,  U.  S.  bronze  two-cent  pieces.  (Chicago:  R.  Thomas. 
1919.) 

Warburg,  P.  M.  Fiscal  and  currency  standards  as  the  future  meas- 
ure of  the  credit  of  nations.  Address  before  Second  Pan-American 
Financial  Conference,  January  22,  1920.  (New  York:  Author. 
1920.     Pp.  23.) 

Whitaker,  a.  C.  Foreign  exchange.  (New  York:  Appleton.  1919. 
Pp.  xiv,  646.     $5.) 

The  subject  of  foreign  exchange  is  dealt  with  in  the  narrower, 
and  at  the  same  time,  conventional  sense,  as  meaning  the  commer- 
cial paper  and  other  financial  media  of  international  trade  or  the 
checks,  drafts,  bills  and  specie  utilized  therein.  The  author  has 
successfully  combined  a  practical  business  manual  and  a  treatise  in 
political  economy.  As  a  technical  dissertation  on  the  exchanges 
pure  and  simple  the  book  will  be  of  interest  to  bankers,  exchange 
traders,  money  brokers,  and  the  like.  As  an  economic  treatise  on 
the  principles  of  foreign  exchange  it  will  unfold  to  the  general  stu- 
dent, who  has  to  begin  the  subject  with  its  very  alphabet,  so  to 
speak,  the  intricacies  involved  in  the  problem  of  international  means 
of  payment. 

To  explain  the  operations  of  foreign  exchanges  in  a  simple  man- 
ner is  not  easy  and  the  erratic  movements  of  rates  brought  on  by  the 
war  has  not  been  conducive  to  greater  simplicity  of  the  task.  That 
the  author  has  been  able  to  organize  his  material  so  as  to  present 
concretely  and  concisely  the  theory  and  practice  of  an  always  diffi- 
cult subject  is  especially  gratifying. 

In  the  first  four  chapters  a  comprehensive  foundation  is  laid  for 
the  remainder  of  the  book.  There  are  taken  up  here  such  matters 
as  financial  instruments  for  effecting  payments,  negotiability  of  com- 
mercial paper,  computations  involving  discount  and  interest,  and 
the  general  subject  of  commercial  banking.  Chapters  V  to  XXI 
inclusive  deal  respectively  with  the  rates  of  exchange,  the  docu- 
mentary trade  bill,  the  bank  credit  and  letter  of  credit,  foreign 
money  market  factors,  the  purchase  of  bills  for  direct  credit  to  the 
foreign  balance,  dealings  of  a  more  involved  character,  invest- 
ment in  exchange,  borrowing  by  means  of  exchange,  speculation  in 
exchange,  arbitrage,  coinage  laws  and  exchange  rates,  mint  price 
and  market  price  of  gold,  standard  money,  representative  money, 
monetary  systems  of  the  leading  nations,  specie  shipments,  and  the 
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theory  of  the   exchange  rates.     There   is   also  an   addendum  -which 
discusses  the  question  of  dollar  exchange.  , 

This  volume  is  probably  in  many  ways  the  most  satisfactory  that 
has  appeared  up  to  the  present  time  on  foreign  exchange.  By  al- 
lowing himself  over  600  pages  the  author  has  been  able  to  treat 
thoroughly  many  points  that  necessarily  could  not  be  given  proper 
consideration  in  a  work  of  much  smaller  size.  However^  he  prop- 
erly recognizes  that  no  single  book  can  completely  cover  from  all 
angles  such  complex  matter  as  foreign  exchange.  But  much  credit 
should  be  given  him  for  guiding  the  reader  far  along  the  thorny 
pathway  of  international  exchange.  M.  J.  Shugrue. 

VVyman,  a.  Can  the  dollar  come  back?  (New  York:  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  30  Church  St.     1920.     Pp.  22.) 

York.  T.  Foreign  exchange,  theory  and  practice.  (New  York:  Ro- 
nald.    1920.     Pp.  182.     $2.50.) 

An  analysis  of  the  high  cost  of  living  problem.  (Washington:  H.  N. 
Shenton.  Reconstruction  Research  Division,  U.  S.  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.     1920.     Pp.  23.) 

Bank  and  public  holidays  throughout  the  rvorld.  (New  York:  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.      1920.     Pp.   173.) 

The  cost  of  living  among  xaage-earncrs,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  November, 
1919.  Research  report  no.  24.  (Boston:  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.     1920.     Pp.  vii,  21.) 

Federal  reserve  act  as  amended  to  December  2^,  1919.  (New  York: 
National  Bank  of  Commerce.     1920.     Pp.  85.) 

Federal  reserve  act  as  amended,  with  regulations.  (New  York:  Irv- 
ing National  Bank.     1920.     Pp.  95.) 

Food  prices.  Transactions  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 
(San  Francisco:    The  Secretary,  153  Kearny  St.      1920.     Pp.  40.) 

Foreign  financing  under  the  Edge  act.  (New  York:  Guaranty  Trust 
Co!     1920.     Pp.  40.) 

The  gold  situation.     (New  York:  Guaranty  Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.6.) 

How  business  with  foreign  countries  is  financed.  (New  York:  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.  55.) 

Operations  of  the  postal  savings  system,  balance  sheet  and  various 
papers  giving  detailed  information  in  respect  to  operation  during 
fiscal  year  1919.  H.  Doc.  460.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1919. 
Pp.  44.) 

Our  vanishing  gold  reserve.     Graphic  presentation  of  vital  financial 

facts.     (Washington:    American  ^Mining  Congress.     1920.     Pp.  27.) 

Contains  a  paper  by  George  E.  Roberts  on  "Present  condition  of 

the  gold-mining  industry,  a  matter  of  public  concern"  and  one  by 

John   Clausen   on   "Gold   excise   and   premium   proposal   free   from 
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monetary  entanglements."  Tables  and  charts,  with  text,  illustrate: 
the  gold  stock  of  the  United  States ;  expansion  of  federal  reserve 
note  circulation ;  relation  of  federal  reserve  net  deposits  to  note 
liability ;  imports  and  exports  of  gold ;  gold  production  of  the  world ; 
increased  cost  of  gold-mining  supplies;  and  gold  consumption  in 
manufactures  and  arts. 

Prices  and  wages  in  India.  Thirty-fourth  issue.  (Calcutta.  1919. 
Pp.  V,  278.     2  Rs.  or  3s.) 

Proceedings  of  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  Building  Association 
League  of  Illinois.  (Chicago:  Am.  Bldg.  Assoc.  News  Co.  1919. 
Pp.  132.) 

Review  of  the  silver  situation  for  1919.  (New  York:  Handy  &  Har- 
man.     1920.     Pp.  21.) 

Three  graphic  tables  shoxving  the  course  of  exchange  between  Rotter- 
dam on  the  one  hand  and  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  on  the  other, 
from  1913  to  December  SI,  1919.  (Rotterdam:  Gebroeders  Chabot. 
1920.) 

Trust  companies  of  the  United  States.  1919  edition.  (New  York: 
U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.  587.) 

This  is  the  seventeenth  annual  compilation  of  the  returns  of  trust 
companies,  embracing  2173  institutions.  Reserves  show  a  gain  for 
the  year  of  nearly  19  per  cent.  The  returns  are  listed  by  states  and 
cities,  and  give  the  balance  sheets,  dividend  rates,  and  quotations  of 
company  stock. 

Public  Finance,  Taxation,  and  Tariff 

Incovic   Tax  Procedure,   1920.     By   Robert   H.    Montgomery. 

(New  York:    The  Ronald  Press  Company.     1920.     Pp.  xii, 

1,282.    $6.00.) 
Excess  Profits  Tax  Procedure.     By  Robert  H.   Montgomery. 

(New  York:    The  Ronald  Press  Company.     1920.     Pp.  v, 

351.  $3.00.) 
Montgomery's  Income  Tax  Procedure  for  1918  and  that  for 
1919  were  reviewed  at  length  in  preceding  issues  of  the  American 
Economic  Review.^  Y^et  the  two  new  volumes  for  1920  must  also 
receive  attention.  Indeed,  when  we  contemplate  the  many  weak- 
nesses of  the  income  tax  law,  necessitating  new  interpretations  and 
ultimate  amendment,  or  look  over  the  mass  of  new  regulations  and 
rulings  which  are  issued  every  year,  we  may  confidently  expect  a 
new  and  much  revised  manual  to  appear  each  year  for  some  years 
to  come.  There  are  millions  of  tax  returns  on  file  which  have  not 
yet  been  examined  and  millions  more  are  being  filed  each  year. 
iVol.  VIII,  p.  380;  vol.  IX,  pp.  354,  604. 
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The  examination  of  these  returns  will  bring  a  constant  stream  of 
new  rulings. 

Although  we  did  not  have  a  new  tax  law  this  year  there  are 
abundant  changes  in  the  law  nevertheless.  The  1918  law,  as  it 
was  called,  although  it  was  not  passed  until  1919,  was  enacted  so 
late  and  so  close  to  the  time  for  filing  tax  returns  last  year  that 
the  regulations  hurriedly  gotten  out  to  meet  the  urgent  demands 
of  taxpayers  were  far  from  final  and  complete.  In  addition,  the 
four  older  brothers  of  the  law,  the  tax  laws  of  1909,  1913,  1916 
and  1917,  are  all  very  much  aUve  as  shown  by  their  constant 
capacity  to  get  into  mischief.  The  interpretation  of  all  these 
laws  by  the  courts  and  by  the  department  and  their  application 
to  new  cases  amount  almost  to  a  new  body  of  law  since  last  year. 

Since  the  income  tax  and  its  wicked  partner  the  excess  profits 
tax  depend  upon  self-assessment,  almost  entirely,  the  taxpayer 
has  great  need  of  such  a  manual  as  the  one  before  us.  The  tax- 
payer is  almost  sure  to  go  wrong  anyway  in  writing  out  his  own 
tax  warrant,  but  with  the  help  of  Montgomery  he  will  feel  safer 
than  he  otherwise  would.  Probably  most  taxpayers,  not  having 
heard  from  their  returns  filed  in  years  past,  are  resting  happily 
in  the  thought  that  "silence  gives  consent."  If  so,  they  may  re- 
ceive a  rude  awakening.  The  returns  of  1917  incomes  are  not  all 
examined  yet.  To  be  sure,  a  large  part  of  the  returns  may  never 
be  examined;  for  out  of  4,125,000  returns  filed  for  1918  incomes 
3,500,000  are  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  collectors,  where 
they  may  possibly  stay  undisturbed  forever,  although  they  may  be 
overhauled  at  any  time.  Yet  with  625,000  returns  of  that  year 
to  be  examined,  many  of  which  will  open  new  questions,  a  great 
many  taxpayers  are  concerned  to  learn  all  they  can  of  the  law. 

The  new  work  is  much  fuller  than  its  predecessors,  and  yet  much 
of  the  general  historical  material  is  cut  out.  It  is,  if  anything, 
more  concise  and  straightforward  than  before.  It  speaks  to  the 
bookkeeper  and  accountant  in  more  positive  terms  and  with  less 
argument.  The  unavoidable  references  to  "former  procedure"  are 
now  in  footnotes  and  are  less  annoying  than  they  were  in  last 
year's  issue. 

In  anticipation  of  the  speedy  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax, 
all  matters  relating  specifically  to  that  tax  are  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  expectation  should  not 
come  true.  As  a  permanent  tax  the  excess  profits  tax  sins  glar- 
ingly against  each  and  all  of  Adam  Smith's  famous  canons  of  tax- 
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ation.  (1)  It  is  not  uniform.  (2)  It  is  arbitrary.  (3)  It  is 
most  mconvenient  in  form.  (4)  It  does  take  or  keep  more  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  it  brings  into  the  treasury. 
As  a  tax  for  one  year  levied  without  notice  on  war  profits  of  a 
preceding  year  such  a  tax  has  some  merits.  But  as  a  permanent 
tax  or  even  as  a  twice  repeated  tax  an  excess  profits  tax  is  with- 
out social  or  fiscal  justification.  Even  as  a  one-year  war  expe- 
dient it  must,  to  succeed,  be  sprung  like  the  old  countryside  sur- 
prise party,  before  the  victims  have  time  to  dress  for  it.  Its 
fundamental  concept  is  that  it  falls  on  the  abnormal.  Yet  who 
can  define  the  normal?  Congress  has  said  in  effect  that  8  per  cent 
of  invested  capital  is  a  normal  fair  return,  and  has  defined  invested 
capital  as  the  amount  of  money  put  into  a  business.  To  take  a 
somewhat  extreme  case,  any  one  familiar  with  the  oil  fields  knows 
that  the  normal  return  for  putting  $100,000  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  is  anywhere  from  much  less  than  nothing  up  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  chances  that  it  would  be  exactly  $8,000  are 
mighty  small  in  that  wide  range  of  possibilities.  By  much  persua- 
sion Congress  was  led  to  see  that  gold  mining  with  a  fixed  price  of 
$20.66  an  ounce  for  its  product  could  never  make  an  abnormal  or 
excessive  profit  no  matter  how  rich  a  strike  was  made.  Congress 
also  allowed  a  mining  prospector  or  oil  wildcatter  to  have  his  suc- 
cessful find  valued  as  of  date  of  discovery.  This  cut  loose  from 
money  spent  and  valued  invested  capital  as  it  should  be  valued, 
that  is,  according  to  the  earnings.  It  is  not  what  you  put  into  a 
business  that  determines  the  profit,  but  it  is  the  profit  that  de- 
termines the  value  of  what  you  put  in.  In  this  law  the  cart  is 
always  before  the  horse  and  the  shadow  is  expected  to  cast  the 
substance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  every  taxpayer  who  worked 
out  his  accounts  according  to  the  logic  of  the  law  and  the  regula- 
tions could  so  adjust  his  claims  for  obsolescence,  depletion,  and 
amortization  that  he  would  come  out  exactly  at  the  legal  normal 
profit  or  very  close  thereto  and  have  no  tax  or  a  small  one  to  pay. 
Only  by  keeping  the  mass  of  taxpayers  in  ignorance  of  the  logic 
of  the  law  was  it  possible  to  get  the  large  revenues  obtained.  As 
Montgomery  points  out  in  his  preface  to  the  volume  on  Excess 
Profits  Tax  Procedure,  some  taxpayers  get  relief  which  others 
entitled  thereto  do  not  get  through  their  own  ignorance. 

A  thing  that  is  abnormal  is  so  because  it  defies  logic,  and  since 
problems  can  be  solved  only  by  logical  processes  Montgomery  is 
right  when  he  says:    "I  know  the  excess  profits  tax  problems  are 
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insoluble."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  in  December, 
1919,  that  the  tax  "is  added  to  the  cost  of  production"  and 
shifted.  Little  as  we  really  know  about  the  shifting  and  inci- 
dence of  taxation  we  do  know  that  an  unequal  tax  is  likely  to  be 
shifted  and  that  a  tax  which  it  is  expected  will  be  soon  repealed,  if 
also  unequal,  is  almost  sure  to  be  shifted.  That  increase  in  pro- 
duction tends  to  stop  just  at  the  point  where  the  tax  would  other- 
wise be  incurred  is  a  common  observation. 

The  chief  change  in  the  excess  profits  tax  is  the  removal  of  the 
"war  profits"  part  so-called,  or  bracket  three,  and  the  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  the  first  two  brackets.  This  is  a  simplification  for 
which  taxpayers  are  distinctly  grateful. 

Returning  to  the  income  tax  volume,  we  find  the  manual  rear- 
ranged in  what  may  be  a  more  permanent  form  unless  the  income 
tax  law  be  completely  amended.  Such  an  amendment  we  can 
hardly  expect  nor  is  a  complete  one  necessary.  Where  the  law  is 
most  deficient  is  in  the  administrative  procedure.  There  is  no 
official  assessment,  and  no  assessment  roll  whatever.  There  is  no 
review  of  assessments.  Spies  and  inspectors  with  most  of  the  ob- 
noxious powers  of  the  notorious  tax  inquisitors  make  nearly  all 
the  assessment  and  do  most  of  the  reviewing  that  is  done,  with 
occasional  appeals  to  Washington,  a  recourse  available  to  the 
most  wealthy.  Taxes  are  paid  on  self-assessment  on  an  individual 
warrant  written  out  by  the  taxpayer  himself  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
called  a  "form  for  return."  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  collector  puts  the  return  in  the  waste  basket  and  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  or  files  the  return  to  gather  dust  on  his  shelves  and 
sends  the  money  to  Washington.  The  system  is  a  marvelous  test 
of  the  collectors'  honesty.  The  inevitable  scandal  of  fake  taxes 
and  misappropriation  has  not  yet  broken  out. 

Another  defect  in  the  law  is  the  failure  to  establish  a  proper 
system  of  refunds  and  abatements  for  excessive  taxes  collected, 
commented  on  in  the  American  Economic  Review,  in  the  De- 
cember, 1919,  issue  (p.  771). 

Montgomery  still  rides  his  hobby  of  a  sharper  differentiation  be- 
tween earned  and  unearned  incomes.  The  drop  in  the  normal  rate 
for  individual  to  8  per  cent  while  that  on  dividends  only  dropped 
to  10  per  cent  is  in  accord  with  his  idea.  But  he  seems  to  under- 
estimate entirely  the  fact  that  our  tax  system,  taken  as  a  whole, 
makes  a  bigger  difference  betw^een  earned  and  unearned  incomes 
than  is  made  in  any  other  country  except  possibly  Canada.    For, 
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almost  all  the  state  and  local  taxes  fall  on  the  sources  of  un- 
earned income  and  their  burden  is  several  times  larger  than  the 
income  tax  itself.  His  suggestion  that  the  real  estate  tax  be  re- 
formed (reduced)  overlooks  the  importance  of  local  functions. 
The  schools,  for  example,  need  more,  not  less,  money.  His  recom- 
mendation of  a  system  of  averaging  several  years'  incomes  to 
lessen  the  extreme  fluctuation  of  the  tax,  a  system  now  indirectly' 
applied  to  farmers  though  to  a  very  small  extent,  is  excellent. 

Our  tax  is  a  tax  on  "gains  and  profits"  as  well  as  on  income, 
and  the  difficulties  involved  where  capital  value  increments  are  to 
be  taxed  have  been  admirably  discussed  in  the  book.  In  this  re- 
spect the  author  anticipated  the  stock  dividend  decision. 

The  new  rulings  and  regulations  turn  on  fine  distinctions  and 
would  require  for  their  explanation  or  even  statement  here,  far 
more  space  than  is  properly  accorded  to  a  review.  For  them  the 
reader  must  consult  the  volume  itself. 

The  new  edition  contains  the  New  York  income  tax  law  with 
full  details.  It  is  argued  that  this  is  more  than  a  local  issue  be- 
cause many  non-residents,  corporations  and  others,  are  aff^ected 
and  because  other  states  may  be  interested  in  similar  legislation. 
But,  while  all  that  warrants  a  manual  about  the  New  York  tax 
law,  it  hardly  affects  the  man  who  wants  only  the  federal  and  must 
therefore  buy  117  pages  of  costly  paper  and  print  on  the  New 
York  law  or  one  who  wants  the  New  York  law  and  to  get  it  must 
buy  over  1100  pages  on  the  federal  law. 

The  reprinting  in  full  of  the  tax  forms  or  blanks  in  the  appen- 
dix is  an  extremely  useful  feature.  These  forms  when  loose  are 
hard  to  handle  and  keep  in  order  and  yet  one  needs  frequently 
to  refer  to  them.  The  annoying  complexity  of  the  forms  neces- 
sitated unfortunately  the  use  of  very  fine  print  in  the  reproduction. 

The  department  tries  to  discourage  the  taxpayer  from  seeking 
outside  assistance  by  printing  in  the  worksheet:  "If  you  need  as- 
sistance go  to  a  deputy  collector  or  to  the  collector's  office.  But 
first  read  instructions."  We  might  add  to  that  the  advice  to  read 
Montgomery. 

Carl  C.  Plehn. 

University  of  California. 
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Adams,  R.     Taxation  in  Nevada.     A  history.     (Reno:    Nevada  His- 
torical Society.     1918.     Pp.  xiii,  199.) 
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BoGART,  E.  L.  Direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  great  xcorld  war.  Pre- 
liminary economic  studies  of  the  war,  no.  24.  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  Division  of  Economics  and  History.  (New 
York:    Oxford  Univ.  Press.     1919.     Pp.  338.) 

This  is  an  encj'clopedic  volume  covering  the  ex2:)erience  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies;  France;  Russia;  Italy;  Belgium;  Rou- 
mania ;  Germany ;  Austria-Hungary  ;  Turkey ;  Bulgaria ;  Japan  ; 
and  the  United  States.  Final  chapters  summarize  direct  costs  and 
indirect  costs.  The  grand  total  of  cost  is  placed  at  $338  billion  dol- 
lars. The  operations  of  each  year  are  summarized  in  order.  The 
author  recognizes  the  provisional  character  of  all  estimates  which 
are  subject  to  correction,  but  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
promptly  sharing  with  others  the  results  of  his  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. There  is  a  topical  bibliography  of  30  pages  with  a  de- 
tailed index.  The  study  includes  the  operations  of  the  financial 
year  ending  in  1919. 

Buffet,  J.  Du  regionalisme  au  nationalisme  financier.  (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault.     1920.     3.50  fr.) 

Cheradame,  a.  Comment  eviter  les  impots  mortels.  (Paris:  Librai- 
rie  de  la  Pensee  fran§aise.     1920.     4  fr.) 

Cleveland,  F.  A.  and  Buck,  A.  E.  The  budget  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment.    (New  York:    Macmillan.     1920.     $2.50.) 

Dausset,  L,  Rapport  general  sur  le  projet  de  budget  supplementaire 
de  1918  et  le  projet  de  budget  de  la  ville  de  Paris  pour  1919. 
(Paris:    Imprimerie  Municipale.     1920.     Pp.  590.) 

Dewing,  A.  S.  The  financial  policy  of  corporations.  (New  York: 
Ronald.     1920.     Pp.  316.) 

Frey,  M.  F.  Needed  reform  in  the  present  federal  tax  laws.  (New 
York:    Guaranty  Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.  19.) 

Gleason,  L.  B.  and  Otis,  A.  A  treatise  on  the  law  of  inheritance  tax- 
ation, with  practice  and  forms.  Second  edition.  (Albany:  Bender. 
1919.     Pp.  1138.     $10.) 

Gottlieb,  L.  R.  Financial  status  of  belligerents.  (New  York:  Bank- 
ers Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.  51.) 

Gulick,  L.  H.     The  evolution  of  a  budget  in  Massachusetts,  1691- 

1919.  (New  York:    Macmillan.     1920.     $2.50.) 

Huang,  F.-H.  Public  debts  in  China.  Columbia  University  studies 
in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,  vol.  LXXXV,  no.  2.  (New 
York:    Longmans.     1919.     Pp.  105.     $1.) 

Jeze,  G.  L'impot  extraordinaire  sur  le  capital  comme  moyen  de  liqui- 
dcr  les  charges  financieres  de  la  guerre.     (Paris:    Giard  &  Briere. 

1920.  7.50  fr.)' 

Kahn,  O.  H.  Tzvo  years  of  faulty  taxation,  and  the  results.  (New 
York:    Author,  52'William  St.    'l920.     Pp.  52.) 
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Lamp,  K.  Die  Thcorie  des  deutschcn  Zollrechts  und  der  Entwurf 
einer  neuen  ostcrreichischen  Zollordnung.  (Tubingen:  Mohr.  1917. 
2.50  M.) 

Lawrence,  F.  W.  P.  The  capital  levy.  How  the  Labour  Party  would 
settle  the  war  debt.  (London:  Labour  Party,  33  Eccleston  Sq. 
1920.     Pp.  8.) 

Lysis.  Politiqtie  et  finance  d'avant-guerre.  (Paris:  Payot.  1920. 
Pp.  608.     25  fr.) 

Matton,  H.  Traite  de  science  fnanciere  et  de  comptabilite  politique 
beige  et  coloniale.      (Paris:    Riviere.     1920.     Pp.  Q64>.     17.50  fr.) 

Meliot,  M.  and  A.  Dictionnaire  financier  international  theorique  et 
pratique.      (Paris:     Berger-Levrault.      1920.      Pp.    1256.) 

QuESNOT,  L.  Administration  financiere.  Methodes  comptables  et 
bilans.     (Paris:    Dunod.     1920.     Pp.  464.     18  fr.) 

Roberts,  G.  E,  The  financial  situation.  (New  York:  The  Review, 
140  Nassau  St.     1920.) 

Taussig,  F.  W.  Free  trade,  the  tariff  and  reciprocity.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.     1920.     $2.) 

Phillips,  J.  B.  Problems  of  taxation  in  Indiana.  An  address  de- 
livered at  the  twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  National  Tax  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  June,  1919.  (New  York:  The 
Assoc.,  195  Broadway.     1920.     Pp.  19.) 

Putnam,  G.  E.  Investment  securities  and  tax  exemption.  (New 
York:  Am.  Bankers'  Assoc.,  Savings  Bank  Section.  1920.  Pp. 
29.) 

ViLLiERS,  B.  Tariffs  and  the  worker.  (London:  Labour  Party,  33 
Eccleston  Sq.     1920.     Pp.  8.) 

Budget,  1920-1922.  For  each  fiscal  year  of  the  biennium,  beginning 
March  1,  1920  and  ending  February  28,  1922,  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia.  (Richmond:  Governor's  Office.  1920. 
Pp.  339.) 

Cost  of  the  municipal  government  in  Massachusetts.  Twelfth  aJinual 
report  on  the  statistics  of  municipal  finances.  (Boston:  Bureau  of 
Statistics.     1920.     Pp.  305.) 

Erbschaftssteuergesetz  vom  10.  Sept.  1919.  (Berlin:  Griiyter.  1920. 
Pp.  56.     1.60  M.) 

Federal  taxes  on  income  and  profits.  (New  York:  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.     1920.     Pp.  196.) 

The  new  Massachusetts  busiiiess  corporation  excise  tax.  (Boston: 
First  Nat.  Bank.     1919.     Pp.  57.) 

New  York  state  income  tax:  practical  questions  and  answers.  (New 
York:   Irving  National  Bank.     1920.     Pp.  59.) 
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Seventy  points  on  the  income  tax.  (New  York:  Mechanics  &  Metals 
National  Bank.     1920.     Pp.  30.) 

Oxcnership  certificates  under  the  federal  income  tax  lata  incliidinrf  re- 
turns of  information  and  xcithholdincj.  (New  York:  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.     1920.     Pp.  55.) 

Report  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commission  on  Reclassification  of 
Salaries.  66  Cong.  2  Sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  686.  (Wasliington:  Sujit. 
Docs.     1920.     Pp.  884.) 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Income  Tax.  Sixth  instalment  of  evidence, 
icith  appendices.  (London:  H,  M.  Stationery  Office.  1920.  2s. 
6d.) 

Population  and  Migration 

NEW   BOOKS 

Davis,  P.  Immigration  and  Americanization.  Selected  readings. 
(Boston:    Ginn.      1920.      Pp.   xii,  770.     $4.) 

DoRiNG,  C.  Die  Bevolherungshexvegung  im  Weltlcricge.  (Kopen- 
liagcn:  Bulletin  der  Studiengesellschaft  fiir  sociale  Folgen  des 
Krieges.     1919.) 

Seton-Watson,  R.  W.  Europe  in  the  melting-pot.  (London:  i\Iac- 
millan.     1920.     4s.  6d.) 

Brief  ill  favor  of  the  numerical  limitation  bill.  (Boston:  Immigra- 
tion Restriction  League;,  11   Pemberton  Sq.     1920.     Vp.  6.) 

Immigration  figures  for  1919.  Comparison  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1918  and  1919.  (Boston:  Immigration  Restriction  League. 
1920.     Pp.  4.) 

Immigration  arguments.  (New  York:  National  Liberal  Immigration 
League,  P.  O.  Box  1261.     1920.) 
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Abel,  G.  L'action  de  I'Etat  contre  Valcoolisme.  (Paris:  Riviere. 
1920.     4.50  fr.) 

Aronovici,  C.  Housing  and  the  housing  problem.  The  national 
science  series.     (Chicago:    McClurg.     1920.     Pp.  160.     75c.) 

Chancellor,  W.  E.  Educational  sociology.  (New  York:  Century. 
1920.     Pp.  422.     $2.25.) 

Coffin,  H.  S.  A  more  Christian  industrial  order.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.     1920.     $1.) 

Cope,  H.  C.  Education  for  democracy.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1920.     $2.) 
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DooLEYj  W.  H.  Principles  and  methods  of  industrial  education.  For 
use  in  teacher  training  classes.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1920. 
Pp.  xi,  257.     $1.60.) 

Contains  chapters  on  the  educational  needs  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries, types  and  organization  of  industrial  schools  and  shops,  and 
manual  training.  Nearly  50  pages  are  devoted  to  course  schemes. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  special  work. 
Each  chapter  concludes  with  questions  for  discussion  and  reference 
lists. 

DowDALL,  H.  C.  Local  development  law.  A  survey  of  the  powers  of 
local  authorities  in  regard  to  housing,  roads,  lands,  buildings  and 
town  planning.      (London:    Unwin.      1920.      10s.   6d.) 

Ellwood,  C.  a.  Sociology  and  modern  social  problems.  New  edition. 
(New  York:    Am.  Bk.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  416.     $1.20.) 

The  book  was  first  published  in  1910  and  was  revised  in  1913. 
This  further  revision  relates  the  text  to  current  problems  of  recon- 
struction, brings  statistics  down  to  date,  and  enlarges  the  bibliog- 
raphy. 

Eraser,  J.  A.  L.  and  Evans,  P.  J.  The  Welsh  housing  and  develop- 
ment year-book.     (London:    Welsh  Housing  Assoc.     1920.     Is.  6d.) 

Galbraith,  a.  M.  The  family  and  the  neiv  democracy;  a  study  in 
social  hygiene.     (Philadelphia:   Saunders.     1920.     Pp.388.     $2.25.) 

Gantt,  H.  L.  Organising  for  work.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe.     1919.     Pp.  v,  113.     $1.25.) 

Discusses  the  place  of  the  engineer  as  an  industrial  leader;  effi- 
ciency and  idleness;  the  economics  of  democracy;  and  democracy 
in  production,  in  the  shop,  and  in  management.  The  economic  sys- 
tem must  be  purged  of  all  autocratic  practices  of  whatever  kind. 

Hetherington,  H.  J.  W.  and  Muirhead,  J.  H.  Social  purpose. 
(New  York:    Macmillan.     1920.) 

Leacock,  S.  The  unsolved  riddle  of  social  justice.  (New  York: 
John  Lane  Co.     1920.     $1.25.) 

Lewixski-Corwin,  E.  H.  The  dispensary  situation  in  New  York  City. 
Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record.  (New  York:  William  Wood 
&  Co.     1920.     Pp.  21.) 

Lippman,  W.  Liberty  and  the  nezcs.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Howe.     1920.     Pp.  104.) 

McMuRRY,  O.  L.  The  teaching  of  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary 
school  and  junior  high  school.      (New  York:    Macmillan.      1920.) 

Mathews,  B.  Essays  on  vocation.  (London:  Oxford  Univ.  Press. 
1920.     Pp.  128.     3s.  6d.) 

Mees,  C.  E.  K.  The  organization  of  industrial  scientific  research. 
(New  York:    McGraw-Hill.     1920.     Pp.  170.     $2.) 
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Phelan,  J.  Readings  in  rural  sociology.  (New  York:  !Macmillan. 
1920.) 

PoHLE,  M.  Wohnungsnot  und  JVohnungsbau  in  Ostpreussen.  (Jena: 
Fischer.     1919.     Pp.  xii,  250.     18.75  M.) 

Snedden,  D.     Vocational  education.     (New  York:   Macmillan.     1920.) 

Steiner,  R.  /  punti  essenziali  delta  questione  sociale.  (Rome: 
Bocca.     1920.     3.50  1.) 

Todd,  A.  J.  The  scientific  spirit  and  social  worh.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.    1919.     Pp.  212.     $2.) 

Tufts,  J.  H.  The  family.  (New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
1919.     Pp.  20.     10c.) 

Veblen,  T.  The  place  of  science  in  modern  civilisation  and  other 
essays.     (New  York:    Huebsch.     1919.     Pp.  509.     $3.) 

Ward,  H.  F.  The  new  social  order;  principles  and  programs.  (New 
York:    Macmillan.     1920.     Pp.  381.     $2.50.) 

Wallerstein,  H.  C.  The  functional  relations  of  fifteen  case  working 
agencies  as  shown  by  a  study  of  ^1  individual  families  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Philadelphia  intake  committee.  (Philadelphia:  Harper 
Prtg.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  176.) 

Weeks,  E.  T.  Reconstruction  programs;  a  comparative  study  of  their 
content  and  of  the  viewpoints  of  the  issuing  organization.  (New 
York:    Woman's  Press.     1919.     Pp.  95.) 

A  church  year-book  of  social  justice;  advent  1919-advent  1920,  com- 
piled by  the  Society  of  the  Companions  of  the  Holy  Cross  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Social  Service  Commission.      (New  York:    Dutton. 

1919.  Pp.  xvi,  416.) 

City  planning  needs  of  Omaha.     (Omaha:    City  Planning  Commission. 

1920.  Pp.  41.) 

Commercial  education,  federal  aid,  recent  developments,  retail  selling 
education;  addresses  delivered  at  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb- 
ruary, 1919.  (New  York:  Nat.  Soc.  for  Vocational  Educ.  1920. 
Pp.  79.) 

Every  child  in  school.  A  safeguard  against  child  labor  and  illiteracy. 
Children's  year  follow-up  series  no.  3.  Bureau  publication  no.  64. 
(Washington:    Children's  Bureau.     1920.     Pp.  15.) 

Forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1918- 
1919.     Cmd.  413.     (London:    H.  M.  Stationery  Office.     1920.     Is.) 

Housing  schemes  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  by  local  authori- 
ties and  public  utility  societies  up  to  the  29th  of  November,  1919. 
(London:   H.  M.  Stationery  Office.     1920.     9d.) 
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Illegiiiinacy  in  Cincinnati.  Studies  from  tlic  Helen  S.  Trounstine 
Foundation,  vol.  1,  no.  G.  (Cincinnati,  Ohio:  The  Foundation. 
1919.     Pp.  37.     50c.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  cases  of  illegitimacy  occurring  in  Cin- 
cinnati during  the  period  June,  1912-September,  1914.  The  report 
also  discusses  the  handlino-  of  cases  in  the  courts  and  the  rehabili- 
tation  work  done  by  the  local  social  service  agencies.  It  analyzes 
some  of  the  recent  legislation  and  contains  suggestions  for  a  model 
law  on  bastardy.  The  statistics  relate  primarily  to  the  occupations, 
ages,  and  residence  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  illegitimate 
children  and  to  tlie  vitality  of  the  children  themselves. 

G.  B.  M. 

Industrial  education,  trade  tests,  unit  trade  schools,  general  industrial 
schools,  shopwork  on  productive  basis,  teacher  training,  state  super- 
vision, training  and  upgrading  of  women  workers;  addresses  de- 
livered at  the  twelfth  annual  convention,  St.  Louis,  February  20-22, 

1919.  (New  York;    Nat.  Soc.  for  Vocational  Educ.     1920.     Pp. 
72.) 

Seventh  annual  proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools:  addresses,  reports,  bibliographies,  and  discussions'. 
Chicago,  June,  1919.  (New  York:  Nat.  Assoc,  of  Corp.  Schools. 
1920.) 

The  new  American  thrift.     (Philadelphia:    Am.  Acad.  Pol.  &  Soc.  Sci. 

1920.  Pp.  248.) 

The  January  number  of  the  Annals  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
thrift  and  contains  chapters  on  Wealth,  income  and  savings;  Ameri- 
can farmer's  need  for  capital;  U.  S.  government  bonds  as  invest- 
ment; Cooperative  credit  institutions  in  the  United  States;  Life  in- 
surance in  its  relation  to  thrift;  Promotion  and  practice  of  thrift  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  there  is   a  brief  bibliography. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  the  forty- 
fifth  annual  session  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May,  19 IS.  (Chicago: 
The  Conference.     1919.     Pp.  722.) 

Report  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Education  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1918.  Part  I,  Child  zvelfare.  (Cape  Town,  S.  A.:  Gov. 
Printers.     1919.     Pp.  99.) 

Chapter  4  contains  the  summarized  experience  of  other  countries 
dealing  with  infant  mortality,  care  of  mothers,  housing,  play- 
grounds, defective  and  backward  children,  children's  courts  and 
other  agencies  for  the  care  of  special  classes  of  cliildren. 

State  Americanization,  the  part  of  the  state  in  the  reeducation  and 
assimilation  of  the  immigrant.  Education  Bureau  bull.  77.  (Wash- 
ington:   Supt.   Docs.      1920.      5s.) 
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Hooper,  G.  G.  Leasehold  instirance.  An  address  delivered  before 
the  Insurance  Society  of  New  Yorlc,  January  20,  1920.  (New 
York:    Darby,  Hooper  &  McDaniel.     1920.     Pp.  15.) 

HoRD,  E.  F.  History  and  organization  of  automobile  insurance.  Ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York.  (New 
York:   The  Society.     1920.     Pp.  29.) 

HuEBNER,  S.  S.  Report  on  status  of  marine  insurance  in  the  United 
States.  Including  the  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee  on  mer- 
chant marine  and  fisheries.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1920. 
Pp.  100.) 

Studensky,  p.  Teachers'  pension  systems  in  the  United  States.  A 
critical  and  descriptive  study.  (New  York:  Appleton.  1920.  Pp. 
XX,  460.     $3.) 

Causes  of  fire  losses  sustained  during  the  year  1918.  U.  S.  Rail- 
road Administration,  Division  of  Finance,  Fire  Loss  and  Protection 
Section,  bull.  13.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.  14.) 

Classification  of  occupations  for  accident  and  health  insurance,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Standard  Manual  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonal Accident  and  Health  Underwriters.  Revised  to  March  1, 
1919.     (New  York:    Spectator  Co.     1920.     Pp.  73.) 

Court  decisions  on  workmen's  compensation  law,  June,  1918-December, 
1919.  Constitutionality  and  coverage.  (Albany:  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and   Information,      1920.      Pp.  278.) 

Pensions  and  insurance.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  H.  W.  Tyler,  Secretary, 
Mass.  Inst.  Tech.     1920.     Pp.  84.) 

Sixty-first  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  March,  1920,  covering  transactions  of  calendar 
year  closing  December  31,  1919.  (Albany:  Supt.  Ins.  1920.  Pp. 
68.) 

Unemployment  insurance  bill.  Text  of  the  bill  together  with  report  by 
the  government  actuary  on  the  financial  provisions  of  the  bill.  (Lon- 
don:   H.  M.  Stationery  Office.     1920.     Pp.  261.     7d.) 

Workmen's  compensation  law  with  amendments  to  July,  1919:  Ala- 
bama, California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 
(New  York:    F.  R.  Jones,  80  Maiden  Lane.     1920.     25c.  each.) 
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Socialism  and  Co-operative  Enterprises 

NEW   BOOKS 

Antonelli,  E.  Bolshevik  Russia.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
C.  A.  Carroll.     (New  York:   A.  A.  Knopf.     1920.     Pp.  307.     $2.) 

Bauer,  O.  La  viarche  au  socialisme.  Translated  from  the  German. 
(Paris:  Librairie  du  Parti  Socialiste  et  de  I'Humanite.  1919.  Pp. 
72.     1.25  fr.) 

Boucke,  O.  F.  The  limits  of  socialism.  (State  College,  Pa.:  Author. 
1920.) 

Brasol,  B.  L.  Socialism  vs.  civilization.  (New  York:  Scribners. 
1920.     Pp.  289.     $2.) 

Carnot,  R.    L'etatisme  indiistriel.     (Paris:    Payot.     1920.     4.50  fr.) 

Cathrein,  V.  "Der  Sozialisvius."  Eine  Untersuchung  seiner  Grund- 
lagen  und  seiner  DurchfiihrharTieit.  (Freiburg:  Herder.  Pp.  504. 
10.40  M.) 

Carter,  H.,  editor.  The  limits  of  state  industrial  control.  A  sympo- 
sium on  the  present  situation  and  how  to  meet  it.  (New  York: 
Stokes.     1919.     Pp.  292.) 

A  collection  of  brief  papers  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  of  the 
editor.  The  contributions  are  grouped  under  the  headings:  The 
state  views ;  The  views  of  capital,  with  subdivisions  for  shipping, 
mining,  various  manufacturing  industries,  banking,  and  agriculture ; 
Political  views ;  Sociological  views ;  Socialistic  view,  represented 
by  G.  Bernard  Shaw;  Labour  and  industrial  views;  and  Trade 
union  view.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  answers  give  an  interesting 
survey  of  current  opinion. 

Douglas,  C.  H.  Economic  democracy.  (London:  Palmer.  1920. 
5s.) 

Fay,  C.  R.  Cooperation  at  home  and  abroad.  (London:  King.  1920. 
16s.) 

Goode,  W.  T.  Bolshevism  at  work.  (London:  Allen  &  Unwin.  1920. 
2s.  6d.) 

HiRSCHBERG,  M.     Bolschewismus.    Eine  kritische  Untersuchung  iiher 

die   amtlichen   V eroffentlichungen   der   russischen   Sowjet-Republik. 

(Leipzig:    Dunker  &  Humblot.     1919.     Pp.  107.     2.80  M.  ) 
HoBsoN,  S.  G.     National  guilds  and  the  state.     (London:    G.  Bell  & 

Sons.     1920.     12s.  6d.) " 
KiRKUP,  T.    A  primer  of  socialism.     New  edition.     (London:   A.  &  C. 

Black.     1920.     2s.  6d.) 
Leverhulme.      Profit    sharing:   its   principles    and   practice.      (New 

York:    Harper.     1920.) 
Lokerman,  a.     Les  Bolcheviks  a  I'oeuvre.     (Paris:    Riviere.     1920. 

Pp.  137.     4  fr.) 
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Martin  Saint-Leon.     Syndicalisme  ouvrier  et  syndicalisme  agricole. 
(Paris:    Payot.     1920.     3.60  fr.) 

Oppenheimer,  F.  Der  Ausxveg.  Notfragen  der  Zeit.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised.     (Jena:    Fischer.     1919.     Pp.  74.     8.75  M.) 

Russell,  C.  E.  Bolshevism  and  the  United  States.  (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill.     1919.     Pp.  341.     $1.50.) 

The  bitterness  with  which  Mr.  Russell  attacks  Bolshevism  and 
incidentally  the  American  socialist  movement,  makes  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  only  four  years  ago  he  himself  was  considered  seriously 
for  the  socialist  presidential  nomination.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  muck-raking  period  of  magazine  writing  in  which  the 
author  first  made  his  reputation.  The  author  makes  no  effort  to 
maintain  a  judicial  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  revolutionary 
Russia,  using  almost  as  much  space  for  rhetorical  denunciation  as 
for  reasoned  argument.  However,  aside  from  these  temperamental 
defects,  the  book  has  many  commendable  features.  There  is  a  very 
good  historical  sketch  of  the  revolutionary  year  of  1917  in  Russia, 
giving  the  background  of  the  bolshevik  uprising,  and  the  relation 
of  bolshevism  to  the  ultra  radical  movements  of  western  Europe  and 
America.  He  makes  it  very  clear  how  real  is  the  menace  of  bol- 
shevism to  the  present  social  order.  At  the  same  time  he  shows  the 
folh^  of  armed  intervention,  which  can  only  result  in  consolidating 
the  power  of  the  Soviets  and  making  their  overthrow  by  the  Russian 
moderates  more  difficult.  In  other  countries  the  remedy  for  bol- 
shevism is  not  suppression,  but  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  social 
unrest.  G.  L.  Arner. 

Ryan,  J.  A.  The  Church  and  socialism;  and  other  essays.  The  so- 
cial justice  books.  (Washington:  The  University  Press.  1919. 
Pp.  251.) 

A  collection  of  papers  that  have  appeared  in  various  publications 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Only  the  first  paper  relates  intimately 
to  the  title  of  the  book.  Other  topics  discussed  are:  A  living  wage; 
The  legal  minimum  wage;  Moral  aspects  of  the  labor  union;  The 
moral  aspects  of  speculation ;  Birth  control ;  and  Woman  suffrage. 

Spargo,  J.  Bolshevism.  The  enemy  of  political  and  industrial  dem- 
ocracy.    (New  York:    Harper.     1919.     Pp.  389.     $1.50.) 

The  tone  of  this  book  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bitter  intoler- 
ance and  manifest  unfairness  which  characterize  so  much  of  the 
current  literature  on  this  subject.  The  author  is  not  in  any  sense 
an  apologist  for  bolshevism,  and  perhaps  does  not  show  the  soviet 
regime  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  the  facts  would  justify,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  does  not  indulge  in  wild  exaggeration  of  the  evils  of 
bolshevism,  nor  does  he  have  any  words  of  commendation  for  the 
old  imperial  regime  in  Russia  or  for  any  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
movements  which  at  the  time  the  book  was  written  were  thought  by 
so  many  to  be  prompted  by  genuine  democratic  and  patriotic  ideals. 
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Mr.  Spargo  makes  his  case  against  the  Bolshevik!  even  stronger 
by  ignoring  the  mass  of  atrocity  stories  reported  in  the  press,  there- 
by throwing  the  emphasis  on  the  undoubted  denial  of  political  dem- 
ocracy in  soviet  Russia  as  shown  by  the  summary  dissolution  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  the  unfairness  of  representation  in  the  Soviets, 
and  the  excessive  power  of  the  commissars.  He  also  points  out  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  bolshevik  agrarian  program,  which  Lenine 
was  obliged  to  abandon  almost  at  the  outset  with  the  resulting  chaos 
of  unrestricted  land  seizures  by  the  peasants. 

The  remedy  for  bolshevism,  however,  is  the  development  of  a 
far-reaching  program  of  constructive  social  democracy  which  will 
remove  "the  social  oppression,  the  poverty,  and  the  servitude  which 
produce  the  desperation  of  soul  that  drives  men  to  bolshevism." 

G.  L.  Arner. 

Spargo,  J.  The  psychology  of  bolshevism.  (New  York:  Harper. 
1919.     Pp.   150.     $1.35.) 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  at  the  outset  that  Dr.  Spargo 
makes  a  distinction  between  bolshevism  and  Marxism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  Soviets  and  bolshevism  on  the  other  hand.  The 
Bolshevists,  according  to  the  author,  have  aped  Marx  without  really 
understanding  his  philosophy.  Marxism  after  all  was  an  intellectual 
system  designed  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  masses  without  deny- 
ing great  differences  in  men.  Bolshevism,  to  quote  from  the  book, 
is  a  composite  of  the  following  characteristics:  "Exaggerated  ego- 
ism, extreme  intolerance,  intellectual  vanity,  hypercriticism,  self- 
indulgence,  craving  for  mental  and  emotional  excitement,  excessive 
dogmatism,  hyperbolic  language,  impulsive  judgment,  emotional 
instability,  intense  hero-worship,  propensity  for  intrigues  and  con- 
spiracies, rapid  alternation  of  extremes  of  exaltation  and  depres- 
sion, violent  contradictions  in  tenaciously  held  opinions  and  beliefs, 
periodic,  swift,  and  unsystematic  changes  of  mental  attitude." 

In  other  places  the  author  adds  to  this  list  of  undesirable  traits, 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  psychological  view- 
point affords  but  a  gloomy  picture,  whatever  our  regard  for  external 
conditions.  The  book  is  franklv  condemnatorv  of  the  bolshevist 
temperament. 

Yet  a  cure  of  the  distemper  is  at  hand,  if  we  will  but  avail  our- 
selves of  it.  The  means  to  health  is,  in  a  word,  justice.  "There 
is  only  one  force  which  can  kill  Bolshevism,  namely,  justice." 
Mere  manhood  suffrage  and  a  fair  wage  as  hitherto  defined  will 
not  answer.  Labor  must  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  management  of 
capital  and  thus  help  change  our  old  representative  principle.  "It 
is  probable  that  the  best  features  of  Soviet  government  will  be 
grafted  on  to  the  political  State." 

Bolshevism,  then,  is  a  rule  of  the  mob,  though  an  intellectual  tinge 
is  added  by  a  few  outstanding  leaders.  It  is  a  proletocracy  as 
against  an  aristocracy  familiar  to  all  of  us.     The  hysteria  of  bol- 
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shevism    will    p<ass,    must    pass,    or    else    civilization    is    doomed    to 
perish. 

Dr.  Spargo's  book  is  more  than  a  study  of  states  of  mind,  a  fact 
which  adds  materiallj'  to  its  value,  since  it  must  be  confessed  that 
great  socio-economic  movements  cannot  be  explained  psychologically. 
The  survey  of  conditions  and  policies  in  the  United  States,  which 
the  author  believes  aided  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the 
bolshevists  of  America,  is  therefore  doubly  welcome. 

O.  Fred  Boucke. 

Trombert,  a.     Profit  sharing.     A  general  study  of  the  system  as  in 
actual  operation.     (London:    King.     1920.     Pp.  94.     2s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  report  presented  to  the  Congress  of 
Bordeaux  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Practical  Study  of  Profit- 
Sharing,  November  23-24,  1912.  It  contains  a  useful  resume  of 
undertakings  up  to  that  time. 

Wagner,    S.      Die    Sozialisierung    der  Baubetriebe.      (Berlin:     Hey- 
manns.     1919.     Pp.  56.     4  M.) 

Bolshevik   aims    and  ideals    and   Russia's    revolt    against    bolshevism. 
(New  York:    Macmillan.     1919.     Pp.  89.     $1.) 

These  two  articles  reprinted  from  the  Round  Table,  claim  to  give 
the  real  truth  about  the  Russian  situation  as  it  was  early  in  1919. 
The  first  article  describes  the  rise  of  the  soviet  government  and 
the  personalities  of  its  leaders.  The  second  discusses  the  prospects 
of  the  military  forces  opposed  to  the  bolshevik  government.  The 
writer  is  strongly  anti-bolshevik  in  his  sympathies  and  expresses 
great  faith  in  the  "All-Russian  government"  of  Admiral  Kolchak  at 
Omsk.  G.  L.  A. 

Cooperation  and  marketing.      (Jefferson   City,  Mo.:    State  Board   of 

Agriculture.     1919.     Pp.  23.) 
Facts  against  socialism.     (London:   Municipal  Soc,  1  Sanctuary  Bldg., 

Great  Smith  St.     1920.     Pp.  16.) 
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NEW   BOOKS 

Alexander,    C.      School   statistics   and  publicity.      (Boston:     Silver, 

Burdett.     1919.) 
Ayres,    L.    p.       The    war    with    Germany.      A    statistical    summary. 

(Washington:    Supt.  Docs.      1919.     Pp.   154.) 

A  collection  of  diagrams  and  maps  with  explanatory  text  nn  the 

composition  of  the  armj-,  rejections  and  defects;  transportation  of 

men  and  supplies ;  food,  clothing,  and  equipment ;  armament,  guns, 

airplanes;  records  of  battles;  health  and  casualties;   expenditures; 

and  international  comparisons. 
Conrad.     Statistik.     Vol.  I.  Die  Geschichte  und  Theorie  der  Statistik. 

Die  Bevolkerungsstatistik.     Revised  by  A.  Hesse.     (Jena:    Fischer. 

1918.     Pp.  250.     11.25  M.) 
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Farley,  J.  W.  Statistics  and  politics.  Second  edition.  (Memphis: 
Saxland  Pub.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  60.     $1.) 

Haskell,  A.  C.  How  to  make  and  use  graphic  charts.  (New  York: 
Codex  Bk.  Co.     1919.     Pp.  iv,  539.     $5.) 

A  useful  handbook,  supplementing  Brinton's  well-known  volume 
on  Graphic  Statistics.  This,  however,  is  more  specifically  prepared 
for  the  presentation  of  engineering  data,  discussed  in  chapters  on 
isometric  charts,  trilinear  charts,  nomographic  or  alignment  charts, 
and  charts  as  an  aid  to  designing  and  estimating.  Two  chapters 
describe  logarithmic  and  semi-logarithmic  charts.  Interspersed 
throughout  the  volume  are  helpful  suggestions  and  illustrations  of 
the  graphs  applied  to  social  and  economic  phenomena.  A  valuable 
aid  are  the  scattered  bibliographies  containing  titles  of  magazine 
articles  showing  the  use  of  graphic  methods  discussed  in  the  several 
chapters.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  mathematical  explana- 
tions which  will  be  of  assistance  to  students  interested  in  analyzing 
problems  as  well  as  in  charting  results.  The  volume  is  generously 
illustrated. 

VON  Mayr,  G.  Statistik  und  Gesellschaftslehre.  Vol.  Ill,  Moralsta- 
tistik  mit  Einschluss  der  Kriminalstatistik.  (Tiibingen:  Mohr. 
1917.     33  M.) 

NicEFORO,  A.  La  misura  delta  vita.  (Torino:  Bocca.  1919.  Pp. 
515.     22  1.) 

Secrist,  H.  Statistics  zn  business,  their  analysis,  charting  and  use. 
(New  York:    McGraw-Hill.     1920.     Pp.  137.) 

A  concise,  practical,  and  systematic  treatment,  more  particularly 
for  the  use  of  business  executives  and  students  in  schools  of  com- 
merce. Chapter  4  deals  with  classification  and  tabulation;  chapter 
5  (pp.  42),  with  graphics;  chapter  6,  with  averages  and  kindred 
terms.     The  book  will  be  serviceable  as  an  introductory  text. 

Annuaire  international  de  statistique.  II,  Movement  de  la  population 
(Europe).  (The  Hague:  W.  P.  Stockburn  &  Fils.  1917.  Pp. 
xxiv,  182.) 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  Etat  de  la  Population  (Europe) 
published  by  the  Permanent  Office  of  L'Institut  International  de 
Statistique  in  1916.  It  is  a  continuation  in  modified  form  of  the 
"Statistique  Internationale  du  Mouvement  de  la  Population  d'apres 
les  Registres  d'Etat  Civil"  published  as  part  of  the  Statistique  Gen- 
erale  de  la  France. 

The  tables  comprise  the  following:  A.  An  introductory  table  on 
the  general  movement  of  population.  This  gives  figures  by  ten-year 
periods  from  1876  to  1913  for  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  natural 
increase,  expressed  in  rates  per  1,000  population.  B.  Six  detailed 
tables  on  marriages,  including  tables  on  newly  married  according  to 
sex  and  previous  conjugal  condition,  frequency  of  marriage  accord- 
ing to  marriageable  population  classified  by  sex  and  conjugal  con- 
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ditioiij  average  age  at  marriage,  etc.  C.  One  table  on  divorces. 
D.  Thirteen  tables  on  deaths.  Here  data  are  given  by  age;  age  and 
sex;  age,  sex,  and  conjugal  condition;  and  causes  of  death.  There 
are  also  four  tables  on  infant  deaths  and  two  actuarial  tables — ex- 
pectation of  life  and  males  surviving  to  selected  ages. 

The  data  given  cover,  with  more  or  less  fullness,  every  country  in 
Europe  except  Turke}'^,  Albania,  and  Montenegro.  Data  are  given 
separately  for  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  Finland,  as  well  as  collectively  for  the  German  Empire, 
Austria,  Denmark,  and  Russia.  In  many  cases  the  tables  for  cer- 
tain countries  come  down  to  1915.  The  volume  is  enriched  by  a  num- 
ber of  statistical  charts  and  maps.  The  latter  are  fully  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  lithography  set  by  earlier  publications  of  the 
Institute. 

A  long  preface  explains  the  sources  of  the  data  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  various  countries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  work  with  its  predecessor,  Etat 
de  la  Population,  will  be  a  part  of  the  standard  equipment  of  every 
person  interested  in  European  population  statistics. 

In  a  very  real  sense  it  represents  the  closing  of  an  era.  For  with 
the  break  up  of  the  old  national  entities  and  the  wholesale  shifting 
of  political  boundaries  it  will  be  many  years,  if  not  decades,  before 
the  old  data  will  be  worked  over  to  correspond  to  the  new  national 
groupings.  A.  B.  Wolfe. 

Annuaire  international  de  statistique.  Ill,  Etat  de  la  population 
(Amerique).     (The  Hague:    Stockum  &  Fils,     1919.     Pp.  xxi,  260.) 

Directiunea  generala  a  statisticei.  Anuarul  statistic  al  Romaniei,  1915- 
1916.     (Bucharest.     1919.     Pp.  343.) 

The  nineteenth  financial  and  economic  annual  of  Japan.  1919. 
(Tokyo:    Dept.  of  Finance.     1919.     Pp.  198.) 

Official  year  book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Statistics  for 
period  1901-1917.  (Melbourne:  Commonwealth  Statistician.  1919. 
Pp.  1246.) 

Organizacion  de  la  estadistica  en  Espana.  (Barcelona:  Casa  Editorial 
Estudio.     1919.) 

Religious  bodies,  1916.  Part  I,  Summary  and  general  tables.  Part 
II,  Separate  denominations.  (Washington:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1919.     Pp.  594;  727.) 

Statistical  resume  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Thirty-third  year. 
(Tokyo:    Bureau  of  General  Statistics.      1919.      Pp.   185.) 
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Industries  and  Commerce 


The  federal  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  issued: 
Special  Agents  Series: 

No.  187,  Jewelry  and  Silverware  in  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  by  S. 

W.  Rosenthal   (Washington,  1919,  pp.   115). 
No.   191,  Farm    Implements    and   Machinery    in   France    and   North 

Africa,  by  Lawrence  Groves  (1920,  pp.  36). 
No.   193,  British  Industrial  Reconstruction  and  Commercial  Policies, 

by  Fred  W.  Powell   (1920,  pp.  88). 
Miscellaneous  Series: 
No.     81,  Commercial  Handbook  of  China,  Volume  1,  by  Julean  Ar- 
nold (1919,  pp.  628). 
No.     86,  Brazil,  A    Study    of   Economic   Conditions   since   1913,   by 

Arthur  H.  Redfield  (1920,  pp.  99). 
No.     90,  The  Economic  Position  of  Switzerland  during  the  War,  by 

Louis  A.  Rufener  (1919,  pp.  88). 
No.     91,  Economic   Aspects   of   the   Commerce   and  Industry   of   the 

Netherlands,   1912-1918,   by    Blaine    F.    Moore    (1919,    pp. 

109). 
No.     98,  Training  for  the  Steamship  Business,  by  R.  S.  MacElwee 

(1920,  pp.  49). 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  (^66  Cong., 
1  Sess.)  on  Free  Zones  in  Ports  have  been  printed  (Washington,  1919, 
pp.  129). 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  Trend  of 
the  Butter  Industry  in  the  United  States  and  Other  Countries  (Wash- 
ington, Dec,  1919,  pp.  24)  and  Trend  of  the  Cheese  Industry  in  the 
United  States  and  Other  Countries,  by  T.  R.  Pirtle  (Nov.,  1919,  pp. 
24.);  also  Crop  Estimates,  1910-1919  (pp.  28). 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  begun  the  periodic  issue  of 
current  information  on  the  cost  of  production  of  coal,  based  upon 
monthly  reports  made  by  operators ;  and  has  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  its  Decisions,  Findings,  Orders  and  Conference  Rulings, 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Docu- 
ments, price  $1.50.  The  volume  covers  decisions  for  March  16,  1915 
to  June  30,  1919. 

Further  cost  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  coal  are 
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No.  2,  Pennsylvania,  Anthracite  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  145);  No.  3, 
Illinois,  Bituminous  (1920,  pp.  127). 

There  have  appeared  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  held  in  June  and  July,  1919,  on  Dyestuffs  (Wash- 
ington, pp.  739). 

Recent  reports  dealing  with  shipping  are:  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation  (Washington,  1919,  pp.  216)  and  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  (1919,  pp.  213). 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Policies  and  Platform  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  has  prepared  a  Questionnaire  on  Merchant 
Marine   (19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  pp.  6). 

The  Annual  Report  of  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  1919, 
contains  charts  illustrating  sugar  consumption,  production,  and  prices 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  is  the 
title  of  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  and 
prepared  by  Samuel  H.  DeVault  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Alexander  E.  Cance. 

Corporations 

Valuation  Provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,   1920.     The 

Transportation  act  of  1920  recognizes  the  dual  problems  involved  in 

fixing  railroad  rates.     The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  granted 

"reasonable  latitude  to  modify  or  adjust  any  particular  rate  which  it 

finds  unjust  or  unreasonable."     But  the  significant  contribution  of  the 

new  act  is  the  standard  direct  for  measuring  total  income: 

In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates,  the  Com- 
mission shall  initiate,  modify,  establish  or  adjust  such  rates  so  that  carriers  as 
a  whole  (or  as  a  whole  in  each  of  such  of  rate  groups  or  territories  as  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  designate)  will,  under  honest,  efficient  and 
economical  management  and  reasonable  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way, 
structures  and  equipment,  earn  an  aggregate  annual  net  railway  operating 
income  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  a  fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  railway  property  of  such  carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of 
transportation. 

From  a  rule  of  negation  designed  to  protect  the  railroads  from  "con- 
fiscation" an  affirmative  program  has  been  evolved.  This  directs  a 
conscious  effort  to  regulate  total  railroad  earnings.  Heretofore  the 
"reasonableness"  of  individual  rates  has  received  the  burden  of  em- 
phasis in  the  opinions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.^     But 

1  See  the  discussion  in  the  writer's  Railroad  Valuation,  pp.  1-7,  in  the  cases 
there  cited,  and  in  the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  Case,  45  I.  C.  A.  303. 
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the  doctrine  written  into  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  of  1920  goes  beyond  the  common  law  doc- 
trine of  rate  reasonableness  recognized  in  the  original  act  of  1887. 
It  goes  beyond  the  very  doctrine  of  constitutional  law  upon  which  it 
is  based.  When  Justice  Harlan  in  1898  declared  that  "the  company 
is  entitled  to  ask  ...  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  that  which  it 
employs  for  the  pubhc  convenience/'-  he  sought  only  to  guarantee  a 
minimum.  The  act  of  1920,  using  the  "fair  return  upon  value" 
formula,  directs  the  establishment  of  schedules  with  the  frank  aim  of 
limiting  maximum  revenue.  In  short,  it  seeks  to  secure  for  the  public 
a  part  of  any  future  "unearned  increments"  which  may  accrue  in 
railroad  earnings. 

For  the  two  years  following  March  1,  1920,  the  act  directs  that  the 
commission  shall  take,  as  the  total  fair  return  to  all  carriers,  a  sum 
equal  to  5^/^  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  transportation 
properties  of  all  carriers.  The  commission  may,  however,  "in  its  dis- 
cretion," add  to  this  amount  an  additional  ^  per  cent  to  provide  im- 
provements, betterments  or  equipment  (presumably  so-called  "unpro- 
ductive improvements"),  properly  chargeable  to  capital  account.  The 
mandate  of  Congress  governs  only  for  two  years  following  the  return 
of  the  roads  to  their  private  owners.  Thereafter  the  "legislative  dis- 
cretion" is  delegated  to  the  commission:  the  commission  will  determine 
and  publish  the  percentage  which  shall  constitute  the  "fair  rate  of 
return."^ 

The  percentage  measures  the  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  all 
roads,  or  upon  the  value  of  all  roads  Avithin  any  groups  which  the  com- 
mission may  establish.  The  device  of  throwing  all  the  carriers  into 
one  big  basket  avoids  the  problem  of  determining  the  rate  of  return 
which  shall  accrue  to  each  carrier.     The  latter  figure  will  thus  be  a 

2Smyth  V.  Ames,  169  U.  S.  466,  546.  The  Mississippi  statute  of  1884  which 
came  before  the  court  in  Stone  v.  Farmers'  Loan  ^  Trust  Company,  116  U.  S. 
307,  309,  directed  the  State  Railroad  Commission  to  revise  the  carriers' 
tariffs,  permitting  "a  fair  and  just  return  on  the  value  of  such  railroad,  its 
appurtenances,  and  equipment."  The  California  statute  directing  local  bodies 
regulating  water  rates  to  "estimate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  value,"  etc., 
was  identified  by  Justice  Holmes  with  the  value  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
San  Diego  Land  §•  Town  Tompany  v.  Jasper,  189  U.  S.  439,  442. 

3  For  the  distinction  between  the  legislative  and  judicial  viewpoints  see 
Minnesota  Rate  Cases,  230  U.  S.  352,  432;  and  the  fuller  discussion  in  Knox- 
ville  v.  Knoxville  Water  Co.,  212  U.  S.  1,  16;  Willcox  v.  Consolidated  Oas  Co., 
212  U.  S,  19,  41;  Louisville  v.  Cumberland  T.  §■  T.  Co.,  225  U.  S.  430,  436; 
L.  ^  N.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Garrett,  231  U.  S.  299,  313,  It  is  in  the  latter  case  that 
the  phrase  "legislative  discretion"  is  used. 
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result  of  the  rate  level  set,  and  not^  as  is  the  total  figure^  a  cause. 
Only  when  and  if  consolidation  builds  up  the  earnings  of  present 
"weak"  systems,  and  "waters"  the  earnings  of  strong  systems  ("so 
tliat  these  systems  can  employ  uniform  rates  in  the  movement  of 
competitive  traffic,  and  under  efficient  management,  earn  substantially 
the  same  rate  of  return  upon  the  value  of  their  respective  railway 
properties"^)  will  the  differential  element  in  railroad  net  earnings 
tend  to  disappear.  In  the  interim,  the  Transportation  act  proposes 
that  the  public  shall  take  a  share  of  the  earnings  above  a  minimum,  6 
per  cent  of  the  "value. "^ 

The  commission,  then,  must  seek  to  apply  the  value  formula  as  a 
rule  of  rate  making.  It  must  establish  reasonable  rates,  that,  applied 
to  a  carrier's  traffic  as  a  whole,  do  not  result  in  net  earnings  "so  un- 
reasonably low"  as  to  be  confiscatory.^  The  act  seems  to  seek  a  pro- 
gram which  might  be  interpreted  as  meeting  the  vague  requirements  of 
the  dicta  of  Justice  Harlan: 

What  the  company  is  entitled  to  ask  is  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  that 
which  it  employs  for  the  public  convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the 
public  is  entitled  to  demand  is  that  no  more  be  exacted  from  it  for  the  use 
of  a  public  highway  than  the  services  rendered  by  it  are  reasonably  worth.7 

But  will  a  formula  using  "aggregate  value"  serve  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of   the   confiscation   doctrine   set   up   by   the   Supreme   Court? 

*  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  sec.  407,  amending  section  5  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act. 

6  One  half  of  the  excess  over  this  6  per  cent,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  act,  is  a  standard,  regardless  of  any  action  of  the  commission  in  subse- 
quently establishing  a  fair  rate  of  return  above  or  below  this  figure,  the  act 
leaves  with  the  carrier.  The  company  half  of  the  excess  must  be  retained  as 
a  reserve,  until  the  accumulation  equals  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. Only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest,  dividends,  or  rentals  may  a 
carrier  draw  on  this  reserve,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  that  its  net  railway 
operating  income  for  any  year  is  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
property  value.  Thereafter  the  carrier  may  use  its  half  for  "any  lawful 
purpose."  Presumably,  though  on  this  subject  the  act  is  silent,  if  reinvested 
in  plant,  as,  for  example,  if  spent  for  double  tracking,  enlarging  tunnels,  or 
eliminating  curvature,  the  amounts  so  "put  back  into  the  property"  will  re- 
ceive recognition  in  the  value  figure.  The  other  half  of  any  excess  above  6 
per  cent  the  carrier  will  pay  into  a  "revolving  fimd,"  the  property  of  the 
United  States  administered  by  the  commission.  This  "general  railroad  con- 
tingent fund"  will  be  loaned  to  carriers  for  new  capital  expenditures  or  for 
refunding  maturing  obligations,  or  will  be  expended  for  equipment  and  facili- 
ties to  be  leased  subsequently  to  the  railroads. 

6  The  phrase  "so  unreasonably  low"  first  appears  in  the  supplemental  Smyth 
V.  Ames  case,  171  U.  S.  361,  364-5. 

7  Smyth  V.  Ames,  169  U.  S.  466,  546. 
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Who  can  say?  For  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 
clares that  it  finds  schedules  carry  reasonable  individual  rates^  the 
Supreme  Court  may  declare  such  individual  rates  confiscatory,  as  was 
done  with  the  state-made  rates  in  the  North  Dakota  coal  case.*  Or 
schedules  as  a  whole,  not  "so  unreasonably  low"  as  to  be  declared 
confiscatory  for  some  railroads,  may  be  declared  confiscatory  for  a 
"weak"  line  in  the  same  territory.  The  Minnesota  rates  which  were 
permitted  to  go  into  effect  on  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
were  condemned   for  use  by  the  Minneapolis  and  St.   Louis.® 

Thus  two  distinct  tasks  bearing  upon  the  valuation  problem  are 
placed  with  the  commission  by  the  Transportation  act  of  1920.  One, 
that  of  fixing  the  rate  of  return,  need  cause  no  present  concern:  5l/^- 
6  per  cent  is  provided  for  two  years.  But  the  other,  that  of  finding 
"value,"  demands  immediate  attention.  A  figure  of  value,  however 
determined,  is  prerequisite  to  the  application  of  the  "fair  return  on 
value"  doctrine.  But  the  Transportation  act  does  not  define  value, 
nor  does  it  either  suggest  or  dictate  how  value  shall  be  determined. 
In  this  respect  there  is  no  advance  over  the  vague  requirements  of  the 
Valuation  act.  "Aggregate  value"  and  not  "fair  value"  is  the  phrase 
now  used ;  there  is  no  reference  to  the  "cost  values  "  and  "values  and 
other  elements  of  value"  referred  to  in  the  earlier  statute.  Gratuitous 
admonitions  of  a  general  character  the  new  act  does  contain.  The 
commission  is  directed  to  give  "due  consideration  to  all  the  elements 
of  value  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land  for  rate-making  purposes," 
and  it  is  adjured  to  give  to  the  property  investment  account  "only 
that  consideration  which  under  such  law  it  is  entitled  to  in  establish- 
ing values  for  rate-making  purposes."  And  there  is  specific  language 
that,  when  value  has  been  "finally"  ascertained  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Valuation  act  of  1913,  "the  value  so  ascertained  shall  be  deemed 
by  the  Commission  to  be  the  value  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing .  .  .  aggregate  value."  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  have 
been  concerning  the  intention  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Valuation 
act,  there  need  be  no  present  doubt;  the  commission  must  proceed  to 
the  task  of  fixing  "final  value."  The  figure  of  aggregate  value,  the 
commission  will  determine  "from  time  to  time  and  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary."  In  the  calculation  of  the  rate  levels  for  1920-1922, 
the  act  contemplates  that  the  commission  will  utilize  its  investigations 
under  the  Valuation  act  "in  so  far  as  deemed  by  it  available." 

That  these   investigations   can   be   of   great   present   assistance   one 

8  Northern  Pacific  Tty.  Co.  v.  North  Dakota,  236  U.  S.  585. 
^Minnesota  Bate  Cases,  230  U.  S.  352. 
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must  be  very  skeptical,  and  skeptical  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  investigations  have  not  proceeded  far  enough,  even  upon  the 
hypotheses  used,  to  have  a  volume  of  comparable  data  in  shape  to 
meet  the  situation  which  the  commission  must  face  as  the  guarantee 
period  of  six  months  after  March  1,  1920,  approaches  an  end.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  commission  is  still  seeking  a  theory  of  "value," 
and  its  preliminary  hypotheses  are  uncertain.  In  one  very  important 
particular,  indeed,  the  "valuation"  of  land  as  it  may  be  affected  by 
the  "present  cost"  of  condemning  land,  the  commission  has  been  but 
recently  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court. '^°  It  seems  probable  that 
in  the  fixing  of  rates  for  1920-1922,  the  commission  must  fall  back 
upon  the  carrier  investment  accounts,  as  in  1911,  1915,  and  1917.^^ 

Homer  B.  Vanderbluk. 
Northwestern  University. 

The  counsel  of  the  President's  Conference  Committee  submitted  a 
brief,  under  date  of  December  10,  1919,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In  re  the  Question  of  Value  for  Purposes  under  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce  of  the  Owned  or  Used  Common  Carrier  Prop- 
erty of  a  Railroad  (Philadelphia,  Secretary  of  the  President's  Confer- 
ence Committee,  pp.  257). 

This  committee  has  also  published  Arguments  on  "Value"  presented 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  early  in  January,  1920,  deal- 
ing with  the  valuation  of  various  railroads  under  consideration. 

House  Report  No.  456  (66  Cong.,  1  Sess.)  deals  with  the  Return 
of  Railroads  to  Private  Ownership  (Washington,  Nov.  10,  1919,  pp. 
46). 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  published  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Statistics  of  Express  Companies  in  the  United 
States,  for  1918  (Washington,  1920,  pp.  25). 

The  following  public  utility  reports  have  been  received: 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  New  Jer- 
sey, vol.  VI,  1919   (Trenton,  pp.   861). 

lor/je  United  States,  ex  rel.  Kansas  City  Southern  v.  /.  C.  C,  March  8,  1920. 
For  an  extended  analysis  of  the  commission's  valuation  hypotheses,  etc.,  see 
the  writer's  "Railroad  Valuation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission," 
reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  November,  1919;  Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

11^  Five  Per  Cent  Case,  31  I.  C.  C.  350,  B2  I.  C.  C.  335;  1915,  Western  Ad- 
vance Case,  35  I.  C.  C.  497 ;  Fifteen  Per  Cent  Case,  4,5  I.  C.  C.  303. 
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Statistics  of  Public  Utilities  of  New  Jersey,  1918  (pp.  37). 
Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland  for  the  year 
1919  (Trenton,  pp.  5Q4>). 

The  Street  Railway  Commission  of  Massachusetts  appointed  in 
1919  to  make  an  investigation  and  study  of  the  street  railway  situ- 
ation in  that  state  has  issued  its  report  (Boston,  1919,  pp.  165). 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Policies  and  Platform  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  has  prepared  a  Questionnaire  on  the  Rail- 
icay  Problem  (19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  pp.  4). 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  has  printed  the  Transportation  Act 
of  February  28,  1920  (New  York,  pp.  112). 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  News  and  Statistics  has  issued  its  six- 
teenth compilation  of  Railway  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  for 
1918,  the  compilation  being  prepared  by  Slason  Thompson  (Chicago, 
pp.  148). 

Labor 

Report  of  the  Second  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the 
President.  Soon  after  the  First  Industrial  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington during  October  was  disrupted  by  the  Labor  Group  leaving  the 
Conference,  plans  were  set  on  foot  for  the  holding  of  another,  and  a 
Second  Industrial  Conference  was  convened  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 1,  1919.  A  final  report  of  this  conference  was  issued  on  March 
6,  1920.  This  report  falls  into  four  divisions:  the  introduction,  pre- 
vention of  disputes,  plan  for  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  other  prob- 
lems affecting  the  employment  relationship. 

1.  Introduction.  There  are  several  significant  points  made  in  the 
introduction.  A  joint  organization  of  management  and  emploj'ces  is 
regarded  as  a  proper  means  for  preventing  misunderstanding  and  for 
securing  cooperative  effort,  both  of  which  are  so  essential  to  industrial 
peace.  It  is  urged  upon  employers  that  they  should  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  know  the  men  in  their  employ  at  least  as  intimately  as 
they  know  the  materials  which  go  into  their  product.  The  employees, 
on  their  part,  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the 
industry,  of  its  processes  and  its  policies. 

The  basis  of  organization  should  be  the  plant  itself.  "Industrial 
problems  vary  not  only  with  each  industry  but  in  each  establishment. 
Therefore,  the  strategic  place  to  begin  battle  with  misunderstanding 
is  within  the  industrial  plant  itself.  Primarily  the  settlement  must 
come  from  the  bottom,  not  from  the  top"  (p.  7). 
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The  general  principle  which  the  conference  recognizes  is  called  "em- 
ployee representation."  "Joint  organization  of  management  and  em- 
ployees where  undertaken  with  sincerity  and  good  will  has  a  record 
of  success."  Such  employee  representation,  however,  to  be  successful 
must  be  secured  through  an  organization  joined  voluntarily  by  em- 
ployer and  employee.  "It  is  not  a  field  for  legislation,  because  the 
form  which  employee  representation  should  take  may  vary  in  every 
plant."  In  so  far  as  the  government  enters  into  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, its  function  should  be  limited  strictly  to  stimulation  of  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employee. 

2.  Prevention  of  disputes.  As  a  means  of  preventing  disputes,  or 
at  least  preventing  their  arriving  at  a  crisis  such  as  a  strike  or  a  lock- 
out, the  conference  advocates  most  strongly  the  principle  of  employee 
representation.  After  calling  attention  to  the  well  known  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  personal  contact  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  modern  industry,  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  personal  contact  relationship,  there  may  be  substi- 
tuted today  some  form  of  democratic  representation.  For  the  con- 
tentment of  employees  there  is  need  of  an  established  channel  of  ex- 
pression and  an  opportunity  for  responsible  consultation  on  matters 
which  concern  them.  What  specific  form  employee  representation 
should  take  is  left  to  the  individual  establishment. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  employee  representation  is  not 
restricted  to  any  kind  of  shop.  It  has  been  found  to  operate  success- 
fully where  there  are  union  agreements  in  organized  shops ;  it  has  been 
workable  in  non-union  shops,  and  also  in  shops  where  union  and  non- 
union men  work  together.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  where  there 
are  no  union  agreements,  employee  representation  affords  an  agency 
of  collective  bargaining  and  cooperation.  In  plants  where  there  are 
union  agreements,  a  further  means  of  cooperation  within  the  plant  is 
added  to  the  union  trade  agreements.  There  is  no  fundamental  reason 
why  any  form  of  employee  representation  should  displace  trade  unions 
or  any  other  kind  of  employee  organization.  Any  machinery  of  this 
type,  organized  and  administered  in  a  sincere  spirit  on  both  sides, 
will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  subjects  involving  conflicting  in- 
terests or  disputes.  Much  good  may  be  secured  through  such  a  means 
for  a  better  cooperation  in  the  whole  problem  of  production. 

3.  Plan  for  adjustment  of  disputes.  Where  the  joint  organization 
of  management  and  employees  within  the  plant  or  industry  fails  to 
reach  a  collective  agreement,  the  conference  suggests  as  a  second  step 
towards   settlement   a  definite   plan   for  the   adjustment   of  disputes. 
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Under  this  plan  the  United  States  is  divided  into  a  specified  number  "j 

of  industrial  regions,,  for  each  one  of  which  a  regional  chairman  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  A  National  Industrial  Board  is  also 
provided  which  is  to  be  composed  of  nine  members  also  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  members  of  this 
board  are  to  be  chosen  from  representatives  of  employers^  employees, 
and  general  interests  in  equal  numbers. 

This  National  Industrial  Board  is  to  have  supervision  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  entire  organization  and  is  to  act  as  a  board  of  ap- 
peal for  the  settlement  of  disputes  originally  submitted  to  a  Regional 
Industrial  Conference.  This  National  Board,  however,  is  debarred 
from  hearing  an  appeal  on  questions  of  policy,  such  as  the  "open"  or 
"closed"  shop. 

The  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  provides  also  for  Regional 
Adjustment  Conferences  composed  of  four  representatives  selected 
by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  four  others  chosen  from  panels  pre- 
pared in  each  industry.  These  panels  are  to  be  made  up  for  each 
region  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
after  a  conference  with  employers  and  employees  respectively.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  any  regional  chairman  to  take  cognizance  of  a  dispute 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  settled  by  an  agreement  between 
the  parties  or  by  the  existing  machinery.  Even  in  this  case  he  shall 
call  a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference  only  in  case  both  parties  to 
the  dispute  agree  to  submit  it  to  the  conference.  But  such  a  submis- 
sion by  both  parties  implies  an  agreement  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
turbance of  existing  relationships. 

In  case  a  dispute  comes  before  a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference 
and  a  unanimous  conclusion  is  reached,  this  conclusion  constitutes  a 
binding  trade  agreement.  If  the  conference  is  not  able  to  reach  a 
unanimous  conclusion,  the  parties  may  refer  the  dispute  to  an  umpire 
chosen  by  themselves.  If  no  umpire  is  chosen,  the  dispute,  in  case  it 
involves  questions  of  wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions,  shall  auto- 
matically go  on  appeal  to  the  National  Industrial  Board.  A  decision 
reached  either  by  the  umpire  or  by  the  board  shall  also  have  the  force 
of  a  trade  agreement. 

If  a  decision  is  handed  down  and  later  a  complaint  is  made  by 
either  party  that  the  agreement  has  been  broken,  the  regional  chair- 
man within  whose  jurisdiction  the  original  case  arose  shall,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  representatives  of  the  original  conference,  investi- 
gate the  complaint  and  publish  their  findings  as  to  facts.     There  is 
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no  other  compulsion  than  that  of  public  opinion^  which  is  guided  by  the 
report  of  an  official  inquiry. 

If  either  party  to  a  dispute  refuses,  or  if  both  parties  refuse  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  Regional  Adjustment  Conference,  the  regional  chairman 
shall  appoint  two  representatives  of  employers  from  the  employers' 
panel  and  two  representatives  of  employees  from  the  employees' 
panel,  who,  with  himself  as  chairman,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  In- 
quiry. They  alone  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  witnesses.  They 
shall  investigate  the  dispute  and  publish  a  report,  or  majority  and 
minority  reports,  so  that  the  public  may  know  the  facts  pertinent  to  the 
dispute  and  the  points  of  difference  between  the  parties.  No  infor- 
mation obtained  by  any  board,  conference,  or  umpire  shall  be  made 
public  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  issues  involved.  The  decisions  of  the  Boai*d  of  Inquiry  shall  be 
of  such  nature  as  may  be  applied  to  an  entire  industry,  making  due 
allowance  for  local  conditions. 

4.  Other  problems  affecting  the  employment  relationship.  The  con- 
ference stated  its  general  position  on  several  of  the  controversial  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  The  purpose  in  a  review  of  these  problems  as  stated 
by  the  conference  is  as  follows:  "The  Conference  confesses  that  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  work  it  has  been  animated  by  a  profound  con- 
viction that  this  freedom  that  has  been  wrought  out  after  many  cen- 
turies of  struggle  should  be  preserved"   (p.  30). 

Collective  bargaining.  The  term  "collective  bargaining,"  as  used 
by  the  conference,  means  negotiations  between  an  employer  or  an  as- 
sociation of  employers  on  the  one  side  and  the  employees,  acting  as  a 
group,  on  the  other.  Under  this  definition  employees  may  act  through 
a  trade  or  labor  union,  or  through  some  other  form  of  employee  rep- 
resentation. As  to  this  whole  question  the  conference  takes  position 
only  on  the  question  of  policy. 

The  conference  expresses  itself  as  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  declares  that  in  its  plan  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  it  provides  for  the  selection  of  representatives  by  employees 
who  shall,  in  fact,  represent  the  majority  of  such  employees,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  bind  the  employees  in  good  faith.  Agree- 
ments made  in  collective  bargaining  relate  usually  to  standards  only 
and  bind  both  parties  to  an  agreement  to  abide  by  these  standards  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  work  together  under  the  agreement.  There 
is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  keep  his  plant  open,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  continue  at  work.  In  case  employees 
quit  work,  the  employer  shall  be  free,  without  any  breach  of  agree- 
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raent^  to  fill  the  positions  voluntarily  vacated.  The  enforcement  of 
such  agreements  must  rest  substantially  upon  good  faith. 

Hours  of  labor.  The  relation  of  hours  of  labor  to  health  and  effi- 
ciency should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  scientific  investigation. 
In  all  eases  provision  should  be  made  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  and 
the  Saturday  half-holiday,  without  reduction  of  the  weekly  schedule, 
should  be  encouraged.  Hours-of-work  schedules  should  be  arranged 
on  a  weekly  basis,  and  overtime  should  be  permitted  only  to  meet 
temporary  emergencies.  The  conference  notes  the  present  trend  of 
practice  in  industrial  establishments  toward  a  forty-eight-hour  week, 
but  it  takes  the  position  that  a  schedule  substantially  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week  is  at  this  time  undesirable,  except  in  industries 
where  the  protection  of  the  health  and  the  safety  of  the  workers  may 
require  it.  Any  further  reduction  in  hours  of  work  is  to  be  deplored 
at  the  present  time. 

Women  and  children  in  industry.  The  report  urges  protection  of 
the  health  of  women  and  of  children  in  industry.  Where  women  work- 
ers, under  similar  conditions,  perform  work  of  equal  quality  and 
quantity  as  compared  with  men,  they  should  receive  equal  pay.  In 
regard  to  the  work  of  children  and  educational  requirements  for  them, 
the  report  says:  "Experience  is  rapidly  demonstrating  that  the  eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  other  vital  interests  of  the  country,  are  best  con- 
served by  lengthening  the  period  of  education"   (p,  36). 

Housing.  State  and  federal  governments,  cooperating  in  all  indus- 
trial communities,  should  deal  adequately  with  the  problem  of  housing. 
Systematic  studies  of  the  subject  should  be  begun  and  carried  to 
completion.  ■    : 

Wages.  "Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest,  it  is 
fundamental  that  the  basic  wages  of  all  employees  should  be  adequate 
to  maintain  the  employee  and  his  family  in  reasonable  comfort,  and 
with  adequate  opportimity  for  the  education  of  his  children"  (p.  37). 
It  is  also  urged  that  employers  should  see  to  it  that  sjDCcial  effort  and 
special  ability  on  the  part  of  their  employees  shall  receive  a  stimu- 
lating compensation.  Piece  rates  should  not  be  reduced  merely  be- 
cause of  increased  output.  All  methods  of  wage  payment  deserve 
careful  study  both  by  employers  and  by  employees. 

Profit  sharing  and  gain  sharing  experiments  should  be  welcomed 
and  encouraged,  but  profits  allotted  should  be  supplements  to  fair 
wages  and  not  a  substitute  for  them.  Methods  of  gain  sharing — that 
is,  sharing  in  the  gains  of  production,  and  in  reductions  of  cost — con- 
tain great  possibilities.     There  is  not  here,  however,  any  panacea  for 
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the  industrial  problems  of  the  day.  Whatever  tends  to  make  the  work- 
man industrious  and  thrifty  and  enables  him  to  provide  against  old 
age^  illness,  premature  death,  and  industrial  accidents,  the  report 
says,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  careful  investigation  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  evils  attending  currency  inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
are  deplored.  The  affiliation  of  policemen  or  of  others  whose  duties 
relate  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  should  not  be  permitted.  There  is  also  recognition  in  the 
report  of  the  agricultural  problem  in  this  country.  The  question  of 
unemployment  and  part-time  employment  is  likewise  recognized  but 
no  definite  solution  is  suggested.  More  adequate  machinery  for  bring- 
ing employer  and  employees  in  contact  with  demand  for  their  services 
is  urged.  C.  S.  Duncan. 

Report  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  This  commission 
made  its  report  to  the  President  on  March  10  {Report  of  the  United 
States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  Supt.  Docs.,  1920,  pp.  120).  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  made  with  the  Attorney  General,  the 
officials  of  the  United  ISfine  Workers  of  America  last  December  agreed 
to  call  oif  the  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  and  to  accept  Dr. 
Garfield's  award  of  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  wages  on  condition  that 
a  commission  be  appointed  by  the  President  which  "will  consider  fur- 
ther questions  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  as  well  as  profits  of 
operators  and  proper  prices  for  coal,  readjusting  both  wages  and 
prices,  if  it  shall  so  decide,  including  differentials  and  internal  con- 
ditions within  and  between  districts."  The  commission  was  appointed 
on  December  19  and  consisted  of  Henry  M.  Robinson,  chairman,  John 
P.  White,  and  Rembrandt  Peale.  Although  officially  all  the  commis- 
sioners represented  the  public,  it  was  nevertheless  recognized  that  Mr. 
Peale  was  a  coal  operator  on  a  large  scale  and  Mr.  White  former 
president  of  the  International  Mine  Workers,  while  Mr.  Robinson  -  as 
not  connected  with  the  coal  industry.  The  commission  began  its  hear- 
ings on  January  12  and  continued  them  until  the  middle  of  February, 
both  the  miners  and  the  operators  agreeing  to  accept  their  award  as  a 
basis  for  the  next  contract. 

The  miners'  demands  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  60  per  cent  Increase  in  wages. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  six-hour  day,  five  days  per  week. 

3.  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

4.  Weekly  pay-days. 
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5.  Abolition  of  double  shift  work  for  commercial  tonnage. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  automatic  penalty  clause. 

7.  That  internal  differences  not  covered  by  any  State  Joint  Agreements  shall 
be  referred  back  to  the  respective  districts  for  adjustment. 

8.  Termination  of  contracts  on  November  1  instead  of  April  1. 

The  operators  submitted  a  series  of  counter-demands  which  may  be 

summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Abolition  of  the  check-off  system,  which  is  the  trade  name  for  collection 
of  union  dues  through  the  operators'  offices. 

2.  Establishment  of   an   equitable   method  of   determining  house   rent   and 
price  for  coal  to  be  charged  the  miners. 

3.  That   the   Commission  recommend   to  Congress  enactment  of  legislation 
requiring  the  incorporation  of  unions. 

4.  That  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  be  parties 
to  contracts  between  the  miners  and  the  operators. 

5.  Installation  at  the  mines  of  timeclocks  or  other  time  devices. 

6.  Provision  for  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  devices. 

7.  That  the  new  contract  expire  March  31,  1922. 

The  miners  presented  to  the  commission  a  large  body  of  evidence 
prepared  by  experts  and  designed  to  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
miners  was  not  satisfactory  before  the  war,  that  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  had  been  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  advance 
in  wages  granted  the  miners  and  that  consequently  their  condition  at 
present  fell  far  below  a  desirable  standard.  They  introduced  an  ex- 
hibit showing  the  minimum  budget  necessary  to  maintain  a  miner's 
family  of  five  in  health  and  decency.  This  budget  was  based  on  a 
study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, modified  somewhat  as  a  result  of  investigation  in  mining  com- 
munities, and  amounting  to  about  $2200  a  year.  Furthermore,  the 
miners  emphasized  the  hazardous  nature  of  their  occupation  and  the 
fact  that  other  industries  have  received  much  larger  increases  in  com- 
pensation since  1913  than  have  the  miners.  On  the  question  of  hours 
the  miners  based  their  contention  on  the  fact  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  by  mines  during  the  last  two  years  was  thirty  a 
week,  that  the  introduction  of  a  thirty-hour  week  would,  therefore,  not 
mean  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  miners  but  would 
mean  simply  a  stabilization  of  the  industry.  By  reducing  the  weekly 
hours  of  labor  the  miners  contend  that  the  industry  will  be  put  on  the 
basis  of  steady  work  throughout  the  year,  with  resulting  benefits  to 
capital,  labor,  and  the  public.  The  miners  also  quoted  the  experience 
of  England  in  the  reduction  of  hours  from  eight  and  nine  to  seven 
which,  they  claimed,  has  not  resulted  in  a  serious  reduction  of  output. 

While  this  was  the  miners'  fundamental  argument  and  brief,  a  large 
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part  of  the  time  in  the  hearings  was  consumed  in  the  discussion  of 
local  difficulties  presented  by  the  local  officers  of  the  union.  The 
miners  dwelt  at  length  on  the  injustice  of  differentials  between  the 
thick  and  thin  vein  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  on  the  hardships 
of  car  pushing  where  the  cars  were  of  excessive  weight,  on  compen- 
sation for  the  removal  of  slate  and  of  impurities,  on  excessive  charges 
for  blacksmithing  and  powder,  on  the  injustice  of  charging  miners 
five  cents  a  day  for  the  use  of  electric  torches,  which  reduced  their 
earning  capacity  through  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  three-pound  bat- 
tery. The  operators  from  each  district  introduced  evidence  and  argu- 
ments to  combat  the  evidence  of  the  miners,  but  did  not  present  a  gen- 
eral brief  for  their  original  seven  demands.  They  referred  to  them 
more  or  less  incidentally  and  stressed  particularly  the  need  of  holding 
the  miners  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  contracts.  The  original  evidence 
submitted  b}'  the  operators  was  very  largely  designed  to  show  that  the 
miners  did  not  make  full  use  of  their  opportunities  for  work  and  that 
those  of  the  miners  who  did  work  nearly  all  the  time  that  the  mines 
were  in  operation  earned  a  satisfactory  wage.  No  increase  in  wages 
was,  therefore,  deemed  necessary,  as  the  miners  could  be  expected  to 
earn  sufficient  incomes  if  they  made  full  use  of  their  opportunities. 

The  commission  found  that  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  sides  was 
not  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  a  decision  and  it  called  upon  numer- 
ous bureaus  of  the  government  for  additional  statistics. 

The  members  of  the  commission  were  not  able  to  agree  upon  an 
award,  and  two  reports  were  submitted  to  the  President,  the  majority 
report  being  signed  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Peale  and  the  minority 
report  by  Mr.  White.  The  President  has  accepted  the  majority  report 
as  the  award  and  has  so  informed  the  operators  and  the  miners,  who 
have  since  signed  a  contract  on  that  basis. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  conclusion  of  the  ma- 
jority report  with  mention  of  the  points  at  which  the  minority  disa- 
grees. 

The  award  grants  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  in  wages  to  the  tonnage 
workers,  both  pick  and  machine,  and  of  20  per  cent  to  day  men,  the 
average  increase  for  the  entire  industry  being  27  per  cent.  The  mi- 
nority accejits  the  increase  to  the  tonnage  workers  but  demands  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent  for  day  men.  The  majority  states  that  in  ar- 
riving at  the  present  wage  award  it  was  guided  by  the  principle  that 
every  industry  must  support  its  workers  in  accordance  with  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  It  recognizes  that  the  substitution  of  a  27 
per  cent  increase  for  the  1  i  per  cent  granted  by  Dr.  Garfield  involves 
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an  addition  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal  of  96  million  dollars,  Dr. 
Garfield's  increase  having  itself  added  104  million  dollars.  In  arriv- 
ing at  the  increases  the  commission  considered  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  living,  the  increases  granted  in  other  industries  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consuming  public.  It  determined  that  tonnage  workers, 
had  received  an  average  increase  since  1913  of  43  per  cent  and  that 
an  additional  31  per  cent  would  bring  their  increase  in  wages  up  to 
88  per  cent  over  those  received  in  1913.  On  the  other  hand,  day  work- 
ers had  already  received  an  increase  of  76  per  cent  and  the  addition 
of  20  per  cent  would  give  them  a  total  increase  since  1913  of  111  per 
cent.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  part  of  the  advance 
granted  to  the  day  men  in  1917  was  not  based  on  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  men  were  relatively 
underpaid.  The  majority  of  the  commission  believes  that  its  award 
will  do  substantial  justice  to  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  the  in- 
dustry and  will  grant  them  both  a  sufficient  advance  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  a  proper  stan- 
dard of  living.  While  it  expects  to  see  the  cost  of  living  decline,  the 
commission  believes  that  the  miners  have  suffered  from  previous  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  and  that  the  prospective  decline  will  be 
an  offset  against  those  losses. 

The  commission  takes  the  position  that  a  large  part  of  the  increase 
in  the  labor  cost  of  coal  will  be  absorbed  by  the  operators  through  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  notes  the  fact  that 
the  capacity  of  the  mines  at  the  present  time  is  700  million  tons  while 
the  annual  requirements  of  the  nation  are  about  500  million  tons,  so 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  capacity  over  requirements  of  about  200 
million  tons.  The  industry  was  speculatively  overdeveloped  before 
the  war,  and  during  the  war  the  heavy  demand  for  coal  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  many  new  mines  and  the  development  of  old  mines  beyond 
their  previous  capacity.  The  government  policy  during  the  war  had 
been  to  fix  prices  at  a  point  that  would  permit  all  the  mines  whose 
product  was  necessary  to  operate  at  a  profit,  with  the  result  that  the 
low  cost  mines  made  very  large  profits.  The  commission  maintains 
that  the  industry  cannot  be  stabilized  until  the  high  cost  mines,  which 
are  now  in  operation,  are  induced  by  the  working  of  economic  forces 
to  cease  their  operations  and  to  leave  the  field  to  those  mines  that  have 
advantages  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  deposit  or  in  location  which  will 
enable  them  to  produce  coal  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Figures  are  introduced  from  tax  returns  of  1,551  representative  coal 
producing  companies    which   show   that  companies   that   reported   net 
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losses  for  the  year  1918  or  earned  5  per  cent  or  less  on  their  invested 
capital  represented  only  about  1/7  of  the  capital  and  1/9  of  the  ton- 
nage and  that,  therefore,  the  nation's  requirements  can  be  met  with- 
out the  output  of  these  mines.  The  returns  also  show  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  companies  made  incomes  between  5  and  25  per  cent,  that 
those  making  over  25  per  cent  represented  about  2/5  of  the  tonnage, 
while  the  companies  making  returns  of  100  per  cent  or  more  repre- 
sented an  aggregate  invested  capital  of  4  million  dollars  and  an  an- 
nual tonnage  of  6  millions.  The  distribution  of  the  capital  and  of  the 
tonnage  by  income  groups  is  shown  in  the  report  by  two  charts  which 
bring  out  very  clearly  the  concentration  of  the  capital  and  the  ton- 
nage on  the  income  groups  between  5  and  25  per  cent.  The  commis- 
sion, therefore,  feels  that  the  public  will  not  be  forced  to  pay  the 
entire  increase  in  wages,  as  the  elimination  of  the  high  cost  mines  will 
reduce  the  marginal  cost  of  production,  and  competition  will  pre- 
vent the  operators  from  passing  the  increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  its  wage  discussion  the  commission  also  points  out  that,  even  if 
the  increased  cost  were  a  further  step  in  the  spiral — more  wages, 
higher  prices,  increase  in  cost  of  living,  still  more  wages — it  would 
still  be  questionable  whether  it  is  fair  to  single  out  one  group  of 
workers  as  the  victims  of  an  attempt  to  check  the  operation  of  the 
vicious  circle. 

It  is  brought  out  in  the  report  that  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
operators  to  show  that  the  miners  are  themselves  responsible  for  not 
working  enough  time  to  earn  a  living  wage,  does  not  substantiate  the 
claim,  as  the  figures  make  no  allowance  for  men  working  in  diiferent 
mines  during  different  parts  of  the  month,  or  leaving  the  employment, 
or  dying  in  the  course  of  the  pay  period.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
take  account  of  the  turnover.  Other  defects  in  the  statistics  are 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  added  that  even  though  there  be  a  certain  amount 
of  time  lost  by  the  miners  voluntarily  this  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
irregular  habits  bred  by  an  irregular  industry  and  that  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  industry  will  go  far  towards  eliminating  thi<?  cause  of 
complaint. 

On  the  question  of  hours  the  majority  report  makes  no  concession, 
while  the  minority  report  would  maintain  the  existing  hours  of  labor 
for  a  year  but  would  substitute  an  eight-hour  day  underground  be- 
ginning with  April,  1921.  Eight  hours  under  ground  means  that  the 
time  of  the  miner  is  to  be  counted  from  the  time  he  enters  the  mine 
and  not  from  the  time  he  reaches  his  place  of  actual  work,  as  is  the 
practice  now.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  minority  report's  recommen- 
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dation  is  very  different  from  the  miners'  original  demand  of  a  thirty- 
hour  week.  The  majority  report  takes  the  position  that  the  miners' 
contention  for  a  thirty-hour  week  is  based  on  an  economic  fallacy.  It 
would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  commissioners,  result  in  stabilizing 
the  industry.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  would  result  in  a  larger  demand 
for  men  during  the  rush  period  and  consequently  in  a  larger  labor 
reserve,  so  that  the  working  time  of  the  mines  would  have  to  be  divided 
among  more  men  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time  under  the  eight- 
hour  day.  The  argument  of  the  majority  is  that,  in  view  of  the  need 
of  utilizing  man  labor  to  the  maximum  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, it  would  not  be  wise  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  in  a  basic 
industry.  The  evidence  from  foreign  countries  does  show  a  reduction 
in  output  following  a  reduction  in  hours. 

The  cure  for  the  intermittency  of  employment  in  the  coal  industry 
is  twofold:  first,  the  elimination  from  the  industry  of  the  uneconomic 
mines  whose  product  is  not  necessary  for  the  national  requirements 
and,  secondly,  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  demand  for  coal  through- 
out the  year.  The  majority  report  contains  a  careful  discussion  of 
intermittency  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  can  be  very  largely 
eliminated  (granted  the  closing  up  of  the  uneconomic  mines)  by  in- 
ducing railroads,  government  officials,  public  utilities,  and  other  large 
consumers  to  purchase  a  part  of  the  winter  supply  of  coal  during  the 
spring  months  when  the  demand  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  commission 
has  taken  the  subject  up  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  promises 
of  cooperation  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  lines  have  been  secured.  It  also  obtained  the  assurance  of 
public  utilities  that  this  plan  was  practicable  and  desirable.  A  state- 
ment from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  explaining  that  the  stor- 
age of  bituminous  coal  can  be  made  safe  by  the  adoption  of  certain 
precautionary  measures  is  printed  in  the  report.  A  recommendation 
is  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  a  graduated  seasonal  freight  rate,  but  the  suggestion  of  a 
lower  price  for  bituminous  coal  in  summer  is  not  accepted  on  the 
ground  that  the  seven  thousand  operators  cannot  lawfully  agree  on 
a  price.  The  report  also  discusses  the  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  assigned  cars  by  the  railroads  and  the 
practice  of  railroad  purchasing  agents  of  guaranteeing  cars  to  cer- 
tain mines  in  exchange  for  lower  prices.  This  sort  of  favoritism  is 
strongly  condemned  by  the  commission,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  take  measures  to  prevent  its 
continuation. 
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The  majority  of  the  commission  takes  the  position  that  it  cannot 
with  propriety  make  any  changes  in  differentials  and  other  matters 
involving  competitive  conditions,  because  it  hasn't  had  sufficient  time 
to  study  the  subject  with  the  necessary  care.  Existing  differentials 
represent  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  joint  conferences  and  are  in 
general  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  earning  capacity  of  miners  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cost  of  production  and 
marketing  to  the  operators,  on  the  other.  While  the  commission  does 
not  say  that  there  are  no  injustices  in  existing  conditions,  it  feels  that 
matters  of  this  sort  should  be  passed  upon  after  very  careful  consid- 
eration by  experts,  and  it  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
commission  of  miners  and  operators,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  two  parties  at  interest,  the  commission  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
whole  subject  and  to  make  a  report  in  time  for  the  next  joint  con- 
ference. The  recommendation  of  the  minority  on  this  point  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  majority. 

The  majority  report  takes  the  position  that  the  Washington  Agree- 
ment, which  was  the  contract  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  commission's 
hearings,  be  continued  by  the  forthcoming  contract,  except  where 
modified  by  the  award.  Matters  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
report  are,  therefore,  to  remain  as  they  are.  This  means  that  no 
action  is  taken  on  the  question  of  overtime,  of  weekly  pay  days,  of  the 
double  shift,  or  of  the  automatic  penalty  clause.  The  date  of  the  con- 
tract to  be  made  by  the  miners  is  fixed  as  of  April  1  to  continue  for 
two  years,  the  minority  joining  in  this  recommendation.  There  are  a 
number  of  less  important  points  covered  in  the  report  in  connection 
with  local  conditions  and  with  grievances,  but  these  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest  to  be  discussed  in  this  Review. 

The  fact  that  the  miners  have  accepted  the  award  indicates  that,  in 
spite  of  the  dissent  of  their  representative  on  the  commission,  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  granted  substantial  justice. 

E.    A.    GOLDENWEISER. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  Coming  at  the  time 
of  great  tension  in  industrial  relations  and  great  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  many  persons  with  respect  to  the  outcome,  the  law  of  January, 
1920,  creating  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  has  attracted 
nation-wide  interest.  The  court  is  composed  of  three  "judges"  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  senate.  The  term 
of  office  is  for  three  years ;  no  qualifications  are  prescribed.  The 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kansas  is  abolished  and  its  jurisdiction 
is  conferred  upon  the  court  in  addition  to  its  new  powers  and  duties. 
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The  following  businesses  are  declared  to  be  affected  with  a  public 
interest  and  hence  subject  to  supervision  by  the  state:  (1)  the  manu- 
facture or  preparation  of  food  products,  (2)  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing, (3)  the  mining  or  production  of  fuel,  (4)  the  transportation  of 
food  products  or  articles  or  substances  entering  into  wearing  apparel 
or  fuel,  and  (5)  public  utilities  and  common  carriers  as  defined  in  the 
general  statutes  of  Kansas. 

It  is  declared  necessary  for  the  public  welfare  that  these  industries 
shall  be  operated  with  "reasonable  continuity  and  efficiency,"  and 
broad  po.wers  are  given  the  court  to  insure  these  results.  It  may  in- 
vestigate any  controversy  between  "employers  and  workers,  or  be- 
tween groups  or  crafts  of  workers"  in  any  industry  subject  to  the  act 
if  it  appears  that  the  controversy  may  endanger  the  public  welfare. 
The  court  may  act  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  complaint  of  (1) 
either  party  to  the  controversy,  (2)  "any  ten  citizen  taxpayers"  of 
the  communit}'^  in  which  the  industry  is  located  or  (3)  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state.  The  court  may  compeP  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  parties  to  controversies  and  the  production  of  books 
and  papers.  In  taking  testimony  it  must  observe  the  "rules  of  evi- 
dence as  recognized  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Kansas  in 
original  proceedings  therein."  When  the  court  initiates  an  investiga- 
tion it  may  issue  a  temporary  order  governing  the  operation  of  the 
industry  pending  the  investigation.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  latter 
the  court  must  issue  its  findings  and  order  as  quickly  as  possible  pre- 
scribing such  changes  as  it  deems  necessary  in  "working  and  living 
conditions,  hours  of  labor,  rules  of  labor,  rules  and  practices"  and 
wages. 

The  law  apparently  gives  the  court  much  latitude  in  determining 
standards  of  reasonableness  for  its  orders.  It  empowers  the  court 
to  investigate  conditions  surrounding  the  workers,  to  consider  the 
wages  paid  to  labor  and  the  return  accruing  to  capital,  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  public,  and  all  other  matters  affecting  the  conduct  of 
said  industries.  Workers  engaged  in  any  of  the  included  industries 
"shall  receive  at  all  times  a  fair  wage  and  have  healthful  and  moral 
surroundings  while  engaged  in  such  labor;  and  .  .  .  capital  invested 
therein  shall  receive  at  all  times  a  fair  rate  of  return  to  the  owners 
thereof."  The  law  provides  that  in  orders  issued  by  the  court  govern- 
ing "working  and  living  conditions,  hours  of  labor,  rules  and  practices, 

1  By  "proper  proceedings  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction."  The 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  resembles  a  regulative  commission  more  closely 
than  it  does  any  court  known  to  American  government. 
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and  a  reasonable  minimum  wage,  or  standard  of  wages"  all  the  "terms, 
conditions  and  wages  shall  be  just  and  reasonable  and  such  as  to 
enable  such  industries  ...  to  continue  with  reasonable  efficiency"  to 
serve  the  public." 

Either  party  to  a  controversy  in  wliich  the  court  has  issued  an  order 
may  apply  to  the  court  for  a  modification  of  the  order,  if,  after  com- 
plying with  it  in  good  faith  for  at  least  sixty  days,  he  finds  it  to  be 
"unjust,  unreasonable  or  impracticable"  and  the  court  must  then 
grant  a  rehearing.  Either  party  may  also  appeal  directly  to  the  state 
supreme  court  to  compel  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  to  make  a 
"just,  reasonable  and  lawful  order"  and  his  appeal  will  be  given  prece- 
dence over  all  other  civil  cases  before  the  supreme  court. 

The  law  attempts  to  encourage  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions. 
It  provides  that  unions  or  associations  of  workers  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  industries  subject  to  the  act,  which  incorporate  under  the 
laws  of  the  state,^  shall  be  recognized  by  the  court  as  legal  entities 
with  the  right  to  appear  before  the  court  through  representatives. 
The  right  of  such  corporations  to  bargain  collectively  for  their  mem- 
bers is  recognized;  also  the  right  of  unincorporated  unions  provided 
that  each  member  shall  appoint  in  writing  some  officer  or  other  person 
as  his  agent  or  trustee  with  authority  to  enter  into  collective  bargains 
and  represent  him  "in  all  matters  relating  thereto."* 

The  court  is  authorized  to  modify  any  contract  of  employment  here- 
after made  in  any  industry  subject  to  the  act,  if  the  court  finds,  "dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  any  such  employment,"  in  an  action  properly 
before  it,  that  the  contract  is  "unfair,  unjust  or  unreasonable."  This 
power  is  specifically  made  applicable  to  collective  bargains. 

If  parties  to  controversies  fail  or  refuse  to  obey  its  orders  the  court 
may  bring  proceedings  in  the  state  supreme  court  to  compel  com- 
pliance. 

The  law  forbids  the  willful  hindering,  delaying,  limiting,  or  sus- 
pension of  the  operation  of  any  industry  subject  to  it  "for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  purpose  and  intent"  of  its  provisions.  No  "person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons"  is  thus  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  industry  or  to  conspire  with  others,  or  induce  or 
intimidate  others,  to  do  so.  The  right  of  an  individual  employee  to 
quit  his  employment  at  any  time  is  not  restricted,  but  no  employee  in 

2  Quotations  from  sections  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  act. 

3  No  change  in  the  corporation  laws  to  make  them  specificaily  applicable  to 
trade  unions  was  thought  necessary. 

*  Such  written  appointments  are  to  be  permanent  records  of  the  union. 
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the  industry  may  "conspire  with  other  persons  to  quit  their  employ- 
ment" or  induce  them  to  do  so  "for  the  purpose  of  hindering,  delay- 
ing, interfering  with,  or  suspending  the  operation"  of  the  industry. 
No  person  may  resort  to  picketing  or  intimidation  to  induce  others  to 
leave  or  refuse  employment  in  the  industry.  The  law  provides  sub- 
stantial penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  persons  con- 
victed in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction^  of  violating  its  pro- 
visions. 

No  employer  maj?^  discriminate  in  any  way  against  any  employee  for 
participating  as  a  witness  or  complainant  in  cases  before  the  court  and 
no  two  or  more  persons  may  conspire  to  injure  another  by  boycott, 
discrimination,  picketing,  advertising,  propaganda,  or  other  means  be- 
cause of  any  action  which  he  may  have  taken  under  an  order  of  the 
court,  because  of  any  proceeding  instituted  in  the  court  or  because  he 
may  have  invoked  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

In  case  of  a  "suspension,  limitation  or  cessation"  of  operation  in 
an  industry  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  to  the  orders  of 
the  court,  which  appears  to  the  court  seriously  to  affect  the  public 
welfare,  the  court  is  directed  to  apply  to  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction for  authority  to  take  over  and  operate  the  industry  during  the 
emergency.^  In  such  a  case  fair  compensation  must  be  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  industry  and  the  workers  in  it  during  the  period  of 
operation  by  the  court. 

The  law  recognizes  that  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  require  con- 
tinuous operation  at  all  times  in  all  industries  subject  to  its  control. 
It  therefore  provides  that  the  court  may  grant  authority  to  limit  or 
cease  operations  or  prescribe  regulations  for  the  operation  of  indus- 
tries "in  which  operation  may  be  ordinarily  affected  by  changes  in 
season,  market  conditions,  or  other  reasons  or  causes  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  business." 

Although  the  law  applies  primarily  only  to  "essential  industries" 
the  court  may  take  jurisdiction,  upon  invitation  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, in  controversies  arising  in  industries  not  specified  in  the  law. 
In  such  cases  the  agreement  to  refer  the  matters  at  issue  to  the  court 
must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  parties,  and  the  findings  and 
orders  of  the  court  are  to  have  the  same  effect  as  though  made  in  any 
essential  industry. 

5  The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  has  no  power  to  impose  penalties. 
See  note  1. 

6  The  operation  by  the  state  during  the  coal  strike  of  certain  Kansas  coal 
mines  under  a  receivership  authorized  by  the  state  supreme  court  furnished 
a  precedent  for  this  provision. 
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The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  is  a  joint  product  of  the  coal 
strike  and  the  general  alarm  over  labor  radicalism.'^  The  bill  estab- 
lishing the  court  was  prepared  during  December,  1919,  at  the  request 
of  Governor  Allen  and  introduced  for  him  into  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  special  session  which  convened  January  5,  1920.  The 
bill  was  drafted  by  Mr.  William  L.  Huggins,  then  a  member  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  and  now  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations,  in  consultation  with  Governor  Allen,  leaders  of 
the  legislature,  members  of  the  Kansas  bar  and  others.  The  measure 
at  once  received  favorable  consideration  by  both  the  public  and  the 
legislature  and,  with  some  amendments  of  relatively  minor  impor- 
tance, passed  the  latter  by  an  overwhelming,  non-partisan  majority 
and  became  law  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  on  January  24:, 
1920. 

While  Governor  Allen's  bill  was  before  the  legislature  it  was  op- 
posed by  representatives  of  the  Joint  State  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Kansas  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  "Big  Four"  railway  brotherhoods.  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  well  known  as  chairman  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  made  the  principal  address  before  the  legisla- 
ture in  behalf  of  organized  labor.  It  was  argued,  in  substance,  that 
it  was  unjust  and  unconstitutional  to  deprive  labor  of  its  right  to 
strike,  that  the  measure  would  strangle  organized  labor  in  Kansas,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  judges  wise  enough  to  serve  on  such  a 
court,  and  that  the  penalties  provided  in  the  bill  were  excessive. 

A  representative  of  the  mine  operators  also  opposed  the  bill  before 
the  legislature,  contending  that  it  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it 
authorized  the  confiscation  of  property.  Representatives  of  certain 
other  employing  interests  opposed  various  features  of  the  bill  in  the 
committee  hearings,  but  in  general  there  was  little  opposition  to  the 
measure  from  employers. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  measure  was  hastily  prepared  and  hastily 
adopted.  This  fact  has  given  occasion  for  the  criticism  that  Kansas 
has  again  acted  with  characteristic,  precipitate  rashness.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  answer,  in  substance,  that  there  was  need  for 
quick  action,  that  the  issue  was  sharply  defined,  that  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed investigation  would  add  little  to  the  knowledge  already  available 

7  Kansas  has  been  the  scene  of  considerable  I.  W.  W.  activity,  especially  in 
the  harvest  fields,  and  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Kansas  coal  miners  are  "dangerous  radicals"  although  the  facts  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  usually  advocates  of  orderly  political  action  and  exponents 
of  a  relatively  conservative,  if  vigorous,  business  unionism. 
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on  the  subject,  that  the  measure  was  drafted  by  an  able  lawyer  and 
public  utility  commissioner  who  had  long  been  a  student  of  labor  prob- 
lems, and  that  it  should  be  frankly  recognized  as  an  experiment.  As 
one  newspaper  puts  it:  "When  Kansas  faced  its  first  serious  indus- 
trial problem,  it  took  off  its  coat,  rolled  up  its  sleeves  in  regular  Kan- 
sas fashion,  and  went  to  work  to  meet  the  situation."^  And  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  Kansas  has  met  the  situation  depends  upon  the 
merits  of  the  measure  and  not  upon  the  haste  with  which  it  was  pre- 
pared and  adopted.  Similar  comment  may  be  made  concerning  the 
charge  that  the  chief  function  of  the  law  is  to  serve  as  political  propa- 
ganda.    The  law  should  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits. 

Many  questions  will  arise  concerning  the  wisdom  and  success  of  the 
Kansas  plan.  Is  it  constitutional?  Is  it  fundamentally  sound?  Is 
it  capable  of  application  in  other  states  or  by  the  federal  government? 
Could  it  be  extended  to  other  industries  or  to  industries  in  general? 
The  limits  of  space  and  of  experience  with  the  plan  forbid  an  attempt 
to  answer  these  questions  at  this  time. 

William  M.  Duffus. 

University  of  Kansas. 

The  Decisions  of  Railtvai/  Boards  of  Adjustment  Nos.  3  and  S  of 
the  United  States  Railway  Administration  covering  the  period  of 
January  to  June,  1919  (pp.  460)  and  July,  August,  September,  1919 
(pp.  368)  have  been  compiled. 

Two  federal  reports  dealing  with  labor  questions  are:  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Director  General  of  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  SO,  1919  (Washington,  pp.  174)  ; 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Women  in  Industry  Service, 
1919  (pp.  29). 

Bulletin  No.  8  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  is  Women  in  Government  Service,  by  Bertha  M.  Neinburg 
(Washington,  1919,  pp.  37). 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  First  International  Congress  for  Work- 
ing Women,  held  at  Washington,  October  28  to  November  6,  1919, 
have  been  compiled  by  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
America   (64  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago). 

Miss  Laura  A.  Thompson,  librarian  of  tlie  federal  Department  of 
Labor  Library  has  prepared  a  cyclostyled  bibliography  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  Hours  of  Work  in  Relation  to  Output  (Washington,  pp. 
13). 

8  The  Kansas  City  Star. 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  Metal-Mine  Acci- 
dents in  the  United  States  during  1918  with  supplementary  labor  and 
accident  tables  for  the  years  1911-1918,  compiled  by  Albert  H.  P'ay 
(Washington,  1920,  pp.  113);  and  Accidents  in  the  Metallurgical 
Works  in  the  United  States  during  1918  (pp.  23). 

The  bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  for  December  17, 
1919,  summarizes  the  Union  Scale  of  Hours  and  Wages  in  Ohio  in 
May  15,  1919  (pp.  35). 

Labor  Bulletin  No.  129  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massachus- 
etts treats  of  Labor  Legislation  in  Massachusetts,  1915  to  1919,  with 
index  of  bills  (Boston,  Nov.  1,  1919,  pp.  221). 

Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts  dis- 
cusses the  industrial  employment  of  children  and  gives  illustrations 
of  evasions  of  the  law   (Boston,  4  Joy  St.). 

Bulletin  No.  38  of  the  National  Industrial  Council  (formerly  Na- 
tional Council  for  Industrial  Defence)  deals  with  Minimum.  Wage 
Legislation;  Its  Nature,  Extent,  and  Validity  (30  Church  St.,  New 
York). 

The  National  Consumers'  League  has  published  a  bulletin  on  Mini- 
mum Wage  Commissions  in  which  brief  statements  are  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  standards  set  by  commissions  in  different  states  (44  West 
23d  St.,  New  York,  Jan.,  1920,  pp.  15). 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

Report  of  the  British  "American  Dollars  Securities  Commit- 
tee." This  report  reveals  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  Treasury 
during  the  war  to  maintain  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  pound  sterling 
(London,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  pp.  63,  9s.)  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  in  New  York 
after  a  rise  to  $7  soon  fell  below  the  gold  point  and  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  fell  as  low  as  $4.51.  In  order  to  check  this  downward 
movement,  the  Committee  on  American  Dollars  Securities  was  organ- 
ized in  July,  1915.  No  definite  action  was  taken,  however,  to  corral 
dollar  securities  held  in  Great  Britain  until  1915  when  a  call  was  is- 
sued to  insurance  and  trust  companies  asking  for  a  surrender  through 
sale  or  loan  of  certain  American  securities.  When  offered  for  sale, 
the  price  of  such  securities  would  be  based  on  the  current  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  quotation  with  the  sterling  price  calculated  at  the 
prevailing  rate   of  exchange.      The   seller   had   an   option  to   be   paid 
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either  in  cash  or  in  5  per  cent  Exchequer  bonds  maturing  in  1920  and 
available  for  subscription  to  any  future  war  loan.  To  security  hold- 
ers who  were  willing  to  deposit  their  securities  on  loan,  a  premium  of 
1/2  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  was  added  to  the  nominal  rate  of  interest 
accruing  on  such  securities.  The  period  of  the  first  loans  covered  two 
years.  This,  however,  was  subsequently  extended  and  loans  were 
made  indefinitely  by  the  British  Treasury. 

The  committee  published  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  securities  ac- 
ceptable for  purchase  or  deposit.  In  January,  1916,  the  list  con- 
tained but  54  securities.  It  was  gradually  added  to  until  it  numbered 
more  than  1,000  securities,  including  stocks  and  bonds.  Sterling  de- 
nominations of  Canadian  and  South  American  issues  were  also  eligible 
for  purchase  or  loan  to  the  British  Treasury  these  issues  having  been 
used  chiefly  as  collateral  for  the  British  government  loans  in  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  appeals  to  patriotism,  English  holders  of  American 
securities  were  reluctant  to  surrender  their  holdings.  This  reluctance 
applied  particularly  to  holdings  of  high  yielding  American  stocks. 
Many  of  these  issues  had  been  held  for  years  by  the  so-called  British 
Investment  Trusts  which  had  issued  their  own  securities  against  their 
American  investors.  These  institutions  accordingly  hesitated  to  en- 
danger their  own  corporate  existence  and  the  income  of  their  share- 
holders by  disposing  completely  of  their  commitments.  Accordingly 
it  was  not  long  before  it  became  apparent  to  the  British  Treasury  that 
coercion  would  be  required  in  order  to  ferret  out  the  mass  of  Ameri- 
can securities  hidden  away  in  the  vaults  of  British  institutions  and  by 
wealthy  individuals.  This  coercion  took  the  form  of  a  special  tax  of 
2  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  income  derived  from  all  issues  which 
had  been  prescribed  by  the  committee  as  eligible  for  purchase  or  loan. 
The  tax  had  the  desired  effect.  The  proposal  of  the  special  tax  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  29,  1916,  and  the  immediate 
result  was  evidenced  by  a  large  increase  in  both  purchases  and  de- 
posits made  with  the  committee.  A  further  aid  toward  the  acquisitions 
of  the  committee  was  the  federal  Income  Tax  act  of  1916  which  levied 
a  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  securities  issued  in  the  United  States  and  held 
by  non-resident  aliens.  This  tax  was  increased  to  2  per  cent  from 
January  1,  1917.  By  the  end  of  1916  purchases  amounted  to  <£118,- 
269,000  and  deposits  to  £347,524,000,  or  a  total  of  £465,793,000. 
The  excess  of  deposits  over  purchases  is  a  clear  evidence  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  British  holders  to  part  completely  with  their  American  securi- 
ties.    This  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during 
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the  period  in  which  the  offer  to  purchase  securities  on  the  basis  of 
New  York  prices  was  made,  the  market  value  of  these  securities,  as  a 
rule,  had  greatly  improved  and  offered  in  many  cases  an  opportunity 
to  the  British  holder  of  a  profit  on  his  commitment. 

In  January,  1917,  it  had  become  evident  that  the  imposition  of  the 
special  tax  was  not  sufficient;  and,  as  the  demand  for  these  issues  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  became  increasingly 
urgent,  the  British  Treasury  was  given  power  under  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Regulations  to  acquire  forcibly  certain  issues  and  to  place  re- 
strictions upon  holders  or  otherwise  disposing  of  same.  The  general 
effect  of  this  restriction  was  to  make  the  specified  securities  the  prop- 
erty of  the  British  Treasury. 

The  final  discontinuance  of  the  acquisition  of  securities  by  the  com- 
mittee occurred  on  April  28,  1919.  By  this  time  more  than  $1,400,- 
000,000  of  American  and  Canadian  Dollar  securities  had  been  ac- 
quired. These  comprised  more  than  1800  different  issues  of  bonds  and 
shares.  In  addition  the  committee  acquired  a  number  of  securities  in 
sterling,  franc,  krone,  and  other  foreign  denominations. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  report  from  the  point  of  view  of 
American  investment  is  the  apparently  heavy  holdings  of  American 
securities  of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  particularly  remark- 
able because  of  the  heavy  voluntary  liquidation  of  American  holdings 
that  took  place  between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  August,  1914,  and 
the  organization  of  the  American  Dollars  Securities  Committee  in  De- 
cember, 1915.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  issues  that  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  very  large  amounts  in  Great  Britain.  Aside  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  stocks  and  notes,  more  than  one  half 
the  total  outstanding  of  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  British  Treas- 
ury, the  heaviest  holdings  were  in  the  high  grade  American  railroad 
issues  including  both  bonds  and  stocks.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
to  note  that  the  committee  acquired  almost  12  per  cent  of  the  outstand- 
ing Pennsylvania  Railroad  shares  and  slightly  more  than  12  per  cent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  shares.  It  also  acquired  13.93  per  cent  of  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  stock.  These  issues  have  been  particularly  favored 
among  British  investors  and  speculators. 

The  amount  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  shares  acquired  by 
the  committee,  namely  $11,134,800  of  common  and  $15,670,900  of 
preferred,  are  somewhat  less  than  might  be  expected  from  the  specula- 
tive character  of  these  issues.  A  curious  feature  of  the  report  is  the 
fact  that  only  $9,000  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
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Hartford  Railroad  is  listed  among  tlie  acquisitions  of  the  American 
Dollars  Securities  Committee. 

A,  M.  Sakolski. 
New  York. 


Securities  Obtained  by  the  A  American  Doi.i.ahs  Securities  Committee. 

(000  omitted) 


Securities 


Stocks 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  com 

"         "     pfd 

Canadian    Pacific    com 

Illinois   Central   com 

Great   Northern  pfd 

New  York  Central 

Northern   Pacific    

Pennsylvania   R.   R 

Southern   Pacific    

Union  Pacific 

United  States  Steel  com 

"       pfd 

Bonds 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  gen.  4's . . 

"        "    adj.  4's.. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  gold  3  i/s's 

Canadian  Pacific  6  p.  c.  notes 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  conv.  4  i/g's 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  1st  cons.  4's 

Illinois   Central  4   p.c.   gold  bonds 

Kansas   City  Terminal   1st  4's 

Minn.,  St.  P.  &  Sault  St.  Marie  gold  4's 

New  York   Central  30-yr.  4's,   1934 

Northern    Pacific    gold    4's 

U.  S.  Steel  sinking  fund  5's 


Total 
issue 


$222,723 
124,174 
260,000 
240,278 
109,296 
249,849 
248,000 
499,296 
301,473 
232,292 
508,303 
360,281 

150,635 
51,346 
74,910 
52,000 
40,180 
34,125 
39,979 
33,092 
60,340 
48,000 
110,815 
178,353 


Amount 
loaned 


$10,675 
13,205 

5,856 
15,780 

7,102 
12,373 
15,866 
37,981 

8,482 
14,633 

8,765 

9,464 

12,297 
11,812 
17,501 
22,614 
6,142 
8,053 
19,307 
19,030 
25,190 
11,939 
11,020 
23,009 


Amount 

pur- 
chased 


$6,281 

1,976 

126,750 

17,397 
4,376 
5,896 

18,684 

20,220 
7,355 

12,952 
2,369 
6,207 

1,817 

705 

973 

5,320 

3,451 

1,893 

2,395 

1,999 

1,115 

619 

1,451 

159 


Total 


$16,956 
15,180 

132,606 
33,177 
11,499 
18,269 
34,550 
58,202 
15,837 
27,585 
11,135 
15,671 

14,396 
12,517 

18,474 
27,934 
9,593 
9,946 
21,236 
21,029 
26,305 
12,558 
12,470 
23,168 


Per  cent 

of  total 

issue 


7.61 
12.22 
51.00 
13.81 
10.52 

7.31 
13.93 
11.66 

5.25 
12.41 

2.19 

4.35 

9.54 

24.38 
24.66 
53.72 
23.87 
29.14 
53.12 
63.55 
43.59 
26.16 
11.25 
12.99 


Data  with  regard  to  the  coal  question  may  be  found  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  on  Increased 
Price  of  Coal  (Washington,  pp.  714). 

The  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency relative  to  an  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  held 
November  \S,  1919,  have  been  printed   (Washington,  pp.  59). 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  prepared  a  ne>v  edition  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  as  Amended  to  March  3,  1919  (Washington, 
pp.  85). 

The  Educational  Department,  Savings  Division,  First  Federal  Re- 
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serve  District  has  prepared  a  Thrift  Bibliography  (25  Arch  St.,  Bos- 
ton). 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America  (112  West 
Adams  St.,  Chicago)  has  for  circulation  a  number  of  pamphlets: 
Financing  Farms,  by  F.  M.  Corwin;  Objections  to  Tax  Exemption  of 
Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds,  by  E.  D.  Chassell;  Federal  Fallacies  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  by  L.  T.  MacFadden;  Loans  to  Specu- 
lators; The  Case  for  and  against  Exemption  of  Federal  Farm  Loan 

■    .1 

Bonds.  ;M 

There  has  been  received  from  Mr,  George  H.  Paine,  Philadelphia, 
Report  by  Committee  on  Trade  Acceptances,  submitted  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America 
at  Cincinnati,  August  18,  1919  (pp.  16);  also  the  speech  by  Claude 
T.  Ritter  before  this  convention.  Condemning  Trade  Acceptances 
(pp.  8). 

Public  Finance 

Scientific  Tariff  Revision.  The  tariff  schedules  of  all  the  lead- 
ing countries  are  constantly  becoming  more  complex  and  are  being  di- 
vided and  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  items.  The  growing  com- 
plexity of  modern  industry  is  the  chief  reason  for  this.  Many  articles 
are  now  designated  by  name  in  the  tariff  laws  which  are  unfamiliar 
even  to  those  persons  who  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  industrial  and 
mercantile  affairs;  and  with  respect  to  those  articles  which  are  well 
known,  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  trade,  and  competition  are  con- 
tinually becoming  more  involved  and  more  affected  by  imperfectly  un- 
derstood influences. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  items  to  be  considered  in  a  thorough- 
going revision  of  the  tariff,^  and  the  actual  effect  of  the  duty  on  many 
of  the  products  can  be  ascertained  only  by  careful  study.  This  is  a 
field  where  the  economist  can  prove  his  usefulness.  Never  in  our  his- 
tory has  it  been  more  apparent  that  our  national  legislators  need  the 
assistance  of  the  most  expert  and  highly  trained  men  to  relieve  them 

1  There  are  657  paragraphs  in  the  United  States  Tariff  act  of  1913,  and 
several  coraniodities  are  often  included  under  one  paragraph,  as,  for  example, 
paragraph  368,  "Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  india-rubber  or  gutta 
percha,  palm  leaf,  quills,  straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of  which  any  of  theni 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rates."  The  paragraph  then 
names  various  rates  of  duty  for  the  different  articles. 
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of  details  and  to  free  their  minds  for  the  consideration  of  the  more 
important  matters  of  general  policy. 

The  possibility  of  "scientific  tariff  revision"  has,  to  many  persons, 
seemed  remote,  because  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  schools 
of  thought.  To  one  group  a  procedure  in  revision  which  assumed  the 
necessity  of  any  duties  at  all  has  been  obnoxious,  while  to  another 
group  the  assumption  of  any  benefits  from  greater  freedom  of  trade 
has  been  equally  odious.  Between  these  extremes  there  have  been  "up- 
Avard  revisionists"  and  "downward  revisionists"  of  varying  shades  of 
opinion. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  there  will  always  be  opposing  groups, 
differing  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  preferable  system  of  customs  duties ; 
and  the  country  will  adopt  the  system  upheld  by  the  group  which 
elects  a  majority  to  Congress.  So  far  is  it  true  that  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  country  cannot  be  determined  abstractly  or  "scientific- 
ally" but  is  based  on  what  a  majority  of  the  citizens  think  to  be  their 
interest.  When  the  majority  has  once  declared  for  a  particular  policy, 
however,  the  man  of  science  can  step  in  and  use  thorough  research  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  There 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  scientific  work  of  this  sort. 

The  work  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  had,  in  the 
three  years  since  the  creation  of  that  body,"  a  wider  scope  than  that 
of  any  jDrevious  board  created  in  this  country  for  inquiry  into  tariff 
questions.  It  is  a  permanent,  non-partisan  body  of  six  members  cre- 
ated to  investigate  matters  relating  to  our  customs  laws  and  our  na- 
tional commercial  policy.  As  the  former  chairman.  Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig, 
said:  "The  Tariff  Commission  has  no  administrative  or  judicial  func- 
tions, like  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  It  is  a  body  purely  for  gathering  informa- 
tion and  suggesting  recommendations."^ 

It  has  published  a  large  number  of  reports,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are:  Reciprocity  and  Commercial  Treaties,  Dump- 
ing and  Unfair  Foreign  Competition,  Revision  of  the  Customs  Admin- 
istrative Laws,  Free  Ports  and  Free  Zones,  Interim  Legislation,  The 
Trade  of  Japan  During  the  War,  Costs  of  Froduction  in  the  Sugar' 
Industry,  and  Costs  of  Production  in  the  Dye  Industry,  and  Cotton 

2  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  September  8,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase  the  revenue,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

3  Address  before  the  Home  Market  Club,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  18, 
1917. 
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Yarn.  The  commission  made  a  census  of  the  production  of  dyes 
and  coal-tar  chemicals  in  1918  and  also  in  1919.  It  has  also  published 
handbooks  upon  the  chemical  and  dye^  optical  and  chemical  glass,  po- 
tato product,  potash,  silk,  cotton,  pyrites  and  sulphur,  button,  brush, 
and  surgical  instrument  industries.  Several  reports  of  the  commission 
have  been  published  for  the  use  of  Congress  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  another  important  work  in  hand  is  the  preparation  of  a 
Summary  of  Tarijf  Information,  whicli  will  serve  as  a  general  liand- 
book  in  any  comprehensive  revision  which  may  be  undertaken.* 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  article,  however,  to  review  tlic  en- 
tire work  of  the  commission.  It  has  given  Congress  the  benefit  of 
scientific  research  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  But  the  part  of  its 
work  which  is  here  treated  is  the  preparation  of  information  upon  the 
commodities  named  in  the  tariff  act.  The  information  obtained  has 
been  brought  together  in  what  has  been  called  the  Tariff  Information 
Catalog,  although  the  word  "catalog"  does  not  well  describe  that  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  this  case.  It  is  much  more  than  the  name  would 
suggest:  not  merely  a  glossary  of  terms  or  a  collection  of  statistical 
tables,  but  a  collection  of  separate  and  complete,  but  related,  reports 
on  the  various  items  comprised  in  the  schedules  of  the  jDresent  tariff 
law.  This  series  of  reports  or  monographs  will  be  a  compendium  of 
information  on  industrial  questions  in  their  relation  to  the  tariff. 

The  following  concrete  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  information  which 
may  be  gleaned  in  a  brief  space  of  time  from  the  "catalog"  may  indi- 
cate its  usefulness.  Let  us  turn  to  the  unit  of  the  catalog  which  is 
devoted  to  "upper"  leather.  This,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  the  leather 
used  for  making  uppers  of  shoes,  and  the  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  country,  for  we  now  manufacture  more  shoes  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  There  are  many  varieties  of  upper 
leather;  the  main  divisions  of  the  product  are  "calf  and  kip"  (kips 
are  small  cattle  liides),  "goat  and  kid,"  "sheep  and  lamb,"  and  "all 
other"  (including  cowhide,  horse  hide,  buckskin,  kangaroo,  etc).  The 
leadership  of  the  United  States  is  more  pronounced  in  the  manufacture 

4  This  Summary  of  Tariff  Information  will  give  "in  parallel  columns  the 
tariff  acts  of  October  3,  1913,  and  of  August  5,  1909.  Then  will  follow  'general 
information,'  under  which  is  to  be  given,  as  concisely  as  clearness  will  permit, 
a  description  of  each  of  the  several  thousand  commodities  affected,  the  uses 
and  the  circumstances  of  production,  as  well  as  significant  changes  of  imports 
and  the  latest  available  information  as  to  exports,  with  special  reference  to 
the  related  experience  immediately  preceding  the  war.  Finally,  under  the 
caption,  'Interpretation  and  Comments'  will  appear  pertinent  decisions  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraiser;;,  and  of  the  courts." 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Tariff  Commission,  1919,  p.  18. 
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of  goat  and  kid  than  in  any  of  the  other  kinds,  and  the  specialty  in 
which  the  United  States  is  preeminent  is  black  glazed  kid.  We  learn 
that  the  foreign  countries  which  produce  and  export  the  most  upper 
leather,  in  normal  times,  are  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
latter  country  was  making  rapid  strides  just  before  the  war  and  the 
German  competition  was  feared  more  than  any  other  by  American 
manufacturers.  The  greater  part  of  our  exports  consists  of  glazed 
kid.  A  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  has  recently  been  levied  on  the 
exportation  of  goat-skins  from  British  India,  which  is  our  principal 
source  of  supply  for  the  skins  used  in  making  glazed  kid.  This  is 
causing  some  agitation  among  domestic  manufacturers,  as  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  have  a  10  per  cent  preference. 

A  tariff  problem  is  developed  in  the  part  of  the  catalog  which  deals 
with  cotton  gloves.  The  variety  known  as  "chamoisette,"  or  suede 
cotton  gloves,  was  made  almost  exclusively  in  Chemnitz,  Germany, 
before  the  war.  They  are  made  of  "Atlas"  cloth,  which  is  a  knit 
fabric  manufactured  by  a  process  which  renders  it  very  firm  and 
strong  and  prevents  it  from  raveling,  and  is  so  finished  as  to  resemble 
closely  the  genuine  chamois  skin.  The  gloves  are  washable  and  much 
cheaper  than  leather  gloves,  for  which  they  are  an  excellent  substitute. 
After  the  imports  from  Germany  were  cut  off,  domestic  manufacture 
began  on  a  large  scale.  The  principal  tariff  question  now  relates  to 
Japan  which  has  begun  to  export  fabric  gloves  to  this  country.^ 

Turning  to  the  unit  on  manganese  ore,  one  finds  that  it  is  the  raw 
material  for  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  products  essential  to  the 
manufacture  of  steel;  that  minor  amounts  of  the  ore  are  required  by 
mechanical  and  other  industries,  but  96  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is 
for  making  steel.  Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  produced  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  its  manganese  requirements,  while  the  remainder 
was  imported  mainly  from  India,  Russia,  and  Brazil  in  the  form  of 
ore,  and  from  Great  Britain  in  the  form  of  ferromanganese.  Under 
war  conditions,  India  and  Russia  were  practically  eliminated  as  sources 
of  supply,  while  the  industry  expanded  in  Brazil,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  not  be  feasible  for  us  to  depend  on  the  do- 
mestic output  in  ordinary  times  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  sup- 
ply, its  low  grade,  and  variability  of  character. 

From  the  report  on  Tin  Plate  and  Terne  Plate  one  learns  that  tin 
plate  consists  of  steel  plate  covered  with  tin,  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  cans  and  other  tin  articles,  while  terne  plate  consists  of 
iion  or  steel,  chiefly  steel,  coated  with  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  and  is 

5  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  pp.  59-74. 
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used  mainly  for  roofing  and  for  lining  packing  cases.  The  supply  of 
tin  in  Cornwall  has  been  much  reduced  and  the  world's  supply  of 
cassiterite,  the  ore  from  wliich  tin  is  obtained,  comes  principally  from 
the  Straits  Settlements.  One  learns  what  the  principal  uses  of  tin 
are;  what  the  situation  in  the  industry  has  been  since  the  war  began; 
what  the  current  prices  are;  and  what  the  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
duction and  the  imports  and  exports  have  been  over  a  period  of  years. 

Even  an  apparently  insignificant  industry  like  basket  manufactur- 
ing may  furnish  an  opportunity  for  interesting  and  valuable  study, 
and  may  show  that  hasty  generalization  is  dangerous,  even  in  regard 
to  minor  commodities.  This  industry  is  sharply  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  manufacture  of  baskets  of  willow  and  rattan,  which  is  a 
small-scale  industry — practically  a  handicraft — and  the  manufacture 
of  splint  baskets  (i.e.,  baskets  made  of  strips  of  wood),  which  is  a 
machine  industry  carried  on  in  small  mills,  very  largely  in  localities 
where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  hardwood  lumber.  From  the  catalog 
unit  we  learn  that  there  is  no  foreign  competition  in  regard  to  splint 
baskets,  while  there  has  been  with  respect  to  the  willow  and  rattan 
baskets.* 

Reference  to  a  unit  of  the  catalog  shows  that  all  of  the  leading  in- 
dustrial countries  have  well  developed  cordage  industries  and  that 
these  countries  are,  for  the  most  part,  self-sufficient  so  far  as  cordage 
is  concerned,  although  they  import  some  cordage  of  special  varieties, 
while  they  export  considerable  to  the  less  developed  industrial  coun- 
tries. In  another  unit  are  given  the  salient  facts  about  the  leather 
glove  industry  of  the  country :  how  it  has  always  been  highly  localized, 
having  its  center  in  Fulton  county.  New  York,  but  has  recently  been 
growing  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  Middle  West.  The  principal  character- 
istics of  the  industry  in  the  two  sections  are  set  forth.  Gloversville 
has  become  a  great  center  for  making  dress  gloves,  while  the  heavy 
work  gloves  and  also  many  automobile  gauntlets  are  now  made  in  the 
Middle  West.  All  of  these  facts  might  be  drawn  out  by  a  personal 
investigation  or  by  committee  hearings;  but  an  untold  amount  of  time 
and  energy  is  saved  for  Congress  by  having  such  basic  facts  for  tariff 

6  The  willow  basket  making  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  New  York,  furnishes 
an  interesting  example  of  localization  of  industry.  This  town  has  been,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York  City,  the  center  of  the  "staple"  basket  industry  of 
the  country  for  many  years.  The  reasons  were,  apparently,  "the  momentum 
of  an  early  start" — German  immigrants  were  the  originators  of  the  business 
— and  the  fact  that  the  industry  furnished  occupation,  in  the  dull  season,  for 
workers  in  the  salt  industry  in  that  locality. 
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legislation  compiled,  verified,  and  set  down  in  cogent  form  before  any 
liearings  are  held. 

With  the  greater  complexity  of  the  tariff  schedules,  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  the  bearing  of  technical  facts  on  tariff  rates  and  on 
classification  becomes  more  important.  How  many  persons  could 
name,  off-hand,  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  following  articles,  on  which 
units  of  the  catalog  have  been,  or  are  being,  prepared  by  the  commis- 
sion: Tonka  beans,  tagger's  tin,  jalap,  gambier,  quebracho  wood,  basic 
slag,  barytes,  tragacanth  gum,  silk  noils,  cotton  flocks,  magnesite 
brick,  calamine,  cotton  Venetian,  kaolin?  These  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  long  list  of  commodities  which  are  not  well  known,  even 
to  many  persons  having  a  wide  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions,  but 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  any  tariff  revision. 

The  following  are  examples  of  technical  facts  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  tariff  revision.  In  the  course  of  tariff  hear- 
ings, the  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
shoe  which  is  represented  by  the  value  of  the  leather  which  goes  into 
it.  This  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  at  one  session  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Another  question  is  that  of  the  increase 
in  cost  of  gloves  which  is  due  to  fancy  sewing  on  the  back  of  the 
gloves.  In  one  tariff  act  the  duty  on  gloves  which  were  decorated  with 
such  fancy  sewing  was  increased  25  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  since  this 
was  asserted  to  be  the  added  cost.  Vigorous  protests  were  made,  how- 
ever, on  the  ground  that  the  cost  was  not  increased  in  any  such 
amount.^  The  difference  between  woven  body  and  braided  straw  hats 
has  also  been  discussed  and  the  nature  of  chrome  tannage  and  its  im- 
portant influence  on  the  American  leather  industry.  These  are  good 
examples  of  facts  which  should  be  established  by  the  investigation  of 
experts  and  not  left  to  consume  the  time  of  members  of  Congress  and 
witnesses  at  the  hearings. 

According  to  the  rejDort  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  made 
in  1911,  the  difference  between  "class  one"  wool  and  "class  two"  wool 
had  become  of  little  significance.®  This  fact  had  been  true  for  some 
time  but  had  not  been  brought  prominently  and  forcefully  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  Classifications  of  this  sort  which  outlive  their  use- 
fulness should  certainly  be  exposed  and  the  record  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs  should  be  placed  before  Congress  in  such  a  way  as  to  hasten 
action. 

If  the  "difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad"  is 

T  Hearings  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1908-1909,  vol.  VII,  p.  7,135. 
8  Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  vol.  I,  pt.  2,  p.  382. 
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to  guide  Congress  in  the  determination  of  the  rates  of  duty,  then  a 
great  task  will  be  laid  upon  the  government's  investigators  to  ascer- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible  the  true  amount  of  tlie  difference,  and 
technical  experts  as  well  as  cost  accountants  must  be  called  in,  to  help 
solve  the  problems  which  arise. 

If  Congress  sliould  decide,  as  did  the  English  Committee  on  Trade 
after  the  War,^  that  the  various  industries  should  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  essential  character,  with  regard  to  the  national  defense, 
and  that  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  should  be  encouraged, 
then  it  would  be  a  question  of  fact  as  to  what  industries  were  neces- 
sary. For  example,  in  the  chemical  or  metallurgical  branches,  the 
judgment  of  an  expert  would  be  necessary  in  making  the  decision. 

In  the  investigations  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  Tariff  Information  Catalog  has  been  compiled,  experts  have 
been  employed  as  far  as  possible  with  the  limited  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  commission.  Chemists,  metallurgists,  experts  on  textiles, 
on  glass  and  pottery,  on  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  lawyers, 
cost  accountants,  and  economists,  have  been  employed.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  staff,  persons  who  are  expert  in  certain  lines  of  busi- 
ness have  been  employed  on  temporary  apjiointments  to  make  special 
studies  of  the  subject  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

The  commission  cannot  have  an  expert  on  every  kind  of  industry. 
It  can,  however,  have  technically  trained  men  in  the  principal  fields. 
The  Tariff  act  of  1913  is  divided  into  fourteen  schedules  and  a  "free 
list."  The  work  of  compiling  full  information  on  all  the  products  is 
vast,  as  any  one  will  understand  who  has  made  even  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  schedules  of  our  tariff  act.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  every  separate  product. 
A  thorough  study  of  a  certain  item  may  make  similar  intensive  work 
on  several  closely  allied  products  unnecessary. 

These  investigations  have  been  conducted  by  interviews  with  the 
persons  interested — manufacturers,  importers,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers,  and  consumers ;  by  correspondence  with  these  persons,  and  by 
public  hearings  at  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  commission  and 
its  staff  of  experts  met  with  the  representatives  of  the  various  interests 
involved;  by  careful  study  of  all  the  available  material  on  the  subject 
under  consideration,  which  in  many  cases  means  an  examination  of  a 
vast  amount  of  material  from  both  original  and  secondary  sources. 


10 


9  The  War  and  British  Economic  Folic;/,  1915. 

10  There  is  a  great  amount  of  information  in  various  United  States  govern- 
ment documents,  in  reports  published  by  the  Bnreau  of  Labor   Statistics,  by 
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The  Tariff  Information  Catalog  is,  of  course,  meant  to  supplement 
and  not  supplant  other  methods  of  collecting  information.  The  hold- 
ing of  committee  hearings  has  been  the  principal  method  followed  in 
securing  information  upon  which  to  base  the  tariff  laws  passed  by 
Congress.  The  defects  of  this  method  are  well  known,  A  vast  amount 
of  repetition  is  involved  and  the  facts  which  are  brought  out  by  the 
cross  questioning  are  perhaps  as  often  the  unessential  as  the  essential 
ones.  Then  too,  the  testimony  is  necessarily  of  an  ex  parte  nature. 
Different  views  are  expressed  but  sufficient  time  cannot  be  taken  to 
examine  conflicting  claims  to  see  which  one  is  more  accurate. 

Another  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress are  subjected  to  annoyance  from  the  importunities  of  persons 
who  are  seeking  favors.  Those  who  were  on  the  ground  in  person 
have  exerted  what  was  perhaps  an  undue  influence  on  the  legislation, 
a  fact  which  was  doubtless  inevitable  on  account  of  the  system.  Some 
amusing  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred.  Professor  Marquand  of 
Princeton  related  an  instance  in  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, written  in  1908.     He  says: 

When  the  tariff  was  under  reviyion  some  years  ago  I  asked  a  member  of 
the  tariff  committee  if  the  tax  on  works  of  art  had  been  removed.  He  said 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  raised.  When  I  asked  for  an  explanation 
he  replied:  "None  of  you  who  wished  it  removed  were  present  at  the  hearing, 
but  u  gentleman  from  the  South  who  was  present  asked  whether  American 

the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  boards,  in  the  voluminous 
reports  on  former  Tariff  Hearings,  and  in  the  Census  Reports  and  Commerce 
and  Navigation  Reports,  which  the  individual  congressman  coiild  not  spend 
the  time  to  examine.  In  the  preparation  of  the  various  units  of  the  Tariff  In- 
formation Catalog,  material  of  this  kind  is  carefully  scrutinized  so  that  all 
the  matter  which  is  germane  to  the  question  may  be  selected,  condensed  and 
put  in  the  most  pointed  manner  so  that  the  time  required  for  its  examination 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  are  many  inconsistencies  and  discrepancies  in  the  statistics  which 
need  to  be  explained.  The  performance  of  this  work  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  staff  which  is  compiling  the  Tariff  Information  Catalog.  A  proper  per- 
formance of  this  work  is  another  means  of  saving  a  vast  amount  of  the  time 
of  members  of  Congress.  An  example  of  the  discrepancies  mentioned  is  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  baskets 
in  1910.  A  change  in  the  classification  of  willow  baskets  caused  a  decrease 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  importations,  according  to  the 
figures  shown  by  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  Report.  The  actual  de- 
crease was  not  large,  however.  It  took  considerable  of  the  time  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  find  tliis  out,  whereas  if  the  Tariff  Informa- 
tion Catalog  had  been  in  existence,  the  work  would  have  been  done  and  the 
facts  made  apparent. 
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brains  were  not  as  good  as  those  of  Europcuis.  To  tliis  the  Committee  as- 
sented. Then  he  added:  If  the  tax  on  works  of  art  is  increased,  cannot  we 
manufacture  them  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe?  To  this  all  agreeing, 
the  tax  was  increased."ii 

Probably  the  waste  of  time  involved  is  the  most  serious  defect  of 
the  committee  hearing  method  of  securing  information.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  cross-questioning,  resulting  in  a  great 
consumption  of  time  without  bringing  out  any  very  helpful  informa- 
tion, which  the  Tariff  Information  Catalog  should  help  to  obviate. 
Chairman:  The  duty  on  hemp  is  how  nmch,  now? 
AVitness:     It  is  now  %-20  a  ton  on  hemp  and  tow — Russian  and  Italian  hemp 

and  tow. 
Chairman:     There   is  no  importation   of  hemp  into  this  country  at  all  now, 

is  there? 
Witness:    Oh  jes,  there  is.    There  are  importations  of  Russian  hemp;  I  wish 

there  were  not. 
Chairman:     To  what  extent? 
"Witness:     I  think  about  8,000  or  10,000  tons. 
Chairman:     What  is  the  total  production  of  hemp  in  this  country? 

Witness:     Well,  it  is  very  low.     I  should  think  about  8,000  tons. 

********* 

Chairman:    When  was  the  first  duty  placed  on  hemp  in  this  country? 

Witness:     I  do  not  know. 

Chairman:     Was  not  hemp  free  under  the  Wilson  bill?     Was  it  not  on  the 

free  list? 
Witness:    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.    It  may  have  been.    The  price 

got  so  low  we  quit  raising  it,  etc. 
Chairman:     What  has  been  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  hemp  in  the 

last  ten  years? 
Witness:     Well,  I  do  not  know,i2 

If  it  be  suggested  that  in  revising  the  tariff,  the  investigation  of  a 
certain  industry  may  be  left  to  some  congressman  who  is  particularly 
interested,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  present  complex 
conditions  of  business,  a  congressman  may  not  know  the  details  of  all, 
even  perhaps  of  a  small  proportion,  of  the  industries  in  his  district. 
It  is  further  desirable  that  he  shall  have  a  source  of  ready  reference 
concerning  all  of  the  industries,  whatever  their  location,  upon  whose 
tariff  relations  he  is  to  vote. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  began  holding  tariff 
hearings  last  July.  The  first  commodities  to  be  considered  were 
those  which  come  within  the  classification  of  "war  essentials"  (chemi- 
cals and  dyestuffs,  optical  and  chemical  glass,  scientific  instruments, 
certain  minerals  like  tungsten  and  manganese)  and  a  few  commodities 

11  Hearings  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1908-1909,  vol.  VII,  p.  7,255. 
i^Ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  4,669. 
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M-hich,  thougli  not  essential  to  the  jorosccution  of  the  war^  liad  been  af- 
fected to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  abnormal  conditions — cotton 
gloves,  for  example.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  furnished  informa- 
tion on  all  these  subjects  and  its  experts  have  been  constantly  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  frequently  attending 
hearings  and  giving  advice  on  disputed  technical  points.  In  many 
cases  the  committee  has  had  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
printed  in  handbook  form  for  use  at  tlie  hearings,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  rejDort  of  the  Tariff  Commission  has  seemed  so  complete 
and  satisfactory  to  members  of  tlie  industry  affected,  that  they  have 
asked  to  have  the  report  incorporated,  in  full,  in  their  testimony. 

Mark  A.  Smith. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commission  on  Reclassifi- 
cation  OF   Salaries,      This  commission,  consisting  of  three  senators 
and  three  former  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  undertook 
the  much  needed  task  of  reclassifj^ing  the  government  service  and  pro- 
viding for  a  more  equitable  and  efficient  method  of  appointment,  com- 
pensation, and  promotion.     The  report   (66  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  H.  Doc. 
686,  pp.   1,079)  classifies  the  government  into  1,700  services  and  de- 
fines the  duties,  qualifications,  and  lines  of  promotion,  showing  three  or 
four  grades  or  classes  within  each  service.     It  is  a  moderate  document 
involving  in   the   aggregate   an  increase  in  the   government's   bill   for 
employees'    salaries   of   only   about    8   per   cent.      This    comparatively 
slight  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  clerks  who 
have  been  appointed  during  the  war  are  now  receiving  what  the  com- 
mission considers  fair  rates  of  compensation.     The  increase  for  those 
who  render  professional  services  is  considerably  higher,  as  they  have 
not  been  benefited  to  the  same  extent  by  war  positions.     The  commis- 
sion provides  for  an  expanded  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  repre- 
sentation from  the  clerical  and  the  administrative  services,  which  will 
have  the  final  adjudication  of  matters   relating  to  the   service.      The 
salary  ranges  recommended  are  certainly  not  excessive,  the  maximum 
stated  salary  for  professional  services  being  $5,040,  but  provision  is 
made  for  higher  salaries,  for  men  who  are  in  the  highest  grades,  by 
leaving  the  determination  of  those  salaries  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission with  the  consent  of  Congress. 

As  a  working  basis  for  a  reorganization  and  improvement  of  the 
government  machine  this  report,  if  accepted  by  Congress,  is  likely  to 
I^rove  a  very  valuable  piece  of  work.  E.  A.  Goldenweiser. 
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The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  lias  published  in  its  Tariff 
Information  Scries,  No.  13,  The  Acids  of  Paragraph  1  and  Related 
Materials  Provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1013  (Washington,  1920, 
pp.  85).  This  contains  descriptive  matter  in  regard  to  the  uses  of 
the  several  acids,  commercial  data  as  to  imports  and  exports,  and 
prices. 

Hearinjrs  before  the  House  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Cleans  on 
Anti-Dumping  Legislation,  held  October  22,  1919,  have  been  printed 
(Washington,   1919,  pp.  SQ). 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  announces  the  establishment  of  the  income  tax  informa- 
tion service  consisting  of  weekly  bulletins  containing  decisions  and 
rulings.  A  cumulative  bulletin  will  be  issued  semi-annually.  The 
price  of  this  service  is  $2  a  year. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
issued  under  date  of  December  3,  1919  (Washington,  pp.   13). 

Among  state  reports  dealing  with  taxation  are  the  following: 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Colorado   Tax  Commission   (Denver, 

1919,  pp.  152). 

Inheritance  Tax  Law  of  Georgia  as  Amended  1919  (Atlanta,  pp.  7). 

Laws  Relating  to  Assessment  and  Taxation  in  Kansas,  compiled  by 
the  Tax  Commission  of  Kansas   (Topeka,  1919,  pp.   190). 

Revised  Instructions  to  be  Observed  in  the  Assessment  and  Equali- 
zation of  Property,  published  by  the  Tax  Commission  of  Kansas, 
(Topeka,  1919,  pp.  118). 

Taxation  of  Legacies  and  Successions,  issued  by  the  Inheritance 
Tax  Commission  of  Kansas   (Topeka,   1919,  pp.  47). 

Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  Maryland, 
February,  1920   (Baltimore,  pp.  111). 

Massachusetts  Income  Tax,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, Bulletin  No.  5,  revised  January,  1920  (Boston,  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  and  Taxation,  pp.   197). 

State  of  Missouri  Income  Tax  Law,  October  1,  1919  (Jefferson 
City,  State  Auditor,  pp.  53). 

Communication  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia  submitting  the  Bud- 
get Bill   (Richmond,  Jan.,  1920,  House  Doc.  No.  4,  pp.  100). 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Tax  Commission  of  Georgia  (J.  W.  Le- 
Craw,  secretary.  Room  133,  State  Capitol,  Atlanta,  1919,  pp.  88) 
gives  some  consideration  to  the  experience  of  other  states. 
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There  has  been  published  the  Report  of  the  State  Efficiency  and 
Trade  Commission  of  Montana  (Helena^  pp.  166). 

Eugene  M.  Travis,  state  comptroller  of  New  York,  in  the  bulletin 
for  February,  1920,  discusses  the  question  of  Increase  in  Public  Ex- 
penditures (Albany,  pp.  16). 

The  Twenty -ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Tax  Reform 
Association  summarizes  the  legislation  of  1919  and  recommendations 
with  regard  to  further  enactments  (29  Broadway,  New  York,  pp.  4). 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  has  prepared  a  memoran- 
dum on  The  City  Bond  Issues,  voted  upon  April  13,  1920,  giv- 
ing reasons  for  opposing  the  issues  (315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago, 
pp.  19). 

The  committee  on  taxation  of  the  Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  January,  circulated  a  Referendum  on  its  report.  In  the 
referendum  pamphlet  is  a  summary  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions covering  changes  in  the  present  tax  laws  and  the  arguments  in 
favor  and  opposed. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Policies  and  Platform  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  has  issued  a  Questionnaire  on  Federal  Tax- 
ation (19  West  41th  St.,  New  York,  pp.  15). 

T.  A.  Polleys,  tax  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  (Chicago)  has  prepared  statistical  data  with  regard  to  the 
l^roperty  taxes  per  acre  in  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Taxation  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  has  prepared  a  memorandum  on  Taxation  of  Income, 
Excess  Profits  Tax,  Governmental  Expenditures,  etc.  (1603  South 
Canal  St.,  Chicago,   1920). 

The  Free  Trade  League  began  in  February  the  issue  of  a  new 
series  of  bulletins  (E.  J.  Shriver,  secretary,  9  South  William  St., 
New  York). 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Association  of 
Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commission,  held  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, September  2^.-27,  1918  (Washington,  Bull.  No.  264,  1919,  pp. 
224). 
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The  Third  Annual  Report  of  tJic  United  Stales  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission  covers  the  period  July  1,  1918^  to  June  30, 
1919  (Washington,  pp.  185). 

Among  the  documents  relating  to  tlie  investigation  of  the  state  in- 
surance fund  of  New  York  are  the  following: 

First  Preliminary  Report  to  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  by  Jere- 
miah F.   Connor,  May  27,  1919   (Albany,  pp.   18). 

Answer  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  to  the  Report  of  Jere- 
miah F.  Connor,  July  9,  1919  (pp.  114). 

Report  of  Investigation  by  Jeremiah  F.  Connor,  submitted  to  the 
governor,  November  17,  1919  (pp.  83). 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  published  its  Eighth 
Annual  Report  on  Worhmen's  Compensation  (pp.  80). 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  recently  summar- 
ized Insurance  Restdts  in  1919  treating  more  particularly  of  the  ex- 
perience of  New  York  state. 
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The  Review  is  indebted  to  Robert  F.  Foerster  for  abstracts  of  articles  in 
Italian  periodicals,  and  to  R.  S.  Sal)y  for  abstracts  of  articles  in  Danish  and 
Swedish  periodicals. 

Theory 
(Abstracts  by  Arthur  X.  Young) 
Ardzrooxi,  L.     The  economics  of  the  social  uplift.     Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Mar., 
1920.    A  review  of  Commons'  hidustrial  Ooodwill;  Marot's  Creative  Impulse 
in  Industry;  and  Tead's  Instincts  in  Industry. 

FoEEMAX,  C.  J.     Legal  profits  of  efficiency.     Columbia  Law  Rev.,  Mar.,  1919. 

Pp.  28.  ,  .  ,^,  ;j 

IsE,  J.  What  is  rural  economics?  Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  12. 
Rural  economics  should  be  divorced  from  the  study  of  the  art  of  farm 
management,  which  is  an  individual  matter  rather  than  a  social  science. 

Sims,  N.  L.  Rural  socialization.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Mar.,  1920.  Considers  the 
problem  of  developing  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  rural  community. 

Westergaard,  H.  Lciren  om  Grdnsenytten.  Nat.  ok.  Tids.,  July-Aug.,  1919. 
Pp.  16.  A  discussion  of  marginal  utility  based  on  a  recent  article  by  Lind- 
berg. 

Economic  History,  United  States 
(Abstracts  by  Amelia  C.  Ford) 
Blegen,  T.  C.  The  competition  of  the  northwestern  states  for  immigrants. 
Wis.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  27.  Sets  forth  the  methods  and  in- 
ducements adopted  in  the  Northwest,  especially  in  Wisconsin,  to  attract 
immigrant  settlers,  showing  that  the  foreign  element  in  that  region  came 
largely  by  official  invitation. 

Crowther,  S.  Man  and  the  machine.  World's  Work,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  8. 
Points  out  some  of  the  economies  of  man  power  being  made  today,  and 
predicts  that  labor  shortage  in  the  future  may  be  offset  by  the  elimination 
of  waste,  and  the  extension  of  the  working  man's  powers  bj'  invention. 

Devixe,  E.  T.  North  Dakota — Laboratory  of  the  Nonpartisan  League.  Sur- 
vey, Mar.  6,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Mentions  the  various  charges  against  the  league, 
discusses  its  economic  program,  the  present  status  of  the  reforms  initiated, 
its  relations  with  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  at  Fargo,  and  sum- 
marizes the  seven  laws  already  enacted  to  meet  the  acknowledged  grievances 
of  the  farmers, 

Ellwaxger,  E.  H.  Steamboats  and  their  captains  on  southern  and  western 
waters.  Register  of  Kentucky  State  Hist.  Soc,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  12. 
Chiefly  biographical  yet  contains  a  few  scattered  facts  about  the  steamboat 
traffic  and  social  conditions  on  the  Mississippi  in  early  days.  Second  in- 
stalment.    Concluded  in  May  number. 
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HiGGiNS,  I..  P.  When  and  where  some  of  the  firnt  ships  were  built  in  New 
England.  xVmericaiui,  July,  1919.  Pp.  9.  A  descriptive,  illuslrated  ac- 
count of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  from  1700 
to  1874. 

JiLLsoN,  W.  R.  The  re-born  oil  fields  of  Kentucky.  Register  of  Kentucky 
State  Hist.  Soc,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  9.  An  illustrated  account  of  Kentucky 
oil  production  since  1819,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  renewed  activity  in 
oil  development  since  1916. 

Kellogg,  L.  P.  The  story  of  Wisconsin,  1634-184S.  Wis.  Mag.  Hist.,  June, 
Sept.,  1919.  (1)  Includes  a  sketch  of  the  fur  trade  in  Wisconsin  during 
the  French  and  British  periods,  (2)  Contains  a  chapter  describing  the  de- 
velopment in  early  days  of  the  lead  mines  in  southwestern  Wisconsin. 

RoBiNsox,  O.  W.  Recollections  of  Civil  War  conditions  in  the  copper  coiin- 
try.  Mich.  Hist.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1919.  Pp.  12.  Refers  briefly  to  early  mining 
methods,  food  prices,  funds  raised  to  secure  a  protective  tariff  on  copper, 
and  poor  transportation  facilities. 

Schmidt,  L.  B.  The  internal  grain  trade  of  the  United  States,  1850-1860. 
Iowa  Journ.  Hist.  &  Pol.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  131.  Points  out  as  the  chief  de- 
velopments in  this  decade  the  growth  of  intra-valley  trade,  the  Increasing 
economic  dependence  of  the  South  on  the  West,  the  diversion  of  western 
traflSc  from  southern  water  routes  to  the  eastern  railroads  and  canals,  and 
the  adoption  of  new  methods  in  the  transportation  system. 

Scott,  L.  M.  The  history  of  the  narrow  gauge  railroad  in  Willamette  valley. 
Quart,  of  Oregon  Hist.  Soc,  June,  1919.  Pp.  18.  A  statistical  account  of 
this  road's  origin,  financial  difficulties,  competitive  effects,  and  final  ab- 
sorption by  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Shortridge,  W.  p.  Henry  Hastings  Sibley  and  the  Minnesota  frontier. 
Minn.  Hist.  Bull.,  Aug.,  1919.  Pp.  11.  Summarizes  briefly  the  successive 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  society  and  industry  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
country. 

Watkixs,  G.  S.  Revolutionary  communism  in  the  United  States.  Am.  Pol. 
Sci.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  20.  A  review  of  recent  developments  in  Ameri- 
can socialism,  and  an  analysis  of  the  philosophy  and  program  of  the  com- 
munist wing,  including  some  adverse  critical  comments. 

Economic  History,  Foreign 

Bird,  V.   E.     Economic  conditions  in   northern  Europe.     Stone   &   Webster 

Journ.,  Jan.,  1920. 

Carrara,  G.  La  legislazione  di  guerra  su  la  locazione  delle  case  e  il  diritto. 
Riv.  Intern.,  June,  1919.     Pp.  12. 

Chessa,  F.  La  distribuzione  naturale  delle  industrie  e  la  produ~ione  nazio- 
nale.     Riv.  Italiana  di  Sociol.,  Jan.-June,  1919.     Pp.  25. 

Cutler,  B.  S.  Europe's  economic  fate,  and  how  it  concerns  us.  Am.  Rev. 
Rev.,  Feb.,  1920. 
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EvATT,  H.  V.  A  "fair  rent"  experiment  in  New  South  Wales.  Journ.  Comp. 
Legis.,  Jan.,  1920. 

Festy,  O.  Le  F"  Alban  de  Villeneuve-Bargemont  et  la  condition  des  ouvriers 
fran^ais  aiix  environs  de  ISSO  (^2^  article).     Rev.  Sci.  Pol.,  Oct.  15,  1919. 

Gonzalez,  M.  A.  La  ensenanza  de  la  Geografia  econdmica  en  la  escueal  de 
Ingenieros.     Rev.  Nacional  de  Econ.,  May-June,  1918. 

Knight,  ]\I.  M.  Peasant  cooperatives  in  Rumania.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Mar., 
1920. 

LicciARDELLi,  G.  and  Grassi,  C.  II  ritorno  alle  leggi  economiche  ed  .  ,  .  alle 
leggi  inorali.     Diritto  e  Politica,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  9. 

LiEssE,  A.  Les  questions  industrielles  en  Alsace-Lorraine.  L'Econ.  Fran?., 
Feb.  U,  1920. 

Petrescu,  N.     The  financial  situation  of  Boumania.     Bank.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1930. 

Raffalovicii,  a.  Revue  de  I'annee.  1919  en  Allemagne.  L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Jan. 
31,  1920. 

Renouard,  a.  Les  inter ets  industriels  et  comimerciaux  en  Alsace  et  en  Lor- 
raine.    R^f.  Soc,  Dec.  1-16,  1919. 

SissoN,  F.  H.  Reasons  for  belief  in  the  early  restoration  of  Europe  to  eco- 
nomic health.     Econ.  World,  Mar.  13,  1920. 

Spyridion,  D.  Correspondance :  la  arise  commerciale  et  economique  en  Tur- 
quie.     L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Feb.  28,  1920. 

Belgium's  recovery  shows  what  work  and  determination  will  accomplish. 
Americas,  Dec,  1919. 

Economic  conditions  in  Europe.     Bankers'  Mag.,  Mar.,  1920. 

Enquiry  into  economic  regionalism  in  France.    Sociol.  Rev.,  Autumn,  1919. 

The  financial  and  economic  position  of  Germany.    Econ.  World,  Feb.  21,  1920. 

Informacion  economico-financiera  nacional  y  extranjera.  Rev.  Nacional  de 
Econ.,  May- June,  1919. 

Quelques  aspects  economiques  de  V Allemagne.    L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Jan.  10,  1920. 

Quelques  aspects  de  la  situation  economique  en  Allemagne  et  en  Autriche. 
L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Jan.  3,  1920. 

Agricultural  Economics 

(Abstracts  by  A.  J.  Dadisman) 

Basix,  p.  C.  The  earliest  agricultural  organization  in  India.  Indian  Journ. 
Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  20.  A  study  of  the  agriculture  of  the  early  Aryans 
in  India  as  revealed  in  the  Rig  Veda. 

Chambliss,  L.  a.  Cotton  growing  in  the  West.  World's  Work,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  4.  Explains  the  increased  demand  for  long  staple  cotton,  and  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  its  production  in  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 
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Grimes,  \V.  E.  Farm  leases  in  Kanxas.  Kan.  Sta.  Bull.  221  (1919),  June, 
1919.  Pp.  32.  A  comparison  of  owner  and  tenant  operators,  method  of 
leasing,  and  ways  of  improving  present  systems.  Data  obtained  by  survey 
method,  nine  figures,  ten  tables. 

Kale,  V.  G.  A  studi/  in  village  economics.  Indian  Journ.  of  Econ.,  Nov., 
1919.  Pp.  13.  An  argument  in  favor  of  dynamic  and  statistical  studies  of 
typical  villages  with  extracts   from  such  studies  in   India. 

McPhersox,  J.  B.  Annual  wool  review  for  1910.  Bull.  Nat.  Assoc.  Wool 
Mfgrs.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  70.  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  world's  wool 
and  sheep  industry,  including  production,  im2)orts  and  exports,  prices, 
markets,  etc. 

Meredith,  E.  T.  Interesting  speech  made  by  the  newest  cabinet  member. 
Greater  N.  Y.,  Mar.  15,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  discussion  of  the  work  and  needs 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Reddy,  E.  V.  Sundaram.  Distribution  of  agricultural  holdings.  Indian  Journ. 
Econ.,  Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  17.  A  discussion  of  land  holdings  in  India  sug- 
gesting measures   for  improving  the  present  systems. 

Spafford.  R.  R.  Farm  types  in  Nebraska,  as  determined  bij  climatic,  soil 
and  economic  factors.  Neb.  Sta.  Research  Bull.  15  (1919),  Mar.,  1919. 
Pp.  85.  A  progress  report  of  an  attempt  to  correlate  in  a  measured  way 
important  facts  concerning  farm  types.  Data  mostly  from  Thirteenth 
United   States  Census.     Thirty-eight  figures   and   forty-two  tables. 

Thomsox,  E.  H.  The  American  farmers'  need  for  capital.  Ann.  Am.  Acad., 
Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Discusses  the  relation  of  farm  capital  to  income,  the 
chief  improvements  needed,  and  the  three  forms  of  loans  most  useful  to 
farmers. 

ZiNGALi,  G.  Del  consumo  e  della  produzione  del  bovini  in  Italia  e  del  pro- 
gramma  di  ricostituzione  del  patrimonio  bovino.  Rif.  Soc,  Sept. -Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  18.  The  cattle  supply  of  Italy  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends, 
studied  partly  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  livestock  census  of  April, 
1918. 

Cooperation  and  marketing.  Mo.  Bull.  Missouri  State  Bd.  of  Agri.,  Aug., 
1919.  Pp.  24,  A  discussion  of  cooperative  laws  and  marketing  bureaus, 
containing  Missouri's  cooperative  and  marketing  bureau  laws,  and  a  digest 
of  the  work  of  state  marketing  bureaus. 

Farm  accounting.  Mich.  Agr.  Col.  and  Exp.  Sta.  Quart.  Bull.  Vol.  2,  No.  3, 
Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  4.     An  argument  in  favor  of  farm  cost  accounting. 

France:  cooperative  agricultural  credit  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Intern.  Rev. 
Agri.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  A  statement  of  the  working  of  various 
kinds  of  agricultural  credit  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Argentine  Republic:  present  agricultural  conditions  in  Argentina  as  affecting 
land  settlement.  Intern.  Rev.  Agri.  Econ.,  Nov.-Dec,  1919.  Pp.  8.  An 
examination  of  the  present  agricultural  position  of  Argentina  with  special 
reference  to  land  settlement  and  increased  production. 
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Canada:  Progress  recently  made  in  the  cooperative  sale  of  agricullural  pro- 
duce and  purchase  of  farmers'  requisites.  Intern.  Rev.  Agri.  Econ.,  Nov.- 
Dec,  1919.  Pp.  6.  A  study  of  cociiierative  buying  and  selling  in  six  Cana- 
dian provinces. 

Railways  and  Transportation 

(Abstracts  by  Julius  H,  Parmelee) 
Adams,  N.  C.     British  railway  wages.     Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  10. 

Alcock,  S.  a.     The   railroads  of  South  Africa.     World's  Work,  Jan.,   1920. 

Pp.  4. 
Allix,  G.     Chemins  de  fer  Chinois.     Journ.  dcs  Trans.,  Jan.  17,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Allix,  G.  Transport  in  the  peace  treaty  tcilh  Germany.  Bull.  Int.  Ry. 
Assoc,  Oct.-Nov.-Dec,  1919.  Pp.  5.  Translation  of  article  in  Journal  des 
Transports  for  June  28,  1919,  noted  in  December  issue  of  these  abstracts. 

Armstuong,  a.  II.  a  comparison  of  electric  and  steam  motive  power.  Ry. 
Age,  Feb.  20,  1920.     Pp.  7.     With  statistical  and  graphic  data. 

BoxBRiGiiT,  J.  C.  The  basis  of  railroad  capitalization.  Pol.  Sci,  Quart, 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  24..  Discusses  five  bases:  rate-making  value,  original  in- 
vestment, actual  cost,  market  value,  and  earning  capacity,  and  inclines  to 
original  investment, 

BoxzoN,  A.  The  Sioiss  railways.  Bull.  Int.  Ry.  Assoc,  July-Aug.-Sept., 
1919.  Pp.  57.  In  part,  a  review  of  Das  schweizerische  Eisenbahnwesen,  by 
P.  Weissenbach. 

Bradford,  E.  A.  Cooperation  between  waterways  and  railways  coming.  An- 
nalist, Feb.  9,  1920. 

Chenery,  W.  L.  Labor  and  the  railroads.  Survey,  Feb.  28,  1920.  Pp.  4. 
Review  of  labor  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  1920, 

CoLSOx,  C.  Review  of  traffic  questions.  Bull.  Int.  Ry,  Assoc,  July-Aug.- 
Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  11.  Translation  of  article  In  Revue  Politique  et  Parle- 
mentaire  for  June  10,  1919. 

Cooper,  C.  S.  The  railway  system  of  Brazil.  Ry,  Rev.,  Mar.  6,  13,  1920, 
Pp,  4,  4, 

Dunn,  S.  O.  The  reconstruction  of  railroad  service.  Rev,  Revs.,  Apr.,  1920, 
Pp.  4.     Estimates  three-year  capital  needs  at  six  billion  dollars. 

Fayant,  F.  H,  Money  and  the  railroad  man.  Nation's  Business,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  2.     Need  of  new  railway  capital, 

GuYOT,  Y.  La  grh'e  des  cheminots.  Journ.  des  Econ.,  Mar.,  1920,  Pp.  28. 
The  February  railway  strike  in  France. 

GuYOT,  Y.  Les  mences  socialistes  et  les  nationalisations.  Journ.  des  Econ., 
July  15,  1919.     Pp.  15, 

Harris,  J.  A.  Essential  services  in  raihcay  operations  and  control.  Ry.  Gaz. 
(London),  Mar,  12,  1920.  Pp.  3,  Railway  organization,  administration,  and 
practice. 
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Lange,  F.  Die  Eisenbahnwesen  in  Bosnier  und  der  Herzegowina.  Archiv  f. 
Eisenbahnw.,  Nov.-Dcc,  1919.     Pp.  55. 

LiEssE,  A.  Le  relevement  des  tarifs  de  chemins  de  fer.  L'Econ.  Fran^-.,  Feb,  91, 
1920.    Pp.  3. 

LisMAX,  F.  J.     Railroad  bonds.     Annals,  Mar.,  1930.     Pp.  6. 

JMcGRATir,  P.  T.  Canada  and  railway  nationalization.  Rev.  Revs.,  Apr., 
1920.     Pp.  3, 

McManamy,  F.  The  national  agreement  with  shopmen.  Ry.  Rev.,  INIar.  27, 
1920.     Pp.  4. 

Manly,  B.  M.  Labor  and  the  Esch-Cummins  Bill.  Searchlight,  Mar.  1,  1920. 
Pp.  3.     Presumably  labor's  point  of  view. 

Mauduit,  a.  The  electrification  of  railways.  Bull.  Int,  Ry.  Assoc,  Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec.,  1919.     Pp.  7. 

Morris,  R.     The  new  railroad  law.    World's  Work,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  6. 

MuHFELD,  J.  E.  Scientific  development  of  the  locomotive.  Ry.  Mech.  Eng., 
Feb.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  5,  6. 

DE  Xouviox,  G.  Les  grandes  compagnies  de  chemins  de  fer  en  1018.  Journ. 
des  Econ.,  May  15,  1919.     Pp.  29. 

Oldham,  J.  E.  The  merging  of  the  railroads.  Nation's  Business,  Feb.,  1920. 
Pp.  12.     With  maps  of  the  fourteen  systems  proposed. 

Pahmelee,  J.  H.  The  separation  of  railway  costs  between  freight  and  passen- 
gers. Quart.  Journ,  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  17.  Historical  and  analytical 
summary. 

Peschaud,  M.  La  crise  des  transports.  Rev.  Pol.  &  Pari.,  Feb.  10,  1920. 
Pp.  44. 

Prolt^,  C.  a.  The  relation  of  the  public  to  the  railroads,  Ry.  Age,  Apr.  9, 
1920.     Pp.  2. 

Rea,  S.  Progress  or  paralysis  for  the  railroads  in  1920?  Econ.  Wld.,  Jan. 
31,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

Risque,  J.  P.  Cuba's  'main  line  railways  are  well  developed.  Ry.  Age,  Jan., 
16,  23,  1920.     Pp.  4,  5. 

Roberts,  F.  What  is  wrong  tcith  railroad  management.  Ry.  Mech.  Eng., 
Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  4.     Lack  of  system  and  labor  difficulties. 

Smith,  R.  T.  Some  railway  conditions  governing  electrification.  Bull.  Int. 
Ry.  Assoc,  July-Aug.-Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  11. 

SoLTHWORTH,  C.  Railway  electrification.  Commerce  Mo.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  9. 
Historical  summary  and  general  analysis. 

Storer,  N.  W.  The  increaHng  necessity  for  steam  railway  electrification. 
Proc  Western  Ry.  Club.,  Dec.  15,  1919.    Pp.  11. 

Thayer,  R.  E.     Railway  freight  rates  increased  in  Great  Britain,     Ry.  Age, 
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Feb.  20,  1930.     Pp.  3,     New  rates  effective  January  15  run  from  25  to  60 
per  cent,  according  to  class,  plus  sliding  scale  of  flat  increases  per  ton. 

UxDERwoop,  O.  W.     The  Cummins  bill  and  the  railroad  problem.     Ry.  Age, 
Jan.  16,  1920.     Pp.  6. 

Vaxdehblue,  H.  B.  Railroad  valuation  and  the  iinearned  increment.  Ry. 
•  Age,  Apr.  2,  1920.     Pp.  7. 

Vaxderblue,  H.  B.  Railroad  valuation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.    Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  40.     Second  and  final  part. 

Waterman,  R.  Developing  a  national  transportation  system.  Bull.  Assoc. 
Gen.  Contractors,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

Welliver,  J.  C.  A  world-wide  railroad  system.  Rev.  Revs.,  Apr.,  1920. 
Pp.  8.     Review  of  railway  situation  throughout  the  world. 

L'avenir  des  chemins  de  fer  en  Russie.  Rev.  Pol.  &  Pari.,  Mar.  10,  1920. 
Pp.  13. 

Die  Eisenbahnen  in  Norwegen.  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  8. 
Two-year  statistics,  1916-1918. 

Die  Eisenbahnen  der  Schweiz  im  Jahr  1917.  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Nov.- 
Dec,  1919.    Pp.  9. 

Increased  rates  and  the  consumer.     Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Jan.  9,  1920.     Pp.  2. 

Die  koniglich  bayerischen  Staatseisenbahnen  in  den  Jahren  1914  'wwd  1915. 
Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1919.     Pp.  10. 

Modern  armies  and  modern  transport.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Jan.  16,  Feb.  13, 
Mar.  5,  26,  Apr.  2,  1920.     Pp.  3,  1,  2,  2,  4. 

Nominated  loading.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Feb.  20,  1920.  Pp.  2.  New  British 
system  of  handling  small  freight  shipments,  similar  to  "shipping  day"  plan 
on  American  railways. 

Der  dffentliche  Verkehr  in  Frankreich  wdhrend  des  Weltkrieges.  Archiv  f. 
Eisenbahnw.,  Nov. -Dec,  1919.  Pp.  23.  With  digest  of  French  war  rail- 
way laws  and  regulations. 

Proposed  railway  routes  into  Szechuan.  Far  East  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  11. 
With  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  railway  deficit.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Jan.  16,  1920.  P.  1.  Seven  months 
to  October  31,  1919,  show  deficit  under  government  guarantee  of  £18,000,000. 

Railway  nationalisation  in  Japan.  Bull.  Int.  Ry.  Assoc,  Oct.-Nov.-Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  7.     Reprint  from  Engineering. 

Railway  operating  statistics.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Mar.  19,  1920.  Pp.  4. 
Standardized  methods  introduced  by  Minister  of  Transport  on  January  first. 

The  railvjay  policy  of  the  government.  Modern  Transport  (London),  Mar. 
27,  1930.  Pp.  2.  Four-group  system  proposed  by  British  Ministry  of 
Transport. 
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Die  Staatseisenhahnen  in  Australien,  191G-1917.     Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Jan.- 

Feb.,  1919.     Pp.  5. 
Text  of  railroad  bill  as  revised  by  conferees.    Ry.  Age,  Feb.  20,  1920.    Pp.  19. 

Les  transports  commerciaux  et  la  responsibilite  des  chemins  de  fer  en  France, 
en  Angle ter re  et  en  Italie  pendant  la  guerre  de  1914-191S.  Bull,  des  Trans. 
Int.  par  Chemins  de  Fer,  Feb.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  7,  8.  First  two  articles 
in  a  series. 

Die  ungarische  Staatsbahnen  im  Jahr  1915-1916.  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Nov.- 
Dec,  1919.    Pp.  12. 

Commerce 

(Abstracts  by  H.   R.  Tosdal) 
Arxoi.d,  J.     China  the  new  world  of  trade  opportunities.     Mo.  Bull.  Chamber 
Comni.  State  of  N.  Y.,   Feb.,  1920.     Address  of  the  American  commercial 
attache  at  Peking. 

Atwood,  a.  \V.  Why  sugar  is  scarce.  Rev.  Revs.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  A 
statistical  account  of  the  consumption  and  production  of  sugar  before  the 
Great  War,  during  it,  and  at  present. 

IvEY,  P.  G.  Modern  developments  in  retailing.  Pub.  WTily.,  Jan.  3,  1920.  Pp. 
'4.  One  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  retail  salesmanship  emphasizing  impor- 
tance of  knowing  the  goods 

Marsh,  A.  R.  The  markets  for  American  cotton  in  1919.  Econ.  World,  Feb. 
14,  1920.     Well  written  review  of  cotton  market  conditions  during  1919. 

Payex,  E.  Le  coton:  ses  prix,  sa  production  et  ses  perspectives.  L'Econ. 
Fran?.,  Feb.  7,  1920.  Analysis  of  cotton  production  and  prices  during  past 
three  years. 

Payen,  E.  Le  petrole:  sa  production,  sa  consommation.  L'Econ.  Franc., 
Mar.  6,  1920.  Statistical  study  of  petroleum  production  and  present  market 
situation. 

The  permanency  of  Japan's  influence  in  the  Pacific  trade.  Americas,  Feb., 
1920.  Description  of  commercial  changes  in  Japan  during  past  few  years. 
Nfl  definite  conclusions. 

The  trade  position  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Comm.  Mo.,  Mar.,  1920.  Makes 
the  statement  that  analysis  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  year  just  closed  gives  evidence  of  great  recuperative  power. 

War  years  brought  large  increase  in  our  trade  with  South  Africa.  Americas, 
Feb.,  1920.  Descriptive  article  laying  special  emphasis  upon  gold  and 
diamond  mining. 

Accounting 

(Abstracts  by  Martin  J.  Shugrue) 
Barth,  R.  E.     Accounting  for  food  preserving  companies.     Journ.  Account., 
Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  7.     Without  covering  in  complete  detail  all  the  accounting 
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requirements  of  food  preserving  companies,  this  article  deals  in  particular 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  records  for  raw  materials,  finished  product, 
distribution  of  overhead,  inventory  control,  cost  of  sales,  and  the  financial 
statements. 

Bauer,  J.  Renewal  costs  and  business  profits  in  relation  to  rising  prices. 
Journ.  Account.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  7.  In  view  of  the  present  higher  level  of 
prices  the  policy  of  making  allowance  for  depreciation  or  renewals  of  in- 
dustrial plant  on  the  basis  of  original  costs  is  inadequate. 

Crawford,  J.  N.  Office  building  accounting.  Bldgs.  &  Bldg.  Manag.,  Nov. 
17,  1919.     Pp.  2. 

Harrison,  G.  C.  Cost  accounting  in  the  new  industrial  day.  Indust.  Manag., 
Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Cost  accounting  should  parallel  actual  costs  and  estab- 
lished standards  showing  why  the  first  varies  from  the  latter  if  such  is  the 
case.  A  new  point  of  view  on  cost  accounting  presented  in  a  stimulating 
manner. 

Harrison,  G.  C.  Scientific  basis  for  cost  accounting.  Indust.  Manag.,  Mar., 
1920.  Pp.  6.  Presents  a  strong  argument  to  show  why  it  is  possible  to 
make  cost  accounting  more  exact  and  accurate.  States  that  this  should  not 
be  difficult  because  it  is  a  subject  obviously  akin  to  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics. By  way  of  demonstrating  the  truth  he  presents  a  number  of  simple 
formulae  that  may  be  used  in  solving  obscure  cost  problems. 

HiLDiTCH,  F.  W.  Cost  accounting  in  the  chain  industry.  Journ.  Account., 
Jan.,  1920,     Pp.  9. 

Hodge,  A.  C.  Designation  of  proprietary  interests  in  the  balance  sheet. 
Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  3.  The  erroneous  conception  that  capi- 
tal stock  and  surplus  of  a  corporation,  or  the  capital  account  of  the  single 
proprietor  or  partner,  is  a  liability  is  gradually  being  corrected. 

Ingalls,  R.  Amortization  from  the  economic  standpoint.  Chronicle,  Dec. 
13,  1919. 

McKay,  C.  W.  What  is  your  plan  worth?  Factory,  Feb.  1,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Second  article  of  a  series  tells  what  different  appraisal  terms  mean. 

Metcalf,  L.  Practical  checks  upon  water-vmrks  depreciation  estimates.  Am. 
Water  Works  Assoc.  Journ.,  Sept.,  1919.     Pp.  2. 

O'Brien,  J.  A  short  cut  to  factory  costs.  Factorj^  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Forms 
used  by  Economy  Engineering  Company  for  telling  at  any  point  during 
manufacture  what  product  is  costing. 

Parkes,  H.  An  analysis  of  the  need  of  capital  for  transportation  in  the 
United  States.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Outlines  causes  of  the 
present  inadequacy  of  railroad  facilities  and  the  lines  along  which  capital 
expenditures  are  required. 

Pasley,  R.  S.  Uniform  accounting  for  the  retail  coal  and  lumber  trade. 
Journ.  Account.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  General  discussion  of  accounting  prob- 
lems for  the  retail  coal  and  lumber  trade. 
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Rastali.,  E.  S.  Depreciation  reserves  and  rising  prices.  Journ.  Account., 
Feb.,  19:30.  Pp.  4.  Discusses  the  argument  in  regard  to  reserves  for  de- 
preciation of  plant  that  in  times  of  rising  prices  operating  expense  sliould 
be  charged  with  the  expected  cost  of  renewals,  regardless  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  property  and  points  how  this  theory  may  work  a  hardship  on 
the  stockholder. 

Rat,  D.  H.  Appraisal  and  valuation  methods.  Mech.  Eng.,  Dec,  1919. 
Points  out  need  of  engineer's  entering  appraisal  field,  particularly  because 
he  is  likely  to  be  more  familiar  with  cost  and  value  of  materials,  machines 
and  structures  than  lawyer  or  accoimtant.  Also  defines  terms  used  in  ap- 
praisal work  and  emphasizes  desirability  of  giving  a  value  to  a  machine 
as  a  unit,  of  grouping  of  similar  tools,  and  of  use  of  symbols  in  forms  of 
numbers   and  letters  in   tagging  materials   to   be  appraised. 

Saliers,  E.  a.  Accounfi)i(/  measures  to  meet  business  depression.  Journ.  of 
Account.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pj).  9.  In  a  period  of  expansion  an  enterprise  should 
provide  business  shock-absorbers  in  the  form  of  reservations  and  margins 
to  meet  a  depression.  Conservative  accounting  procedure  may  conceivably 
prevent  panics  and  depressions  and  will  at  least  diminish  their  severity. 

Taylor,  W.  S.  Accounting  in  the  peanut  industry.  Journ.  Account.,  Feb., 
1920.  Pp.  5.  Describes  marketing  methods  and  waj^s  of  recording  labor 
and  other  factory  costs. 

Uniox,  C.  R.  Uniform  accounting  in  the  textile  industry.  Journ.  Account., 
Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  9.  Arbitrary  methods  common  among  many  textile  firms 
have  resulted  at  times  in  concealing  profits  and  understating  the  assets. 
Eack  of  knowledge  of  actual  costs  of  production  has  also  been  responsible 
for  cut-throat  competition.  Uniform  accounting  methods  would  produce 
many  obvious  advantages. 

Wagner,  A.  F.  Greenhouse  accounting.  Journ.  Account.,  Feb.,  1930.  Pp.  6. 
Sketches  the  main  points  to  be  considered  in  devising  an  accounting  system 
for  a  floral  greenhouse. 

American  Institute  of  Accountants,  November,  1919,  examinations.  Journ. 
Account.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  12,  Regular  examinations  in  auditing,  commer- 
cial law,  and  accounting  theory  and  practice  set  by  the  board  of  examiners 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants. 

Public  Utilities 
(Abstracts  by  Charles  S.  Morgan) 
Allisox,  L.  Vs.     Standard  meter  rates.     Power,  Feb.  3,  10,  17,  1920.     Pp.  1, 
2,   3.      Elementary   treatment   of   the   principles    upon    which   the   dififerent 
kinds  of  meter  and  demand  electric  rates   are  based. 

Andersox,  W.     The  fate  of  the  five-cent  fare.     X.  Minneapolis  keeps  home 

rule  and  the  five-cent  fare.     Nat.  Munic  Rev.,  Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  6.     Account 

of   local   struggle   with  railway   company   in   which   so    far   no  constructive 
action  has  been  taken. 

BiBBiNs,   J.    R.     Neglected   opportunities   in   electric   railway    transportation. 
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Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Feb.  14,  19^0,  Pp.  5.  A  carefully  developed  argument 
for  the  encouragement  of  electric  package  freight  transport,  city  merchant 
deliver}',  and  line  and  terminal  interchange  with  steam  roads  as  a  means  of 
solving  both  electric   and   steam   railway  companies'   present  difficulties. 

BiBBiNs,  J.  R.,  Kealv,  p.  J.,  JiRGAL,  J.,  and  Weston,  G.  The  economic  future 
of  transiiortation  ulilities. — A  symposium  designed  to  reflect  various  angles 
of  the  problem.  Journ.  West.  Soc.  Engrs.,  Jan.  5,  1920.  Pp.  "48.  Valua- 
tion, accrued  depreciation,  and  the  labor  problem  are  given  particular  at- 
tention. 

Bliss,  Z.  W.  Cost  problems  of  traction  systems  and  their  solution.  Bull. 
Nat.  Tax.  Assoc,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Subsidies  and  relief  from  taxation 
may  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to  secure  the  continuance  of  an  essen- 
tial service. 

Clark,  H.  C.  Fares  are  seeking  higher  level.  Aera,  Feb.,  1930.  Pp.  S3. 
Electric  railway  fares  have  been  increased  in  217  out  of  273  cities  of  over 
25,000  population  and  are  yielding  increased  revenues.  Complete  statistics 
on  fare  increases,  by  amounts,  by  states,  and  by  individual  cities. 

Clark,  H.  C.  Service-at-cost  agreement.  VII.  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street 
Railway  Company  (^formerly  the  Bay  State  Street  Bailway  Company). 
VIII.  Westerville  Division,  The  Columbus  Railway,  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany. Aera,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  6,  5.  Further  instalments  in  a  series 
of  detailed  uniform  analyses  of  local  service-at-cost  agreements. 

CosGROVE,  R.  E.  Trolley  freight  in  New  England.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Jan.  24, 
1920.  Pp.  2.  Brief  sketch  of  development  and  possibilities  of  this  "by- 
product" of  electric  railway  service. 

CuMMix,  G.  C.  Participating  franchises  for  public  utilities.  Am.  City,  Mar., 
1920.  Pp.  3.  Argument  for  adoption  by  cities  of  franchises  which,  through 
clauses  providing  for  profit  sharing,  put  utility  regulation  on  a  more  scien- 
tific and  cooperative  basis. 

Fish,  W.  The  depreciation  reserve  fund.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Jan.  31,  1920. 
Pp.  9.  Aera,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  8,  A  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  proper 
accounting  for  depreciation  and  of  the  merits  of  different  methods  of  so 
doing.     Liberal  quotations  from  recent  court  and  commission  decisions. 

Fowler,  E.  J.  Value  of  statistics  in  central  station  operations.  Nat.  Elec. 
Light  Assoc,  Bull.,  Mar.,  1920.    Pp.  3. 

GooDELL,  J.  M.  The  magnitude  of  the  American  'municipal  water  supply  busi- 
ness. Journ.  Am.  Water  Works  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Need  for 
better  statistics  on  water  supjily  business,  especially  for  private  under- 
takings and  for  municipal  data  are  given  showing  the  marked  growth  and 
importance  of  municipally  owned  water  utilities. 

Goodrich,  J.  P,  A  comparison  of  the  regulated  privately  owned  ptiblic  utility 
with  the  publicly  owned  and  operated  utility.  Nat.  Elec  Light  Assoc.  Bull., 
Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Governor  of  Indiana  states  his  belief  in  private  owner- 
ship of  utilities  as  conducive  to  greater  efficiency. 
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HuMPHUEVs,  X.  II.  British  gas  industry  in  1910.  Gas  Age,  Mar.  25,  1920, 
Pp.  3.  A  summary  of  conditions  which  have  put  English  gas  industry  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  condition. 

Jackson,  \V.  Modern  car  service  at  moderate  prices.  Am.  City,  Feb.,  1920. 
Pp.  5.     Popular  account  of  development  and  possibilities  of  "safety  cars." 

Jackson-,  AV.     The  place  of  the  bus.     I,  II.   Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Feb.  28,  Apr. 

3,  1920.  Pp.  4,  6.  First  of  a  series  of  articles  on  tlie  relative  costs  and 
usefulness  of  bus  and  electric  railway  transportation  service.  In  England 
the  bus  has  been  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  electric  railway  and  is  in  exten- 
sive use.     II.  Later  history  of  some  British  undertakings. 

Mii-LAK,  P.  S.  DaijUfiht  saving.  Journ.  Am.  Inst.  Elec.  Engrs.,  Feb.,  1920. 
Pp.  12.  An  interesting  discussion  of  tlie  problem  with  conclusion  that 
savings  in  consumption  of  electricity  and  gas  (about  3  per  cent  in  plant 
output  and  $19,250,000  in  consumer  outlay)  and  of  coal  (about  495,000  tons 
annually),  together  with  increased  opportunity  for  recreation,  do  not  suf- 
ficiently compensate  for  the  inconveniences  to  which  certain  classes  (urban 
poor,  farmers)  are  put.  Recommendation  that  those  classes  of  industries 
benefited  by  daylight  saving  accustom  themselves  to  a  different  time 
schedule.     Historical  survey,  statistical  data,  and  bibliography. 

Nash,  L.  R.  Tendencies  in  rate  regulation.  Elec.  AVorld,  Feb.  21,  1920.  P. 
1.  A  higher  rate  of  return  allowance  and  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  valu- 
ation are  evidences  of  increasing  flexibility  in  our  regulatory  processes. 

Phipps,  T.  E.  Elements  in  valuation  of  public  utility  properties.  Elec.  Rev., 
Apr.  3,  1920.  Pp.  3.  A  practical  account  of  how  valuations  are  made,  and 
discussion  of  some  mooted  points. 

Priest,  G.  H.    Need  for  readjusting  gas  rates.    Gas  Age,  Mar.  25,  1920.     Pp. 

4.  Argument  for  more  scientifically  adjusted  rate  schedules  in  gas  indus- 
try with  description  of  conditions  at  present  time. 

Todd,  A.  M.  Municipal  light  production  costs  in  ten  Kansas  cities.  Kans. 
Munic,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  5. 

Tracy,  R.  E.  The  fate  of  the  five-cent  fare.  IX.  Indianapolis.  Nat.  Munic. 
Rev.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  A  merger  and  a  better  public  understanding  of 
local  conditions  have  made  the  situation  more  favorable  The  five-cent 
fare,  instituted  in  October,  1918,  seems  to  be  meeting  needs  fairly  well. 

Warren,  B.  W.  Depreciation,  with  special  reference  to  service-at-cost  agree- 
ments. Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Jan.  20,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Difficulties  under  service- 
at-cost  are  anticipated  if  capital  and  construction  accounts  are  too  freely 
added  to.  The  capitalization  of  every  item  of  theoretical  betterment  is 
deprecated. 

Wilcox,  D.  F.  Cooperation  between  state  and  local  authorities  in  the  control 
of  public  utilities.  Minn.  Munic,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  9.  Argument  for  a 
division  of  the  regulatory  functions  between  state  and  municipal  agencies 
along  lines  specified.  Brief  history  of  development  of  utility  regulatlQU  to 
date  and  of  problems  it  now  presents. 
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Wilcox,  D.  F.  Experimental  zone  fare  for  New  Jerscij  street  railways. 
American  City,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Sketches  the  new  plan  of  rigid  mile 
zones  all  over  the  New  Jersey  lines  and  readjustment  of  fares  based  on  the 
theory  that,  to  live,  a  street  railway  must  increase  not  decrease  the  amount 
of  service  by  developing  the  riding  habit  and  cultivating  the  short  haul  traffic. 

WoRZExcRAFT,  F.  W.  The  question  of  'public  utility  regulation  in  Texas. 
Texas  Munic,  Sept.,  1919.    Pp.  20. 

Domestic  electric  service  among  the  people  of  foreign  countries.  Elcc.  World, 
Feb.  28,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Interesting  survey  of  extent  to  which  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  homes  in  foreign  countries  has  been  developed. 

Industrial  Relations  Court  in  Kansas.  Pub.  Service,  Mar.,  1920,  P.  1.  Brief 
account  of  the  new  agency  which  has  displaced  the  Kansas  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

Local  authorities  and  the  electric  (supply)  act — a  far  reaching  measure. 
Munic.  Journ.  (London),  Jan.  2,  1910.  P.  1.  An  account  of  the  new  Elec- 
tricity (Supply)  act  which  provides  for  the  gradual  development  of  a 
relatively  few  large  generating  units  in  place  of  a  multitude  of  smaller 
ones. 

Plan  to  save  iiatural  gas.  Gas  Record,  Jan.  28,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Account  of  im- 
portant conference  of  representatives  of  the  natural  gas  industry  and  of 
state  and  federal  agencies  looking  to  the  prolongation  of  supply  through 
educational  and  research  work. 

The  progress  of  public  utilities.  Stone  &  Webster  Journ.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  6. 
A  summary  of  conditions  which  are  taken  to  indicate  that  public  utility  in- 
vestments are  on  a  sound  and  improving  basis. 

Service-at-cost  in  Memphis.  Elcc.  Ry.  Journ.,  Apr.  3,  1920.  Pp.  2.  The 
service-at-cost  plan  here  described  was  ordered  by  the  Tennessee  Railroad 
and  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  contains  several  new  features. 

Springfield  plant  running  at  a  loss.  Pub.  Service,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Doubts 
are  expressed  as  to  the  profitableness  of  this  municipal  electric  undertak- 
ing.    Difficulties  in  determination  of  such  matters  are  revealed. 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 
(Abstracts  by  D.  A,  McCabe) 
Adams,    N.   C.      The   British   railway   strike.     Mo.    Labor    Rev.,    Dec,    1919. 
Pp.  11. 

Barboub,  p.  E.  Efforts  toward  solving  the  problem  of  industrial  relations. 
Journ.   Worcester   Polytechnic  Inst.,  Nov.,  1919.     Pp.   20. 

Brissenden,  p.  F.  Employment  policies  and  labor  mobility  in  a  California 
sugar  refinery.    Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  23. 

Chenert,  W.  L.  Labor  and  the  railroads.  Survey,  Feb.  28,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Critical  account  of  machinery  of  adjustment  provided  by  Esch-Cummins 
act. 
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Chexehy,  \V.  L.  The  President's  Conference  report.  Survey,  Jan.  3,  1920. 
Pp.  5.  Text  of  and  favorable  comment  upon  the  Preliminary  Statement  of 
the  President's  Industrial  Conference,  Dec.  19,  1919. 

Chekery,  W.  L.  The  pritUers'  council.  Survey,  Feb.  21,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Ac- 
count of  and  favorable  comment  upon  the  joint  council  plan  adopted  by  the 
closed  shop  section  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  for  interna- 
tional unions  in  the  printing  trades  for  the  stabilization  of  labor  condi- 
tions. 

Chessa,  F.  L'industria  a  domicilio  nei  stioi  rapporti  con  le  nitre  forme  d'in- 
trapresa.     L'Ufficio  Municipale  del  Lavoro  di   Roma,  boUettino.,  Nov.-Dcc, 

1919.  Pp.  3. 

Clark,  J.  M.  Emergency  measures  suggested  to  reduce  the  living  cost.  An- 
nalist, Jan.  12,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Outline  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  artificial  inflation  of  prices  and  increasing 
efficiency  in  production  and  distribution. 

Crowtiier,  S.  If  I  were  an  employer.  System,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  An  inter- 
view with  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Croxton,  F.  C.     a  rest  dag  in  a  continuous  industry.     Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Feb., 

1920.  Pp.  10.     A  schedule  whereby  the  eight-hour  day  and  one  day's  rest  in 
seven  may  be  secured. 

CBUDGiNGT0>r,  C.  D.  Goodyear  industrial  republic,  Indust.  Manag.,  Feb., 
1920.     Pp.  2. 

Douglas,  P.  H.  Absenteeism  in  labor.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  IS. 
Outline  treatment  of  the  problem  of  absence  from  the  job  which  the  worker 
continues  to  hold. 

Drurt,  H.  B.  The  causes  of  and  antidote  for  industrial  unrest.  Journ.  Pol. 
Econ.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  21.  Changing  conditions  have  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  worker,  but  public  law  and  the  more  articu- 
late public  thought  have  not  been  adjusted  to  these  changes;  advocates  a 
greater  participation  by  the  workers  in  the  control  of  industry. 

Drury,  H.  B.  Labor  and  production.  Am.  Fed.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Argues 
that  in  the  future  organized  labor  should  place  the  chief  emphasis  upon 
increasing  production. 

Eglee,  C.  H.  and  others.  The  industrial  unrest:  a  study  of  present  conditions 
in  industry,  with  some  suggestions.     Journ.   Boston   Soc.   Civil   Eng.,  Nov., 

1919.  Pp.  23. 

Ejimet,  B.     New  trade  agreements  in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  «/ 

New  York  City.  Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  19. 
Festy,  O.     Les  clauses  ouvribres  du  traite  de  paix.     Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Xov.- 

Dec,  1919.     Pp.  20.     Summarj'  of  the  discussions  and  considerations  which 

led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Labor  clauses  of  the  treatj'. 
Fitch,  J.   A.     Industrial  peace    by   law — the   Kansas   way.     Survey,   Apr.   3, 

1920.  Pp.  2.     An  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  Kansas  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law. 
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Frankfurter,  F,  The  President's  Industrial  Conference.  New  Repub.,  Apr. 
7,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Holds  that  the  conference  erred  in  basing  its  conclusions 
on  the  outworn  doctrine  of  freedom  through  contract,  and  in  failing  to  at- 
tempt to  make  the  legal  position  of  trade  unions  secure. 

Gadsby,  M.  a,  (Mrs.).     The  steel  strike.    Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Dec,  1919,     Pp.  16. 

Greexwood,  E.  H.  Labor  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Fed.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  6.  Account  of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  Oct.  29-Nov.  29, 
1919. 

HoRWiLL,  H.  W,  Labor's  progress  in  Great  Britain.  Nation,  Jan.  10,  1920. 
Pp.  2.     Running  comment  on  current  happenings. 

Keknedy,  D.  R.  Collective  bargaining  in  practice.  Indust.  Manag.,  Feb., 
1920.  Pp.  4.  Favors  the  shop  representation  plan  on  the  open  shop  basis; 
attacks  collective  bargaining  as  jiracticed  by  the  trade  unions. 

Kexxedy,  D.  R.  The  future  of  industrial  relations.  Indust.  Manag.,  Mar., 
1920.  Pp.  4.  Employers  should  mamtain  industrial  relations  departments 
after  the  present  shortage  of  labor  is  past;  employers  must  re-obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  workers;  organized  labor  ofifers  no  solution. 

Kimball,  II.  W.  What  the  workers  think  about  capital.  Indust.  Manag., 
Mar.,  1920.    Pp.  3. 

Laijghlin,  J.  L.  The  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  Scribner's,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  6.  Holds  that  there  can  be  no  solution  as  long  as  erroneous  economic 
doctrines  are  accepted  by  the  workmen. 

Love,  J.  W.  Team  work  in  Cleveland's  garment  industry.  Survey,  Apr.  3, 
1920.  Pp.  2.  Scientific  management  is  to  be  introduced  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  unions  and  the  employers. 

McAuLiFFE,  E.  The  bituminous  coal  industry  and  the  necessity  for  stabiliz- 
ing same.  Journ.  Eng.  Club  St.  Louis,  Jan.-Feb.-Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  23. 
Points  out  losses  and  difficulties  due  to  irregular  employment;  advocates 
seasonal  variations  in  prices  of  coal,  storage,  and  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent  federal  coal  commission. 

M'CuRDY,  C.  To  avoid  strikes.  Contemp.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1919,  Pp.  5.  Argues 
for  acceptance  of  mediation  or  investigation  before  resort  to  strike. 

MacDonald,  J.  R.  Drifting  tovxird  labor  government  in  Great  Britain.  Na- 
tion, Feb.  28,  1920.    Pp.  2. 

Macassey,  Sir  L.  The  Industrial  Courts  Act,  1919.  Journ.  Comp.  Legis.,  Jan., 
1920.  Pp.  5.  A  statement  of  the  bases  of  this  recent  English  legislation 
and  suggestions  for  its  administration. 

Metzker,  M.  Sozialisierung  und  Textilindustrie.  Kartell-Rundschau,  Heft 
11,  1919.  Pp.  14.  Analysis  of  the  laws  and  proposed  plans  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  German  textile  industry  on  the  basis  of  workers'  partici- 
pation in  management  and  profits. 

Miles,  H,  E.  Making  men  while  we  make  materials — the  vestibule  school. 
Survey,  Mar.  6,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  plan  of  training  new  workers  in  factories 
and  assigning  them  to  work  in  accordance  with  their  aptitudes. 
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Mitchell,  K.  M.  A  wage  plan  for  the  new  era.  Indust.  Manag.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  2.     A  new  plan  of  payment  by  results. 

MoxTAGtE,  R.  W.  An  experiment  in  wage  adjustment.  Commonwealth  Rev., 
University  of  Oregon,  Jan.,  19;^0.  Pp.  i'S.  A  critical  account  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  plan  of  the  Ship-builduig  Labor  Adjustment  Board  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  District,  for  which  the  writer  was  examiner.  Contains  four 
documentary  appendices. 

Parkeh,  C.  H.,  edited  by  Cornelia  S.  Parker.  The  labor  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can trusts.  Atlantic,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Considers  the  trusts'  labor  policy 
to  be  the  mechanization  of  production  through  the  use  of  immigrant  labor 
and  the  new  industrial  technique,  indicates  the  effect  on  American  industrial 
life,  and  forecasts  danger  in  the  future  from  a  labor  world  of  separate 
groups. 

PirrMAX,  A.  How  Cedar  Eapids  banished  strikes.  System,  Apr.>  1920,  Pp. 
4.  Workings  of  the  arbitration  plan  established  eight  years  ago  by  the  em- 
ployers and  the  trade  unions. 

Ripley,  W.  Z.  A  ■unique  arbitration  case.  Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920. 
Pp.  3.  The  issue  was  whether  the  union  of  the  clerks  on  the  New  York 
docks  should  be  recognized  by  the  steamship  operators, 

Rowntree,  H.  S.  Labour  unrest  and  the  need  of  a  national  ideal.  Con- 
temp.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1919,  Pp.  8.  The  ideal  to  be  pursued  is  justice;  cer- 
tain standards  and  measures  are  suggested  as  the  first  steps, 

Ryax,  J,  A.  Labor-sharing  in  management  and  profits.  Catholic  Charities 
Rev.,  Feb.-Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Advocates  participation  by  labor  in  man- 
agement of  production ;  holds  that  shop  councils  should  be  supplementary 
to  and  not  substitutes  for  trade  unionism. 

Seager,  H,  R.  Needs  of  industry  versus  demands  of  organized  labor.  Sur- 
vey, Jan.  3,  1920.  Pp.  5,  An  analysis  of  the  position  of  organized  labor 
as  affected  by  governmental  policies  during  the  war  and  an  outline  of  a 
labor  policy  for  the  future. 

Slighter,  S.  H,  The  scope  and  nature  of  the  labor  turnover  problem.  Quart, 
Journ.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  17.  Argues  that  turnover  should  be  meas- 
ured by  separations  from  employment  rather  than  by  replacements. 

Southard,  E,  E,  The  mental  hygiene  of  industry.  Indust,  Manag.,  Feb., 
1920.  Pp.  7,  Argues  for  the  development  of  an  industrial  psychiatry  and 
the  employment  of  it  in  dealing  with  problems  of  personnel.  Contains  a 
bibliography. 

Sparkes,  M.  Britain's  building  trades  parliament.  Nation,  Jan.  24.,  1920. 
Pp.  2.  The  underlying  principles,  scope,  and  revealed  tendencies  of  the 
plan. 

Squires,  B.  M.  The  strike  of  the  longshoremen  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
Mo,  Labor  Rev.,  Dec,  1919,     Pp,  20. 

Stoddard,  C.  F.  The  bituminous  coal  strike.  Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  18, 
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Stoddard,  W.  L.  One  year  of  shop  committees.  Indust.  Manag.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  3.     Analj'sis  of  the  results,  witli  favorable  findings. 

TuRXER,  V.  B.  (Mrs.).  The  International  Labor  Conference.  Mo.  Labor 
Rev.,  Jan.,  1920.    Pp.  3G. 

V^ovARD,  A.  Le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  en  Espagne.  Le  Monde 
Econ.,  Jan.  31,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Provisions  of  the  law  as  to  woman  and  child 
labor  in  Spain. 

Wheeler,  E.  P.  As  to  sharing  fairlg.  Unpartizan  Rev.,  Mar.-Apr.,  1920. 
Pp.  13.     Holds  that  labor  is  not  being  deprived  of  what  belongs  to  it. 

Wiseman,  M.  H.  Keeping  the  peace  with  labor,  Indust.  Manag.,  Mar.,  1920, 
Pp.  7.    The  mediation  policies  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson. 

The  Australian  shipping  strike.  New  Statesman,  Dec.  20,  1919.  Pp.  2.  The 
strike  was  a  challenge  to  the  federal  government  from  extremist  leaders; 
the  latter,  rather  than  the  compulsory  arbitration  system,  were  discredited 
in  the  outcome. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Trade  Disputes  act.  New  Statesman,  Feb.  14,  1930. 
Pp.  2.  The  decision  in  Valentine  v.  Hyde  removes  jurisdictional  disputes 
from  the  class  of  "trade  disputes." 

The  future  of  the  labor  party.  New  Statesman,  Jan.  10,  1920.  Pp.  2.  The 
Labour  Party  is  coming  into  power;  it  must  therefore  include  more  "brain- 
workers"  in  its  list  of  candidates;  to  do  this  it  must  have  election  funds 
which  will  make  it  independent  of  the  big  trade  unions  in  its  choice  of 
candidates. 

Hours  and  earnings  in  the  hosiery  and  underwear  and  silk  industries.  Mo.. 
Labor  Rev.,  Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  17. 

The  Industrial  Courts  act  {1919)  of  Great  Britain.  Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Feb., 
1920.     Pp.  6. 

Joint  railway  control  and  standardization  of  wages  in  Great  Britain — pro- 
posed representation  of  labour  and  the  public  in  management.  Labour 
Gaz.   (Canada),  Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  2. 

League  of  Nations  International  Labour  Conference.  Labour  Gaz.  (Canada), 
Dec,  1919.     Pp.  28. 

The  proposed  industrial  plan — a  symposium  of  criticism  of  the  President's 
Conference  (preliminary)  report.     Survey,  Jan.  17,  1920.     Pp.  9. 

Taft,  Hughes,  and  Hoover  on  collective  bargaining.  Indust.  Manag.,  Feb., 
1920.     Pp.  4. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  in  1919.  Mo.  Labor 
Rev.,  Dec,  1919.    Pp.  22. 

A  wasting  asset  of  industry.  New  Statesman,  Dec  20,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Stresses 
the  importance  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  labor  in  production. 

What  the  miners  tcant.     New  Statesman,  Feb.  21,  1920.     Pp.  2. 

Works  councils  and  shop  committees  in  the  United  States.  Mo.  Labor  Rev., 
Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  4. 
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Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 
(Abstracts  by  C.  A.  Phillips) 
Bahnfatheb,    T.    G.    Financing    the    cotton    imj^orts.    Journ.    Inst.    Bank., 
Feb.,  19-20.     Pj).  5.     Bank  acceptances  are  used  to  finance  l)et\veen  80  and 
90  per  cent  of  cotton  sliii)ped  from  United  States  to  England. 

Bradford,  E.  A.  Would  "goods  dollars"  steady  the  price  level?  Annalist, 
Feb.  16,  19;K).     Pp.  2. 

Camp,  W.  R.  A  southern  experiment  in  rural  credits.  Survey,  Jan.  10,  1920. 
Pp.  4.     The  rise  of  short-time  rural  credit  unions  in  North  Carolina, 

Fraser,  D.  D.  The  nation's  balance  sheet.  Journ.  Inst.  Bank.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  11.  An  analysis  of  English  methods  of  war  finance  and  of  present 
banking  and  currency  conditions, 

Fredericksen,  D.  M.  Sound  money  for  all  the  world.  Financier,  Feb.  15, 
1920.  Pp.  4.  Recommends  that  i)resent  high  prices  be  recognized  as  per- 
manent and  that  the  gold  content  of  the  money  units  of  debtor  countries  be 
reduced,  restoring  normal  rates  of  exchange  and  rendering  resumption  of 
specie  pajTiients  practicable. 

Gupta,  J,  The  relation  of  German  banks  to  industry.  Journ,  Indian  Econ. 
Soc,   Sept.,   1919,     Pp.  4. 

Hollaxder,  J,  H,  Federal  reserve  notes  and  high  prices.  Mag,  of  Wall  St., 
Jan.  10,  1920,  Pp.  2.  Contends  that  federal  reserve  notes  have  caused 
high  prices  instead  of  rising  prices  compelling  increased  note  Issue. 

MiNTY,  L.  Le  M.  Before  the  coming  of  the  manager.  Journ.  Inst.  Bank., 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  G.  The  life  of  the  bank  clerk  before  the  rise  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks, 

MiNTY,  L.  Le  M,  The  rouble — past,  present,  and  future.  Scottish  Bank. 
Mag.,  Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  12. 

RiCHTER,  F.  E.  Gold  during  the  war  and  after.  Guaranty  Xews,  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  8.  Accumulation  of  gold  in  United  States,  worldwide  distribution,  re- 
cent production,  future  monetary  use. 

Warburg,  P.  M.  Acceptances  i^ersus  call  loans  as  liquid  assets  for  banks. 
Trust  Companies,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  2.  The  call  loan  market  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  growth  of  a  market  for  acceptances. 

Warburg,  P.  M,  Fiscal  and  currency  standards  as  the  future  mea.nire  of  the 
credit  of  nations.  Econ.  Wld.,  Feb.  7,  1920.  Pp.  G.  Rigidly  balanced 
budgets  coupled  with  a  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  note  issuing  banks  would 
restore  the  financial  equilibrium  of  Europe. 

Willis,  H.  P,  Reserves  'under  the  federal  reserve  system.  Trust  Companies, 
Dec,  1919.  Pp.  4.  Urges  repeal  of  wartime  amendments  of  federal  re- 
serve act  as  means  of  reducing  inflation. 

WiLsox,  Sir  J.  The  depreciation  of  the  British  pound  and  the  remedy.  Scot- 
tish Bank.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  If  the  currency  notes  were  retired 
through  an  issue  of  interest-bearing  securities  and  if  the  gold  held  abroad 
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by  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  England  were  brought  together  in  Eng- 
land,  the  embargo  on   gold  might  be  safely  lifted. 

WooLwoRTii,  L.  D.  The  savings  department.  Journ.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc, 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Practical  suggestions  and  forms  for  operating  a  sav- 
ings department  in  a  national  bank. 

Wright,  I.     The  use  of  cattle  loans.     Bank.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  5.     The 

purposes  and  underlying  security  of  cattle  loans. 

York,  T.  Stabilizing  the  dollar;  a  criticism  and  the  author's  reply.  Annal- 
ist, Mar.  15,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Activities  of  the  Bank  of  Spain.  Comm.  Repts.,  Oct.  18,  1919.  Pp.  7.  Ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  bank,  1914-19. 

Century  of  trust  company  development  and  achiei^ement  {historical  and  sta- 
tistical review).     Trust  Comijanies,  Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  G. 

Cost  of  living  in  the  United  States — family  incomes.     Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Dec, 

1919.  Pp.  12. 

Currency  and  the  foreign  exchanges.  Bank.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Final 
report  of  the  Cunliffe  Committee. 

High  price  of  silver  due  to  gold  depreciation.  Annalist,  Dec,  29,  1919. 
P.  1.  Reduction  of  money  in  circulation  not  only  would  bring  price  of 
silver  down  but  would  cause  a  drop  in  general  prices  and  a  cessation  of 
labor  troubles. 

Italy:  the  agricultural  credit  of  the  savings-bank  of  the  bank  of  Naples  in 
1918.     Intern.  Rev.  Agri.  Econ.,  Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  9. 

Le  renouvellement  du  privilege  de  la  Reichsbank  et  la  politique  financi^re  de 
VAUemagne.  L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Jan.  3,  1920.  Pp.  4.  A  sketch  of  the  wartime 
operations  of  the  Reichsbank. 

The  gold  situation  and  the  questions  it  raises.  Econ.  World,  Feb.  28,  1920. 
Pp.  4.     Recent  international  movements  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  price  situatioii.  Comm.  :Mo.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  The  recent  upheaval  in 
prices  was  due  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  goods  and  not  to  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  gold,  and  we  are  not  on  a  permanently  higher  price  level. 

The  progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1918.  Bank. 
Mag.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  17.  The  method  of  bank  absorption  by  which  trading 
new  shares  of  the  absorbing  bank  for  outstanding  shares  of  the  absorbed 
institution  renders  the  recent  increase  in  banking  capital  more  apparent 
than  real.  ,  .  .;j 

The  progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1918.  Bank. 
Mag.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  British  banking  to 
keep  the  published  profits  below  the  realized  amounts  by  writing  down  in- 
vestments before  arriving  at  the  profits  to  be  disclosed. 

The  shrinking  value  of  the  dollar  geographically  recorded.     Annalist,  Mar.  22, 

1920.  Pp.  2. 
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World's  paper  currency  noio  seven  times  the  amount  in  101/f.  Americas, 
Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Public  Finance 

(Abstracts  by  Charles  P.  Huse) 

Addis,  G.  S.     The  finance  of  China.     Edinburgh  Rev.,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  29T. 

Bartheh,  a.  Las  haciendas  locales.  Rev.  Nacional  dc  Econ.,  May-June, 
1919. 

BoRGATTA,  G.  Lo  studio  scientifico  dei  fenomeni  finanziarii.  Giorn.  d.  Econ., 
Jan.,  1920.    Pp.  24. 

BrcK,  A.  E.  The  coming  of  centralized  purchasing  in  state  governments. 
Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  19.  Reviews  practice  of  various  states 
and  concludes  that  the  plan  leads  to  economy  in  purchasing. 

Clarke,  P.  N.  The  classified  tax  Into  in  Kentucky.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  As.soc., 
Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Two  years'  experience  with  the  new  law  has  justified 
its  adoption. 

Collins,  C.  W.  The  problem,  of  an  independent  nationcd  audit.  Journ.  Pol. 
Econ.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  9.  Suggests  a  method  of  securing  an  auditing 
branch  independent  of  executive  control. 

DorcET,  R.  Vne  taxe  stir  les  benefices  du  change.  Le  Monde  Econ.,  Feb.  21, 
1920.     Pp.  3. 

Fairlie,  J.  A.  Constitutional  provisions  on  taxation.  111.  Law  Rev.,  Dec, 
1919.     Pp.  321. 

Garino-Canina,  a.  Le  imposte  in  Germania  durante  la  guerra.  Rif.  Soc, 
Sept.-Dec,  1919.    Pp.  22. 

Glass,  C.    The  budget  system.    Fed.  Reserve  Bull.,  Oct.,  1919.    Pp.  5. 

Gixi,  C.  Le  nuove  imposte  sul  patrimonio  net  riguardi  dei  contribuenti  die 
hanno  subito  danni  di  guerra.  Supp.  Econ.  del  "Tempo,"  Dec.  20,  1919. 
Pp.  3. 

Hollander,  J.  H.  Higher  prices  threatened  by  government  financing.  An- 
nalist, Dec.  29,  1919.  Pp.  2.  Advocates  the  funding  of  the  current  deficit 
rather  than  the  issue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

Jevons,  H.  S.  Finance  of  economic  development.  Indian  Journ.  Econ.,  Nov., 
1919.  Pp.  45.  Outlines  the  great  public  works  which  India  needs  and  the 
ways  in  which  money  for  these  improvements  may  be  raised. 

Jeze,  G.  Le  repartition  equitable  entre  allies  des  charges  financieres  de  la 
guerre.  Rev.  Sci.  &  Legis.  Finan.,  Oct.-Nov.-Dec,  1919.  Pp.  28.  A  criti- 
cal discussion  of  the  plan  to  divide  the  war  expenditures  among  the  allies  in' 
respect  to  their  wealth. 

Klotz,  M.  Les  finances  de  guerre  de  la  France.  Rev.  Sci.  &  Legis.  Finan., 
Oct.-Nov.-Dec.,  1919.  Pp.  55.  Gives  the  speech  of  the  finance  minister  de- 
livered when  the  plan  for  the  great  loan  was  introduced. 
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Lack,  M.  D.  Report  on  state  income  tax  system.  Calif.  Taxpayers'  Journ., 
Jan.,  19;20.  Pp.  4.  Believes  California  should  remodel  its  system  to  in- 
clude an  income  tax. 

LiEssE,  A.  A  propos  des  emprunts  a  lots.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Dec.  27,  1919. 
Pp.  3.  Considers  types  of  lottery  loans,  especially  the  Tecent  one  in  Ger- 
many. 

LiEssE,  A.  L'emprunt  5  0/0  amortissable  et  I'avenir  economique  de  la  France. 
L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Mar.  6,  19^0.  Pp.  3.  The  great  French  loan  will  be  suc- 
cessful and  will  be  used  in  ways  that  will  contribute  to  the  economic  re- 
construction of  France. 

McCloy,  J.  F.  Tricks  of  taxation  under  New  Jersey  inheritance  tax  act. 
Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Discusses  a  recent  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  upholding  a  novel  method  of  taxing  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased non-residents. 

Mamelet,  a.  Nos  impots  directs  et  Vaprks-gverre.  Rev.  Pol.  et  Pari.,  June 
10,  1919. 

NixA,  L.  L'imposta  sui  profitti  di  giierra  e  sui  iiatrimoni.  Glorn.  d.  Econ., 
Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  12. 

Ogle,  C.  J.  Single  tax  progress  in  Maryland.  Nat,  Munic.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  4.  Taking  advantage  of  the  law  of  1916,  a  number  of  towns  have  ex- 
empted improvements. 

OuALiD,  W.  Les  projets  d'impots  nouveaux.  L'Europe  Nouvelle,  Feb,  7, 
1920.  Pp.  6.  France  plans  to  almost  double  her  revenues  chiefly  by  taxes 
on  increases  in  fortunes  and  on  consumption. 

PuTXAM,  G.  E.  Digging  to  the  root  of  the  income  tax  exemption  evil.  An- 
nalist, Mar.  8,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Argues  against  exemption  of  income  from 
state  bonds. 

Ritchie,  A.  C,  Power  of  Congress  to  tax  state  securities  under  the  sixteenth 
amendment.     Am.  Bar  Assoc.  Journ.,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  12. 

Seligmax,  E.  R.  a.  The  New  York  income  tax.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  25.  Traces  the  steps  by  which  the  general  property  tax  has  gradually 
been  relegated  in  New  York  State  to  a  tax  on  real  estate  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  describes  the  income  tax  of  1919. 

Seligjian,  E.  R.  a.  The  public  debt:  how  rapidly  should  it  be  paid?  Econ. 
World,  Jan.  10,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Shows  why  it  should  be  paid  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

SsiiTH,  A.  D.  War  finance  and  the  basis  of  postal  rates.  Journ.  Comp.  Legis,, 
.Tan.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Traces  the  postal  policy  of  England  and  the  United 
States  from  1839  to  the  present. 

Stamp,  J.  C.  Taxation  of  capital  and  ability  to  pay.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  Oct., 
1919.     Pp.  371. 

State  Comptroller  of  New  York.  Workings  of  the  New  York  state  income 
tax  law.    Chronicle,  Jan.  17,  1920. 
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Steele,  F.  R.  C.  Federal  taxation  of  cor "p orations.  Journ.  Account.,  Dec, 
1919.  Pp.  15.  A  critical  study  of  the  several  laws.  Condemns  high  taxes 
on  corporations  as  not  levied  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  ability. 

SwANSEK,  S.  T.  The  federal  income  tax  and  estate  tax  law  of  1918  in  its  re- 
lation to  life  insurance.  Econ.  World,  Feb.  21,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Gives  the 
treasury  regulations. 

Thompson,  E.  St.  Claire.  Finding  out  hoiv  to  pay  the  bank's  taxes.  Bank- 
ers' Monthlj^  Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  17. 

Travis,  E.  M.  Federal  income  tax  law  and  regulations  vs.  New  York  State 
law  and  regulations.  Journ.  Account.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  A  useful 
summary. 

Travis,  E.  M.  The  personal  income  tax  law  of  New  York.  Bank.  Law  Journ., 
Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  5.     Follows  in  most  features  the  federal  law. 

Tucker,  R.  S.  Exemptions  under  the  federal  income  tax.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  As- 
soc, Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Analyzes  the  different  kinds  of  exemptions  and 
makes  a  plea  for  a  scientific  revision  of  the  whole  system. 

Tucker,  R.  S.  Income  tax  exemption.  Journ.  Am.  Bank,  Assoc,  Feb.,  1920. 
Pp.  3.  A  critical  discussion  of  the  various  classes  of  exemption  permitted 
by  the  federal  law. 

Vakil,  M.  H.  Double  income  tax.  Journ.  Indian  Econ.  Soc,  Sept.,  1919. 
Pp.  3.  The  country,  in  which  the  income  is  earned,  should  have  the  pref- 
erence in  taxing  it. 

Viallate,  a.  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique:  d4penses,  impots  et  emprunts  de 
guerre.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Feb.  28,  1920.  Pp.  3.  A  brief  review  of  American 
financial  policy  during  the  war. 

Viner,  J.  Who  paid  for  the  war?  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  31. 
Finds  that,  among  other  classes,  the  laborers,  largely  by  increased  pro- 
duction, bore  the  burden  of  the  war. 

Wolcott,  E.  H.  Taxation  of  banking  institutions.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc, 
Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  3.     Summarizes  American  practice. 

Important  data  relating  to  the  federal,  state  and  local  taxation.  Real  Estate 
Bull.,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  2,  4. 

Un  remede  inefficace  a  la  vie  chkre.  La  suppression  de  Voctroi  de  Paris, 
L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Dec.  27,  1919.  Pp.  3.  Believes  it  would  be  unwise  in  the 
present  financial  situation  to  give  up  the  revenue  from  the  octroi. 

Population 
(Abstracts  by  A.  B.  Wolfe) 
CoRRADO,  G.  Infant  mortality  during  the  war.  Eugenics  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  18.  Holds,  on  the  basis  of  refined  statistical  analysis,  that  the  war 
produced  only  an  initial  and  temporary  increase  in  the  infant  mortality 
rate,  and  that  the  reversed  selective  influence  of  war  through  infant  mor- 
tality has  been  overemphasized. 
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Dewavbix,  M.  L'immigration  aux  Etats-Unis  de  1917  a  1919.  Journ.  de  la 
Soc.  Stat,  de  Paris,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  '4.  Statistical  outline,  followed  by  the 
prediction  that  America  will  no  longer  be  able  to  look  to  Europe  for  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  cheap  labor. 

Savorgxax,  F.  La  situazione  demografica  ed  economica  degli  eredi  della 
monorchia  austro-ungarica.  Scientia,  l-II,  1920.  Pp.  11.  A  study,  on  the 
basis  of  the  demographic  effects  of  the  war,  of  the  probable  stability  of  the 
various  states  into  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  been  partitioned. 

Vagnetti,  L.  Movemento  deU'emigrazione  italiana  durante  la  guerra.  L'Uffi- 
cio  Municipale  del  Lavoro  di  Roma,  bolettino.,  Nov.-Dec,  1919.     Pp.  4. 

Wtxer,  J.  Die  Demographie  der  Auslander  in  der  Schweiz — I  Teil:  Biolog- 
ische  Demographie.  Zeitschr.  f.  Schweiz.  Stat.  u.  Volkswirts.,  1919.  Pp.  30. 
Discusses  the  scientific  fimction  of  demography.  Points  out  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  foreign  born  in  Switzerland.  Makes  an  extended 
analysis  of  their  demographic  characteristics. 

La  population  de  la  Belgique  pendant  la  guerre.  L'Econ,  Fran^.,  Jan.  31, 
1920.    Pp.  2.    Also  in  Le  Monde  Econ.,  Jan.  24,  1920. 

Insurance  and  Pensions 
(Abstracts  by  Henry  J.  Harris) 

Black,  C.  Om  Arbeidsloshedsforsikring.  Nat.  ok.  Tids.,  July-Aug.,  1919. 
Pp.  35.  A  sketch  of  unemployment  insurance  legislation  in  recent  years  with 
particular  reference  to  Denmark. 

Dawsox,  M.  M.  State  accident  insurance  in  America  a  demonstrated  suc- 
cess. Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Investigation  of  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  state  funds  shows  their  superiority — 
especially  the  exclusive  fimds — over  the  commercial  companies. 

Finney,  H.  A.  Introduction  to  actuarial  science  (cont'd).  Journ.  Account., 
Dec.,  1919.     Pp.  14.     Bond  values  and  methods  of  accounting. 

Fisher,  A.  Need  for  international  cooperation  in  reinsurance.  Annalist,  Feb. 
2,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Reply  to  a  foreign  article  on  fire  business;  foreign  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States  from  1906  to  1916  increased  over  100  per  cent 
in  assets  and  180  per  cent  in  surplus. 

Feankel,  L.  K.  The  sickness  problem;  is  social  insurance  the  remedy? 
Penn.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.,  1930.  Pp.  5.  Proposes  that  industry  should  bear 
the  burden. 

Harris,  H.  J.  The  British  national  insurance  system,  1911-1919.  Mo.  Labor 
Rev.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  Provisions  of  the  various  acts,  with  summary  of 
operations. 

HooKSTADT,  C.  Comparison  of  compensation  laws  in  the  United  States,  tTi- 
cluding  1919  legislation.  Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  15.  Provisions 
of  the  acts,  with  tabular  statements  and  map. 

HooKSTADT,  C.     Relative  merits  of  different  compensation  insurance  systems. 
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Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  9.     Ck)mpares  private  companies, 
competitive  state  funds,  state  funds  and  self  insurance. 

Jexkixs,  F.  W,  Industrial  pensions:  a  selected  bibliography.  Bull.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  No.  38,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  3. 

Kaskel,  W.  Die  Entwickelung  der  Sozialversicherung  Zeit  der  Revolution, 
Zeltschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicherungwis.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  13.  Aside  from  the 
increase  in  maternity  benefits,  the  year's  developments  in  sickness,  acci- 
dent, and  invalidity  insurance  have  been  of  minor  importance. 

Kavaxagh,  J.  E.  The  probable  trend  of  life  insurance  production  in  the 
future.  Econ,  World,  Jan.  31,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Group  life,  group  health,  old 
age  pensions,  etc.,  offer  fields  for  expansion, 

KxowLEs,  C.  M.  State  control  of  industrial  accident  insurance.  Journ.  Comp. 
Legis.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  21.  Methods  used  in  leading  countries  having  com- 
pulsory systems;  full  account  of  state  funds. 

Kroxer,  K.  Die  Lebensprognose  der  Kriegsteilnehmer.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Versicherungwis.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  11.  Those  who  returned  iminjured  from 
service  are  to  be  considered  good  risks;  in  general,  no  depreciation  in  na- 
tional physique  is  to  be  expected. 

Lapp,  J.  A.  The  findings  of  official  health  insurance  commissions.  Am.  Labor 
Legis.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  Summary  and  critique  of  the  reports  of 
the  state  commissions. 

Lock,  F.  A  review  of  fire  insurance  in  the  United  States  in  1919.  Econ. 
World,  Jan.  24,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Business  the  best  of  five  good  years;  losses 
lower  than  previous  year;  rates  slightly  higher;  expenses  much  higher; 
automobile  business  enormously  increased.  New  lines  are  strike,  riot,  avia- 
tion, foreign  business. 

Phillips,  J.  S.  Matters  of  importance  in  connection  with  loorkmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  in  1919.  Econ.  World,  Mar.  13,  1920.  Pp.  2.  The  year 
191S  was  a  profitable  one  for  the  carriers  and  a  revision  of  rates  has  been 
undertaken.     The  State  Insurance  Fund  should  not  be  given  a  monopoly. 

Raxso3I,  J.  E.  Sickness  facts  indicate  urgent  need  of  compulsory  health  in- 
surance. Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920,  Pp.  5.  Member  of  Illinois 
health  insurance  commission  finds  that  data  show  necessity  of  such  insur- 
ance. 

SiMPSOX,  J,  D.  Wordings  and  warranties  in  fire  insurance  policies.  Econ. 
World,  Feb.  28,  1920.  Pp.  2.  The  business  of  the  insured,  the  rights  of 
mortgage  owners,  blanket  wordings  and  proportion  of  co-insurance  should 
be  carefully  defined. 

Valgrex,  V.  N.  Suggestions  for  a  state  law  providing  for  the  organization 
of  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.  Circular 
No.  77,  Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  4.     Text  of  draft  of  act. 

British  marine  insurance  in  1919.  Econ.  World,  Feb.  7,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Changes 
in  terms  of  contract  and  increase  of  rates  form  important  development 
of  year. 
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Insurance  lazes  of  Greece.  Comm.  Repts.,  Mar.  16,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Terms 
permitting  corporations  to  do  fire  or  marine  business. 

Insurance  results  in  1919.  Bank.  Mag.  (London),  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  12.  Brit- 
ish life,  fire,  accident,  marine,  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Italy:  the  national  institute  for  insurance  against  the  accidents  of  labour. 
Intern.  Rev.  Agr.  Econ.,  June-Julj%  1919.  Pp.  12.  Reorganization  under 
the  new  laws  will  increase  its  scope  and  decentralize  its  management. 

Life  insurance  in  Great  Britain  in  1919.  Econ.  World,  Jan.  17,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Large  increase  in  business  in  1918  and  preliminary  reports  indicate  that 
1919  will  be  even  more  prosperous. 

Memorandum  on  industrial  insurance.  Charity  Organ.  Rev.  (London),  Feb., 
1920.  Pp.  9.  Nationalisation  would  be  a  step  backward  by  making  rigid 
a  system  which  now  has  elasticity. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  adopts  report  opposing  compulsory 
Industrial  health  insurance.  Econ.  World,  Mar.  20,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Such  in- 
surance is  paternalistic  and  socialistic;  does  not  include  the  very  poor,  nor 
those  with  long  illnesses;  great  majority  of  wage  earners  already  receive 
the  medical  service  needed. 

Pauperism,  Charities,  and  Relief  Measures 

(Abstracts  by  George  B.  Mangold) 

Klixe,  G.  M.  Social  service  in  the  state  hospital.  Bull.  Mass.  Comm.  on 
Mental  Diseases,  Jan.,  1919.  Pp.  12.  Gives  a  brief  statement  of  medical 
social  service.  Also  outlines  the  work  now  done  in  this  institution  and 
presents  a  number  of  case  histories  illustrative  of  the  services  carried  on. 

Ryax,  J.  A.  The  state  and  social  distress.  Catholic  Charities  Rev.,  Jan., 
1920.  Takes  a  middle  ground  between  individualistic  and  socialistic  theor- 
ies. Recognizes  the  importance  of  the  state  in  dealing  with  the  individual's 
environment  and  suggests  that  the  state  deal  with  such  factors  as  stan- 
dards of  labor,  ignorance,  housing,  bad  sanitary  conditions,  and  causes  of 
immorality.  Public  relief  is  primarily  that  furnished  through  institutions 
but  under  certain  conditions  outdoor  relief  is  also  desirable. 

Statistics 

(Abstracts  by  Horace  Secrist) 

Ada>is,  N.  C.    British  railway  wages.     Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  10. 

Allen,  J.  E.  Some  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  during 
the  war.  Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  20.  The  conclusions  of 
the  study,  the  author  summarizes  as  follows,  after  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  evidences  of  income  upon  which  statistical  data  are  available:  "the 
principal  changes  of  the  last  five  years  appear  to  be  (1)  a  serious  diminu- 
tion in  the  real  income  from  pre-war  wealth,  (2)  a  rise  in  the  money 
value  of  small  salaries  which  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  and  a  diminishing  rise  in  the  higher  grades  of  salaries,  (3) 
a  large  increase  in  wages,  which,  in  the  lower  grades,  more  than  keeps  pace 
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with  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  Taxation,  too,  has  made  for  a 
greater  equality  of  income.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
wage-earning  classes  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  national  income  than  they 
did  before  the  war." 

Amoroso,  L.  Contributo  all  teoria  matematica  delta  inter polazione.  Giorn. 
d.  Econ.,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  6. 

BowLET,  A.  L,  Report  on  the  census.  Journ.  Royal  State.  Soc,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  5.  Report  on  the  census  (English)  of  1921,  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  to  consider  proposals  for 
improvements  in  the  census  of  19;?1. 

Caer,  E.  N.  Production,  cold-storage  holdings,  and  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  butter  and  cheese.  Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  "In  this  article 
an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  butter  and 
cheese  in  cold  storage,  the  amount  produced,  and  the  trend  in  wholesale  and 
retail  prices." 

Car\t:r,  H.  C.  On  the  graduation  of  frequency  distributions.  Proc.  Casualty 
Actuarial  &  Stat.  Soc.  Am.,  Nov.  21,  1919.     Pp.  21. 

CowDERY,  K.  M.  A  statistical  study  of  intelligence  as  a  factor  in  vocational 
progress.  Journ.  Delinquency,  Nov.,  1919.  "The  present  investigation  is  a 
statistical  study  of  the  relation  of  measurable  general  intelligence  to  the 
ability  to  progress  under  vocational  instruction  in  various  trades  and  oc- 
cupations. The  subjects  are  delinquent  boys  mostly  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  years,  who  have  been  committed  to  the  Whittier  State  School." 

Davexport,  C.  B.  and  Love,  A.  G.  Defects  found  in  drafted  men.  Sci.  Mo., 
Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  17.  Second  article.  Includes  defects  of  eyes,  ears,  and 
respiratory  organs.  The  data  are  shown  graphically  by  geographical  areas. 
Concludes,  in  terms  of  military  fitness,  that  "the  Northwest  contains  the 
best  men  of  the  coimtry." 

Davis,  J.  S.  World  currency  expansion  diiring  the  tear  and  in  1919.  Rev. 
Econ.  Stat.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  12.  An  extensive  study  of  the  currency  ex- 
pansion for  all  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  1918  and  1919,  and  to  present  tendencies. 

Day,  E,  E.  Standardization  of  the  construction  of  statistical  tables.  Quart. 
Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  A  study  of  the  implications 
and  desirability  of  standardization  of  the  construction  of  statistical  tables. 

DcBLix,  L.  I.  and  Baker,  G.  W.  The  mortality  of  race  stocks  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Quart.  Pubs.  Amer.  Stat.  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  32.  A 
study  of  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  principal  European  race  stocks 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Supports  the  contention  of  an  earlier 
article,  restricted  to  race  stocks  in  New  York,  which  appeared  in  the 
Amekicax  Ecoxomic  Review,  September,  1916. 

Emmet,  B.  Duration  of  wage  earners'  disabilities.  Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Mar., 
1920.  Pp.  11.  A  study  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  dura- 
tion of  disability  as  influenced  by  age  and  occupation. 
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EsTES,  L.  V.  Visualizing  facts  for  control.  Indust.  Manag.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  6. 
A  plea  for  the  use  of  graphics  in  industrial  management.  Charts  of  vari- 
ous types  for  securing  control  are  shown. 

GoDFaET,  E.  H.  Fifty  years  of  Canadian  progress  as  illustrated  by  official 
statistics,  1867-1917.  Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  77.  A 
comprehensive  comparative  description  of  Canadian  progress  as  indicated 
by  "the  acquisition  of  territory  and  growth  of  population,  the  utilization  of 
natural  resources  in  respect  of  agriculture,  livestock,  dairying,  forestry, 
fisheries,  minerals  and  manufactures,  the  trade  movements  as  represented 
by  exports  and  imports,  the  development  of  facilities  of  transportation  and 
communications,  finance,  and  the  records  of  public  education,  temperance 
and  criminality." 

Harper,  R.  M.  A  graphic  method  of  measuring  civilization  and  some  of  its 
applications.  Sci.  Mo.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  A  discussion  of  a  device  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  civilization  of  groups,  as  indicated  by  occupation 
and  education,  when  decimal  weights  are  assigned  to  each  of  these  factors 
and  the  results  are  graphically  presented. 

HiLi,  J.  A.  The  essentials  of  a  good  census.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc, 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  13.  A  discussion  of  the  standards  by  which  a  census  is 
called  "good,"  and  the  application  of  such  standards  to  past  censuses. 

Huntington,  E.  V.  Mathematics  and  statistics,  with  an  elementary  account 
of  the  correlation  coefficient  and  the  correlation  ratio.  Am.  Math.  Mo., 
Dec,  1919.  A  concise  and  simple  mathematical  statement.  A  bibliography 
of  the  more  common  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the  development  and 
use  of  the  Pearsonian  correlation  coefficient  is  appended. 

Knibbs,  G.  H.  Statistics  and  national  destiny.  United  Empire,  Jan.,  1920. 
A  plea  for  the  use  of  statistics  in  the  settlement  of  post-war  problems  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  of  a  closer  coordination  of  the  statistical  records 
and  activities  of  its  various  parts. 

Lenoir,  M.  M.  Etudes  speciales.  Le  mouvement  des  cours  des  valeurs  mo- 
bili^res  frangaises  depuis  1856.  Bull,  de  la  Stat.  Gen.  de  la  France,  Oct., 
1919.  Pp.  18.  A  comprehensive  study  of  price  movements  in  France  since 
1856.  Comparison  for  the  different  commodities  and  groups  are  shown 
graphically  and  the  indexes  fully  reported. 

Lens.  The  coming  census.  New  Statesman,  Jan,  31,  1920.  A  clear  state- 
ment of  the  problems  connected  with  the  taking  of  the  coming  British 
census,  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it.  Two  desiderata  of  a 
national  census  are  named:  "promptitude  in  publication"  and  the  employ- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  work,  of  a  "competent  student  who  can  both 
interpret  figures  and  write  English  ...  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
findings  in  such  a  form  that  people  will  read  it  and  understand  its  real 
meaning." 

Moore,  H.  L.  The  flexibility  of  prices.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Dec,  1919.  Pp.  21. 
An  interesting  mathematical  analysis  of  the  relation  between  the  supply 
and  price  of  cotton,  and  the  profits  from  cotton  production,  based  on  data 
for  the  period,  1889-1913. 
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Persons,  W.  M.  A  non-technical  explanation  of  the  index  of  general  busi- 
ness conditions.  Rev.  Econ,  Stat.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Simplified,  non- 
mathematical,  and  descriptive  statement  of  the  method  of  computing  the 
barometric  business  index  currently  issued  by  the  Harvard  Committee  on 
Economic  Research. 

Persons,  W.  M.  The  basis  of  credit  expansion  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  Rev.  Econ.  Stat.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  A  comparative  statement 
of  credit  expansion  under  the  old  banking  system,  and  under  the  federal 
reserve  system,  together  with  a  basis  for  estimating  the  credit  expansion 
possible  under  present  banking  organization. 

Redfield,  a.  H.  New  Dutch  trade  statistics  for  1917.  Comm.  Repts.,  Dec. 
26,  1919.  Pp.  3.  A  critical  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  Dutch  sta- 
tistics of  imports  and  exports  were  prepared  prior  to  January  1,  1917,  and 
are  now  prepared, 

ScHNEEBELi,  H.  Das  schweizerische  Bankicesen  im  Jahre  1918.  Zeitschr.  f. 
schweiz.  Stat.  &  Volkswirts.,  55  Jahrgang,  Heft  3,  1919.  Pp.  73.  An  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  Swiss  banking  operations  in  1918  and  comparative  sta- 
tistical statements  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 

Secrist,  H.  Statistical  standards  in  business  research.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am. 
Stat.  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  A  development  of  the  statistical  stan- 
dards to  which  research  in  business  must  conform.  Distinction  is  made  be- 
tween rules  of  statistical  procedure  and  the  standards,  lying  back  of  the 
rules,  which  give  them  pertinency. 

Smith,  F.  H.  Significant  trends  in  lumber  production  in  the  United  States, 
Am.  Forestry,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Statistical  and  graphic  account  of  the 
lumber  cut  by  groups  of  states,  1850-1918,  and  annual  consumption  of  tim- 
ber in  the  United  States. 

Spurr,  J.  E.  Who  owns  the  earth?  Eng.  &  Mining  Journ.,  Feb.  7,  1920.  Pp. 
3.     A  comparison  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  nations. 

TiNGLET,  R.  H.  Price  levels  and  market  prospects.  Am.  Industries,  Jan., 
1920.  Pp.  3.  A  tabulation  of  answers  to  a  questionnaire  on  the  factors 
that  affect  business  policy  submitted  by  representatives  of  25  widely  sepa- 
rated industries. 

Vinci,  F.  L'esito  dei  conflitti  di  lavoro  dal  punto  di  vista  statistico.  Riv. 
d.  Soc.  Comm.,  Oct.,  1919.     Pp.  27. 

WiCKSELL,  S.  D.  Vidare  om  dktenskapliga  fruktsamhetens  regionala  fordel- 
ing  samt  om  dess  samband  med  andra  statistiska  data.  Ek,  Tids.,  Aug., 
1920.  Pp.  26.  A  detailed,  technical  study  of  Swedish  birth  statistics  dur- 
ing the  period  1901-1910. 

ZiNGALi,  G.  Delia  determinazione  statistica  degli  estremi  del  rifornimento 
alimentare  dell'Italia  durante  la  guerra.  Riv.  d.  Soc.  Comm.,  Nov.,  1919. 
Pp.  8. 

Appendix  of  current  statistics.  Rev.  Econ.  Stat.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  13.  Current 
statistics  on  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  domestic  trade,  interna- 
tional trade,  finance,  prices,  and  labor  are  conveniently  summarized. 
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Review  of  business  conditions  during  the  year  1919.  Annual  Report,  Cana- 
dian Bank  of  Commerce,  Nov.  29,  1919.     Pp.  112. 

The  1920  epidemic  of  influenza.  Stat.  Bull.  Metropol.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Feb., 
1920.  Pp.  8.  A  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  1920  epidemic  of  influenza, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  results  with  the  epidemics  of  1918  and  1919.  The 
total  influenza-pneumonia  rate  was  well  within  the  normal  for  January, 
1920 — being  142  per  100,000  lives  as  compared  with  1,747  in  October  and 
December,  1918,  and  125  for  the  seven-year  period  1911  to  1917. 


NOTES 

The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. — At  its  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  in  December,  1919,  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation voted  to  participate  in  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties devoted  to  Humanistic  Studies.  The  other  societies  which  have 
taken  similar  action  are  the  American  Historical  Association,  American 
Political  Science  Association,  American  Sociological  Society,  American 
Philosophical  Society,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society,  American  Philological  Association,  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  the  Archeological  Institute  of  America.  Each 
participating  society  has  two  representatives  on  the  council.  Normally 
these  delegates  are  elected  for  periods  of  two  and  four  years.  No 
delegates  can  be  formally  selected  by  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation until  its  next  annual  meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  therefore  asked  Professors  Henry  B.  Gardner  and  Allyn 
A.  Young,  who,  as  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association,  had 
attended  a  preliminary  conference  of  American  Learned  Societies  in 
Boston  on  September  19,  1919,  to  represent  it  on  the  council  for  the 
year  1920. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Education,  New  York,  on  February  14.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Haskins,  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  council;  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  vice-chairman;  Professor  George 
M.  Whicher,  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  secretary. 
These  officers,  together  with  Professor  Hiram  Bingham,  representing 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  Professor  Allyn  A.  Young,  of 
the  American  Economic  Association,  constitute  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  council.  Room  for  headquarters  together  with  clerical 
assistance  for  the  secretary  have  been  generously  provided  by  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education. 

The  council  provides — and  this  is  the  immediate  reason  for  its 
creation — a  channel  for  American  participation  in  the  Union  Academ- 
ique  Internationale  which  was  organized  in  1919,  and  had  its  second 
meeting  in  1920.  This  new  international  organization  is  the  outcome 
of  a  movement  initiated  by  the  French  Academies  of  Inscription  and 
Belles  Lettres  and  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Its  permanent 
seat  is  to  be  at  the  Palais  des  Academies  at  Brussels.  In  the  field 
of  science  a  similar  organization,  the  International  Research  Council, 
was  formed  in  1918  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
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at  Paris.  This  organization  united  the  different  national  research 
councils  which  had  been  created  during  the  war  in  the  different  allied 
countries.  But  it  continues  as  a  permanent  international  organization 
for  the  forwarding  of  the  common  interests  of  the  different  nations  in 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  research.  The  scientific  academies  of  the 
neutral  countries  have  come  into  its  membership  along  with  those  of  the 
allied  countries. 

The  International  Union  of  Academies  has  a  similar  function  in 
the  fields  of  the  older  and  newer  humanities,  and  its  organization  is 
also  in  some  measure  similar.  France^  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  Greece,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Japan 
are  already  members,  while  Spain,  Portugal,  Finland,  Rumania  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  indicated  their  intention  of  joining.  New  mem- 
bers may  be  admitted  at  any  time  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  eventually  the  German  and  Austrian  academies  will 
seek  and  obtain  membership. 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  new  organization  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence in  each  country  of  the  type  of  national  organization  and  recog- 
nition of  the  general  and  common  interests  of  scholarship  and  research 
that  exists  in  continental  Europe.  In  nearly  all  European  countries 
there  are  national  humanistic  academies,  or  humanistic  ("philosophical- 
historical")  sections  of  general  academies.  Having  often  an  official  or 
semi-official  status,  with  restricted  and  carefully  selected  membership, 
these  national  academies  have  no  close  parallel  in  the  United  States. 

The  problem  of  American  participation  in  an  international  union 
of  such  academies  was  in  many  respects  like  the  problem  of  British 
participation  in  the  (pre-war)  International  Association  of  Academies, 
which  was  solved  by  the  creation,  in  1902,  of  the  British  Academy 
for  the  Promotion  of  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Philological  Studies 
— designed  to  occupy,  in  the  humanistic  field,  a  position  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences.  A  solution 
of  the  present  problem  along  somewhat  similar  lines  would  no  doubt 
have  been  possible  in  the  United  States,  especially  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  its  relation  to  the  national  and  international 
research  councils  stood  as  a  precedent.  But  instead  of  forming  a 
closed  corporation  of  a  limited  number  of  scholars  (the  British  Asso- 
ciation has  only  a  hundred  members)  it  clearly  was  wiser  to  utilize 
the  strong  voluntary  organizations  that  already  exist  in  each  of  the 
more  important  general  fields  of  scholarly  endeavor.  This  was  in 
many  ways  more  easily  practicable  and  it  was  also  more  in  keeping 
with  what  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  genuine  democracy  of 
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American  scholarship.  The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
has  no  independent  status  of  itself.  It  has  no  membership  other 
than  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  constituent  societies.  It  is,  in 
short,  merely  an  administrative  device,  a  liaison  between  the  inde- 
pendent learned  societies  of  the  United  States  and  the  International 
Union  of  Academies.  Doubtless,  however,  much  good  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  existence  of  this  mechanism  of  cooperation  between 
the  American  societies  themselves,  quite  apart  from  its  relation  to  the 
international  organization. 

The  activities  of  the  International  Union  of  Academies  will  nat- 
urally have  to  do  with  projects  of  research  and  publication  that  by 
reason  of  their  scope  or  their  magnitude  are  such  as  to  call  for  the 
cooperation  of  scholars  of  different  countries.  International  co- 
operation in  scholarly  undertakings  may  take  different  forms.  It  may 
show  itself  in  a  planned  division  of  labor,  in  an  apportionment  of 
territory  (as  in  archaeological  research),  in  the  formulation  of  com- 
mon rules  and  standards  devised  so  as  to  secure  comparability  of  re- 
sults, or  in  the  securing  of  collaborators  or  of  funds  for  large  under- 
takings. Economics,  which  from  the  beginning  has  concerned  itself 
largely  with  purely  national  interests  and  problems,  may  seem,  per- 
haps, to  afford  smaller  opportunities  for  international  cooperation  than 
such  subjects  as  classical  archaeology  or  ancient  and  mediaeval  his- 
tory, language,  or  literature,  in  which  all  the  countries  of  the  western 
world  now  have  a  common  interest.  But  it  is  possible  that  just  be- 
cause economics,  more  than  some  other  subjects,  has  been  developed 
very  largely  within  national  boundaries,  it  offers  an  especially  promis- 
ing and  important  field  for  international  work.  One  of  the  projects 
already  submitted  to  the  council  is  for  an  international  cumulative 
index  for  bibliography  of  current  publications  in  the  whole  humanistic 
field,  including,  of  course,  economics,  sociology,  and  politics.  It  would 
be  well,  too,  if  the  next  comprehensive  encyclopedia  of  economics 
could  be  the  product  of  international  collaboration.  Economists  who 
desire  to  submit  projects  for  research  calling  for  international  co- 
operation are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  or  with  Professor  G.  M.  Whicher, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  419  West 
117th  Street,  New  York. 

A.  A.  Y. 

National   Bureau   of   Economic   Research,   Inc. — The   National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  175  Ninth  Avenue, 
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between  20th  and  21st  Streets,  New  York  City,  has  been  organized  to 
meet  a  growing  demand  for  exact  and  impartial  determinations  of 
those  facts  which  bear  upon  economic,  social,  and  industrial  problems. 
While  it  seeks  only  to  determine  facts,  its  investigations  must  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such  supervision  as  to  make  its 
findings  carry  conviction  to  liberals  and  conservatives  alike.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  precluded  by  its  charter  from  becoming  an  agency  for  the 
profit  of  its  members,  directors  or  officers^  and  by  rigid  provisions  in 
its  by-laws,  from  becoming  an  instrument  for  propaganda.  And  it 
assumes  no  obligations  to  present  or  future  contributors  except  to 
make  accurate  determinations  of  facts  and  to  publish  the  results  of 
its  investigations. 

The  initial  investigations  of  the  bureau  are  expected  to  deal  with 
the  distribution  of  income  in  the  United  States  among  individuals  and 
by  basic  sources — wages  and  other  returns  for  personal  service,  in- 
terest, land  rents,  and  profits  in  excess  of  a  normal  interest  rate.  A 
knowledge  of  this  distribution  is  of  vital  consequence  in  the  considera- 
tion of  almost  every  important  political,  social,  and  industrial  problem, 
and  will  be  of  particular  value  in  relation  to  the  many  questions  of 
taxation,  legislation,  and  industrial  readjustment  that  are  now  press- 
ing for  solution. 

In  general,  the  investigations  made  will  deal  with  topics  of  national 
importance,  regarding  which  quantitative  analysis  is  feasible,  with  the 
object  of  placing  as  much  as  possible  of  present-day  discussion  on 
a  basis  of  fact,  as  distinguished  from  more  or  less  partisan  opinion. 
While  the  selection  of  subjects  to  be  investigated  in  the  future  rests 
with  the  directors,  the  following  problems  may  be  taken  to  illustrate 
the  probable  range  of  the  bureau's  activities:  The  details  of  excess 
profits  and  income  taxes,  and  their  economic  reactions;  changes  in  the 
physical  productivity  of  labor  under  varying  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; fluctuations  in  the  percentage  of  idle  machinery  and  unemployed 
labor;  the  distribution  of  property  ownership;  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  country  to  its  industrial  needs ;  the  relations 
between  demand  for  goods  and  prices;  selling  costs  compared  with 
costs  in  various  industries;  rates  of  return  necessary  to  attract  invest- 
ments of  capital ;  the  economic  effects  of  immigration ;  foreign  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  the  United  States  and  American  investments  in 
foreign  countries.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is  no  existing  in- 
stitution today  equipped  to  undertake  fundamental  researches  of  the 
type  outlined  from  a  disinterested  point  of  view,  whose  findings  will 
be  generally  accepted. 
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The  bureau  will,  furthermore,  be  specially  equipped  to  undertake 
commissions  for  further  investigations  desired  by  individuals,  cor- 
porations and  associations,  and  it  is  one  of  its  major  purposes  to  afford 
the  means  through  which  such  special  investigations  may  be  conducted 
on  a  basis  to  assure  widespread  confidence  in  the  results.  Such  special 
investigations  must,  however,  be  in  line  with  the  general  purposes  of 
the  bureau,  and  the  bureau  will  reserve  in  all  cases  the  unrestricted 
right  to  publish  its  findings. 

The  research  work  will  be  carried  on  by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  as 
director,  Wilford  I.  King,  Frederick  R.  Macauley,  and  an  adequate 
staff  of  investigators   and  computors. 

Its  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  ten  directors  at  large, 
which  board  is  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  nine  directors  by 
appointment. 

The  initial  directors  at  large  are  the  following:  Edwin  F.  Gay, 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  John  R.  Commons,  N.  I.  Stone,  Allyn  A.  Young, 
John  P.  Frey,  T.  S.  Adams,  Elwood  Mead,  J.  E.  Sterrett,  and  Harry 
W.  Laidler. 

In  addition,  nine  organizations  have  been  requested  to  nominate 
independent  directors.  Professor  David  Friday  has  been  appointed 
by  the  American  Economic  Association;  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board;  Mr.  Walter  R.  Ingalls  by 
the  Engineering  Council;  Mr.  M.  C.  Rorty  by  the  American  Statis- 
tical Organization;  and  Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  The  other  associations  are  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Farm  Bureaus ;  and  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  bureau  are  as  follows:  President,  Edwin  F. 
Gay ;  Vice-President,  John  P.  Frey ;  Director  of  Research,  W.  C. 
Mitchell;  Treasurer,  M.  C.  Rorty;  and  Secretary,  Oswald  W.  Knauth. 

It  is  announced  that  a  School  of  Foreign  Service  will  be  established 
at   Georgetown   University,   Washington,   D.C. 

The  Strong  Collection  relating  to  economic  aspects  of  the  war, 
has  been  presented  to  the  library  of  Princeton  University  by  Ben- 
jamin Strong,  Jr.,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
liberty  loans,  and  a  collection  of  more  than  eight  hundred  pieces  of 
European  currency  issued  by  the  various  cities,  states,  chambers  of 
commerce,  etc.  There  are  174  volumes  of  war  clippings  from  New 
York  newspapers  and  nearly  2,000  war  posters. 
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The  Economic  Journal  (London)  announces  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  Oxford  Tracts  on  Economic  Subjects.  Among  economists 
who  will  cooperate  are  Professor  D.  H.  Macgregor,  Professor  W.  G. 
S.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hartley  Withers.  The  publisher  is  Humphrey 
Milford,  The  Oxford  University  Press^  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.  C. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  publishing  Speculation  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  by  James  E.  Boyle,  of  Cornell  University. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  Promotion  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tioni  Vol.  X,  No.  5,  1920,  is  a  paper  on  "Business  training  in  mining 
and  metallurgical  curricula,"  by  L.  E.  Young  of  the  Union  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Professor  Ezra  Bowen,  of  Lehigh  University,  is  preparing  an  In- 
dustrial History  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Bethlehem 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Savings  Bank  Association  of  New  York  {5Q  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  City)  began  in  March  the  publication  of  The  Savings  Bank 
Monthly  Journal  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Milton  Harrison  (price 
$3  a  year). 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  journal,  The 
Family,  published  by  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work  (Room  706,  130  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City).  The 
periodical  is  monthly  and  the  first  number  appeared  in  March,  1920. 

A  monthly  journal  entitled  the  Polish  Economic  Bulletin  began  pub- 
lication in  Januarj',  1920  (2  Upper  Montague  St.,  London,  W.C.I. , 
13s.  6d.) 

Appointments  and  Resignations 

Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  editor  of  the  American  Labor  Legislation 
Review,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  social  legislation  at  Columbia 
University. 

Professor  George  E.  Barnett,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will 
lecture  in  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Buck  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  political  econ- 
omy in  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Harry  T.  Collings  has  recently  been  appointed  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Collings  was  trade 
adviser  on  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  the  War  Trade  Board  in  Wash- 
ington in  1918  and  was  United  States  trade  commissioner  in  Belgium 
during  1919. 
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Mr.  Paul  Connor  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Hon.  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  formerly  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  New 
York  University  in  the  Wall  Street  Division  on  foreign  merchandising. 

Professor  Edmund  E.  Day  has  been  promoted  from  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship in  Harvard  University  to  a  full  professorship.  Professor 
Day  has  been  at  work  as  special  expert  on  the  American  merchant 
marine  for  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Platform  and  Policies  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Goldenweiser,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  acted 
as  technical  advisor  to  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
strike. 

Professor  Everett  W.  Goodhue  is  to  have  leave  of  absence  from  Col- 
gate University  for  the  year  1920-1921  and  will  serve  as  acting  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hiller  has  carried  on  the  work  in  actuarial  mathematics 
during  the  second  semester  of  this  year,  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hinds  has  acted  as  instructor  in  theoretical  and  practical 
banking  during  the  present  academic  year,  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Professor  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is 
serving  as  associate  staff  director  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Politics  and  Platform  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Holmes,  formerly  at  the  Office  of  Farm  Management, 
Washington,  is  now  serving  as  assistant  professor  in  agricultural 
economics  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Professor  P.  W.  Ivey  has  been  promoted  from  associate  professor  to 
full  professor  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Professor  J.  E.  LeRossignol,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  will 
spend  part  of  the  summer  in  New  York  City  doing  editorial  work  for 
The  Review. 

Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  of  Columbia  University,  is  staff 
director  of  the  industrial  relations  questionnaire  which  is  issued  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 
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Mr.  Lee  D.  McClean  has  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  professor 
of  economics  and  sociology  at  Bowdoin  College  to  become  head  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration  in  Al- 
legheny College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Dr.  Broadus  Mitchell,  instructor  in  political  economy  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  will  teach  in  the  summer  school  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  as  the  first  incumbent  of 
the  chair  of  economics  which  has  been  established  in  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Mussey,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Nation  has. 
resigned  to  assume  his  duties  with  the  Searchlight,  published  at 
Washington. 

Dean  Frank  T.  Stockton  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  South  Dakota  State  Educational  Association  on  taxation  and 
teachers'   salaries. 

Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University,  has  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  "Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur." 

Assistant  Professor  Donald  S.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  economics  at  Wellesley  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Professor  G.  O.  Virtue,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  will  spend 
the  summer  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Z.  B.  Wallin,  of  Utah  Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed 
extension  representative  in  marketing  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

Professor  Allyn  A.  Young  has  resigned  his  position  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  been  appointed  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 
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PRICE  ECONOMICS  VERSUS  WELFARE  ECONOMICS 

What  is  the  central  theme  of  economics?  Or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  ask,  "What  should  it  be?"  From  the  beginnings  of 
political  economy  as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  two  more  or  less 
conflicting  conceptions  of  the  subject  have  been  present  in  the 
minds  of  men.  According  to  one  conception  the  aim  of  economics 
is  to  stud}^  prices,  profits,  and  trade;  according  to  the  other,  it 
is  to  study  the  relations  between  wealth  and  human  welfare. 
Throughout  tlic  history  of  economic  doctrine  these  two  concep- 
tions of  its  purpose  have  been  frequently  confused  in  thought. 
Even  wu'iters  who  have  sought  to  adopt  definitely  one  of  these 
conceptions  have  later  confused  it  with  the  other.  Failure  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  dift'erence  betAveen  the  two  conceptions 
of  the  subject  has  caused  much  discussion  at  cross-purposes.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  historical  interest  in  our  study,  one  of  the 
childish  errors  now  outgrown  and  therefore  easily  to  be  viewed 
%vith  gentle  indulgence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  difficulty  still  per- 
vading contemporary  economics,  often  despite  honest  attempts  to 
keep  the  two  views  distinct  and  to  do  justice  to  them  both.  To- 
day there  are  pretty  well  defined  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  among  capable  economic  students.  The  majority  of  econ- 
omists, however,  confined  to  their  own  narrower  fields  in  this  day 
of  specialization,  have  really  not  faced  the  question,  but  in  their 
thouglit  on  economic  questions,  simply  imply  an  attitude  and  as- 
sume a  philosophy  respecting  it  without  consciously  defining 
either.  Yet  clear  convictions  in  this  matter  are  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  theoretical  progress  and  to  the  practical  results 
of  economic  study. 

Every  serious  economic  student  should  face  this  question  and 
seek  to  make  a  decision  upon  it.  As  an  aid  to  this  end  we  shall 
attempt  in  this  paper  to  trace  the  groAvth  of  the  commercial  con- 
ception of  economics  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  its  apogee 
in  J.  S.  Mill  and  to  describe  the  contemporary  opposition  to  it. 
In  a  following  paper  we  shall  examine  more  recent  opinions  and 
seek  to  draw  conclusions  of  a  positive  nature.  The  movement  of 
thought  which  we  are  tracing,  while  it  was  more  or  less  paralleled 
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in  every  other  advanced  country,  appeared  first  in  England,  was 
more  clearly  marked,  and  was  carried  to  more  typical  extremes 
there  than  elsewhere.  We  shall  therefore  in  this  survey  limit  our 
attention  almost  entirely  to  English  writers. 

Adam  Smith,  in  this  matter,  as  in  most  others,  was  somewhat 
eclectic,  his  treatment  containing  the  germs  of  all  the  later  di- 
vergent opinions.  In  spirit  and  in  general  doctrine,  however,  he 
shows  himself  to  be  most  of  the  time  a  welfare  economist  rather 
than  a  commercial  or  price  economist.  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
primarily  an  essay  in  economic  art,  centers  about  the  one  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  futility  of  the  policy  of  state  interference  as 
it  had  developed  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  when  arguing 
for  laissez  faire,  he  is  thinking  of  results  to  the  whole  people, 
rather  than  identifying  personal  judgment  of  price  and  individual 
commercial  gain  with  general  welfare.  It  happened  that  the  policy 
of  national  interference  with  industry  had  been  interwoven  for 
nearly  two  centuries  with  mercantilism  in  Europe,  and  mercan- 
tilism had  skillfully  "camouflaged"  its  plea  for  countless  favors 
to  powerful  special  interests  in  the  commercial  classes,  under  the 
guise  of  a  philosophy  and  policy  to  enrich  the  nation  by  increas- 
ing and  maintaining  the  stock  of  precious  metals.  Therefore,  to 
show  that  monetary  price  was  not  a  true  index  to  wealth  or 
national  well-being  was  directly  in  line  with  the  task  Smith  had 
set  for  himself.     He  did  show  this  at  every  opportunity.^ 

Smith  more  easily  could  distinguish  between  monetary  prices 
and  national  wealth  because  of  his  use  of  the  word  "price"  in  a 
broader  sense  than  that  which  became  prevalent  among  his  fol- 
lowers,^ and  from  the  first  he  contrasted  "the  price  of  commodi- 
ties" in  labor  and  in  money.^ 

1  For  example,  book  I,  ch.  5,  where  is  developed  the  distinction  between 
"the  real  and  nominal  price  of  commodities  and  labor,"  showing  that  the 
laborer  may  at  different  times  lay  down  "his  ease,  his  liberty,  and  his  hap- 
piness" in  return  for  very  different  quantities  of  goods.  In  book  IV,  ch.  1, 
he  gives  an  extended  proof  that  money  is  no  true  index  to  national  wealth, 
and  multiplying  the  precious  metals  is  not  "the  great  object  of  national  in- 
dustry and  commerce"  (p.  341).  In  book  I,  ch.  8,  section  IV,  he  shows  how 
"the  real  recompense  of  labor"  had  been  increasing  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  expresses  his  own  satisfaction  in  this  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  "greater  part"  of  the  members  of  political  society. 

2  See  my  study  of  the  "The  Definition  of  Price,"  in  American  Economic 
Review,  vol.  II,  Dec,  1912,  pp.  783-813,  with  reference  to  A.  Smith,  especially 
pp.  785,  800. 

3  Sec  title  to  chapter  5,  book  I. 
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In  the  passages  cited  and  in  numerous  others  Smith  takes  either 
the  broad  national  or  social  view,  as  opposed  to  that  prevalent  in 
certain  commercial  circles,  or  the  democratic  view  in  sympathy 
with  a  diffused  popular  welfare,  as  opposed  to  the  profits  merely 
of  the  manufacturing  or  of  the  employing  class.* 

Smith  also  at  some  points  gave  clear  recognition  to  non-mone- 
tary motives  (in  modern  phrase,  the  psychic  income  elements)  in 
his  extended  discussion  of  the  choice  of  occupations  and  of  in- 
vestments by  laborers  and  capitalists  respectively.^ 

And  yet  we  may  be  too  generous  in  judgment  if  we  overlook  in 
Smith  certain  ideas  and  terms  which  were  well  fitted  to  develop,  in 
the  thought  of  his  successors,  a  narrower  commercial  conception 
of  economics.  It  is  familiar  history  that  his  doctrine  of  non-in- 
terference with  industry  came  to  be  the  comfortable  defense  of 
every  evil  of  the  new  manufacturing  plutocracy.  Moreover  the 
very  practicality  of  Smith's  treatment  led  into  the  market  place, 
and  directed  attention  to  "exchange  value"  rather  than  to  the 
underlying  psychology  of  choice  and  of  motives  in  industry.  He 
almost  entirely  ignored  any  psychological  elements  in  economic 
problems  excepting  those  involved  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods  and  services  on  a  market.  He  contributed  also  to  the  con- 
fusion between  "value  in  use"  as  the  desirability  of  an  object  for 
a  person's  own  use,  with  utility  as  real  importance  to  welfare, 
thus  dropping  out  from  value  and  utility  almost  all  of  the  funda- 
mental welfare  considerations.  We  cannot  pursue  this  thought 
here,  for  it  would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  but  undoubtedly  this  fact 
gave  a  freer  field  to  the  commercial  aspects  of  political  economy 
in  Smith's  treatment  and  still  more  in  that  of  his  successors. 

The   Wealth  of  Nations,  immediately  on  its  appearance,  was 

4  Smith's  reference  to  "the  invisible  hand"  which  leads  men,  while  pursuing 
their  own  gains,  to  promote  "that  of  the  society"  has  been  perhaps  too  much 
cited  as  a  proof  that  Smith  believed  in  the  divine  harmony  between  all  acts 
of  commercial  self-interest  and  "the  public  good."  (Book  IV,  ch.  2.)  The 
context  shows  that  his  immediate  purpose  was  to  discredit  the  professions  of 
benevolent  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  ask  for  tariffs  and  bounties 
favorable  to  their  own  businesses.  He  wished  to  show,  using  a  bit  of  sar- 
casm, that  the  result  will  be  at  least  as  good,  and  probably  better,  if  men  are 
permitted  to  carry  on  foreign  trade  as  they  will,  instead  of  being  forbidden 
by  legislation  in  the  interests  of  another  group  seeking  a  monopoly  of  do- 
mestic industry. 

5  See  especially  book  I,  chapter  10,  "Wages  and  profit  in  the  different 
employments  of  labor  and  stock." 
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highly  valued  by  men  of  letters,  but  it  did  not  gain  wide  influence 
and  popular  reputation  until  after  the  economic  work  of  David 
Ricardo.  We  have  contemporary  testimony  to  the  effect  that: 
"Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  notorious  that  up  to 
the  year  1818  the  science  of  political  economy  was  scarcely  known 
or  talked  of  beyond  a  small  circle  of  philosophers ;  and  legislation, 
so  far  from  being  in  conformity  with  its  principles  [doubtless 
meaning  laissez  faire]  was  daily  receding  from  them  more  and 
more."^ 

The  years  from  1776  to  1815  appear  pretty  barren  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  economic  thought,  for  though  there  were  in  that 
period  many  articles  and  books  on  political  and  social  reform, 
they  have  mostly  fallen  into  oblivion.^  Malthus,  the  one  name  that 
stands  out  most  clearly  in  the  midst  of  this  obscurity,  was,  by 
virtue  of  the  one  great  theme  of  his  life,  the  population  problem, 
a  welfare  economist  primarily,  and  his  attention  was  fixed  upon 
material  conditions  of  well-being,  extent  of  territory,  fertility, 
means  of  production,  density  of  population,  and  general  levels  of 
production,  as  later  embodied  in  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.® 

David  Ricardo's  main  work  appeared  in  1817  and  it  is  no  mere 
chance  that  the  beginning  of  the  great  increase  of  popular  inter- 
est in  economics  indicated  above  should,  by  observers,  have  been 
dated  the  following  year.  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  though  friends, 
thought  on  most  subjects  in  different  terms,  and  saw  things  from 
different  angles ;  for  Ricardo  was,  beyond  any  other  economist  in 
the  line  of  orthodox  economic  succession,  the  most  habituated  to 
the  ideas  of  the  business  world,  the  most  familiar  with  the  mone- 
tary mode  of  expressing  social  and  economic  valuations,  the  most 
commercially-minded,  the  most  lacking  in  any  previous  training 
along  philosophical  or  social  studies  that  would  give  breadth  of 
vision  or  perspective.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  significance  that 
his  ablest  and  most  enduring  economic  writing  was  in  monetary 
theory,  and  that  he  was  the  first  (so  far  discovered)  in  the  list  of 

6  Writer  in  Westminster  Revieio,  cited  by  Ingram,  A  History  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  145,  and  by  A.  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  p.  4. 

7  See  the  characterization  of  this  period  and  explanation  of  its  obscurity, 
Hamilton,  "Place  of  Value  Theory  in  Economics,"  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  26, 
p.  235. 

8  See  E.  Cannan,  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution,  p.  130,  also  the 
writer's  paper,  "Population  or  Prosperity,"  American  Economic  Review, 
Supplement,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  5-6. 
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recognized  economists  to  use  an  exclusively  monetary  definition  of 
price  of  any  variety.® 

It  was  chiefly  Ricardo  who  gave  to  the  liberal  economic  doc- 
trine, handed  down  from  Adam  Smith,  both  its  appearance  of 
theoretical  completeness  and  its  pronounced  commercial  charac- 
ter, which  doubtless  fitted  it  better  to  gain  acceptance  in  prac- 
tical affairs  in  England.  Ricardo's  conception  of  the  economic 
process  has  never  been  surpassed  in  simplicity.  We  need  not  de- 
lay the  economic  reader  with  a  repetition  of  the  familiar  outline 
of  his  system  with  its  three  factors,  three  shares,  and  three  social 
classes.     We  note  only  his  general  social  sympathies. 

Labor's  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  national  income,  Ri- 
cardo explained  by  a  subsistence  theory  of  wages  combined  with 
a  wage-fund  theory  (both  taken  from  Malthus).  Laborers  in 
any  case  will  in  the  long  run  get  just  enough  to  live  on  (though 
somewhat  casually  it  was  recognized  that  a  higher  standard  of 
comfort  might  modify  this).  In  the  short  run  they  can  get  only 
the  amount  made  possible  by  the  wage-fund  in  the  hands  of  em- 
ployers. As  between  the  other  two  classes,  the  landlords  and  the 
capitalists,  who  share  the  remainder,  Ricardo's  sympathies  were 
with  the  latter.  He  saw  in  the  landlords  (although  he  became  one 
himself)  the  shameless  "food  profiteers"  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
whose  prosperity  was  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  commercial 
classes. 

Hostile  to  the  landlord  class,  he  was  merely  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  workers.  Ricardo  was  a  kindly  man,"  supposed  even 
to  cherish  the  belief  that  he  was  a  philanthropist,^^  and  expres- 
sions of  hostility  to  the  laboring  class  are  strikingly  absent  from 
his  writings,  but  he  seemed  hardly  to  have  thought  of  them  at  all 
as  a  part  of  the  human  problem.  Speaking  of  Ricardo's  views 
Adolf  Held  has  remarked,  "The  laborer  is  regarded  not  as  a 
member  of  society,  but  as  a  means  to  the  ends  of  society,  on  whose 
sustenance  a  part  of  the  gross  income  must  be  expended,  as  an- 
other part  must  be  spent  on  the  sustenance  of  horses. "^^ 

Ricardo's  theory  of  distribution  must  be  understood  in  con- 
nection with  the  group  of  assumptions,  or  creed,  of  the  orthodox 
economists   in  relation  to  laissez   faire,  etc.,   as   set   forth  below. 

9  See  article  cited,  "The   Definition  of  Price,"  p.   787. 

10  TojTibee,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

11  See  Gide  and  Rist,  Histoire  des  doctrines  iconomiques  (1909),  p.  137. 

12  Ingram,  op.  cit.,  p.  1S5. 
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According  to  this  view  sympathy  would  be  wasted.  Labor  was 
getting  all  it  could,  and  the  attempt  to  diminish  any  evils,  how- 
ever glaring,  could  but  aggravate  them.  Employers  were  to  be 
praised  for  all  the  good,  but  were  blameless  of  any  evil.  There 
was  a  fatalism  about  the  whole  matter.  This  creed  did  not  origi- 
nate with  Ricardo  but  rather  it  was  the  business  man's  interpre- 
tation of  Adam  Smith's  doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  It  had  already 
become  the  accepted  faith  of  the  commercial  classes,  expressed  in 
legislation  on  various  labor  problems  after  1800  and  culminating 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws  in  1824.^^  Ricardo's 
theory  of  distribution  was  fitted  neatly  to  advance  the  practical 
needs  of  his  commercial  associates.  In  this  he  was  doubtless  quite 
honest  and  unconscious  of  the  real  situation. 

Ricardian  economics  was  in  full  vigor  from  1818  until  I860, 
and  has  continued  to  have  great,  though  declining,  influence  in 
professional  economic  circles  even  to  the  present  time.^*  In  that 
period,  and  in  the  one  country,  England,  a  strict  price  economics 
was  dominant  as  never  elsewhere,  or  at  any  other  time.^^ 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  Ricardian,  or  so-called  ortho- 
dox, or  classical  school  of  economics,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
influence  may  be  grouped  under  three  headings,  omitting  many 
minor  or  related  matters. 

1.  Implicit  belief  in  laissez-faire. 

2.  Commercial  sympathies  and  adoption  of  the  employers'  point 
of  view  in  respect  to  economic  questions. 

3.  Monetary  standards ;  price-measurements  taken  as  ultimate 
in  judgments  of  wealth  and  welfare.  All  these  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  but  phases  of  the  first,  as  it  would  be  interpreted  by 
the  successful  commercial  class  of  a  rapidly  developing  industrial 
society  such  as  England  was  at  that  time.  Let  us  examine  these 
three  ideas  somewhat  more  closely. 

1.  Belief  in  laissez  faire  became  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
harmony  between  the  general  interests  and  the  interests  of  any 
individual  as  he  could  advance  them  by  his  own  action  in  business. 
This  reached  its  extremest  statement  in  Bastiat's  Economic  Har- 

13  See  specifically  on  this,  Webb,  Trade  Unionism,  pp.  53-56. 

14  See  A.  Toynbee,  op.  cit.  passim;  Ingram,  op.  cit.,  especially  pp.  122-169, 
treating  the  period  from  Ricardo  to  J.  S.  Mill  inclusive.  This  subject  will  be 
more  fully  treated  in  the  sequel  to  this  paper. 

15  For  statement  particularly  of  the  value  theory  of  this  period  see  Ham- 
ilton, op.  cit.,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  26,  pp.  236-245. 
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monies,  but  it  is  implicit  in  tl)e  whole  body  of  doctrine.  Ex- 
pressed in  another  way,  this  was  almost  absolute  faith  in  the 
benign  results  of  free  competition,  particularly  as  opposed  to  any 
measures  directed  toward  limiting  freedom  of  contract  among 
laborers.  It  was  believed  that  no  efforts  other  than  those  ensur- 
ing free  competition,  among  workers  and  among  other  industrial 
agents  could  really  promote  the  interests  of  the  workers.  This 
principle,  however,  was  somewhat  modified  in  application  by  ex- 
perience showing  that  some  interference,  such  as  shortening  the 
working  day,  did  not  reduce  production  or  profits.  There  was 
no  place  for  the  consideration  of  popular  welfare  in  such  a  scheme 
of  thought  where  all  industry  was  ruled  by  inexorable  natural 
law,  and  self-aggrandizement  by  profit-making  was  held  to  be  the 
truest  public  service. 

There  was  in  all  this  cult  of  laissez-faire  a  na'ive  acceptance  of 
all  existing  artificial  economic  arrangements  as  the  natural  state 
of  things;  therefore  there  was  obliviousness  to  the  many  interfer- 
ences with  free  competition  working  on  the  side  of  property,  in- 
herited position,  education,  the  limited  class  of  employers,  the 
powerful  aggregations  of  wealth,  and  the  whole  system  of  institu- 
tions in  the  then  contemporary  English  society. 

2.  The  employer's  point  of  view  was  thus  implied  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  laissez-faire.  It  followed  that  all  problems  were  consid- 
ered primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employers,  the  count- 
ing-house, and  profits.  The  employers  (not  the  ultimate  consum- 
ers) were  believed  to  be  the  source  of  employment  for  workers; 
with  this  easily  went  the  wage  fund  doctrine,  in  which  the  capital 
of  the  employer  is  viewed  as  the  source  of  wages,  and  the  increase 
of  the  employers'  capital,  therefore,  is  the  one  effective  way,  in 
the  long  run,  to  improve  the  laborers'  condition.  The  interest  of 
economic  study  was  primarily  in  production  considered  not  as  a 
goods-producing,  but  as  a  profits-producing  process,  that  is  for 
its  effects  on  distribution.  There  w^as  interest  in  exchange  as  a 
market  process  conducted  by  employers ;  there  was  hardly  any 
interest  in  "consumption"  of  goods  by  the  masses,  as  the  true 
object  of  industry. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  was  the  expression  and 
measurement  of  economic  forces  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  price. 
There  was  neglect,  often  the  complete  ignoring,  of  other  than 
pecuniary  motives  in  economic  action.  A  treatment  of  questions 
from  the  price  standpoint  was  believed  to  be  adequate  within  the 
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scope  of  political  economy;  therefore  "general  Avelfare"  interests 
and  judgments  were  out  of  place  except  as  partially  reflected 
through  the  prosperity  of  the  employing  class.  With  this  went 
the  belief  that  all  the  moral  issues  of  industry  should  be  entrusted 
to  price  payment,  the  employer  being  a  benefactor  to  the  work- 
men in  providing  emplo3'ment  for  them  on  any  terms  that  they 
(the  sufficient  guardians  of  their  own  welfare)  were  willing,  or 
could  be  made,  to  accept. 

The  "school"  of  price  economists  in  England,  by  its  compara- 
tive unity  and  compactness,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  public  opinion  of  the  day.  No  other  equally  well  organized 
school  of  thinkers  was  there  to  stand  against  it.  It  for  a  time 
dominated  the  thought  of  the  educated  upper  classes  of  England 
and  America  (and  still  does  in  large  measure),  but  it  never  suc- 
ceeded in  fully  winning  over  the  consciences  or  the  intellects  of 
the  non-commercial  public. 

It  might  Avell  repay  the  students  of  this  subject  to  pass  in  re- 
view the  voluminous  evidence  that  could  be  brought  to  prove  that 
these  ideas  were  held  almost  unquestioningly  by  the  dominant 
gi'oup  of  economists  of  that  period.  It  may  serve  our  purpose  to 
observe  how,  from  several  sides,  arose  opponents,  who  with  one 
accord  attributed  this  general  creed  to  the  "orthodox  school." 

This  opposition  came  from  at  least  six  diff'erent  sources  (if  we 
include  the  modifications  of  doctrine  arising  among  Ricardo's 
followers). 

I.  The  factory  law  reformers,  a  combination  of  Tory  landlords 
and  of  humanitarian  reformers,  pushed  through  a  remarkable 
series  of  parliamentary  acts  even  while  Ricardianism  was  at  its 
height  and  was  gaining  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the  success  of 
corn-law  reform.  Ricardo  himself  had  helped  in  1824  to  repeal 
the  combination  laws  which  injured  the  workmen  but,  consistent- 
ly with  his  price  philosophy,  he  opposed  the  factory  acts.^®  The 
authority  of  the  laws  of  political  economy  was  constantly  invoked 
against  the  passage  of  these  acts.  "Free  traders"  favoring  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  regularly  lined  up  against  factory  legis- 
lation, which  was  mainly,  though  not  always  heartily,  supported 
by  the  Tory  landlords. ^^     No  man  ranked  as  an  economist  appears 

loToynbee,  op.  cit.,  p.  130. 

17  As  to  the  period  1841-1847,  see  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  A  History  of 
Factory  Legislation  (2d  ed.,  1911),  p.  61-62;  Cooke-Taylor,  The  Factory 
System  (2d  ed.,  1912),  p.  58,  as  to  act  of  1816;  p.  79,  as  to  act  of  1833. 
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to  have  taken  any  part  in  their  favor,  and  some,  notably  Nassau 
Senior,^^  put  themselves  strongly  on  record  as  opposed  to  any 
such  interference  with  the  workings  of  competition/" 

Macaulay,  not  posing  as  an  economist  but  appealing  to  experi- 
ence, made  a  strong  speech  in  favor  of  the  act  of  18i7,^°  while 
Joseph  Hume,  John  Briglit,  J.  A.  Roebuck,  Cobdcn,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  others,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  "authoritative" 
political  economy,  opposed  it."^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  this  circle  there  was  between  ISi?  and  1860  a  great  change  of 
sentiment,  a  conversion  to  shorter  hour  legislation,  simply  be- 
cause experience  showed  that  the  shorter  working  day  had  not 
reduced  the  output  per  worker,  indeed  might  even  increase  it, 
hence,  did  not  reduce  profits. ^^  The  change  of  sentiment  extend- 
ing to  a  large  proportion  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  was 
manifest  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1864  extending 
the  principle  to  many  enumerated  industries."^  Thus  against  its 
will  the  Ricardian  price  economics  (as  represented  by  the  leading 
economists  in  England,  and  by  numerous  American  economists 
continuing  most  nearly  the  tradition  of  the  "orthodox"  English 
school)  became  converted  to  interference  with  freedom  of  con- 
tract in  this  one  class  of  cases,  for  reasons  consistent  with  its 
faith  in  employers'  profits  as  the  index  or  as  the  source  of  general 
welfare. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  throughout  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  Great  Britain  was  becoming  less  and  less  self-supporting 
agriculturally,  and,  correlatively,  was  more  and  more  expanding 
her  foreign  trade.  Further  increase  of  exports,  the  opening  of 
new  and  larger  markets  for  British  manufacturers,  appeared  to 
the  commercial  eye  to  be  the  one  objective  test  of  wisdom  in  eco- 

is  In  1844,  by  his  famous  last  hour  argument  against  the  ten  hour  act. 
Hutchins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  88-89. 

19  As  late  as  the  discussion  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1878,  from 
1873  on,  Professor  Fawcett,  "and  other  doctrinaire  liberals"  advocating  a 
strictly  logical  equal  treatment  of  women,  equal  responsibilities  and  equal 
privileges  for  both  sexes,  opposed  legislation  in  their  favor.  (See  Cooke- 
Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  110.)  Fawcett  spoke,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Factory 
Acts  extension  act  of  1867  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  involve  "any  con- 
travention of  the  principle  of  economy  in  legislation."  (Hutchins  and  Har- 
rison, A  Historif  of  Factory  Legislation  (2d  ed.,  1911),  pp.  166-175,  185.) 

20  In  May,  1846;  see  Hutchins,  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

21  Hutchins,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 
ibidem,  p.  122. 

23  Idem,  p.  155;  see  also  p.  160. 
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noraic  policy ;  any  attempt  to  Improve  wages  or  working  con- 
ditions was  prejudged  to  be  mischievous  for  it  would  check  ex- 
ports. British  laborers  existed  for  the  sake  of  British  trade,  not 
British  trade  for  the  good  of  the  British  masses ;  this  was  the  un- 
conscious assumption  of  the  liberal  economists  of  that  day. 

II.  The  ethical  protest  against  price  economics  was  led  by 
Thomas  Carlj^le,  Avho  voiced  his  opinions  with  characteristic 
vigor  in  three  successive  groups  of  essays.  The  first,  entitled 
"Chartism,"  appeared  in  1839  as  a  solemn  prophetic  warning  to 
the  ruling  classes  that  in  view  of  existing  conditions  they  must 
do  something  positive  for  the  miserable  masses,  or  expect  revolu- 
tion. "A  government  of  the  under  classes  by  the  upper  on  the 
principle  of  Let-alone  is  no  longer  possible  in  England  in  these 
days.     This  is  the  one  inference  inclusive  of  all."^* 

Among  his  many  protests  against  price  as  the  measure  of  eco- 
nomic quantity  are  these  famous  words:  "Cash  paj^ment  the  sole 
nexus ;  and  there  are  so  many  things  which  cash  will  not  pay ! 
Cash  is  a  great  miracle;  yet  it  has  not  all  power  in  Heaven,  nor 
even  on  Earth."^^ 

He  sweeps  aside  price  as  the  measure  of  well-being,  economic 
or  other.  "What  constitutes  the  well-being  of  a  man?  Many 
things ;  of  which  the  wages  he  gets,  and  the  bread  he  buys  with 
them,  are  but  one  preliminary  item."^® 

He  reiterated  the  same  protest  more  strongly  in  1843  in  Past 
and  Present,  in  thunderous  denunciation :  "England  is  full  of 
wealth,  of  multifarious  produce,  supply  for  human  want  in  every 
kind;  yet  England  is  dying  of  inanition. "^^  "To  whom  then  is 
this  wealth  of  England  wealth?  Who  is  it  that  it  blesses;  makes 
happier,  wiser,  beautifuler,  in  any  way  better ?"^^ 

He  gives  this  testimony  to  the  overwhelming  authority  exer- 
cised at  that  time  by  price  economics :  "British  God-forgetting 
Profit-and-loss  Philosoph}'  and  Life-theor}',  which  we  hear  jangled 
on  all  hands  of  us,  in  senate  houses,  sporting  clubs,  leading  arti- 
cles, pulpits  and  platforms,  everywhere  as  the  Ultimate  Gospel  and 
Candid  Plain-English  of  Man's  Life,  from  the  throats  and  pens 


24  Works,  vol.  16,  p.  71. 

25  Idem,  p.  84. 

26  Idem,  p.  44. 

2T  Past  and  Present,  Works,  vol.  12,  p.  3. 
^^Idem,  p.  8, 
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and  thoughts  of  all — but  all  men  !"-^  And  he  again  prophecies 
downfall  unless  there  is  a  change:  "With  our  present  system  of 
individual  jNIammonism,  and  Government  by  Laissez-faire,  this 
nation  cannot  live."^° 

Again  in  1850  in  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  Carlyle  returned  to 
the  same  theme,  reiterating  his  call  for  leadership  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong,  the  captain  of  industry.  "I  say,  it  is  the  everlasting 
privilege  of  the  foolish  to  be  governed  by  the  wise ;  to  be  guided  in 
the  right  path  by  those  who  know  better  than  they."^^  His  doc- 
trine of  hero-worship  was  his  one  offering  in  the  way  of  construc- 
tive suggestion.  This  was  an  aristocratic  state  socialism,  in- 
spired by  a  somewhat  romantic  conception  of  benevolent  patron- 
age of  the  weak  by  the  strong — not  entirely  unrealized  in  the 
course  of  after-events  to  the  days  of  Lloyd  George. 

The  one  issue  on  which,  by  chance,  Carlyle  agreed  with  the 
Ricardian  economists  was  the  abolishing  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He 
declared^^  that  for  ten  years  no  argument  had  been  advanced  for 
the  wisdom  of  those  laws,  "but  such  as  might  make  the  angels 
and  almost  the  very  jackasses  weep."  To  him  the  worst  of  "these 
mad  and  miserable  Corn-Laws  is  independent  altogether  of  their 
'eff*ect  on  wages,'  their  eff'ect  on  'increase  of  trade,'  or  any  other 
such  eff'ect."  It  was  the  "continual  maddening  proof"  of  the  in- 
competency of  the  "Governing  Class. "^^  But  Carlyle  did  not  ex- 
pect too  much  from  a  merely  negative  measure,  such  as  repeal  of 
a  law.  He  wrote  prophetically  (in  1843)  :  "The  Corn-Laws  will 
go,  and  even  soon  go ;  would  we  were  as  sure  of  the  Millenium  as 
they  are  of  going."^^ 

Carlyle's  fulminations  on  economic  evils  gave  offense  in  some 
quarters^*  but,  uttered,  as  they  were,  when  he  was  at  the  very 
height  of  his  literary  reputation,  had  doubtless  a  notable  eff'ect 
upon  current  opinion,  and  may  have  had  no  small  part  in  hasten- 
ing various   measures    of   parliamentary    reform.      But   Carlyle's 

29  Past  and  Present,  Works,  vol.  12,  p.  181. 

20  Idem,  p.  247. 

31  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  281. 

31  In  1843,  Past  and  Present,  Works,  vol.  13,  p.  25. 

32  Ibid.,  vol.  12,  p.  172. 
ssldem,  p.  176. 

34  See  on  reception  of  Chartism,  "radicals  and  others  yelping,"  Correspon- 
dence of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  p.  261;  on  "the  horrible  barking  of  the  Uni- 
versal dog-kennel"  awakened  by  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  idem,  vol.  2,  p.  189; 
on  "showers  of  abuse"  for  them,  idem,  p.  215. 
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greatest  and  most  abiding  influence  was  destined  to  be  through  the 
medium  of  another  personality.  John  Ruskin,  who  had  already 
gained  a  precocious  reputation  as  an  art  critic,  began  to  be 
moved,  as  early  as  1848,  when  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  by  the 
political  and  social  opinions  of  Carlyle.^^  He  attempted  seriously 
to  study  the  current  political  economy,  and  came  to  the  belief 
that  "nobody  knows  anything  about  it."^*^  His  thoughts  began 
to  take  shape  in  essays  and  lectures,  and  appeared  principally  in 
collections  under  five  titles  between  the  years  1860  and  1872,  be- 
ginning with  Unto  this  Last  and  concluding  with  Fors  Clavigera, 
His  denunciation  of  competition  and  of  price  as  the  standard  of 
weal  was  as  scathing  as  that  of  Carlyle.  In  his  economic  writ- 
ings there  are  doubtless  inconsistencies,  fallacies,  and  practical 
absurdities,  but  there  is  a  deep  spirit  of  conviction  and  a  lofty 
ideal  of  the  true  aim  of  all  industry  as  the  manufacture  of  "souls 
of  good  quality."  His  economic  doctrine  is  best  summed  up  in  the 
sentence,  "That  country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes  the  great- 
est number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings."  He  strikes  off 
in  a  phrase  the  same  contrast  that  has  been  heard  since  his  time, 
between  "mercantile  economy,  the  economy  of  'merces'  or  of 
'pay,'  "  and  political  or  national  economy.  Ruskin  emphasized 
the  esthetic  values  as  Carlyle  did  not,  and  more  than  Carlyle  the 
dominance  of  moral  values  over  the  pecuniary  values.  Like 
Carlyle  he  was  reactionary  in  his  romantic  admiration  for  the 
past,  and  was  mainly  negative;  but  was  somewhat  more  positive 
than  Carlyle  in  his  philosophy  of  social  needs  and  action. 

Ruskin  shocked  many  of  his  contemporaries  by  his  economic 
and  social  views,  and,  great  as  was  his  literary  reputation,  his 
contributions  were  for  a  time  refused  by  the  publishers  because 
the  public  would  have  no  more  of  "such  rubbish. "'^^  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  his  influence  was  immediately  great  and 
has  continually  grown.  Probably  few  would  dispute  the  judg- 
ment that  "Ruskin  as  a  social  teacher,  wields  a  more  intense  and 
impressive  influence  than  any  of  his  contemporaries."^*  This  he 
has  done  through  the  medium  of  his  intellectual  disciples.     Among 

35  J.  A.  Hobson,  John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer,  p.  48. 

36  Idem,  p.  51. 

37  The  Magazine  was  Eraser's;  the  essays,  of  which  a  part  had  been  pub- 
lished, were  those  later  embodied  i7j  Munera  Pulveris.  See  Hobson,  op.  cit., 
p.  5G. 

38  J.  M.  Robertson,  Modern  Hurnanistn,  p.  194. 
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them  was  A.  Toynbee,  said  to  have  been  the  foreman  in  Ruskin's 
amateur  road  building  gang  of  Oxford  students. ^^  Another  dis- 
ciple is  J.  A.  Hobson,  Ruskin's  admiring  biographer.*"  Probably 
in  some  measure  touched  by  his  influence  are  all  the  modern  Eng- 
lish reformers  of  the  Fabian  school,  and  the  line  of  his  influence 
came  to  blend  (paradoxically,  because  of  his  non-religious  atti- 
tude) with  those  of  Christian  socialism  and  the  Oxford  movement. 
There  is  some  temptation  to  link  the  name  of  Emerson  with 
those  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  to  form  a  great  triumvirate  of  moral 
protest  against  the  price  economics.  His  fine  positive  epigram, 
"The  best  political  economy  is  the  care  and  culture  of  men," 
surpasses  all  the  denunciatory  phrases  of  either  Carlyle  or  Rus- 
kin in  its  perfect  fitness  to  characterize  an  economics  of  Manhood 
as  opposed  to  one  of  Mammon.  Emerson,  from  the  time  of  his 
trip  to  England  and  his  personal  meeting  with  Carlyle  in  1833, 
was  in  touch  with  him  by  correspondence  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  cherished  a  great  admiration  for  him.  Emerson's  writings 
abound  in  judicious  suggestions  for  the  wise  use  of  material  means, 
but  the  circumstances  of  America  favored  the  cult  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  Emerson  at  times  commits  himself  to  a  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire  and  of  economic  harmonies  that  would  have  satisfied 
the  most  orthodox  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Ricardian  econo- 
mists.*^ Emerson's  usual  point  of  view  in  his  philosophy  is  that 
of  individual  conduct  and  culture  rather  than  that  of  social 
polity.  But  he  would  have  the  individual  large-minded  and  not 
forgetful  of  his  fellows. 

III.  A  third  powerful  protest  against  the  then  dominant  price 
economics  came  from  the  English  Christian  socialists.  This  group 
was  formed  in  the  stormy  days  of  April,  1848,  when  London  was 
near  to  a  state  of  revolution.  The  movement  then  started  by 
Charles  Kingsley  and  a  group  of  churchmen  of  whom  the  intel- 

39  See  R.  A.  Woods,  English  Social  Movements   (1891),  p.  S2. 

*oJohn  Rjiskin,  Social  Reformer,  1898. 

41  E.g.  see  Emerson's  Works,  Little  Classics  edition.  Conduct  of  Life,  page 
75,  in  essay  on  "Wealth";  praise  of  self-reliance  as  the  cause  of  English 
prosperity;  and  page  86  a  remarkable  paragraph  beginning:  "Wealth  brings 
with  it  its  own  checks  and  balances.  The  basis  of  political  economy  is  non- 
interference. The  only  safe  ruJe  is  the  self-adjusting  meter  of  demand  and 
supply.  Do  not  legislate.  Meddle,  and  you  snap  the  sinews  with  your  sump- 
tuary laws,"  etc. 
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lectual  leader  was  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  is  thus  character- 
ized by  Dean  Stubbs  :*" 

The  Christian  Socialist  Movement  .  .  .  which  undoubtedly  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  has  done  so  much,  not  only  to  promote  a 
more  brotherly  spirit  between  rich  and  poor — 'the  two  nations  into 
which,'  according  to  the  well-known  phrase  in  Disraeli's  Sybil,  'Eng- 
land Avas  divided' — and  to  create  a  desire  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
more  cultured  classes,  to  seek  for  a  more  Christian,  and  therefore 
more  reasonable,  solution  of  the  social  and  labour  problem,  but  also 
to  foster  the  growth  of  the  great  industrial  cooperative  societies, 
Avhose  success  promises  so  much  for  the  industrial  future  of  the  coun- 
try, and  points  in  all  probability  to  the  direction  in  which  lies  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  Labour  and  Capital. 

English  Christian  socialism  was  in  certain  ways  a  development 
of  the  "Oxford  movement"  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  in  a 
somewhat  wider  aspect  was  "the  Anglican  revival,"  though  "the 
two  terms  are  by  no  means  convertible.^^  The  name  Christian  So- 
cialism was  adopted  in  1850.  These  theological  opponents  of  the 
dominant  price  economics  reached  many  conclusions  in  substantial 
accord  with  those  of  the  secular  moralists  of  Ruskin's  school.  In 
an  early  tract^*  they  "protest  against  that  idolatry  of  social 
mechanism,  whicli  imagines  society  as  a  mere  assemblage  of  wheels 
and  springs,  and  not  as  a  partnership  of  living  men,  which  takes 
account  of  the  form  alone  and  not  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
it."  But  apparently  there  is  a  fling  at  Carlyle  in  the  protest 
"against  that  idolatry  of  individual  will  .  .  .  which  looks  for  all 
social  improvements  to  the  mere  genius  of  some  mighty  leader."*^ 

Kingsley  still  had  hope,  however,  "that  political  economy  can 
and  will  learn  how  to  cure  these  evils,"  but  impatiently  declared 
that  "the  man  who  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  investigate  nature, 
simply  to  sit  still  patiently  under  her,  and  let  her  freeze,  and  ruin 
and  starve  and  stink  us  to  death,  is  a  goose,  whether  he  calls 
himself  a  chemist  or  a  political  economist."*^ 

Many  men  active  both  in  church  and  in  labor  movements  in  the 
following  forty  years  were  in  this  group.  They  were  leaders  in 
advancing  the  cooperative  movement  and  in  forming  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  in  1864 ;  they  founded  in  1876  the 

42  Charles  Kingsley  and  the  Christian  Social  Movement,  p.   103-101. 

43  Stubbs,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

44  Tract  v.,  in  1850;  cited  by  Stubbs,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 

45  Op.  cit.,  pp.  139-140. 
ibidem,  p.  141. 
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Guild  of  Saint  INIattlicw,  composed  of  members  of  the  Anglican 
clergy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  the  Christian  Social  Union.  Their 
influence  may  be  traced  in  the  notable  statement  by  two  hundred 
Anglican  bishops  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1897.  The  list 
of  men  of  influence  active  in  the  Christian  socialist  movement  or 
strongly  afl'ectcd  by  it  would  be  a  long  one,  including  Thomas 
Hughes,  Arnold  Toynbee,  and  Canon  Barnett  of  Toynbee  House. 
The  University  Settlement  movement  in  England  had  its  origin 
and  much  of  its  development  at  the  liands  of  this  group  of  men. 
The  total  influence  of  the  Christian  Socialist  opinion,  penetrating, 
as  it  has,  into  every  corner  of  middle  and  upper-class  thought, 
liberal  and  conservative,  has  surely  been  tremendous,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  discrediting  of  the  orthodox  price  eco- 
nomics. 

IV.  A  fourth  protest  against  the  assumptions  of  price  eco- 
nomics came  from  the  ranks  of  the  laborers,  from  unorganized 
doubtless  as  well  as  those  organized  in  trade  unions,  though  only 
the  trade  unions  voiced  their  protest  audibly.  The  issue  in  this 
case  was  as  to  the  power  of  unions  to  raise  wages.  The  price 
economists'  counsel  of  non-interference  here  found  its  main  theo- 
retical support  in  the  wages  fund,  though  closely  fitting  into  this 
were  their  theories  of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population.  Together  these  completely  denied  the  power 
of  trade  unions  to  raise  wages  in  any  general  way  or  excepting  at 
the  cost  of  other  laborers.  The  scholarly  historians  of  English 
trade  unionism  have  all  but  completed  this  part  of  our  present 
task.*^  While  refuting  and  condemning  "the  classic  economics," 
the  Webbs  preserve  a  judicial  attitude  by  suggesting  that  its 
theory  of  wages  was  more  incidental  and  subordinate  than  is  the 
case  today,  that  its  thought  was  directed  to  other  problems,  and 
that  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  that  day  gave  much  plausi- 
bility and  fitness  to  the  then  current  wage  doctrines.*^  But  the 
modern  verdict  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  an  Oxford  professor, 
successor  in  the  chair  once  held  by  Nassau  Senior:    "In  the  matter 

47  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy  (1897),  chapter  on 
"The  Verdict  of  the  Economists,"  p.  603;  see  also  A.  Toynbee  op.  cit.,  pp. 
158-159. 

48  Op.  cit.,  p.  617.  See  also  E.  Cannan's  clear  characterization  of  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  the  Ricardian  economics  to  aid  in  some  then  current  contro- 
versies, notably  those  of  the  reform  of  the  poor  law  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.     Theories  of  Production,  etc.,  pp.  391-3. 
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of  unionism,  as  well  as  that  of  the  predeterminate  wage-fund,  the 
untutored  mind  of  the  workmen  has  gone  more  straight  to  the 
point  than  economic  intelligence  misled  by  a  bad  method."*^ 

No  doubt  this  attitude  of  authoritative  economics  toward 
unions  was  largely  responsible  for  generating  among  the  better 
organized,  more  intelligent  workers,  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  that  hostility  they  have  shown  toward  anything  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  political  economy. ^°  This  hostility  has  al- 
ways been  mingled  with  something  akin  to  contempt,  for  the  rea- 
son that  events  had  convinced  the  world  of  the  error  of  "the 
economists,"  a  name  which  to  the  workers'  minds,  covers  all  mid- 
dle class  theorists  on  labor  questions.  This  feeling  still  lingers 
even  after  a  great  change  has  occurred  in  economic  and  in  pub- 
lic opinion. ^^  A  new  generation  of  "economists,"  with  different 
training  and  antecedents,  has  in  some  measure  got  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  labor  problems,  and  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
many  of  the  leaders  of  labor,  and  thereby  has  incurred  the  sus- 
picion in  some  cases,  and  the  hostility  of  the  more  uncompromis- 
ing members  of  the  employers'  group,  both  in  America  and  in 
England. 

<9  Op.  cit.,  page  653,  quoting  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  Mathematical  Physics,  p. 
45.  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  while  showing  that  the  orthodox  writers  had 
very  vague  views  as  to  the  "precise  meaning  of  limits  of  the  wage-fund" 
{Wages  and  Capital:  An  Examination  of  the  Wages  Fund  Doctrine  (1896), 
pp.  212-213),  implies  that  at  least  until  after  John  Stuart  Mill  they  did  not 
use  the  wages  fund  against  trade  union  efforts.  He  says  that  they  did  not 
propound  "an  unalterable  wage  fund  .  .  .  for  the  confusion  of  the  unionists" 
and  that  their  spirit  "is  by  no  means  of  that  intolerant  sort"  toward  trade 
union  efforts  that  the  tradition  as  to  the  tenets  of  the  school  "would  lead  us  to 
expect"  Professor  Taussig's  first  reference  is  to  Robert  Jones  of  whom  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  has  shown  ("On  Some  Neglected  British  Economists,"  Econ. 
Journ.,  vol.  13,  pp.  10-12)  that  while  he  "originated  the  theory  of  wages  usually 
ascribed  to  Ricardo,"  he  did  not  draw  from  it  by  any  means  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  disagreed  with  "Ricardo's  view  in  many  particulars.  Professor 
Taussig's  only  other  reference  in  support  of  his  view  is  to  McCuUoch;  toler- 
ant expressions  are  cited  from  his  Essay  on  Wages  (1825),  but  no  positive 
condemnation  of  trade  union  efforts  is  said  to  occur  in  his  Political  Economy 
or  in  his  other  writings  up  to  1854  (the  second  edition  of  his  Essay  on 
Wages).  But  this  apparently  overlooks  other  passages  cited  by  the  Webbs 
{Trade  Unionism,  pp.  606-607)  from  McCulloch's  article  on  "Combinations" 
(1823)  and  his  "Treatise,  etc.,"  1851. 

50  See  Toynbee's  definite  statement,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

51  In  England  about  1875 ;  see  Webb,  Trade   Unionism,  p.  615, 
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V.  The  various  characteristics  of  tlie  Ricartlian  economics  may 
be  modified  moderately  or  more  extremely,  The  alternatives  to  its 
theory  of  value,  to  its  theory  of  distribution,  or  to  its  commercial 
class  sympathies  are  not  necessarily  their  direct  oppositcs  in  every 
respect.  The  groups  above  mentioned  reacted  in  various  degrees 
from  the  dominant  connnercial  economics.  But  almost  immediately 
after  the  formulation  of  Ricardo's  system  more  extreme  protests 
against  it  were  voiced  by  writers  who  are  now  denominated  so- 
cialistic. The  extreme  reaction  came  naturally  in  England,  both 
because  the  evils  of  capitalism  first  showed  themselves  there  most 
clearly,  and  because  the  philosophy  of  the  capitalistic  economy 
was  there  first  given  its  extreme  formulation  in  "orthodox"  eco- 
nomics. 

The  protest  by  contemporarj'  socialistic  thinkers  against  the 
Ricardian  commercial  economics  did  not  bulk  so  large  in  the 
thought  of  influential  circles  at  the  time  as  did  that  of  any  one 
of  the  groups  heretofore  mentioned.  But  in  its  portentous  possi- 
bilities of  later  growth,  increasing  in  geometrical  ratio  even  to 
the  present  moment,  the  socialist  protest  might  well  be  said  to 
outweigh  all  the  others  in  significance.^^  In  volume  of  publica- 
tions, also,  this  protest  bulks  larger  than  any  of  the  others.  Hun- 
dreds of  socialistic  books  and  pamphlets  were  published  in  Eng- 
land in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  over  a  hun- 
dred different  periodicals  were  started,  some  of  which  survived  for 
many  years.  These  publications  dealt  with  all  aspects  of  Owen- 
ism,  cooperation,  chartism,  and  communism,  but  have  a  common 
qualit}'  that  warrants  grouping  them  together  as  the  literature 
of  radical  protest  against  the  Ricardian  commercial  economics. ^^ 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  extremest  form  of  the  so- 
cialist doctrine  with  the  name  of  Marx,  but  the  first  edition  of  his 
main  book  Das  Capital  did  not  appear  until  1867,  some  seventeen 
years  after  he  had  come  to  live  in  England ;  and  the  earlier  work 

52  See  Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell's  list  of  writers  in  his  introduction  to  A. 
Menger's  The  Right  to  the  Whole  Produce  of  Labor  (first  German  ed.,  1886) 
English  translation,  1899,  p.  xxvii.  Especially  significant  are  the  following 
whose  writings  fall  at  or  within  the  dates  indicated,  mostly  after  Ricardo's 
work  appeared:  William  Godwin,  1793-1831;  Charles  Hall  (published  1805 
but  controverted  in  1821,  and  reprinted  1850) ;  William  Thompson,  ISJi-lSSO; 
John  Gray,  1825-1848;  Thomas  Hodgskin,  1825-1832;  J.  G.  Bray,  1839. 

53  The  classified  list  of  this  literature  fills  T8  pages  of  the  English  edition  of 
Menger,  including,  however,  a  small  proportion  of  non-socialistic  studies  and 
criticisms  of  this  movement. 
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of  which  it  was  a  continuation,  Zur  Kritik  der  Politischen  Oeko- 
nomie,  was  first  published  in  1859.  Careful  study  has  shown  that 
all  of  Marx's  essential  ideas  had  been  advanced  and  some  of  them 
much  better  elaborated  by  others  a  third  of  a  century  earlier, 
notably  by  Thompson.'^* 

The  exaggeration,  the  extreme  class  bias,  and  the  dogmatic  as- 
sertion of  the  commercial  economics  made  the  Marxian  theory  not 
only  possible  but,  as  a  matter  of  psychology,  inevitable.  Ricardo's 
assumptions,  errors,  and  abstractions  contained  in  them  not  only 
the  provocation  to  moral  reaction,  but  the  logical  seeds  of  the 
Marxian  "scientific"  theory  of  value.  When  INIarx  begins  to 
wane  in  his  fervor  and  indignation,  he  needs  but  to  recall  some 
such  grotesque  "orthodox"  economic  conception  as  Senior's  "last 
hour"  argument  in  favor  of  the  longer  working  day,  to  recover 
all  his  irony  and  scorn.  He  refers  to  Senior  as  this  "bel-esprit  of 
English  economists,  well  known  alike  for  his  economical  'science' 
and  for  his  beautiful  style."^^  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  these 
radical  contemporary  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  come  to  be 
designated  as  "the  Ricardian  socialists."^® 

VI.  Our  survey  of  the  forces  tending  to  discredit  and  to  modify 
the  commercial  economics  would  be  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  add 
a  sixth  item  to  our  list,  namely  a  gradual  change  of  opinion  among 
the  liberal  middle-class  economists  themselves.  There  were,  within 
the  body  of  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  economics,  germs  of  internal 
disintegration,  or,  to  put  it  more  gently,  forces  of  change  and 
further  development.  Throughout  the  whole  period  when  the 
orthodox  economics  was  most  completely  dominant  (about  1815 
to  1860)  voices  were  raised  from  time  to  time  in  protest  against 
this  or  that  theory  or  assumption.  Altogether  the  list  of  such 
dissenters  is  a  notable  one,  including  Malthus,  Torrens,  Richard 
Jones,    Sismondi,    Craig,    Bailey,    Cotterill,    Lloyd,    Ravenstone, 

54  See  Menger,  op.  cit.,  p.  102.  Professor  Foxwell  thinks  it  conclusively 
proved  "that  all  the  fundamental  ideas  of  modern  revolutionary  socialism,  and 
especially  of  the  Marxian  socialism,  can  be  definitely  traced  to  English  sources." 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  xxvi.) 

See  e.g.,  Foxwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xl,  Ixxxiii,  and  Menger,  idem,  p.  39;  see 
also  Thomas  Kirliup,  A  History  of  Socialism  (1892),  pp.  143,  146-147,  ex- 
pressing a  verdict  that  is  now  scarcely  disputed. 

55  Capital,  ch.  9,  sec.  3. 

5<5  Foxwell,  op.  cit.;  also  Seligman,  on  "Some  Neglected  British  Economists," 
The  Economic  Journal,  vol.  XIII,  p.  35. 
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Read,  Longfield,  and  others."  But  tliough  riglit  was  with  them 
and  time  has  vindicated  tlieir  opinions,  they  had  no  cunmlative 
effect.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  seemed  to  conspire  to  give 
to  the  commercial  school,  despite  its  lack  of  organization,  the 
leadership  of  opinion  up  to  1846  (the  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Laws) 
and  then,  for  another  period  of  some  twenty  years  to  enable  it  to 
enjoy  the  remarkable  prestige  won  by  this  success  and  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  that  foUowed.^^ 

This  was  the  Augustan  age  of  the  classical  economics,  even 
while  many  forces  were  at  work  weakening  its  moral  and  intellec- 
tual supports.  Contributing  largely  to  the  authority  of  the  domi- 
nant political  economy  in  this  period  was  the  treatise  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  published  in  1848,  which  with  "its  popular  qualities 
and  apparent  completeness,"  as  E.  Cannan  expresses  it,  gave  a 
look  of  unity  and  finality  to  the  whole  group  of  doctrines.  But 
the  work  contained  within  itself  many  conflicting  elements,  most 
notably  two :  the  attempt  on  the  one  hand  to  reformulate  the 
theory  of  value,  and  on  the  other  to  humanize  or  socialize  Ricar- 
dian  individual  economics  by  the  consideration  of  projects  for  bet- 
terment, such  as  cooperation,  land  reform,  etc.  The  Ricardian 
economics  of  J.  S.  Mill  was  that  learned  when  he  was  a  mere  boy, 
from  his  own  father.  For  a  long  period  before  writing  his  book 
J.  S.  Mill  had  given  little  thought  to  scientific  economics.  As  a 
most  able  English  critic  says :  "Mill's  structure  of  the  theories 
of  production  and  distribution,  though  plastered  over  with  a  fresh 
stucco  of  explanation  and  limitation,  had  been  built  twenty  years 
earlier. "^^  Says  another,  "It  is,  in  scientific  substance,  little  or 
nothing  more  than  an  elegant  exposition  of  the  Ricardian  eco- 
nomics.'"^" It  incorporated  all  the  Ricardian  theoretical  crudi- 
ties such  as  the  labor  theory  of  value,  the  wage  fund,  the  confused 
capital  concept,  and  many  more.  The  apologies  and  qualifica- 
tions which  were  introduced  in  the  middle  of  each  chapter  after 
the  preliminary  statement  of  Ricardian  doctrine  were,  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter,  usually  waived  aside  as  non-essential,  the  result 

57  These  and  others  are  named  by  Seligman,  op.  cit.,  and  most  of  them  are 
treated  by  Ingram,  op.  cit.  Other  names  before  1870  inchided  by  Webbs' 
Trade  Unionism,  page  618,  among  those  who  never  accepted  the  wage  fund, 
are  Banfield,  MacLeod,  and,  in  America,  Wayland,  A,  Walker,  Bowen,  Ray- 
mond, E.  P.  Smith. 

58  Ingram,  op.  cit.,  p.   146,  quoting  Sidgwick. 

59  E.  Cannan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  290-391. 

60  Ingram,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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being  a  futile  eclecticism.  In  his  attempt  to  introduce  the  social 
elements  Mill  shows  hardly  a  trace  of  contact  with  the  English 
socialist  movement,  but  turns  to  the  French  Utopians  for  in- 
spiration. Even  moderate  and  liberal  critics,  such  as  Roscher, 
Ingram,  Cannan,  declare  that  he  is  in  matter  of  philosophy  and 
theory,  "incoherent,"  and  that  he  failed  to  realize  his  purpose. 
These  and  other  similar  conclusions  reached  by  moderate  "bour- 
geois" critics,  though  they  have  a  different  spirit  and  point  of 
view,  strongly  support  the  scornful  characterization  by  Marx,  of 
the  work  of  Mill  as  the  "attempt  to  reconcile  irreconcilables,"  "a 
shallow  syncretism,"  "a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  by  bourgeois 
econom}'."*^^  The  more  moderate  of  these  opinions  of  Mill's  Prin- 
ciples is  further  justified  by  his  later  recantation  of  some  essential 
parts  of  his  theoretical  scheme,  and  by  the  destructive  effect  of 
later  criticism  upon  almost  every  feature  of  his  supposedly  sys- 
tematic doctrine.  It  remains  hardly  more  than  a  mass  of  theo- 
retical junk,  in  the  eyes  of  competent  present-day  scholarship.  A 
modern  economist  hazards  his  reputation  as  a  student  of  economic 
philosophy  when  he  professes  (as  some  one  occasionally  does 
even  now)  that  "a  modernized  jNIill"  is  his  ideal  of  a  present-day 
treatise  on  economics. 

But  for  a  time  the  few  critics  of  Mill  were  almost  unheard  amid 
the  chorus  of  adherents.  Then  in  the  sixties  and  the  seventies 
began,  within  the  circles  of  the  recognized  middle  class  economists 
of  England  and  America,  that  process  of  change  in  matters  of 
method,  of  sympathies  and  attitude,  and  of  rational  theories,  that 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  main  features  of  the  noteworthy  change  wrought 
in  English  political  economy  in  that  period,  both  by  the  internal 
theoretical  revisions  and  by  the  play  of  external  forces.  J.  E. 
Cairnes'  attempt*^^  to  repair  the  defects  of  the  theory  of  value  as 
formulated  by  Mill  but  served  to  expose  more  fully  its  funda- 
mental unsoundness.  Other  notable  influences  were  the  subjective- 
value  revisionists,  Jevons,  Clark,  and  the  Austrian  economists ; 
and  the  historians  and  social  reformers,  represented  in  England 
by  Rogers,  Cunningham,  Ashley,  Ingi-am,  Toynbee,  Hobson,  and 
others.  The  moral,  religious,  and  democratic  protests  largely 
transformed  aristocratic  and  middle-class  opinion,  changing  thus 

61  Author's  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Capital   (1873). 

62  Some  Lending  Principles,  1874. 
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the  very  class  environment  and  constituency  of  tlie  professional 
economists.  The  change  was  marked  by  the  passing  of  the  old 
and  the  advent  of  a  new  generation  of  economists,  with  different 
training  and  professional  ideals."^ 

We  have  now  reviewed  in  broad  outlines  the  beginnings  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  price  economics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  have  not  attempted  an  independent  criticism  of  its  defects  as 
to  internal  logic  and  as  a  system  of  thought.  That  task  has  en- 
gaged many  able  contemporary  critics  and  most  students  concede 
that  the  orthodox  theoretical  system  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
credited. But  we  have  shown  how,  from  many  sides,  came  protests 
against  the  very  premises  and  postulates  of  price  economics  as 
well  as  against  its  conclusions.  We  must  here  halt  our  inquiry 
somewhat  abruptly  to  continue  it  in  a  later  paper.  From  some 
quarters  today  is  heard  the  proposal  not  only  that  price  should  be 
the  center  of  economic  interest,  but  that  the  recent  tendency  in 
the  otherwise  divergent  schools  of  thought  are  all  toward  the 
ideal  of  price  economics.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  next  paper 
examine  this  statement  as  to  present  tendencies  and  shall  inquire 
whether  price  can  now  be  made  the  ideal  and  center  of  economic 
study. 

Frank  A.  Fetter. 

Princeton  University. 

63  It  is  often  overlooked  in  discussion  of  earlier  economic  opinions  that  the 
"orthodox"  economists  were  volunteers  from  many  other  callings.  We  may 
recall  as  examples  that  Smith  was  a  professor  of  philosophy,  Malthus  a 
preacher,  J.  B.  Say  an  insurance  clerk  and  later  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
Ricardo  a  stock  broker,  Senior  a  lawyer,  Torrens  a  soldier,  James  Mill  a 
government  employee,  and  J.  S.  Mill  a  writer  on  political  philosophy  and 
logic.  Each  of  these  men  became  a  self-trained  and  self-styled  economist 
without  the  aid  of  any  special  studies  or  systematic  instruction,  such  as  are 
demanded  today  of  those  preparing  to  be  academic  teachers  of  economics. 
Anybody  then  was  an  economist  who  called  himself  such.  Today  we  prop- 
erly speak  of  an  economist  as  one  of  a  guild  of  really  professional  scholars 
who  have  undergone  serious  training  both  in  the  special  subject  and  in  the 
spirit  of  scientific  work. 


BRITISH  INCOME  TAX  REFORM 

The  British  income  tax  is  again  under  scrutiny.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Income  Tax — the  first  commission  since  1861 
to  make  a  complete  inquiry  into  the  subject — issued  its  report  in 
March/  after  a  year's  "intricate  and  difficult  inquiry  .  .  .  into 
the  efficient  working  of  the  greatest  financial  engine  that  has  ever 
been  devised  in  any  country.""  The  publications  of  the  commis- 
sion, comprising,  in  addition  to  the  final  report,  seven  volumes  of 
evidence  with  appendices  containing  detailed  historical,  statistical, 
and  graphic  information,  bear  testimony  to  the  painstaking  work 
of  the  commission  on  the  problems  of  income  tax  reform. 

The  recommendations  embodied  in  the  report  are  moderate. 
Altliough  numerous  and  detailed  changes  in  the  act  are  proposed, 
the  essential  nature  of  the  tax  remains  untouched.  The  general 
structure  of  income  and  supertax  rates,  with  the  features  of  gradu- 
ation and  differentiation,  is  approved.  The  principal  reforms  ad- 
vocated have  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  exemption  limit,  in- 
creases in  allowances,  simplification  of  the  graduation  and  differ- 
entiation schemes,  and  a  number  of  administrative  changes.  Ex- 
pressions of  relief  from  an  already  heavily  taxed  public  found 
their  way  into  print  as  soon  as  the  moderate  nature  of  the  recom- 
mendations was  appreciated.^  The  attitude  of  the  government  is 
expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  recommendations  would  be  considered  by  the  government  "with 
every  desire  to  accept  them."*  The  fact  that  the  report  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  commission,  after  a  full  inquiry, 
would  carry  such  weight  that  the  strongest  reasons  would  be 
necessary  to  warrant  any  material  departure  from  their  recom- 
mendations, according  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  history  and  present  status  of  the  income  tax.  Proceeding 
with  a  thoroughness  which  later  became  proverbial,  the  commis- 
sion opened  its  deliberations  by  hearing  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  inland  revenue,  Mr.  R.  V.  N.  Hopkins.  The  full 
and  detailed  summaries  and  statistical  tables  presented  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  incorporated  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  afford  the  most 

'^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Income  Tax   (Cmd.  615),  1920. 
2  Speech   of   the   Chancellor   of   the    Exchequer    (Mr.    Chamberlain)    at    the 
commission's  dinner,  Mar.  11,  1920. 

s  Manchester  Guardian  (weekly  edition),  Apr.  2,  1920,  p.  282. 
'i  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  Mar.  13,  1930. 
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complete  analysis  of  the  history  and  operation  of  the  act  which 
has  3'et  been  presented  to  the  public.^ 

Taxes  graded  according  to  income  were  first  imposed  in  Great 
Britain  in  1798,  at  the  instance  of  William  Pitt,  in  order  to  meet 
the  financial  burden  of  the  war  with  France.  The  results  in  the 
first  year  were  financially  disappointing,  but  the  act  paved  the 
way  for  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  incomes,  imposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1802,  following  the  declaration  of  peace,  the  in- 
come tax  law  was  repealed,  but  in  1803  the  resumption  of  war 
caused  its  revival.  In  that  year  the  rate  was  fixed  at  5  per  cent 
and  the  five  schedules.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  which  make  up  the  in- 
come tax  of  today,  were  used.  The  tax  of  this  period  remained 
in  force  until  1816,  when  it  was  abandoned. 

In  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  restored  the  income  tax  in  a  form  which 
has  survived  repeated  modifications  and  remains  the  basis  of  the 
income  tax  of  today.  The  rate  of  the  tax  was  7d.  in  the  pound 
(3  per  cent)  and  the  exemption  limit  was  £150.  In  1853  INlr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  famous  budget  speech,  emphasized  the  usefulness 
of  the  income  tax  as  a  source  of  war  revenue,  but  opposed  its  re- 
tention as  a  permanent  measure  in  times  of  peace.  Accordingly, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Ireland  was  included  in  the  income  tax 
scheme,  Mr.  Gladstone  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  tax  would 
gradually  decline  during  a  seven-year  period  and  expire  in  1860. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  disturbed  this  program  and 
gave  the  tax  a  new  lease  of  life.  In  1855  and  1856  the  rate  was 
Is.  4d.  in  the  £  (6^2  pei*  cent),  the  highest  point  reached  from 
the  re-introduction  of  the  tax  in  1842  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1914. 

With  the  return  of  peace  and  the  readjustment  of  the  country's 
financial  affairs,  the  rates  fell  to  low  levels,  notably  in  1874  and 
1875,  when  the  tax  was  2d.  in  the  £  (less  than  1  per  cent).  The 
tax  survived  various  proposals  for  repeal,  and  underwent  no  im- 
portant changes  in  structure  until  1907,  when  the  differentiation 
of  earned  and  unearned  incomes  was  effected.  In  1910  the  intro- 
duction of  graduation  by  means  of  a  supertax  on  the  larger  in- 
comes marked  a  second  important  structural  change. 

During  the  Great  War  the  income  tax  has  been  amplified  and 
readjusted  repeatedly  in  order  to  produce  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  revenue.     At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 

5  First  Instalment   of   the  Minutes   of  Evidence,  pp.   1-14;   appendices  nos. 
.1.2,3,  ... 
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general  rate  of  the  tax  was  Is.  3d.,  a  rate  wliich  was  modified  by 
abatements  and  allowances  on  the  one  hand  and  the  addition  of 
supertaxes  on  the  other.  The  war  budget  of  November,  1914,  in- 
creased the  income  and  supertaxes  by  one  third.  For  1915-1916 
the  taxes  were  doubled.  Further  increases  were  brought  about 
by  the  lowering  of  the  exemption  limit  from  £160  to  £130  and  by 
repeatedly  raising  the  rates.  By  the  end  of  the  war  the  standard 
rate  had  reached  6s.  (30  per  cent)  and  the  supertax  rate  4s.  6d. 
(22.5  per  cent),  making  an  effective  rate  on  the  largest  incomes 
of  52.5  per  cent.  The  consolidation  of  the  income  tax  acts  in 
1918  brought  together  the  various  enactments  into  one  compen- 
dious statute,  Avhich  stands  as  the  income  tax  law  of  today. 

At  the  present  time  the  income  tax  of  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
tends to  the  income  of  individuals  and  the  undistributed  profits  of 
corporations.  It  applies  to  (a)  all  income  arising  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  whomsoever  enjoyed,  and  (b)  the  income  of  all  per- 
sons residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  without  regard  to  the  place 
of  origin. 

Income  is  divided  into  five  kinds,  classified  in  schedules  as  fol- 
lows: 

Schedule  A.     Profits  from  the  ownership  of  lands  and  buildings. 

Schedule  B.      Profits  from  the  occupation  of  land. 

Schedule  C.      Profits  from  investments  in  the  public  funds. 

Schedule  D.     Profits  from  trades,  professions  and  employments. 

Schedule  E.     Profits  from  emoluments  of  public  offices. 

Corporations  and  non-residents  are  taxed  at  the  standard  rate 
of  6s.  in  the  £  (30  per  cent).  For  individuals  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  standard  rate  is  6s.  in  the  £,  but  gradua- 
tion and  differentiation  are  also  employed. 

Graduation  is  effected  in  two  ways :  downwards,  by  reduction  of 
the  standard  rate  for  incomes  of  £2,500  and  less ;  and  upwards^ 
by  the  application  of  an  (additional)  graduated  tax — the  super- 
tax— to  incomes  of  more  than  £2,500,  Individuals  whose  incomes 
do  not  exceed  £130  are  entirely  exempt.  Incomes  exceeding  £130 
but  not  exceeding  £2,500  are  subject  to  tax  by  rates  ranging 
from  2s.  to  5s.  3d.  in  the  case  of  earned  incomes,  and  from 
3s.  to  6s.  in  the  case  of  unearned  incomes.  Further  relief  in  the 
form  of  abatements  and  allowances  for  wife,  children,  and  certain 
relatives  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  incomes.  The  super- 
tax is  chargeable  if  the  income  exceeds  £2,500,  and  at  £10,000 
reaches  a  maximum   of  4s.  6d.     Differentiation  is  not  employed 
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for  incomes  above  £2,500.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  tax  is  collected 
at  the  source. 

In  recent  years  the  income  tax  lias  outstripped  in  importance 
all  other  forms  of  taxation,  including  even  the  liigh  excess  profits 
tax  imposed  in  the  war  period,  and  has  earned  anew  its  old  title 
of  the  "sheet-anchor"  of  national  finance.  In  the  financial  year 
1918-1919  the  exclicquer  receipts  from  the  income  tax  and  super- 
tax were  £291,000,000,  or  one  third  (82.8  per  cent)  of  the  total 
receipts. 

No  fiscal  measure  can  attain  so  important  a  position  without 
becoming  the  object  of  constant  and  detailed  scrutiny.  At  such 
a  height  a  slight  defect  in  the  tax  is  ground  for  a  serious  griev- 
ance. Every  inequality  and  irregularity  is  a  source  of  irritation. 
Furthermore,  the  possibility  that  this  tax,  commonly  regarded 
as  having  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  has  reached  the  limit  of  its 
expansion,  cannot  be  neglected.  If  the  income  tax  cannot  be  ex- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  national  debt,  another 
method  must  be  devised.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the  facts  of  the 
case  must  be  set  forth  clearly  before  any  single  program  for  the 
reduction  of  debt  is  entitled  to  support. 

Serious  considerations  of  this  nature  lay  behind  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Royal  Commission  in  April,  1919.  The  commission's 
terms  of  reference  were  as  follows : 

To  inquire  into  the  Income  Tax  (including  Super-tax)  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  all  its  aspects,  including  the  scope,  rates,  and  incidence 
of  the  tax;  allowances  and  reliefs;  administration,  assessment,  appeal 
and  collection ;  and  prevention  of  evasion ;  and  to  report  what  alter- 
ations of  law  and  practice  are  necessary  or  desirable  and  what  effect 
the}^  would  have  on  rates  of  tax  if  it  were  necessary  to  maintain  the 
total  yield. 

In  the  course  of  its  deliberations  the  commission  held  50  sittings 
and  examined  187  witnesses.  The  results  of  the  hearings  reached 
the  public  regularly  and  promptly  in  the  form  of  the  monthly 
"Instalments  of  ^Minutes  of  Evidence,"  the  early  numbers  of  which 
contained  the  mass  of  historical  material  noted  above. 

The  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  report  itself 
is  a  bulky  volume  containing,  with  the  recommendations,  a  thor- 
oughgoing summary  of  the  income  tax  situation,  as  set  forth  in 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  commission  through  the  long  period 
of  its  sitting.  Although  the  report  is  signed  by  all  the  members, 
several  have  appended  reservations  concerning  particular  points. 
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The  commission  was  convinced  that  its  representative  and  diver- 
sified composition  gave  it  a  peculiar  advantage  in  framing  its 
recommendations. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  report  the  commission  expressly  dis- 
claims the  intention  of  making  a  fundamental  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  tax: 

As  it  was  in  1842  so  in  its  essential  features  it  should  remain.  The 
tax  has  proved  its  worth  as  a  part  of  the  fiscal  system  in  all  times  of 
stress,  especially  in  the  last  five  years,  and  it  is  by  its  results  that  it 
must  be  judged.  We  recognize,  and  we  think  the  public  will  recog- 
nize, that  an  old-established  system  that  has  entered  into  the  thoughts 
and  the  business  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  several  generations 
should  be  judged,  not  by  a  theoretical  standard  of  possible  excellence, 
but  by  the  results  which  it  has  achieved.  .  .  .  We  have  made  many 
recommendations  for  the  alteration  of  the  tax  and,  as  we  hope,  for  its 
improvement;  but  we  have  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  overturn  the 
whole  framework  of  the  tax  and  set  up  in  its  jDlace  something  else 
bearing  the  same  name. 

The  body  of  the  report  is  divided  into  six  parts,  corresponding 
to  the  terms  of  reference.  Part  I  deals  with  the  scope  of  the  tax, 
part  II  with  rates  and  incidence,  part  III  with  allowances  and  re- 
liefs, part  IV  with  administration,  part  V  with  assessment,  appeal, 
and  collection,  and  part  VI  with  the  prevention  of  evasion. 

Exemptions  and  alloxvances.  The  most  striking  recommenda- 
tion made,  and  that  which  from  the  time  of  its  publication  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  amount  of  public  attention  and  approbation, 
concerns  the  fixing  of  the  exemption  limit.  The  commission  recom- 
mends that  this  limit  should  he  raised  from  £130  to  £150  for 
single  persons  and  £'250  for  married  persons  without  children.^ 

The  recent  history  of  the  discussion  centering  around  the  ex- 
emption limit  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  exemption  limit  of  £160, 
which  was  fixed  in  1894,  remained  in  force  without  change  until 
1915,  when  it  was  reduced  to  £130.  The  change  to  the  lower 
figure  was  made  in  the  face  of  a  storm  of  opposition,  which  has 
never  entirely  subsided.  It  was  urged  that  a  tax  at  this  level  was 
essentially  a  tax  on  wages,  aff^ecting  principally  wage-earners  who 
had  incomes  of  more  than  £2  10s.  a  week.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
collection  of  this  part  of  the  income  tax  must  obviously  be  dispro- 
portionately large.  The  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  from  wage- 
earners  was  stated  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  be  7  per 

6  Report,  part  III,  paragraph  2'46  (p.  56). 
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cent  of  the  amount  collected;^  while  Lloyd  George  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  the  very  low  incomes  of 
other  than  wage-earning  people,  "small  shopkeepers  and  men  who 
do  odd  jobs  of  all  kinds,"  would  cost  the  Exchequer  as  much  as 
70  per  cent  of  the  resulting  collections.^  The  gain  in  receipts 
through  the  lowering  of  the  exemption  limit  was  placed  at  £1,000,- 
000,  an  almost  insignificant  amount  when  the  total  yield  of  the 
tax  is  considered.^ 

The  South  Wales  miners  were  especially  active  in  opposing  the 
retention  of  the  exemption  limit  of  £130.  In  June,  1919,  Mr. 
Charles  Edwards,  M.  P.,  appeared  before  the  commission  and  in 
behalf  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  presented  a  pro- 
test against  maintaining  the  limit  at  £130.^"  The  protest  was 
based  principally  on  the  arguments  (1)  that  the  reduction  of 
basis  had  been  made  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  was  going 
up;  (2)  that  the  tax  under  these  conditions  pressed  more  heavily 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  community ;  and 
(3)  that  the  cost  of  collecting  this  part  of  the  tax  was  at  least 
more  than  half  the  amount  collected. ^^  The  exemption  limit  rec- 
ommended by  the  miners'  representatives  was  £250,  a  limit  which 
had  just  previously  been  proposed  by  the  Labor  party  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons.^"  It  was  generally  believed  at 
this  time  that  a  refusal  to  work  up  to  the  point  where  wages 
would  come  inside  the  income  tax  limit  was  a  common  practice 
with  the  miners,  a  belief  which  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
their  representative  in  connection  with  the  evidence  noted  above. 
In  the  autumn  of  1919  the  miners'  opposition  to  the  low  exemp- 
tion limit  became  so  strong  that  a  project  for  strike  to  resist 
the  payment  of  income  taxes  on  wages  not  exceeding  £250  a 
year  won  a  favorable  majority  in  a  strike  ballot  among  the  South 
Wales  miners'  organizations.^^  The  strike  was  postponed,  how- 
ever, and  no  concerted  action  resulted. 

Few  witnesses  before  the  commission  failed  to  testify  in  some 

''Second  Instalment  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  appendix  8,  p.  73. 

^Parliamentary  Debates  (Commons),  vol.  115   (1919),  col.   11(J9. 

9  Ibid,  vol.  115  (1919),  col.  117G. 

^0  Second  Instalment  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  114-125. 

11  The  commission  later  noted  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  cost  of  collec- 
tion presented  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  failed  to  support  this  con- 
tention as  to  cost. 

^"2  Parliamentary  Debates    (Commons),  vol.   115    (1919),  col.   1167. 

13  The  Times   (London),  Dec.  2,  1919. 
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connection  on  the  question  of  the  exemption  limit.  Various  higher 
figures  were  suggested,  and  a  number  of  variations  in  the  general 
scheme  were  proposed;  but  underlying  the  diverse  testimony  a 
general  and  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  raising  the  limit  became 
apparent  to  the  commission.  The  arguments  presented  are  sum- 
marized in  the  report  as  follows  :^* 

(a)  The  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
present  limit  was  fixed. 

(b)  There  should  be  no  taxation  on  an  income  so 
small  that  it  is  only  sufficient  to  satisfy  ordinary  human 
needs. 

(c)  Existing  indirect  taxation  lays  upon  a  person 
with  a  small  income  the  full  share  of  the  State  burden 
which  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  bear. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  before  the  commission  that  the 
limit  should  be  lowered,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  lightening  of 
the  burden  of  indirect  taxation,  and  also  in  order  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  might  not  be  absolved  from  direct  payment 
towards  the  country's  expenses. 

The  recommendation  that  the  exemption  limit  should  be  raised 
to  £150  for  single  persons  and  to  £250  for  married  persons  with- 
out children,  is  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  that  these 
limits  should  be  maintained  without  fluctuation  from  year  to  year, 
until  there  is  a  substantial  change  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  recom- 
mending the  increases  the  commission  states  that  it  has  given  due 
consideration  "to  ability  to  pay  and  to  the  cost  involved  in  col- 
lecting small  sums  of  Income  Tax  .  .  .  [and  to  the  fact  that]  no 
tax  can  be  successfully  administered  that  is  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  justice  in  the  community. "^^ 

Accompanying  the  recommendation  for  raising  the  exemption 
limit  are  suggestions  that  the  joint  assessment  of  married  persons 
should  continue;  that  the  wife  allowance  formerly  permitted 
should  disappear  and  be  merged  in  the  exemption  allowed  to  a 
married  couple;  that  the  aUoxcance  for  children  shoidd  remain  at 
HJfO  for  the  first  child  but  should  be  increased  from  £25  to  £30 
for  each  subsequent  child;  and  that  the  allowance  for  dependent 
relatives,  which  formerly  applied  only  to  incomes  of  not  more  than 
£800,  should  apply  throughout  the  scale  of  income. 

1*  Report,  part  III,  paragraphs  240,  241   (p.  55). 

^^Idem,  246,  247   (p.  56). 

^(ildem,  260,  272,  282,  287   (pp.  54-63). 
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The  general  effect  of  these  recommendations,  as  set  forth 
graphically  in  the  charts  appended  to  the  report,  is  to  make  the 
burden  of  the  income  tax  heavier  for  single  persons,  especially  for 
those  with  moderate  incomes;  lighter  for  married  persons  without 
children  whose  incomes  are  small;  and  lighter  for  married  persons 
with  children  whose  incomes  are  small  or  moderate. 

Included  in  tlie  same  division  of  the  report^^  are  the  recommen- 
dations that  allozcance  should  be  made  for  wasting  assets  in  cases 
where  the  life  of  the  asset  falls  short  of  35  years;  that  no  allow- 
ances should  be  granted  to  any  other  asset;  that  an  increase  should 
be  made  in  the  graduated  allowances  for  houses  of  small  annual 
value;  and  that  allowances  for  life  insurance  premiums  should  be 
continued,  but  with  a  slight  modification  in  rates. 

These  changes  in  exemptions  and  allowances,  if  incorporated 
into  law  and  income  tax  practice,  are  hardly  calculated  to  cause 
noticeable  changes  in  the  amount  yielded  by  the  income  tax.  The 
advantage  will  lie  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  the  taxpay- 
ing  community  for  a  more  equitable  and  convenient  application 
of  the  tax. 

The  differentiation  plan.  The  commission  recommends  that  the 
present  differentiation  against  unearned  incomes  should  be  di- 
minished.^^ The  device  suggested,  through  which  the  differentia- 
tion may  be  lessened  and  the  whole  scheme  simplified  at  one  stroke, 
is  the  diminishing  of  earned  income  by  one-tenth  for  the  purposes 
of  assessment.  The  income  so  diminished  would  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  tax  applicable  to  unearned  income.  The  commission 
comments  incidentally  on  the  public  objection  to  the  expression 
"unearned  income,"  and  advocates  the  substitution  of  the  term 
"investment  income" — a  terminolog}'  the  use  of  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  titles  of  the  appended  graphs. 

The  distinction  between  earned  and  unearned  income  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  is  a  recent  development  in  British  income  tax 
practice.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  makes  the  comment  that 
"it  is  rather  remarkable  that  an  agitation  that  began  as  soon  as 
Pitt  introduced  his  Bill  in  1798  and  was  carried  on  by  a  devoted 
succession  of  enthusiasts  throughout  the  whole  of  the  following 
century  did  not  attain  its  legislative  end  until  1907."^^  The  Se- 
lect  Committee  of   1906,   appointed   to   consider    (in   addition   to 

^T  Report,  part  III,  paragraphs  187,  191,  932,  300   (pp.  41-72). 

^«  Report,  part  II,  paragraphs  109,  110   (p.  25). 

^^  First  Instalment  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  appendix  7  (b),  p.  54. 
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graduation)  the  practicability  of  "differentiating  .  .  .  between 
Permanent  and  Precarious  incomes,"  reported  that  differentiation 
on  incomes  not  exceeding  £3,000  a  year  was  practicable,  and  could 
most  conveniently  be  carried  into  effect  by  charging  on  such  in- 
comes a  rate  of  tax  lower  than  the  normal  or  foundation  rate. 
The  difficulty  of  making  a  logical  division  between  "earned"  and 
"unearned"  incomes  was  recognized,  and  the  distinction  between 
private  traders'  incomes  and  the  profits  of  public  companies  was 
suggested  as  a  possible  working  basis. 

The  committee's  recommendation  was  approved  and  the  general 
structure  of  the  plan  was  incorporated  in  the  Finance  Act  of 
1907,""^  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  rate  on  earned  income 
was  placed  at  9d.  in  the  £  instead  of  Is.,  provided  that  the  tax- 
payer's income  did  not  exceed  £2,000.  Subsequent  finance  acts 
have  increased  the  degree  of  differentiation  and  have  elaborated 
the  scale  of  rates  until  there  are  at  the  present  time  five  rates  ap- 
plicable to  earned  incomes  up  to  £2,500,  above  which  point  the 
full  normal  rate  is  in  effect. 

In  the  course  of  the  sessions  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1919, 
evidence  Avas  given  that  the  scale  of  differential  reliefs  operated 
harshly  against  the  smaller  unearned  incomes,  especially  as  these 
are  often  derived  from  the  investment  of  savings  out  of  earned  in- 
come. The  commission  reports  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  how  far  income  from  investments  is  derived  from 
the  saved  portion  of  earned  income,  but  nevertheless  presents  a 
recommendation  materially  diminishing  the  differentiation  against 
small  incomes.  The  fraction  one  tenth,  suggested  for  diminish- 
ing earned  incomes  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  would  not  only 
remove  the  present  burden  on  unearned  incomes  at  the  foot  of  the 
scale — at  the  lowest  point  of  which  the  differentiation  is  now  in 
proportion  to  the  fraction  one  fourth— but  would  also  simplify 
the  tax.  Furthermore,  the  commission  regards  the  point  of 
£2,500,  at  which  differentiation  ceases,  as  wholly  arbitrary,  and 
recommends  the  substitution  of  £2,000,  earned  income.  The  maxi- 
mum deduction  for  differential  relief  would  consequently  be  £200. 

Graduation.  Immediately  following  the  section  on  differentia- 
tion is  a  full  discussion  of  graduation  and  recommendations  for 
the  simplification  of  the  scheme.^^ 

The  movement   for  the  graduation   of  the  British  income  tax 

20  7  Edward  7,  c.  13,  s.  19. 

21  Report,  part  II,  sec.  II  (pp.  28-35). 
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has  in  many  ways  paralleled  the  movement  for  differentiation. 
Pitt's  "Triple  Assessment"  and  the  following  income  tax  of  1799 
contained  the  feature  of  graduation  for  the  smaller  incomes,  but 
not  for  the  larger.""  It  was  held  at  that  time  that  graduation  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  scale  was  a  practical  necessity,  but  the  sug- 
gestion of  graduation  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  was  regarded 
as  an  absurdity.  From  1842  to  1853  the  tax  was  charged  at  a 
uniform  rate,  but  in  1853  a  step  was  again  taken  in  the  direction 
of  graduation  by  the  introduction  of  an  abatement  for  incomes 
of  less  than  £150  at  the  time  when  INIr.  Gladstone  reduced  the  ex- 
emption limit  to  £100.  This  change  was  regarded  by  INIr.  Glad- 
stone, who  remained  a  steadfast  opponent  of  both  differentiation 
and  graduation,  merely  as  a  readjustment  of  the  exemption  limit. 
He  refused  to  consider  proposals  for  a  graduated  tax,  on  the 
ground  that  past  experience  showed  that  Pitt's  system  of  gradu- 
ation was  bad,  and  that  such  a  system  "tended  to  communism." 
Another  famous  opponent  of  graduation,  John  Stuart  Mill,  de- 
scribed such  a  mode  of  taxation  as  "graduated  robbery." 

In  succeeding  years  the  fierceness  of  the  opposition  to  the  bare 
idea  of  graduation  sloAvly  died  away.  In  1894  Sir  William 
Harcourt  extended  the  abatement  system  for  small  incomes  and 
announced  his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  graduation  for  large 
incomes.  In  1906  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  questions  of  graduation  and  differentiation  noted  in  its  report 
the  fact  that  graduation  up  to  £700  was  already  in  force  through 
the  system  of  abatements,  and  stated  that  the  system  could  be 
extended.  In  addition,  the  committee  outlined  the  method  of  ef- 
fecting graduation  by  means  of  a  supertax,  and  gave  it  as  its 
opinion  that  such  a  plan,  although  offering  disadvantages  and 
difficulties,  was  practicable. 

These  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  not  incorporated 
into  law  until  the  passage  of  the  Llo3^d  George  budget  of  1909," 
when  a  supertax  was  imposed  on  incomes  of  over  £5,000.  The 
Finance  Act  of  1914,  passed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  fur- 
ther extended  graduation.  In  1918  the  limit  above  which  the 
supertax  becomes  payable  was  brought  down  to  £2,500,  and  the 
maximum  rate  chargeable  reached  4s.  6d.,  at  which  point  it  has 
remained. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  methods  of  graduation  now  in 

^^  First  Instalment  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  appendix  7   (a),  p.  51. 
23  10  Edw.  7,  c.  8,  s.  66. 
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use  are  the  presence  of  a  scries  of  diminishing  abatements ;  the 
cessation  of  family  allowances  when  tlie  income  is  over  £1,000; 
and  the  sudden  increases  in  the  tax  payable  by  incomes  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  points  where  the  rates  of  tax  are  increased  or 
where  an  abatement  ceases.  The  commission  set  before  itself 
simpl}^  the  task  of  remedying  these  anomalies,  for  graduation  it- 
self is  now  "almost  universally  admitted  to  be  as  sound  in  prin- 
ciple as  it  is  imperatively  necessary  in  practice,"'* 

A  number  of  witnesses,  among  the  most  widely  known  of  whom 
is  Professor  Edgeworth,  suggested  in  their  evidence  before  the 
commission  the  simplification  of  the  scheme  of  graduation  through 
the  use  of  a  mathematical  function."^  Such  a  method  would  have 
the  advantage  of  smoothing  the  inequalities  in  the  burden  of  the 
tax  at  the  point  where  rates  are  changed,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  change  the  character  of  the  taxation  of  the  highest  incomes 
from  simply  proportional  to  progressive  taxation.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  was  stated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Stamp,  perhaps  the  best  known 
authority  on  British  incomes,  in  his  evidence  before  the  commis- 
sion, the  first  considerations  are  simplicity  and  convenience,  rather 
than  mathematical  elegance.^® 

The  one  essential  feature  that  emerges  from  the  whole  subject  is 
that  when  all  the  mathematical  elegancies  have  been  satisfied,  it  is 
still  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  various  curves  truly  represents 
that  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  they  purport  to  embody.  .  .  . 
There  is  absolutely  no  common  agreement  among  economists  that  a 
certain  type  of  curve  or  formula  is  economically  the  most  correct.  If 
there  were,  then  great  sacrifices  might  be  made  to  attain  it  in  practice. 

This  being  so,  we  are  forced  to  consider  simplicity  and  convenience 
first  of  all,  associated  with  any  degree  of  smoothness  and  adaptability. 
The  wanton  and  bigoted  way  in  which  persons  obsessed  with  certain 
mathematical  ideas  urge  the  sacrifice  of  all  practical  points  to  their 
lust  for  algebra,  would  be  a  serious  public  danger  if  their  influence 
became  great.  If  they  are  told  that  a  certain  smooth  curve  would 
entail  abolition  of  taxation  at  the  source,  they  reply  quite  unmoved 
that  "taxation  at  the  source  must  go."  ...  I  must  say,  with  great 
conviction,  that  we  should  as  a  people  make  a  very  bad  bargain  if  we 
sacrificed  the  principle  of  taxation  at  the  source  for  the  doubtful  boon 
and  inconclusive  virtues  of  a  curve  even  of  most  elegant  functions  and 
unimpeachable  suavity. 

The  commission,  of  which  Dr.  Stamp  became  a  member  after 

2*^Report,  part  II,  paragraph  128   (p.  29). 

25  Fourth  Instalment  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  583. 

2«  Third  Instalment  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  463-464. 
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giving  his  evidence,  quotes  with  approval  his  and  otlier  criticisms 
of  the  employment  of  formulae,  and  recommends  instead  a  scheme 
for  graduation  which  is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  taxable  income  (reached  by  deducting  the  appropriate  al- 
lowances) should  be  charged  at  half  the  standard  rate  of  tax  where 
it  does  'not  exceed  £^25.  If  it  exceeds  £225,  the  first 
£225  should  be  charged  at  half  the  standard  rate  of  tax,  and  the 
excess  over  £225  at  the  full  rate  of  the  tax.^^  The  supertax 
should  still  be  separately  charged,  and  the  point  above  which  it  is 
imposed  should  be  £2000.'^  The  scale  suggested  by  the  commis- 
sion reaches  5s.  6d.  as  its  highest  point. 

Taxation  at  the  source.  The  commission  advocates  the  con- 
tinuance of  taxation  by  deduction  at  the  source,  which  it  regards 
as  "of  paramount  importance,  Ij'ing  as  it  does  at  the  very  root  of 
our  Income  Tax  system. "^^  In  this  decision  the  commission  fol- 
lows the  example  of  the  committees  of  1905  and  1906  and  fulfils 
the  expectations  of  the  public. 

Taxation  at  the  source  has  been  employed  in  the  collection  of 
the  British  income  tax  since  1803,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  five  schedules,^"  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  tax.  When  the  income  tax  was  re- 
imposed  in  1842,  taxation  at  the  source  was  again  employed,  and 
has  been  in  use  from  that  time  to  the  present,  with  only  slight 
modifications.  The  assessment  of  the  supertax,  beginning  in  1910, 
marked  a  partial  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice.  The  op- 
ponents of  graduation  had  found  one  of  their  greatest  supports 
in  the  general  allegiance  to  this  method  of  collection,  but  they 
were  finally  outgeneraled  by  the  shaping  of  the  graduation  plans 
around  the  central  one  of  taxation  at  the  source.  A  second 
change,  which  marks  a  more  serious  departure  from  the  method, 
was  brought  about  by  the  direct  assessment  of  certain  of  the  war 
securities. 

In  recent  years  a  movement  for  a  simple  and  direct  individual 
return  of  income  from  all  sources  has  been  steadily  growing.  It 
is  stated  that  abatements,  differentiations,  allowances,  exemptions, 
and  the  provisions  for  the  supertax  have  so  weakened  the  plan  of 
taxation  at  the  source  that  99  per  cent  of  all  the  incomes  come 

27 Report,  part  II,  paragraph  139  (p.  31). 

2^ Ibid.,  paragraph  152  (p.  35). 

"^Report,  part  II,  paragraph  154  (p.  36). 

^0  First  Instalment  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  appendix  7  (g),  p.  61. 
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under  a  separate  survey,  involving  a  separate  assessment  in  each 
case.^^  Furthermore,  many  taxpayers  who  are  not  liable  at  the 
full  rate  are  for  the  time  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  money 
which  is  eventually  to  be  refunded  to  them — a  loss  which  is  a 
serious  hardship  to  the  taxpayers  with  the  smaller  incomes. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  difficulties  involved  in  adhering 
to  the  plan  of  taxation  at  the  source,  but  is  not  satisfied  that  any 
other  plan  would  yield  as  satisfactory  results  as  the  present  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  the  abandonment  of  the  method  at  this  juncture 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  involve  an  enormous  loss 
of  revenue,  and  throw  an  unjust  burden  upon  the  conscientious  and 
scrupulous  taxpayer.  The  incidental  inconveniences  to  particu- 
lar classes  of  taxpayers  should  be  minimized  by  special  devices. 
In  another  section  of  the  report,^^  however,  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  so  long  as  opinion  amongst  the  wage-earners  is  strong- 
ly against  the  deduction  of  tax  from  wages  hy  employers,  the 
scheme  should  not  he  adopted,  and  notes  in  this  connection  the 
fact  that  "there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  consid- 
erable evasion  of  tax  by  this  class  of  taxpaj^er." 

Double  taxation.  The  questions  of  double  taxation  within  the 
empire  and  of  double  taxation  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
governments  of  foreign  states  were  among  the  first  taken  under 
consideration  by  the  commission.  As  the  law  now  stands,  per- 
sons resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  deriving  income  from 
the  dominions,  India,  or  from  the  colonies,  as  well  as  from  for- 
eign countries,  are  taxed  on  such  income  by  the  United  Kingdom 
without  regard  to  taxes  levied  by  the  governments  under  which  the 
incomes  arise,  except  for  a  series  of  concessions  made  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war. 

Double  taxation  within  the  empire  has  existed  for  many  years, 
but  the  situation  was  rendered  particularly  acute  through  the 
operation  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1914,  which  extended  the  double 
taxation  (formerly  applicable  only  to  income  brought  into  the 
United  Kingdom)  to  all  income  derived  from  abroad  •whether  or 
not  it  was  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom,^^  and  by  the  increases 
in  taxation  throughout  the  empire  during  the  war  period.  The 
imperial  aspect  of  the  question  was  recognized  in  1916  and  con- 
cessions which  eventually  reached  a  maximum  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  £ 

31  J.  A.  Hobson,  Taxation  in  the  New  State,  p.  107. 
3^  Report,  part  V,  paragraph  '498  (p.  109). 
33  4  &  5  Geo.  5,  c.  10,  s.  5. 
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were  made  in  the  favor  of  double  taxpayers  within   the  empire. 
Further  relief  was  postponed  until  after  a  post-war  investigation. 

It  was  represented  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  although  the 
war  represented  a  common  effort  by  the  empire  without  distinc- 
tion, certain  individuals  within  the  empire  who  come  to  the  mother 
country  from  the  colonies  for  purposes  of  health,  trade,  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  similar  reasons,  arc  in  a  sense  singled  out  to 
pay  twice  over  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  commission  recog- 
nized the  inequities  involved,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
machinery  for  doing  away  with  double  taxation  within  the  em- 
pire.^* In  substitution  for  the  existing  partial  reliefs  there  should 
be  deducted  from  the  appropriate  rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
come tax  the  whole  of  the  rate  of  the  dominion  income  tax  on  the 
same  income,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  in  no  case  should  the 
maximum  rate  of  relief  exceed  one  half  of  the  rate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  income  tax.  If  further  relief  is  necessary  in  order  to 
free  the  taxpayer  from  the  entire  rate  of  the  lower  of  the  two 
taxes,  it  should  be  given  by  the  dominion  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  double  taxation  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  for- 
eign states  the  situation  is  more  complicated,  and  its  details  gave 
rise  to  spirited  interchanges  of  opinion  in  the  hearings  before  the 
commission.  It  was  represented  to  the  commission  that  residents 
of  Great  Britain  who  derive  a  considerable  amount  of  income 
from  the  United  States  are  compelled  to  pay  so  large  an  amount 
of  tax  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  original  income  remains ; 
while  in  the  United  States  the  difficulties  of  the  position  of  resi- 
dents who  derive  income  from  foreign  sources  has  been  recognized 
in  the  setting  off  of  tax  against  tax  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
revenue  act  of  1918;  with  the  result  of  encouraging  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  undertake  worldwide  business,  while  British 
subjects  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  effect  penalized 
for  so  doing.  A  number  of  examples,  similar  in  character  to  the 
following,  were  presented  to  the  commission. ^^ 

A  British  subject  resident  in  London  constructs  and  owns  an  under- 
ground railway  in  New  York.  On  the  profits  he  would  pay,  first, 
American  normal  tax  and  surtax,  and,  second,  on  the  residue,  British 
income  tax  and  super-tax.  An  American  citizen  resident  in  New  York 
constructs  and  owns  an  underground  railway  in  London.  On  the 
profits  he  would  pay  British  income  tax,  but  would  only  be  charged 

^i  Report,  part  I,  paragraph  70  (p.  16). 
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American  tax  if  the  amount  of  this  exceeded  the  amount  payable  in 
Great  Britain. 

Sir  Archibald  Williamson,  M.P.,  who  presented  this  illustration, 
stated  that  considerations  of  this  nature  induced  the  removal  of 
business  enterprises  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries,  so 
that  they  might  escape  double  taxation.  Even  more  important, 
in  his  opinion,  were  the  losses  to  Great  Britain  through  the  non- 
establishment  of  companies  with  large  capital  stock. 

In  spite  of  the  presentation  of  a  mass  of  evidence  of  this  kind, 
the  commission  reports  that  "in  the  present  circumstances  we  can- 
not recommend  any  change  in  the  existing  situation  as  to  double 
taxation  of  the  same  income  hy  tlie  United  Kingdom  government 
and  by  the  government  of  a  foreign  state."^*^  In  this  conclusion 
the  commission  is  supported  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.^^ 

The  decision  of  the  commission  is  based  principally  upon  the 
argument  that  the  remission  of  taxes  paid  abroad  would  mark  a 
serious  departure  from  the  principle  of  "ability  to  pay";  for  the 
anomaly  would  arise  of  two  British  residents  with  equal  incomes 
paying  unequal  taxes.  The  same  privileges  of  residence  would  be 
enjoyed,  and  the  only  justification  of  differential  treatment  would 
be  that  one  British  resident  had  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  a 
foreign  state  while  the  other  had  not,  a  consideration  which  the 
commission  believes  would  not  carry  conviction  to  the  ordinar}"^ 
taxpayer  who  would  be  called  upon  to  make  up  the  tax  lost. 

The  taxation  of  cooperative  societies.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  question  of  the  exemption  limit,  no  subject  under 
consideration  by  the  commission  held  the  popular  attention 
throughout  the  period  of  the  sittings  so  steadily  as  the  taxation 
of  cooperative  societies.  The  mass  of  evidence  offered  and  the 
correspondence  received  were  evidently  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
commission,  and  are  described  by  them  as  more  voluminous  than 
the  importance  of  the  subject  had  led  the  members  to  expect.^^ 

The  great  and  rapid  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  recent 
years,  the  number  of  individual  trading  competitors  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  its  progress,  and  the  large  section  of  the  community  which 
is  interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  societies'  surpluses  or  profits, 
have  caused  public  attention  to  be  drawn  to  this  question  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  we  have  therefore  considered  the  matter  at  a  somewhat 
greater  length  than  is  warranted  by  its  importance  from  an  Income 
Tax  point  of  view. 

30 Report,  part  I,  paragraph  83  (p.  19). 
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Cooperative  societies  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provi- 
dent Societies  act  of  1893  are  exempt  from  all  taxation  under 
schedules  C  and  D  on  trading  profits,  bank  interest,  and  interest 
on  investments.  This  exemption,  which  gives  the  cooperative  so- 
cieties an  apparently  favored  position,  was  made  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry by  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1905,  which  reported 
against  a  change  in  the  law.  In  the  interval  between  1905  and 
the  appointment  of  the  present  commission  the  cooperative  move- 
ment has  grown  rapidly,  and  the  resentment  of  private  traders 
against  the  advantages  given  to  the  societies  has  gathered 
strength.  The  controversy  which  was  laid  before  the  present 
commission  centered  about  the  essential  nature  of  the  surplus  of 
sales  to  members.  The  commission  adopted  the  view  that  the  sur- 
plus is  simpl}^  a  bookkeeping  balance  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  portion  of  the  nominal  purchase  price  shall  be 
returned  to  the  shareholder.  When  that  discount  or  rebate  shall 
have  been  returned  to  the  shareholder,  the  sui^plus  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  society  is  a  true  trading  profit.  The  commis- 
sion therefore  recommends  that  any  part  of  the  net  proceeds 
which  is  'not  actually  returned  to  members  is  a  profit  which  should 
be  charged  to  the  income  tax^^  It  is  further  recommended  that 
a  society  should  be  treated  exactly  as  a  limited  trading  company 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  that  wholesale  and  productive 
societies  should  be  treated  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  distribu- 
tive societies.  The  special  treatment  of  agricultural  cooperative 
societies  under  the  income  tax  law  should  be  discontinued. 

Administration.  A  number  of  minor  administrative  changes 
are  suggested  in  part  IV  of  the  report.  The  commission  decided 
against  making  any  direct  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  received  no  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
endorse  the  testimony  of  witnesses  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
done  by  the  board.  The  administrative  changes  recommended 
have  to  do  with  the  centralization  of  the  machinery  of  assessment 
and  collection  in  the  hands  of  the  board.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  office  of  assessor  should  be  abolished ;  that  the  office  of  col- 
lector should  be  made  a  more  important  one,  for  which  the  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  through  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue; 
and  that  the  areas  of  administration  should  be  rearranged  and  be 
made  independent  of  those  of  the  old  land  tax. 

^^  Report,  part  V,  paragraph  550   (p.  130). 
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Other  recommeiidations.  The  commission  recommends  that 
farmers,  formerly  taxed  under  Schedule  B  and  given  exceptional 
treatment  largely  on  account  of  a  proverbial  failure  to  keep  ac- 
counts, should  gradually  be  transferred  to  Schedule  D  and  treated 
as  the  recipients  of  trading  and  other  incomes  are  'now  treated.'^'^ 
The  average  system  as  regards  the  profits  of  companies  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  preceding  year's  profits  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  assessment  under  Schedule  D.^^  Casual  profits — that  is, 
profits  made  on  transactions  recognizable  as  business  transac- 
tions which  lie  outside  the  taxpayer's  ordinary  business  but  are 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  profitmaking — should  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  income  tax^^ 

The  prevention  of  evasion.  The  commission  received  important 
evidence  on  the  evasion  of  the  income  tax,  a  part  of  which  was 
excluded  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  provide  a  guide  to  improper  practices  if  placed  in  the  hands 
of  susceptible  persons.  The  commission  became  convinced  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  serious  leakage  through  evasion.  In 
each  of  the  years  1917  and  1918  nearly  £1,250,000  was  paid  into 
the  treasury  on  account  of  the  inquiries  of  revenue  officials  re- 
garding income  which  had  escaped  assessment.  The  official  wit- 
ness of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  estimated  that  from  £5,000,- 
000  to  £10,000,000  additional  might  be  brought  into  the  treasury 
through  the  improvement  of  methods  of  administration  in  this 
respect.  The  commission  accordingly  recommends  heavier  pen- 
alties for  evasion  and  a  greater  stringency  of  administration.^^ 

Reservations.  Although  the  report  is  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  a  number  of  "reservations"  are  appended. 
The  majority  of  these  have  only  one  or  two  signatures;  but  a 
reservation  stating  that  no  part  of  the  profits  of  cooperative  so- 
cieties should  be  subject  to  the  income  tax  is  signed  by  seven  mem- 
bers ;  a  reservation  urging  the  abolition  of  differentiation  is  signed 
by  five  members  (no  one  of  whom  was  among  the  signers  of  the 
reservation  previously  noted),  and  a  reservation  stating  that  a 
fuller  investigation  of  the  income  tax  should  have  been  under- 
taken, with  a  view  to  distributing  the  tax  burden  more  widely, 

*o  Report,  part  V,  paragraphs  451,  452  (p.  100), 

^i  Idem,  part  V,  paragraph  479   (p.   105). 

^2  Idem,  part  I,  jjaragraph  91    (p.  20). 

*3ldem,  part  VI,  paragraphs  632,  63'4,  635   (pp.  136-138). 
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is  signed  by  four  members,  all  of  whom  signed  the  reservation  on 
differentiation. 

Summary.  The  impartial  tone  of  the  report,  the  moderate  na- 
ture of  the  recommendations,  and  the  evidences  of  thoroughness 
which  the  publications  of  the  commission  present  throughout,  will 
undoubtedly  classify  the  Royal  Commission  of  1919  as  an  able 
deliberative  bod}'.  Whether  the  particular  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission will  stand  the  test  of  time  is  a  more  doubtful  question. 
Several  of  the  recommendations  bear  more  clearly  the  marks  of 
the  commission's  desire  to  leave  the  general  structure  of  the  in- 
come tax  undisturbed  than  evidence  of  the  logical  following-up  of 
the  material  in  hand.  The  refusal  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a 
mathematical  formula  to  smooth  tax  rates  and  continue  progres- 
sion is  based  on  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  type  of  curve 
which  would  conform  to  the  instinctive  judgment  of  the  people, 
a  difficulty  Avhich  is  equally  serious  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent system;  upon  the  argument  that  it  would  not  fit  in  with  taxa- 
tion at  the  source,  a  consideration  which  has  several  times  been 
put  aside  as  of  lesser  importance  than  the  main  proposal  (not- 
ably in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  direct  graduation)  ; 
and  upon  the  loss  of  duty  and  trouble  and  expense  of  collection, 
an  argument  unsupported  by  adequate  evidence  other  than  opin- 
ion. Similarly,  the  decision  for  the  retention  of  taxation  at  the 
source  rests  upon  the  contention  that  its  abandonment  would  in- 
volve a  loss  of  revenue;  while  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  possible  introduction  of  taxation  at  the  source  for  wage- 
earners'  incomes  it  is  stated  that  the  assessments  are  as  adequate 
as  on  any  other  description  of  income  and  the  payment  of  the 
tax  by  this  class  of  taxpayers  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
other  classes. 

Still  another  instance  of  the  support  of  present  procedure  by 
the  use  of  arguments  not  followed  to  a  conclusion  is  contained  in 
the  statement  that  the  abolition  of  double  taxation  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  foreign  governments  would  involve  a  serious  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  "ability  to  pay."  The  argument 
of  the  commission  rests  upon  the  implied  statement  that  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  Kingdom  who  has  paid  a  heavy  tax  abroad 
and  a  resident  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  equal  income  who  has 
paid  no  taxes  whatsoever  abroad  have  an  equal  "ability  to  pay," 
and  upon  the  express  statement  that  the  anomaly  would  appear  of 
"two  British   residents   with  equal  incomes   paying  very   unequal 
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taxes"  if  the  procedure  were  changed — a  statement  which  is  in- 
correct unless  the  words  "to  the  United  Kingdom"  are  added. 

More  serious  still  is  the  failure  of  the  commission  to  express 
recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  situation  of  the 
countr}'.  If  it  was  found  undesirable  to  raise  the  rates  of  the 
tax  in  such  manner  that  an  appreciably  larger  revenue  would 
be  gained,  the  conclusion  and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was 
based  should  have  been  presented.  If  it  was  found  undesirable 
to  lower  the  tax  the  conclusion  and  the  evidence  supporting  it 
should  have  been  presented.  The  four  members  of  the  commis- 
sion Avho  signed  the  reservation  on  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  had 
in  mind  considerations  of  this  nature  in  making  the  statement  that 
"an  inquiry  into  the  scope  and  incidence  of  a  tax  is  incomplete 
unless  the  effect  of  that  tax  is  considered  in  connection  with  other 
burdens ;  and  unless  taxation  is  regarded  not  merely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual,  but  from  that  of  its  general  result 
on  production,  industry,  and  saving."  Already  the  results  of 
these  sins  of  omission  are  being  felt.  The  budget  proposals  of 
April  19,  1920,  contain  a  restoration  to  a  high  level  of  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  which  had  been  reduced  in  1919.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  this :  failing  an  extension  of  the  income  tax  or  the 
suggestion  of  an  alternative  measure,  a  high  excess  profits  tax  is 
to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  British  taxation  system. 

Alzada  Comstock. 

Mount  Holi/oke  College. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1920 

The  railroad  legislation  enacted  by  the  last  Congress,  officially 
designated  as  "Transportation  Act,  1920,"  is  the  first  construc- 
tive railroad  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  since  the  land  grant 
acts  passed  in  1863  and  1866. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  act  of  1887  was  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  certain  evil  practices  which  had  grown  up 
under  unregulated  private  operation.  The  railroad  managers 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  that  law  not  only  failed  to  observe  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  those  engaged  in  a  public  service  under- 
taking, but  were  even  ignorant  that  there  was  any  substantial 
difference  in  the  laws  relating  to  a  public  calling  and  to  a  private 
business — hence  corrective  legislation  was  necessary. 

It  was  not  until  about  1910  that  public  attention  began  to  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  were  failing  in  their  pri- 
mary function,  namely,  in  rendering  adequate  service.  Beginning 
about  that  time  there  was  increasing  complaint  against  the  qual- 
ity of  service  rendered. 

Coincident  with  this  change  in  situation  Avas  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  of  1910  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  which 
gave  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  suspend 
schedules  of  rates  filed  by  the  carriers.  In  other  words,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  railroads  were  realizing  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tensions and  improvements,  and  at  a  time  too  when  prices  and 
costs  of  operation  were  advancing,  a  restriction  was  placed  upon 
the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  increase  their  revenue  without  se- 
curing the  approval  of  public  authorities. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  criticized  for 
failing  during  the  last  decade  to  recognize  the  increasing  difficulty 
which  the  railroads  were  having  in  raising  money  for  their  re- 
quirements. The  adverse  decisions  of  the  commission  in  the  Ad- 
vance in  Rates  case  in  1910,  the  Five  Per  Cent  case  in  1914,  and 
the  Fifteen  Per  Cent  case  in  1917,  are  cited  as  evidences  of  the 
lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  commission  in  anticipating  the 
increasing  demands  for  transportation  service. 

To  one  who  has  studied  those  rate  cases  it  is  apparent  that  the 
railroads  raised  issues  which  either  Avere  not  relevant  or,  if  rele- 
vant, were  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  which  they  introduced. 
Under  the  law  the  commission  was  obliged  to  decide  the  issue 
upon  the  evidence  introduced  at  a  public  hearing.     Upon  the  evi- 
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dcncc,  and  upon  the  issues  raised  by  the  railroads,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  commission  could  have  decided  otherwise,  although 
the  outstanding  fact  remains  that  about  1910-1914  there  began 
a  change  in  the  price  level,  resulting  in  higher  operating  cost, 
which  would  have  justified  and  perhaps  which  demanded  increases 
in  rates. 

Period  hetzcecn  1916  and  1920. 

Beginning  about  1915  or  1916,  it  became  apparent  to  Congress 
as  it  had  been  for  some  time  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  public 
that  the  railroad  transportation  system  was  not  meeting  the 
transportation  requirements  of  the  country.  There  began  also 
to  be  a  feeling  in  Congress  that  this  situation  was  not  due  so  much 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  railroads  as  to  the  shortcomings  of 
legislation.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  railroad 
problem.  This  committee,  composed  of  five  members  from  each 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  on  Interstate  Commerce,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Newlands  Committee,  began  its  hearings  in 
November,  1916,  and  were  continued  into  the  spring  of  1917, 
when  the  war  postponed  further  hearings.  During  that  time, 
however,  the  railroad  officials  made  a  very  powerful  plea  for  con- 
structive legislation.  The  signing  of  the  armistice,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  operation,  compelled 
an  intensive  study  of  the  question  by  Congress.  During  the  year 
1919  the  Interstate  Commerce  committees  of  both  houses  sepa- 
rately held  extended  hearings  and  went  into  the  whole  question 
with  painstaking  care. 

Congress  was  confronted  with  the  immediate  problem  of  enact- 
ing legislation  vitally  necessary  to  meet  the  condition  arising  upon 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  management.  It  also  recog- 
nized that  the  unsolved  problem  of  a  permanent  regulatory  policy 
must  be  solved  if  private  operation  were  to  be  a  success. 

The  legislation  finally  enacted  is  an  attempt  to  meet  both  of 
these  problems.  The  House  passed  the  so-called  Esch  bill,  which 
dealt  largely  with  perfecting  the  existing  machinery  of  regula- 
tion ;  the  Senate  passed  the  Cummins  bill,  which  was  a  radical  de- 
parture from  existing  regulatory  legislation.  The  bill  as  it  came 
out  of  conference  and  was  enacted  into  law  was  largely  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  bills,  with  some  important  modifications. 
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The  act  provided  that  federal  control  of  the  railroads  should 
terminate  on  March  1,  1920,  and  on  that  date  most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  act  went  into  effect. 

Provisions  relating  to  termination  of  federal  control. 

The  first  part  of  the  act  deals  witli  the  termination  of  federal 
control  and  its  provisions  are  transitory  in  their  nature,  al- 
though of  vast  importance  to  the  railroads.  Some  of  these  pro- 
visions have  now  ceased  to  operate,  and  others  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  public. 

Had  the  railroads  been  turned  back  to  private  operation  on 
March  1,  1920,  without  sustaining  legislation  there  would  have 
been  general  disorganization  and  not  a  little  bankruptcy  among 
the  carriers.  Congress  very  wisely  provided,  therefore,  that  for 
a  period  of  six  months  after  March  1,  1920,  the  United  States 
would  pay  to  the  carriers,  who  elected  to  take  it,  the  same  rate 
of  compensation  which  had  been  paid  to  them  by  the  government 
during  its  operation.  A  carrier  was  not  obliged  to  accept  this 
guaranty.  If  it  did  accept  it,  the  carrier  was  obliged  to  pay 
over  to  the  government  whatever  it  earned  in  excess  of  the  guar- 
anty. Most  of  the  carriers  accepted  the  guaranty.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  act  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  prevented  what  might  have  been  a  serious  financial  crisis. 

The  act  also  provides  methods  for  the  settlement  of  matters 
arising  out  of  federal  operation.  Proper  machinery  is  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  As  the  government  contracted  to 
turn  the  railroads  back  to  their  owners  in  substantially  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  were  when  it  took  them  it  is  readily  seen 
that  there  are  opportunities  for  protracted  litigation,  and  that  it 
will  be  many  years  before  all  of  these  disputes  are  settled.  The 
Director  General  of  Railroads,  as  appointed  by  the  President 
under  the  new  act,  is,  therefore,  little  more  than  an  adjuster  of 
claims.  During  government  operation  large  sums  of  money  were 
expended  by  the  government  in  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
in  the  extension  of  facilities  generally.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  between  the  government  and  the  railroads  this  raised  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  repay  the  government 
for  such  expenditures.  The  act  provides,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  debts  owed  to  the  government,  with  certain  set-ofFs  for  sums 
owed  by  the  government  to  the  railroads,  may  be  funded  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  at  6  per  cent  interest. 
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It  was  recognized  by  Congress  that  upon  the  termination  of 
federal  control  many  of  the  carriers  would  not  be  able  to  raise 
money  for  necessary  extensions  upon  their  own  credit,  and  there- 
fore $300,000,000  was  appropriated  to  be  used  as  loans  to  the 
railroads  "for  the  purpose  of  enabling  carriers  .  .  .  properly  to 
serve  the  public  during  the  transition  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  federal  control." 

TJie  fundamental  features  of  the  act. 

Those  features  of  the  act  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
were  vitally  important  to  the  carriers  in  their  relations  with  the 
government.  Some  of  them  have  served  their  purpose  and  others 
are  still  in  operation,  but  they  deal  with  the  adjustment  of  things 
which  have  passed.  The  interest  of  the  public  is  now  in  those 
operations  of  the  act  which  deal  with  the  permanent  problem  of 
regulation.  Many  amendments  were  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce act  which  are  of  importance,  but  of  minor  significance  as 
compared  to  three  or  four  fundamental  features  of  the  act  which 
will  be  referred  to. 

The  labor  problem. 

The  two  outstanding  problems  which  confronted  Congress  in 
considering  legislation  were,  first,  how  to  deal  with  the  labor  prob- 
lem so  as  to  prevent  interruption  in  transportation,  and,  secondly, 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  would  enable  the  credit  of  the 
railroads  to  be  reestablished.  The  labor  question  is  always  charged 
with  political  dynamite.  The  Senate  committee  and  the  Senate 
itself  handled  the  problem  with  striking  courage.  The  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  provided  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes,  and  made  the  finding  of  the  arbitration  tribunal  of  bind- 
ing effect.  It  further  made  the  combination  of  employees  sub- 
stantially to  interrupt  transportation  an  offense.  The  House 
committee  approached  the  problem  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
momentousness,  but  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  solution  was  not  to 
be  found  in  any  law  preventing  strikes.  It  reported  a  provision 
carefully  worked  out,  but  somewhat  complicated,  for  the  compul- 
sory submission  of  disputes  to  boards  of  arbitration,  but  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  strikes  unlawful.  The  House,  however, 
rejected  the  provision  and  enacted  an  extremely  weak  voluntary 
arbitration  provision,  which  it  is  commonly  reported  was  pre- 
pared by  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
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The  provision  as  it  came  out  of  conference  and  as  it  was  finally 
enacted,  contained  no  prohibition  against  strike,  but  may  prove 
to  be  as  effective  as  such  a  prohibition.  The  strengtli  of  the  labor 
provision  lies  in  its  eminent  fairness,  and  whether  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  interruption  of  transportation  may  be 
determined  before  this  article  appears  in  print  and  therefore  it 
is  not  proposed  to  indulge  in  any  propliesies. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  carriers  and  the  employees  "to  exert 
every  reasonable  effort  and  adopt  every  available  means  to  avoid 
any  interruption  to  the  operation  of  any  carrier  growing  out  of 
any  dispute  between  the  carrier  and  the  employees."  This  is 
merely  a  warning  both  to  the  railroad  officials  and  to  the  em- 
ployees that  they  must  try  to  get  together.  It  represents  no  de- 
parture from  previous  policy,  for  there  have  been  few  strikes  with- 
out previous  efforts  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

It  is  then  provided  that  railroad  boards  of  labor  adjustment 
may  be  established  by  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  the 
employees.  If  such  an  adjustment  board  on  any  particular  rail- 
road or  group  of  railroads  is  established  by  agreement,  then, 
cither  upon  the  request  of  the  carrier,  or  of  the  employees,  or 
upon  the  employees'  own  motion,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  (hereinafter  to  be  referred  to),  such  board 
shall  hold  a  hearing,  take  testimony,  and  decide  any  dispute  in- 
volving "only  grievances,  rules,  or  working  conditions." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  a  board  of  adjustment  is  agreed 
upon,  then  any  party  in  interest  may  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
necessary  for  a  decision  by  that  board.  The  board  has  power  to 
summon  witnesses  and  to  compel  their  attendance  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documents.  This  board  has  no  power  to  determine 
wages.  It  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decision.  The  effect  of 
the  decision  is  merely  that  of  any  voluntary  board  of  arbitration. 
Compliance  with  the  decision  rests  upon  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion. The  subjects  which  it  deals  with  are  of  minor  general  im- 
portance, and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  decisions  will 
be  fair  and  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  employees. 

The  question  of  wages,  however,  is  left  to  a  board  called  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  of  greater  dignity  and  permanency,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  President.  Three  of  the 
members  are  appointed  from  nominees  named  by  the  employees, 
three  from  nominees  of  the  railroads  (the  nominations  being  made 
under  regulations  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission), 
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and  three  appointed  directly  by  the  President,  who  are  represen- 
tatives of  the  public.  The  members  of  the  board  each  receive 
$10,000  a  year  salary,  and  the  board  has  its  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  with  power  to  sit  elsewhere.  It  has  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers. 

This  board  has  wide  authority.  It  is  its  duty  to  hear  and 
decide : 

1.  Disputes  involving  grievances,  rules,  or  working  conditions 
when  an  adjustment  board  has  been  unable  to  reach  a  decision. 

2.  Disputes  involving  grievances,  rules,  or  working  conditions 
where  no  adjustment  board  has  been  organized  and  application  is 
made  by  the  carriers  or  by  the  employees  for  a  hearing,  or  where 
the  Labor  Board  itself  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dispute  is  likely 
substantially  to  interrupt  commerce. 

3.  Disputes  involving  wages,  hearing  to  be  held  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  carriers,  or  the  employees,  or  upon  the  board's  own 
motion. 

A  decision  requires  the  concurrence  of  at  least  five  members  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  public.  Inas- 
much as  the  act  provides,  in  effect,  that  any  increase  in  wages  is 
directly  borne  by  the  public,  it  is  necessary  that  representatives 
of  the  public  should  have  some  voice  in  determining  the  question. 

Again,  there  is  no  penal  provision  for  compelling  compliance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Labor  Board,  but  it  is  provided  that  "all 
decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of 
the  Board  and  copies  thereof,  together  with  such  statement  of 
facts  bearing  thereon  as  the  Board  may  deem  proper,  shall  be  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  each  Ad- 
justment Board,  and  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  given  further 
publicity  in  such  manner  as  the  Labor  Board  may  determine." 

The  strength  of  this  labor  legislation  rests  upon  the  existence 
of  permanent  machinery  for  settling  disputes.  If  the  employees 
should  strike  without  resorting  to  the  machinery  provided  by 
Congress,  the  striking  employees  would  at  once  lose  all  popular 
support,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  serious  deterrent  to  hasty  action — 
at  least  by  the  more  conservative  railroad  brotherhoods.  The 
law  was  not  successful  in  preventing  the  so-called  outlaw  switch- 
men's strike,  but  it  was  an  exceedingly  hopeful  sign  that  this 
strike  was  condemned  by  the  brotherhoods,  and  that  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  refused  to  hear  the  grievances  of  the  switchmen 
upon  any  conditions  whatsoever. 
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The  law  provides  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  shall  estab- 
lish just  and  reasonable  wages. 

In  determining  tlie  justness  and  reasonableness  of  such  wages  and 
salaries  or  working  conditions  the  board  shall,  so  far  as  applicable, 
take  into   consideration  among  other   relevant  circumstances: 

1.  Tlie  scales  of  wages  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work  in  other  in- 
dustries ; 

2.  The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living; 

3.  The  hazards  of  the  employment ; 

4.  The  training  and  skill  required ; 

5.  The  degree  of  responsibility ; 

6.  The  character  and  regularity  of  the  employment;  and, 

7.  Inequalities  of  increases  in  wages  or  of  treatment,  the  result  of 
previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments. 

No  fairer  standard  of  the  reasonableness  of  wages  could  pos- 
sibly be  determined. 

If  the  law  proves  inadequate  to  prevent  the  interruption  of 
transportation  by  strikes  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  enact  more  drastic 
legislation,  for' the  temper  of  the  people  and  their  overwhelming 
necessities  are  such  that  interference  in  transportation  can  not 
and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  frnancial  provisions. 

Adequate  service  depends  largely  upon  adequate  facilities.  The 
facilities  cannot  be  secured  without  the  ability  to  raise  money  by 
the  issuance  of  capital  obligations.  Bonds  and  stocks  cannot  be 
sold  unless  the  revenue  is  sufficient  to  give  assurance  that  interest 
and  dividends  will  be  paid.  The  rates  for  transportation  must 
be  such  as  to  yield  such  adequate  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  must  not  be  more  than  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Public  utilities  cannot  be  operated  as  a  source  of  private  profit 
beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  establish  proper  credit. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  problem  as  finally  recognized 
in  the  Transportation  act  were  first  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  by  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts,  in  January,  1919.^  The  act  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  that  problem 
is.     One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  securing  a  general  increase 

1  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  United  States 
Senate,  on  Extension  of  Tenure  of  Government  Control  of  Railways,  pp.  704- 
738. 
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in  rates  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the  ever  present  idea 
ill  the  mind  of  the  commission  that  an  increase  in  rates  which 
would  give  only   sufficient  revenue   to  the  majority   of  railroads 
would  give  a  revenue  greatly  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  strong 
roads.    This  is  inevitable  under  a  competitive  system  of  transpor- 
tation.    Take  for  example  the  cases  of  four  competing  systems  in 
the  Middle  West,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
— all  systems  which  compete  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their   traffic.      During   the   three   pre-war    years    the   Burlington 
earned  on  an  average  more  than  25  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock; 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  about  12  per  cent,  and  the  other 
two  railroads  only  about  1  or  2  per  cent.     These  three  pre-war 
years  were  the  best  years,  on  the  average,  which  the  railroads  ever 
had,  and  yet  two  of  these  four  large  sj^stems  were  unable  to  estab- 
lish their  credit  on  the  existing  basis  of  rates.    If  rates  were  raised 
to  a  point  which  would  establish  the   credit  of   the  two  weaker 
roads  it  would  result  in  giving  the  Burlington  and  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  revenue  vastly  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
establish  their  credit.     On  competitive  systems  rates  must  be  the 
same,  otherwise  the  system  having  the  lower  basis  of  rates  will 
secure  the  competitive  traffic  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  roads 
would  be  hopeless. 

To  Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins  of  Iowa  is  due  the  credit  of 
recognizing  the  problem  and  of  formulating  legislation  calcu- 
lated to  solve  it.  This  principle  is  stated  with  clearness  in  that 
section  of  the  Transportation  act  which  is  probably  its  most  fun- 
damental section.     Section  422,  paragraph  (5)  is  as  follows: 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  (without  regulation  and  control  in  the 
interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  considered  as  a  whole) 
to  establish  uniform  rates  upon  competitive  traffic  which  will  adequately 
sustain  all  the  carriers  which  are  engaged  in  such  traffic  and  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  communities  to  which  they  render  the  service 
of  transportation,  without  enabling  some  of  such  carriers  to  receive 
a  net  railway  operating  income  substantially  and  unreasonably  in 
excess  of  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  their  railway  property  held 
for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation,  it  is  hereby  declared  that 
any  carrier  which  receives  such  an  income  so  in  excess  of  a  fair  return, 
shall  hold  such  part  of  the  excess,  as  hereinafter  prescribed^  as  trustee 
for,  and  shall  pay  it  to,  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  arising  out  of  the  competitive 
situation,  the  act  provides  a  method  entirely  new  to  rate  regu- 
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lution,  U])on  tlu"  successful  oporiitiou  of  whicli  depends  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  whether  the  railroads  can  be  successfully  oper- 
ated under  private  management. 

The  first  step  is  for  the  commission  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  railroad  properties.  Congress  has  followed  the  general  trend 
of  economic  thought  and  the  practice  of  public  tribunals  in  utiliz- 
ing valuation  as  the  basis  upon  whicli  return  must  be  reckoned. 
The  public  is  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  valuation 
is  only  of  importance  in  protecting  the  private  rights  of  the  car- 
riers, and  offers  very  little  help  in  determining  what  revenue  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  carriers  properly  to  perform 
their  functions. 

The  next  step  in  the  process,  after  value  has  been  fixed,  is  to 
determine  whether  the  railroads  of  the  country  shall  be  treated  as 
a  whole,  or  shall  be  divided  into  rate  and  valuation  groups.  The 
commission  has  the  option  of  treating  the  country  as  a  whole  or 
of  dividing  it  into  any  number  of  such  groups.  When  the  groups 
have  been  determined  and  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  within 
each  group  arrived  at,  the  conmiission,  for  the  two  years  begin- 
ning March  1,  1920,  "shall  initiate,  modify,  establish  or  adjust" 
rates  so  that  "under  honest,  efficient  and  economic  management 
and  reasonable  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way,  structure 
and  equipment,"  the  carriers  shall  earn  a  net  railway  operating 
income  equal  to  51/2  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  value.  The  com- 
mission, "may,  in  its  discretion,  add  thereto  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  half  of  one  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  value  to  make  pro- 
vision in  whole  or  in  part  for  improvements,  betterments  or  equip- 
ment," 

It  is  to  be  observed  with  care  that  the  commission  is  not  to 
establish  rates  so  that  each  railroad  shall  earn  S^/o  or  6  per  cent 
on  its  value  (for  under  competitive  conditions  this  would  be  im- 
possible), but  that  the  rates  shall  be  established  so  that  the  car- 
riers as  a  whole  or  in  such  groups  as  the  commission  may  de- 
termine shall  earn  the  designated  return.  Under  such  an  adjust- 
ment railroads,  because  of  greatly  varying  earning  powers,  may 
earn  little  or  nothing  on  their  value,  or  may  earn  10  or  15  per 
cent,  or  even  more. 

Six  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  railroad  property  may  mean 
8  or  9  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock,  depending  upon  the  relative 
amount   of  stocks   and  bonds   and  the   interest   whicli   the  bonds 
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carr}'.  Such  an  amount  of  earnings  applicable  to  interest  or  divi- 
dends may  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  credit  of  a  majority  of 
the  railroads  within  a  common  territory,  under  present  condi- 
tions. Congress  very  wisely  refrained  from  exercising  its  legis- 
lative judgment  in  determining  what  rate  of  return  would  be  nec- 
essary two  years  from  now. 

After  March  1,  1922,  the  commission  is  given  the  broadest  lati- 
tude in  determining  what  is  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the 
railroad  property.     Paragraph  (2),  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates 
the  Commission  shall  initiate,  modify,  establish  or  adjust  such  rates 
so  that  carriers  as  a  whole  (or  as  a  whole  in  each  of  such  rate  groups 
or  territories  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  designate) 
will,  under  honest,  efficient  and  economical  management  and  reason- 
able expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  equipment, 
earn  an  aggregate  annual  net  railway  operating  income  equalj  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  to  a  fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway 
property  of  such  carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  trans- 
portation: Provided,  That  the  Commission  shall  have  reasonable  lati- 
tude to  modify  or  adjust  any  particular  rate  which  it  may  find  to  be 
unjust  or  unreasonable,  and  to  prescribe  different  rates  for  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  delegation  of  a  tremendous  power  to  the  commis- 
sion. It  may  be  a  delegation  going  beyond  the  constitutional 
limitations  of  the  power  of  Congress.  Nevertheless  the  commis- 
sion is  obviously  the  tribunal  best  equipped  to  determine  the  rate 
of  return  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  results 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (3),  namely:  "In  making  such  determina- 
tion it  shall  give  due  consideration,  among  other  things,  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  (under  hon- 
est, efficient  and  economical  management  of  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities)  of  enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to  provide  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  adequate  transportation." 

The  rate  of  return  on  the  value  of  the  property  must  always  be 
translated  into  terms  of  return  applicable  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  on  securities  before  it  is  possible  to  determine 
Avhether  any  rate  of  return  is  adequate  to  establish  credit.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  about  ten  years  preceding  the  war  an  average 
net  return  of  about  S^^  or  9  per  cent  available  for  dividends  was 
necessary  in  order  that  a  railroad  might  issue  its  stock  at  par. 
With  the  general  increase  in  price  level  doubtless  a  larger  amount 
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of  net  income  may  be  necessary  if  money  is  to  be  raised  by  the 
issuance  of  securities. 

jMany  problems  will  confront  the  commission  in  determining 
what  is  a  fair  return.  If  Congress  meant  by  "fair  return"  merel^y 
the  protection  of  the  carriers'  constitutional  right  against  con- 
fiscation, hardly  satisfactory  results  will  be  accomplished.  The 
phrase  ought  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  such  a  rate  of  return  as 
will  enable  the  carriers  properly  to  finance  their  requirements. 
If  "fair  return"  means  merely  the  minimum  return  guaranteed 
under  the  constitution,  it  would  seem  quite  clear  that  Congress 
could  not  delegate  such  an  authority  to  the  commission.  If  "fair 
return"  means  such  return  as  is  adequate  to  establish  the  credit 
of  the  railroads  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  delegation  of  author- 
ity. The  determination  of  what  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  in- 
volves careful  study  of  fluctuating  market  conditions,  and  the 
commission  is  obviously  in  a  position  better  to  determine  this  from 
time  to  time  than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
seem  pretty  clear  from  the  language  of  paragraph  (3)  that  the 
latter  interpretation  is  correct,  for  the  commission  is  called  upon 
to  give  due  consideration  to  the  transportation  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  necessity  of  enlarging  facilities  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  transportation.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of 
total  revenue  based  upon  value  of  railroad  properties  may  be  the 
only  practicable  way  of  arriving  at  the  amount  which  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act,  but  such  an  amount 
must  be  translated  into  terms  of  income  applicable  to  interest  and 
dividends  before  the  judgment  of  the  commission  can  properly 
and  effectively  be  exercised. 

Then  follows  the  provision,  which  was  so  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  strong  railroads,  that  any  railroad  earning  6  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  its  property  should  pay  to  the  government  one  half  of 
the  difference  between  such  6  per  cent  and  the  amount  earned. 
This  amount  over  6  per  cent,  commonly  called  excess  profits, 
goes  into  two  funds — the  share  of  the  railroad  and  the  share  of 
the  government.  The  share  of  the  railroad  is  hedged  around  with 
certain  restrictions  and  can  be  used  only  for  certain  purposes. 
It  must  go  into  a  reserve  fund  and  can  be  drawn  on  only  "for  the 
purpose  of  paying  dividends  or  interest  on  its  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities,  or  rent  for  leased  roads,"  until  such  reserve  fund 
is  "equal  to  five  per  centum  of  the  value  of  its  railway  property." 
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After  the  fund  reaches  this  amount  it  may  be  drawn  upon  for  an}^ 
other  lawful  purpose. 

The  lialf  of  the  excess  profits  which  goes  to  the  government  is 
placed  in  a  fund  called  "the  general  railroad  contingent  fund," 
which  becomes  a  revolving  fund  administered  by  the  commission. 
"It  shall  be  used  by  the  Commission  in  furtherance  of  the  public 
necessity  in  railway  transportation  either  by  making  loans  to 
carriers  to  meet  expenditures  for  capital  account  or  to  refund 
maturing  securities  originally  issued  for  capital  account,  or  by 
purchasing  transportation  equipment  and  facilities  and  leasing 
the  same  to  carriers." 

We  have  here,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  solve  the  ever  present 
problem  of  the  weak  and  the  strong  roads.  A  method  is  provided 
for  transferring  from  the  strong  roads  a  portion  of  their  excess 
profits  which  are  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  weak 
roads  with  credit  and  facilities.  Although  this  provision  was  at- 
tacked by  the  raih-oads  as  unconstitutional  during  the  pendency 
of  the  bill  in  Congress,  it  is  believed  that  under  sound  economic 
and  legal  principles  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  it. 

Consolidation  of  railroads. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce that  the  problem  of  the  weak  and  the  strong  roads  ulti- 
mately should  be  solved  by  the  consolidation  of  the  various  rail- 
road systems  into  a  limited  number  of  large  systems.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  that  the  railroads  should 
be  consolidated  into  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thirty- 
five  systems  which  should  be  so  arranged  that  competition  would 
be  preserved.  It  was  proposed  that  a  plan  of  consolidation  should 
be  prepared  along  such  lines,  and  that  for  the  period  of  seven 
years  consolidations  could  voluntarily  be  made  according  to  the 
plan,  but  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  consolidation  should  be 
compulsory.  By  establishing  competing  railroads  of  substantially 
the  same  financial  strength  it  would  thus  be  possible  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  transferring  any  excess  profits  of  the  strong 
roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak  roads.  It  is  well  known  that 
Senator  Cummins  held  most  tenaciously  to  this  consolidation 
plan,  but  in  conference  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  it  in  order  to  se- 
cure an  agreement. 
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The  act,  however,  provides  for  consolidations,  but  not  for  com- 
pulsory consolidations,  and  this  feature  is  important  and  may  in 
practice  prove  so  satisfactory  that  the  original  Senate  plan  of  a 
few  strong  competing  railroads  may  be  worked  out. 

Paragraphs  (-i)  and  (5)  of  Section  407  provide  that  compe- 
tition shall  be  preserved  as  fully  as  possible  and  that  the  systems 
shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  same  rates  on  traffic  will  provide 
substantially  the  same  rate  of  return  upon  the  value  of  the  re- 
spective properties. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  consolidation  plan  depends,  of 
course,  entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
porations. There  was  a  time  when  the  managers  of  the  railroads 
were  somewhat  imperialistic  in  their  conceptions,  when  the  strong 
roads  would  eagerly  have  seized  this  opportunity  to  consolidate 
other  lines,  and  even  weaker  lines,  into  their  systems,  but  because 
of  the  scantiness  of  earnings  of  late  years  there  is  some  serious 
doubt  whether  the  strong  lines  will  want  to  dilute  their  earnings 
by  taking  in  the  weaker  lines.^ 

Exclusive  federal  control  over  the  issuance  of  securities. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  in  the  past  has  confronted  the  rail- 
roads in  raising  money  is  that  the  approval  of  every  state  in 
which  the  railroad  is  incorporated,  and  even  in  states  in  which  it 
is  not  incorporated  but  through  Avhich  it  runs,  must  be  secured. 
The  legislatures  and  the  state  commissions  have  often  imposed 
onerous  conditions  before  giving  their  approval  to  the  issuance  of 
securities.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
New  York  Central  system  the  state  of  Illinois  imposed  a  license 
fee  of  $600,000,  while  the  other  states  through  which  the  system 
ran  imposed  only  nominal  charges.  The  Arizona  commission  at- 
tempted to  impose  a  condition  upon  the  Southern  Pacific,  when 
it  asked  approval  for  the  issuance  of  $30,000,000  in  securities, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  should  be  expended — in  the 
judgment  of  the  railroad  unwisely — within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
Furthermore,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  laws  of  the  states 
through  which  a  railroad  runs  may  be  so  conflicting  as  to  make  it 

-  Section  407  also  authorizes  pooling  under  authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  provided  such  pooling  does  not  unduly  restrain  competi- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  if  this  becomes  important  unless  the  railroads  are 
taken  over  by  the  President  in  time  of  war  luider  his  power  conferred  by 
the  act  of  August  29,  1916. 
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practically  impossible  to  secure  the  approval  of  all  commissions 
to  the  financial  plan  determined  by  the  railroad. 

The  new  act  gives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  issuance  of  securities,  and  thus  greatly 
simplifies  the  mechanical  processes  of  securing  approval  and  pre- 
vents improper  restrictions  by  state  authorities.  There  is  one 
power  given  to  the  commission  which  may  prove  embarrassing  if 
the  commission  should  unwisely  assume  an  authority  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  management,  and  not  to  regulation.  The  com- 
mission must  determine  whether  the  purpose  for  which  the  money 
is  to  be  expended  is  "reasonable,  necessary,  and  appropriate"  for 
the  proper  performance  of  service  to  the  public.  It  also  gives  to 
the  commission  absolute  authority  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  securities  shall  be  issued. 

If  the  commission  should  exercise  the  authority  which  is  given 
it,  it  would  be  obliged  to  determine  many  of  the  details  of  man- 
agement. It  would  have  power  to  determine,  and  it  may  be  that 
under  the  act  it  would  be  compelled  to  determine,  for  example, 
whether  a  certain  terminal  should  be  enlarged,  whether  a  certain 
line  should  be  double-track,  whether  a  certain  type  of  car  or  loco- 
motive should  be  used;  and  in  this  way  it  would  substitute  its  own 
judgment  for  the  carefully  formed  judgment  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. One  of  the  evils  of  regulation  of  public  utilities  is  the 
danger  that  powers  of  management  will  be  assumed  by  public 
authorities.  Such  authorities  are  not  in  position  to  deteraiine,  as 
a  practical  matter,  the  extent  or  need  of  improvements.  If  we 
are  to  have  private  management  we  must  place  upon  the  managers 
the  largest  possible  measure  of  authority,  and  must  not  destroy 
their  initiative.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  up  to  the 
present  time  has  given  no  indication  that  it  will  seek  unnecessarily 
to  cross  the  line  of  proper  regulation  and  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  management.  In  some  matters  which  have  come  before  it, 
it  has  very  clearly  indicated  that  it  does  not  purpose  to  assume 
such  responsibility. 

A  second  important  result  accomplished  by  exclusive  federal 
regulation  is  that  financial  manipulation  under  the  lax  laws  which 
exist  in  some  states  will  be  impossible.  It  provides  a  restraint 
which,  if  it  had  existed  twenty-five  years  ago,  would  have  pre- 
vented many  of  the  recent  railroad  scandals. 
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Power  over  intrastate  rates. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  state  regulation  has 
been  acts  of  the  legislatures  and  orders  of  the  commissions  estab- 
lishing intrastate  rates  upon  a  lower  basis  than  corresponding 
interstate  rates,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  interstate  traffic 
was  curtailed  and  a  proper  portion  of  the  transportation  burden 
was  not  borne  by  the  purely  state  business.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  some  of  the  states  in  exercising  their  power  over  intrastate 
rates  was  to  construct  a  traffic  barrier  at  their  boundaries  in 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of  their  own  industries.  The 
long  controversy  which  has  existed  between  Texas  and  Louisiana 
is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  this  kind.  The  result  of  such  a 
narrow  state  policy  has  ordinarily  been  to  compel  the  railroad  to 
reduce  its  interstate  rates  to  the  level  of  the  intrastate  rates,  and 
thus  to  deprive  it  of  revenue  which  was  sorely  needed. 

The  commission  is  not  given  the  power  to  initiate  state  rates, 
but  it  is  given  the  power  to  establish  such  rates  when  the  existing 
state  rates  unjustly  discriminate  against  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Whenever  state  rates  are  involved  the  commission  may 
confer  Avith  the  state  commissions,  but  its  judgment  as  to  the 
effect  of  state  rates  on  interstate  commerce  is  final. 

Car  service. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  Cunnnins-Esch  bills  the  provisions 
relating  to  "car  service"  received  little  public  attention,  and  yet 
contained  in  a  few  brief  sections  of  the  act  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject are  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  important  powers 
which  ever  have  been  conferred  upon  the  commission.  The  so- 
called  Esch  act,  approved  May  29,  1917,  gave  to  the  commis- 
sion certain  powers  relating  to  the  control  of  the  movement  of 
cars.  With  the  exception  of  these  limited  powers  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  had  little  power  over  railroad  oper- 
ations. Its  powers  were  confined  largely  to  questions  of  rates. 
By  the  new  act  it  is  given  tremendous  power  in  the  regulation  of 
service. 

Section  402,  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)  give  to  the  commis- 
sion this  power.     These  paragraphs  are  as  follows : 

(10)  Tlic  term  "car^service"  in  this  Act  shall  include  the  use, 
control,  supply,  movement,  distribution,  exchange,  interchange,  and 
return  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  vehicles  used  in  the  transpor- 
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tation    of    property,   including   si^ecial   types    of    equipment^    and    the 
supply  of  trains,  by  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act. 

(11)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to 
this  Act  to  furnish  safe  and  adequate  car  service  and  to  establish, 
observe,  and  enforce  just  and  reasonable  rules,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  car  service;  and  every  unjust  and  unreasonable 
rule,  regulation,  and  practice  with  respect  to  car  service  is  prohibited 
and  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

Under  this  provision  the  commission  not  only  can  regulate  the 
movement  of  cars  and  locomotives  but  by  order  can  compel  the 
railroads  to  purchase  all  classes  of  equipment. 

Other  paragraphs  of  the  car  service  section  give  equally  great 
powers  to  the  commission.  Under  paragraph  (1-i)  the  commis- 
sion may  determine  the  compensation  which  one  railroad  shall  pay 
to  another  for  the  use  of  cars.  This  is  a  control  over  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "per  diem,"  or  the  amount  of  daily  rental 
paid  by  one  company  to  another  while  the  cars  of  such  company 
are  used  by  the  other  company.  No  subject  in  intercorporate 
relations  has  been  more  acrimoniously  discussed  among  the  rail- 
roads than  this  subject  of  car  rental.  The  importance  of  it  is 
readily  seen  by  considering  the  fact  that  if  the  rental  is  low  there 
is  an  incentive  for  a  railroad  not  to  provide  itself  with  its  own 
cars,  but  to  use  those  of  other  companies ;  whereas  if  it  is  high 
there  is  a  tcndenc}'  to  build  cars  for  the  purpose  of  renting  them 
to  other  companies. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  conducting  transportation 
by  numerous  carriers  is  the  impossibility  of  properly  coordinating 
the  use  of  cars,  and  to  some  extent  the  use  of  locomotives.  Short- 
age of  cars  often  exists  in  one  section  with  surplus  of  cars  in 
others.  There  has  been  no  central  authority  which  could  equal- 
ize conditions.  That  power  is  now  given  to  the  commission  under 
paragraph  (15)  of  section  402;  this  gives  the  commission  power 
to  suspend  all  rules  relating  to  the  movement  and  interchange  of 
cars,  and  to  require  not  only  the  common  use  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives but  also  of  terminals. 

The  effect  is  to  enable  the  equipment  of  the  carriers  to  be 
utilized  in  the  most  effective  manner.  It  is  an  attempt  to  remedy 
the  most  serious  difficulty  in  independent  operation  by  a  multi- 
tude of  carriers.  If  tlie  power  is  exercised  with  intelligence  and 
moderation  it  will  accomplish  almost  as  much  for  effective  opera- 
tion of  railroads  as  any  provision  of  the  Transportation  act.     It 
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is  bound,  liowcvcr,  to  occn.sion  much  complaint,  for  any  cfF'ort  to 
supply  the  shortage  of  equipment  in  one  section  of  the  country  or 
in  one  industry  may  result  in  depriving  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try or  other  industries  of  the  car  supply  which  they  may  require. 

The  exercise  of  this  power  will  undoubtedly  result  in  utilizing 
to  its  fullest  capacity  the  existing  equipment,  with  the  consequent 
result  that  such  vast  sums  will  not  have  to  be  invested  in  equip- 
ment as  would  be  required  if  each  section  of  the  country  were  de- 
pendent for  its  car  supply  upon  the  equipment  of  the  carriers 
serving  that  section. 

One  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  commission  by  section  402 
is  the  power  when  shortage  of  equipment  or  congestion  of  traffic, 
or  other  emergency  requires  immediate  action,  "to  give  directions 
for  preference  or  priority  in  transportation,  embargoes,  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  under  permit,  at  such  time  and  for  such  periods  as 
it  may  determine,"  This  is  a  power  which  is  greater  than  ever 
was  conferred  upon  any  department  of  government  in  time  of 
peace.  In  June  of  this  year  the  commission,  acting  under  this 
authority,  ordered  all  open  top  cars  to  be  sent  to  coal  mines. 
This  resulted  in  depriving  shippers  of  other  commodities  which 
used  such  equipment  of  all  transportation.  The  result  of  the 
order  was  to  put  a  stop  very  largely  to  construction  of  buildings 
and  of  highways  which  required  sand,  gravel,  and  stone — articles 
which  could  be  transported  only  in  open  top  cars.  It  had  a 
i:)aralyzing  effect  upon  many  lines  of  industry.  It  may  be  that 
the  commission  properly  exercised  its  power  because  of  the  great 
urgency  for  the  transportation  of  coal.  It  may  have  been  a  wise 
exercise  of  power  and  have  prevented  greater  suffering  than  would 
have  resulted  from  a  free  use  of  such  cars  for  all  purposes.  The 
point  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the  act  of  the  commission,  but  the  tre- 
mendous power  over  industry  which  was  given  to  the  commission 
by  this  act.  PoAver  over  priority  in  transportation  in  time  of 
war  was  undoubtedly  necessary  in  order  that  the  imperative  needs 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  might  be  met.  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether  such  a  stupendous  power  ought  to  be  conferred  upon  any 
regulating  tribunal  in  time  of  peace.  No  power  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  transfer  the  obligations  of  management  to  a  regulatory 
body  and  to  result  in  tremendous  centralization  of  power  in  a 
governmental  body^ 
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Extension  and  abandonment  of  line. 

During  the  intensive  period  of  railroad  building  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more  ago  many  railroads  were  projected  which  were 
not  required,  with  the  result  that  traffic  which  could  be  handled 
by  one  railroad  was  often  distributed  over  two  or  more,  with  the 
result  that  all  the  competing  lines  were  unnecessarily  handicapped 
in  the  securing  of  adequate  revenue.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act, 
—paragraphs  (19),  (20),  and  (21)  of  Section  402—  no  new  rail- 
road and  no  extension  of  an  existing  railroad  can  be  made  without 
a  certificate  from  the  commission  that  such  railroad  or  extension 
is  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  line  can  be 
abandoned  without  the  consent  of  the  commission. 

Long  and  short  haul  amendment. 

The  principal  cause  of  controversy  over  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads during  the  last  forty  years  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of 
railroads  when  competing  with  other  railroads,  or  with  water 
lines,  to  meet  the  competitive  rate  at  the  competitive  point,  with 
the  consequent  result  that  the  rates  to  the  intermediate  or  non- 
competitive points  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  the  competitive 
points.  This  practice  has  an  economic  justification,  but  that  is 
of  little  consolation  to  a  community  which  sees  freight  passing 
through  destined  for  a  more  distant  point  and  carried  at  a  rate 
often  very  materially  less  than  the  rate  to  an  intermediate  point. 

Under  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  as  amended  in  1910,  de- 
partures from  the  requirements  of  the  rigid  long  and  short  haul 
rule  were  permitted  only  upon  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.     The  commission,  however,  recognized  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  of  a  lower  charge  to  the  more  distant  point  under 
competitive  conditions  and  very  freely  granted  authority  to  meet 
the  competition  without  reducing  intermediate  rates.     The  Trans- 
portation act  (section  406)    is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
contending  forces.     This  has  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
vision which  is  not  clear  and  Avhich  undoubtedly  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.     The  commission  is  given  authority  to  relieve  a 
carrier  from  the  operations  of  the  rigid  long  and  short  haul  sec- 
tion, "but  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  in  this 
proviso  the  commission  shall  not  permit  the  establishment  of  any 
charge  to  or  from  the  more  distant  point  that  is  not  reasonably 
compensatory  for  the  service  performed." 
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What  "reasonably  compensatory"  means  no  one  will  know  until 
the  courts  have  finally  interpreted  the  phrase.  Fortunately,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  a  very  just  appreciation  of 
the  economic  conditions  necessitating  the  lower  charge  to  the  com- 
petitive point,  and  if  the  amendment  can  be  construed  to  recog- 
nize the  continuance  of  competition — and  the  maintenance  of  com- 
petition is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  entire  act — it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  exercise  a  reasonable  and  just  discretion  in 
authorizing  departures  from  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  clause. 

Division  of  rates. 

The  vast  bulk  of  transportation  is  over  more  than  one  rail- 
road. The  rates  are  ordinarily  joint  rates  and  the  division  of  the 
rates  among  the  carriers  rests  upon  agreement  between  them. 
Heretofore  the  commission  has  had  no  power  to  fix  the  proportion 
of  the  revenue  which  should  go  to  the  several  carriers — that  is,  in 
technical  terms,  to  fix  the  divisions,  except  when  the  commission 
established  a  through  route  and  a  joint  rate  and  the  carriers  were 
unable  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  proper  divisions. 

The  Transportation  act  (section  418)  gives  to  the  commission 
power  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  a  carrier, 
to  establish  these  divisions.  Equally  important  with  this  new 
power  is  the  rule  which  Congress  has  laid  down  for  the  commis- 
sion to  follow  in  making  these  divisions.  Paragraph  (6)  pro- 
vides that  the  commission,  in  establishing  divisions,  shall  take 
into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the  fair  return  on  the 
value  of  the  railroad  property  of  the  respective  railroads  as  well 
as  all  the  factors  relating  to  the  relative  cost  of  transportation. 

The  real  significance  of  this  mandate  is  that  it  enables  the  com- 
mission to  carry  out  to  some  extent  the  fundamental  principle 
underlying  the  Transportation  act,  by  enabling  the  commission 
to  transfer  from  the  stronger  lines  to  the  weaker  lines  some  part 
of  their  surplus  earnings,  not,  of  course,  arbitrarily,  but  witliin 
the  terms  of  the  mandate.  For  example,  if  one  of  two  railroads, 
under  the  adjustment  of  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission,  earns 
more  than  a  fair  return  on  its  property  and  the  other  road  earns 
less  than  a  fair  return,  the  commission  must  take  this  fact  into 
consideration.  It  must  also  give  consideration  to  the  relative  cost 
of  operating.  If  it  believes  that  a  carrier  has  not  been  able  by 
private  agreement  to  receive  a  division  of  the  rates  sufficient  to 
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overcome  an}^  greater  cost  of  operation,  as,  for  instance,  if  the 
carrier  is  a  terminal  railroad  it  must  compensate  the  carrier  for 
its  added  cost. 

Poxcer  of  the  comniission  to  establish  minimum  rates. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  act  the  commission  had 
no  power  to  fix  a  definite  rate,  but  merely  power  to  establish  rates 
which  should  be  regarded  by  the  carriers  as  the  maximum  rates. 
In  the  past  the  carriers,  in  fierce  competition  for  traflic,  have 
sometimes  established  rates  which  were  probably  so  low  as  not 
to  pay  out-of-pocket  expenses,  with  the  result  that  a  higher  bur- 
den was  thrown  upon  other  traffic.  Sometimes  in  the  competi- 
tion of  carriers  serving  the  various  ports  from  the  great  grain- 
producing  territories  the  carriers  entered  upon  rate  wars  which 
seriously  affected  the  stability  of  rates.  At  times  the  carriers,  in 
order  to  meet  water  competition,  would  reduce  their  rates  to  the 
competitive  point  to  such  a  basis  as  to  kill  the  boat  lines.  The 
power  to  establish  minimum  rates  was  given  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  these  practices. 

Miscellaneous  provisions. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  Transportation  act  which 
are  of  more  or  less  importance,  but  space  does  not  permit  dis- 
cussion of  these  amendments.  There  are  amendments  dealing  with 
the  limitation  of  time  within  which  actions  may  be  brought  against 
the  Railroad  Administration  and  against  the  carriers;  routing  of 
freight  by  the  commission ;  power  of  the  commission  to  provide 
credit  rules  for  the  collection  of  freight  charges ;  power  of  the 
commission  to  authorize  the  continuance  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Express  Company ;  power  to  simplify  rules  relating  to  filing 
of  rates ;  additional  powers  over  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates;  the  inclusion  of  stockyard  charges  in  the 
through  rate;  limitation  of  the  time  for  the  suspension  of  rate 
schedules ;  encouragement  of  water  transportation ;  power  to  ex- 
amine correspondence  of  the  officers  of  a  carrier;  limitation  of  the 
liability  of  a  rail  carrier  for  loss  by  a  connecting  water  carrier; 
unlawfulness  after  December  31,  1921,  for  any  person  to  hold  the 
position  of  officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier  unless 
authorized  by  the  commission ;  increase  in  the  number  of  commis- 
sioners to  eleven  and  increase  of  salaries  to  $12,000;  additional 
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power  in  prescribing  bills  of  lading;  power  to  compel  the  instal- 
lation of  automatic  train  control  devices. 

Conclusion. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Transportation  act  is  that  it  is 
radically  constructive.  While  there  are  many  corrective  features 
there  are  helpful  features  from  the  point  of  view  of  railroad  oper- 
ations. Its  main  purposes  are  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
roads upon  a  basis  which  will  not  put  too  great  a  burden  upon 
the  users  of  the  railroads,  and  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  such  powers  as  appear  necessary  in  order  to  correct 
the  faults  inherently  arising  in  independently  operated  railroads. 
The  truly  remarkable  thing  is  that  a  comprehensive  and  properly 
articulating  act  has  been  constructed  out  of  two  bills  so  radically 
different  as  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 

The  conciseness  and  clearness  of  the  language  of  the  act  is  no 
less  noteworthy.  There  is  little  ambiguity,  except  perhaps  in  the 
long  and  short  haul  provision,  which  was  intended  to  be  ambigu- 
ous. 

Although  the  act  may  not  fully  solve  the  underlying  problem 
of  the  weak  and  the  strong  railroads,  it  is  a  mighty  step  in  that 
direction  and  subsequent  legislation  will  probably  be  merely  sup- 
plementary. 

Edgar  J.  Rich. 


INTEGRATION  IN  MARKETING 

As  we  look  around  us  today  in  the  wide  field  of  marketing,  we 
see  a  most  confused  mass  of  struggling  marketing  methods.  Any 
student  of  the  marketing  problem  will  agree  that,  at  the  present 
time,  a  most  unfortunate  and  wasteful  amount  of  duplication  and 
friction  exists  in  marketing,  partly  on  account  of  this  chaotic 
condition.  The  old,  smooth  channel  of  distribution  from  manu- 
facturer to  wholesaler,  to  retailer,  has  been  cut  into  and  diverted 
by  chain  stores,  retailers'  buying  exchanges,  and  "direct  market- 
ing" by  manufacturers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "mail-order  house," 
and  a  dozen  variations  of  these  main  types.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions, it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  for  all  industries 
just  what  is  the  best  type  of  marketing  organization  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  welfare.  It  will  be  helpful,  however,  to  an- 
alyze some  of  the  forces  now  at  work  with  the  purpose  of  apprais- 
ing the  apparent  trend  toward  integration  in  marketing. 

Certainly  one  must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  integration 
in  marketing  has  made  some  progress.  Under  existing  conditions, 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  certain  industries  for  such 
marketing  to  increase.  It  behooves  one,  therefore,  to  inquire  what 
are  the  grounds  for  this  tendency  and  whether  they  are  indicative 
of  public  benefit.  These  grounds  I  will  discuss  under  two  heads: 
first,  the  economic  forces,  and  second,  the  unfair  or  uneconomic 
methods  which  sometimes  reinforce  the  more  fundamental  tenden- 
cies. 

The  method,  therefore,  will  be  to  analyze  all  considerable  forces 
tending  toward  integrated  marketing,  and  from  the  nature  of  these 
forces  to  judge  whether  the  result  is  good  for  the  public.  The 
field  covered  will  be  confined  practically  to  the  marketing  of  food 
products  from  manufacturer  to  consumer,  in  which  field  the  whole- 
sale grocer  is  one  of  the  chief  agencies.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  much  of  the  analysis  and  many  of  the  conclusions  will  apply 
to  the  marketing  of  other  products. 

By  "integration  in  marketing"  is  meant  combination  among 
the  separate  marketing  stages  {e.g.,  wholesaling  and  retailing)  or 
any  combination  of  marketing  with  manufacturing  or  extractive 
industry.  There  is  no  necessary  relation  between  such  integra- 
tion and  large-scale  marketing,  but  in  practice  integration  is  so 
often  combined  with  large-scale  marketing  that  frequent  refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  the  latter,  and  a  section  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  advantages  of  large-scale  marketing  of  groceries. 
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Economic  forces  tending  to  integration  in  marketing. 

1.  When  a  commodity  is  distributed  among  very  large  purchas- 
ers, either  those  who  consume  it  as  a  raw  material,  or  who  dis- 
tribute it  at  retail,  there  is  a  tendency  both  to  large-scale  and  to 
integrated  marketing.  For  example,  the  marketing  organization 
for  refined  copper  is  highly  centralized  and  integrated,  and  this  is 
probably  necessary  and  desirable.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  steel. 
Also,  the  growth  of  department  stores  tends  toward  integration 
in  marketing  as  they  have  the  well-known  tendency  to  purchase 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  or  even  to  acquire  their  own  manu- 
facturing plants.  Conversely,  when  the  consumers  or  final  dis- 
tributors are  small  and  scattered,  there  is  less  tendency  to  integra- 
tion and  such  integration  as  exists  under  these  conditions  is  less 
likely  to  be  based  on  sound  economic  grounds. 

2.  When  the  manufacturing  is  highly  concentrated  among  a 
few  large  producers  there  is  not  only  large-scale  marketing  but 
also  there  appears  to  be  some  tendency  toward  integration  in 
marketing.  When  the  manufacturers  are  few,  there  is  less  need 
of  independent  brokers  and  wholesalers  to  combine  and  handle 
their  outputs ;  and  when  they  are  large  and  financially  powerful, 
they  are  able  to  provide  the  capital  and  skill  required  for  suc- 
cessful marketing.  This  tendency  may  be  due  to  the  possession 
of  large  surplus  earnings  which  are  available  for  use  in  extending 
the  position  held  by  the  company  in  the  industry,  especially  when 
this  situation  is  accompanied  by  a  desire  of  the  company  to  in- 
sure a  stable  outlet  for  its  product  or  to  maintain  prices  to  the 
consumer.  The  tendency  may  also  arise  from,  or  be  increased  by, 
the  need  of  introducing  some  new  and  expensive  method  of  market- 
ing which  the  established  marketing  agencies  are  slow  to  adopt. 
All  of  these  conditions  may  be  found  in  the  expansion  of  the  large 
meat  packers  and  oil  refiners  into  the  marketing  field. 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  same  point  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  tendency  to  produce  proprietary  goods,  or  trade-marked  spe- 
cialties, by  individualizing  products  of  manufacturers^  brings  about 
a  type  of  centralization;  for  then  only  one  manufacturer  produces 
the  one  brand  of  corn  flakes  or  toothpaste. 

It  is  noted  that  the  tendency  to  centralization  of  marketing, 
insofar  as  based  upon  centralized  manufacturing,  may  increase 
the  field  of  monopoly,  since  one  or  more  manufacturers  having 
monopoly  power,  by  acquiring  the  wholesale  distribution  of  this 
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product  may  eliminate  the  competition  which  exists  among  inde- 
pendent wholesalers  and  increase  the  average  spread  between  the 
f.o.b.  factory  price  and  the  price  to  the  retailer.  Moreover,  the 
acquisition  may  be  accompanied  by  economic  waste  through  the 
encouragement  of  overgrown  manufacturing  units  and  excessive 
advertising  campaigns  {e.g.,  meat  packers). 

3.  The  marketing  of  goods  which  are  heavily,  though  not  ex- 
cessively, advertised  tends  to  become  integrated.  Many  advertising 
campaigns  of  the  present  day  are  highly  expensive  and  mean  a 
great  overhead  which  must  be  compensated  by  a  large  volume  of 
sales.  The  manufacturer  who  is  sinking  great  sums  in  advertising 
insists  that  the  commodity  in  question  must  be  pushed  by  the  dis- 
tributor, as  over  against  other  commodities,  and  this  he  sometimes 
feels  no  one  who  is  engaged  in  distributing  numerous  competing 
lines  can  do.  He  is  therefore  prone  to  take  a  hand  himself,  and 
even  to  "go  direct"  to  the  retailer  or  consumer.  At  least  he  puts 
his  "specialty"  salesmen,  or  "detail  men"  in  the  field  and  thus 
drives  the  entering  wedge  for  direct  marketing.  He  has  expended 
hundreds-of-thousands  or  even  millions  in  advertising,  and  he  de- 
sires to  secure  all  the  profit  that  there  may  be  on  his  goods  as 
sold  to  the  consumer.  He  desires  to  prevent  price-cutting,  and, 
in  short,  he  seeks  to  keep  his  hands  upon  his  goods  until  they  are 
finally  disposed  of. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  the  advertising  factor  is  the  multi- 
plication of  specialties.  Numerous  new  trade-marked  articles  and 
branded  goods  are  constantly  being  put  upon  the  market,  and  as 
the  new  lines  come  out  each  requires  a  special  advertising  cam- 
paign and  special  pushing  with  the  trade  in  order  to  get  its  place 
in  the  already  long  list  of  similar  goods,  which  have  a  different 
colored  label  or  a  slight  difference  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name. 
The  jobber  or  retailer  may  not  see  the  need  for  pushing  the  new 
brand  of  underwear,  or  canned  peaches,  and  therefore  the  manu- 
facturer goes  "direct,"  and  integration  in  marketing  results. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal,  goods  which  have  a  high  specific 
value  are  more  likely  to  be  handled  by  an  integrated  marketing 
organization,  for  here  the  freight  cuts  little  figure,  and  the  econ- 
omies which  arise  from  distributing  by  carload  to  local  jobbing 
centers  are  less  important.  Illustrations  may  be  found  in  mail- 
order houses  and  "direct  selling"  by  manufacturers. 
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6.  Some  commodities  in  tlicir  marketing  require  special  service 
to  the  consumer,  as,  for  example,  such  machinery  as  t3'pewritcrs 
and  phonographs.  These  goods  have  to  be  demonstrated  and  kept 
in  repair,  and  here  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  is  such  that 
he  Avill  probably  sooner  or  later  take  over  the  marketing  of  his 
product.  This  may  result  in  a  really  better  service  to  consum- 
ers, and  if  so  is  a  public  benefit. 

7.  The  development  of  aggregations  of  interrelated  lines  of 
goods  has  been  a  factor  making  for  both  large-scale  and  integrated 
marketing.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  larger  meat  packers,  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  sporting  goods  stores,  depart- 
ment stores,  and  others.  Either  because  of  (a)  conditions  in 
production  such  as  integration  or  utilization  of  by-products,  or 
because  of  (b)  a  grouping  of  interrelated  wants  by  consumers, 
a  tendency  exists  in  such  cases  toward  unification  in  the  market- 
ing of  groups  of  products.  Often  this  gives  rise  to  large-scale 
marketing,  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  various  products 
have  been  separately  marketed  through  independent  wholesale  and 
retail  agencies,  a  centralization  or  integration  also  results.  This 
may  be  because  Avholesalers  are  organized  to  handle  the  various 
products  separately.  Of  course,  such  a  movement  may  mean  real 
economy  or  it  may  represent  an  application  of  mere  acquisitive 
power  and  "full  line  forcing."  The  development  of  marketing  by 
the  large  meat  packers  illustrates  all  these  aspects.  They  have 
combined  hundreds  of  products,  both  b^'-products  and  others, 
partly  because  of  joint  production,  partly  because  of  economies 
found  in  large  volume  of  manufacture  and  transportation,  and 
partly  because  of  a  desire  among  consumers  to  buy  complementary 
or  interrelated  goods  from  a  single  source,  e.g.,  groceries,  butter, 
eggs,  and  meats.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  has  been  an 
important  matter  in  foreign  trade,  and  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
for  export  combinations  lies  in  their  ability  to  supply  a  full  line 
of  goods  and  services. 

8.  Economies  within  the  marketing  process  may  sometimes  be 
gained  by  large-scale,  integrated  methods,  and  the  possibility  of 
such  economies  constitutes  a  normal  economic  force  making  for 
the  spread  of  such  methods.  These  economies  appear  in  the  tech- 
nique of  accounting,  salesmanship,  credits,  and  collections,  etc. 
They  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  growth  of  "chain  stores" 
and  the  recent  formation  of  such  marketing  "trusts"  as  the 
United  Retail  Stores  Corporation,     This  organization  is  a  com- 
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bination  of  "chains"  of  retail  stores  (candy,  cigars,  groceries,  dry 
goods,  etc.),  a  mail-order  house,  and  factories,  embracing  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company  and  Montgomery  Ward  and  Co. 
Most  of  the  foregoing  factors  or  forces  are  not  socially  harm- 
ful in  their  results.  Some  are  economically  good,  as  a  general 
rule  (6,  7,  8)  ;  others  are  dangerous  at  times  (2,  4,  7)  ;  while 
others  are  a  matter  of  indifference  (1,  3,  5).  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  methods  or  practices  in  use  in  the  marketing 
of  food  products  which  are  of  more  doubtful  desirability. 

Unfair  or  uneconomic  methods  tending  to  integration  in  marketing. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  such  methods  or  practices  now 
common  in  marketing  which  tend  to  integi-ation  are  as  follows : 

1.  Excessive  advertising.  Surely  in  these  days  of  paper  short- 
age, a  line  can  be  drawn  between  reasonable  advertising,  which 
has  an  economic  justification  and  is  in  the  public  interest,  and 
such  advertising  as  is  excessive  and  uneconomic — is,  in  short, 
wasteful  and  unjust  to  the  public.  Surely  no  good  interest  is 
served  when  a  concern  takes  a  double  page  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  in  two  colors  displays  the  picture  of  a  plate  of 
ham  and  eggs.  It  is  hard  for  the  thoughtful  consumer  to  restrain 
himself  when  confronting  such  waste.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
sort  of  advertising  is  purely  acquisitive;  and,  as  already  indi- 
cated, it  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  tending  toward  integrated 
marketing. 

2.  The  discriminating  quantity  discount,  and  other  "inside 
prices."  Aside  from  advertising,  one  of  the  strong  factors  tend- 
ing toward  integration  and  large-scale  marketing,  is  the  practice 
of  making  various  special  reductions  in  price  to  favored  buyers. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  element  in  the  marketing 
structure,  and — again  aside  from  matters  connected  with  adver- 
tising— is,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  chief  cause  of  friction 
among  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  today.  Retail- 
ers hear  that  some  wholesaler  or  manufacturer  has  been  making 
special  prices  to  the  large  buyer,  perhaps  a  chain  store  system. 
They  get  together  and  form  a  cooperative  buying  "exchange." 
The  jobber  learns  that  the  manufacturer  is  giving  the  jobber's 
discount  to  some  large  retail  concern  or  perhaps  a  chain  of  stores, 
and  endeavors  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  Of  course  the  result  is  dis- 
crimination; lower  prices  are  made  to  particular  buyers,  and  the 
seller  has  to  make  his  profit  from  other  buyers  who  are  not  thus 
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favored,  whicli  but  increases  the  discrimination.  Unreasonable 
"cash  discounts"  are  given,  commissions  are  "split,"  and  "free 
deals"  put  on,  with  the  result  that  confusion  and  friction  reign ; 
and,  out  of  it  all,  the  big  retail  buyer  tends  to  emerge  along  with 
the  big  and  financially  powerful  manufacturer.  The  whole  process 
looks  toward  monopoly. 

Obviously,  too,  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  generalized ;  for  if 
quantity  discounts  are  given  to  everyone  they  lose  their  "pulling 
power."  A  sound  test  of  the  desirability  of  such  things  lies  in  the 
question:  "Can  everybody  do  it.'^"  The  quantity-discount  sys- 
tem, as  at  present  used,  fails  to  meet  this  test. 

Of  course,  the  quantity  discount  may  be  made  on  sound  eco- 
nomic grounds  when  and  to  the  extent  that  purchasing  in  large 
quantities  means  a  service  rendered  and  a  saving  to  the  seller.  No 
harm  comes  from  this,  and  what  has  just  been  said  does  not  apply 
to  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  large  buyer  ordinarily  has  to  have 
larger  storage,  etc.,  to  handle  his  larger  purchases,  thus  increas- 
ing his  capital  or  expense,  and  consequently  he  perhaps  does  not 
receive  any  larger  net  profit  on  investment  than  the  smaller  buyer. 
More  than  this,  he  generally  depends  considerably  for  apparent 
reduction  in  prices  upon  a  reduction  in  service  given,  he  cuts 
out  the  service  rendered  by  the  wholesaler's  salesmen  and  the 
credit  and  delivery  service  of  the  retailer. 

Particularly  aggravating  to  the  jobber,  and  destructive  of  sys- 
tem in  marketing,  is  the  practice  among  some  manufacturers  of 
giving  the  regular  jobber's  discount — say  10  per  cent—to  buying 
organizations  which  do  not  give  the  service  that  the  jobber  does.^ 
This  is  virtually  an  "inside  price."  We  find  this  a  factor  in  the 
growth  of  chain  stores  and  retailers'  buying  exchanges. 

3.  Specialty  salesmen  and  "drop  shipments.''  The  use  of  "spe- 
cialty men"  by  manufacturers,  especially  if  accompanied  by  the 
practice  of  making  so-called  "drop  shipments,"  i.e.,  shipments 
made  by  manufacturers  direct  to  retailers,  but  billed  through 
wholesalers,  probably  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  tending  toward 
integration  in  marketing.  The  manufacturer  who  sends  out  his 
own  salesmen,  if  they  take  orders,  is  on  the  way  to  "direct  market- 

1  The  jobber  maintains  a  force  of  salesmen  who  render  a  valuable  service 
especially  valuable  to  the  manufacturer,  and  assume  important  credit  func- 
tions. 
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ing"   even    thougli   the   goods   may   more   or  less   nominally   pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  jobber, 

4.  Fun-line  forcing.  As  already  observed  the  production  of 
numerous  more  or  less  related  lines  of  products  tends  toward  in- 
tegration in  marketing.  It  may  lead  to  the  practice  of  "full-line 
forcing."  The  manufacturer  who  produces  and  advertises  a  list 
of  commodities  naturally  desires  to  have  the  distributor  handle 
his  whole  line  of  products.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  a  distributive 
mechanism  which  perhaps  pushes  his  canned  fruit  but  not  his 
package  coffee.  Regardless  of  economy,  he  therefore  tends  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  more  or  less  centralized  marketing 
organization  which  will  handle  his  whole  line. 

5.  The  manufacturer's  guarantee  against  decline  in  price.  It 
is  the  practice  of  manufacturers  of  some  grocery  products,  such 
as  canned  milk  and  soap,  to  guarantee  compensation  to  the  whole- 
saler for  an}^  decline  in  price  during  a  period  following  a  purchase. 
In  the  first  place,  only  the  larger  and  financially  powerful  manu- 
facturers can  afford  to  take  this  risk,  and  the  guarantee  has  been 
used  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  get  trade  away  from  weaker  competitors. 
In  the  second  place,  the  guarantee  amounts  to  an  assumption  by 
the  manufacturer  of  a  part  of  the  wholesaler's  proper  risk,  with 
the  result  that  the  latter's  independence  is  decreased.  It  amounts 
to  taking  away  one  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  wholesaler,  and 
tends  to  reduce  him  to  the  status  of  manufacturer's  agent.  To 
be  sure,  many  jobbers  desire  this  guarantee,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  realize  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  practice.^  Finally  the 
manufacturers  who  guarantee  prices  commonly  exercise  a  con- 
trol over  the  price  of  their  pi'oducts  which  may  increase  monopoly 
if  such  power  exists. 

6.  Maintenance  of  resale  price.  The  practice  of  manufactur- 
ers refusing  to  sell  to  wholesalers  who  do  not  maintain  a  resale 
price  fixed  by  them,  is  to  be  condemned  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  but  here  we  are  concerned  only  with  its  effect  upon  con- 
centration in  marketing.  Like  the  guarantee  against  decline,  it 
causes  some  tendency  toward  integration  by  diminishing  the  whole- 
saler's independence,  as  it  virtually  makes  him  a  mere  manufac- 
turer's  agent  for  the   commodity   concerned.     The  practice  also 

2  I  believe  they  are  generally  the  smaller  or  weaker  concerns. 
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works    indirectly   by    encouraging   excessive    advertising    and    the 
multiplication  of  specialties.^ 

7.  Inequalit]!  in  mary'ins,  and  '''leaders^  In  closing  this  list, 
perhaps  I  should  mention  one  factor  which  may  or  may  not  be  un- 
fair and  uneconomic.  This  is  the  inequality  in  margins  of  profit 
which  exists  in  the  various  items  handled  by  any  wholesaler  or 
retailer.  For  instance,  take  the  well-knowii  case  of  sugar,  which 
is,  as  a  rule,  handled  without  net  profit  by  the  grocery  trade.  In 
most  branches  of  distribution  some  products  show  a  wide  margin 
of  profit,  while  others  show  small  margins,  and  still  others  a  loss. 
This  is  on  the  whole  not  a  healthful  condition,  and  its  connection 
witli  the  movement  toward  integration  or  large-scale  marketing  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  this  inequality  appears  to  be  increased  by 
the  operation  of  chain  stores,  department  stores,  mail-order 
houses,  etc.  Such  distributive  agencies  depend  largely  upon 
"leaders."  They  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  inside 
prices,  on  quantity  discounts,  and  the  price-cutting  tactics  which 
usually  accompany  these  things.  Thus  Ave  see  that  the  in- 
equality in  margins  referred  to  is  closely  connected  with  unfair  or 
uneconomic  methods.     In  the  long  run,  the  public  is  not  benefited. 

Summary  criticism. 

The  whole  list  of  unfair  or  uneconomic  methods  which  tend 
toward  integration  may  all  be  summed  up  under  the  head  of  dis- 
crimination. Special  favors  are  extended  or  special  services  re- 
quired, and  one  group  of  purchasers  is  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
another,  with  the  result  that  the  favored  ones  survive.  The  meth- 
ods cannot  be  generalized.  They  are  acquisitive.  They  are  not 
methods  which  result  in  public  benefit. 

More  than  this,  of  the  entire  list  of  forces,  tendencies,  or  meth- 
ods thus  far  referred  to,  few  seem  to  show  any  net  advantage  to 
the  public.  This  is  true,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy 
in  marketing,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  desirabil- 
ity of  the  tendencies  themselves.  The  integrated  handling  of  such 
products  as  copper  appears  to  be  economical,  and  the  large  re- 
tail organizations  like  the  department  stores  have  found  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  normal  marketing  system.  Integration,  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  introduction  of  expensive  but  economical 

3  See    discussion    in    Proceedings    of    the    American    Economic    Association 
(1915),  where  the  writer  enlarges  upon  these  points. 
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marketing  methods,  may  be  beneficial.  Also  the  large  manufac- 
turing establishment  and  centralized  production  in  manufacturing 
are  desirable  up  to  a  certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  location 
of  the  point  beyond  which  large  scale  becomes  monopoly,  or  the 
wastes  of  oversize  begin  to  counter-balance  the  advantages  of 
large-scale  methods.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  largeness  of  the  demand 
of  consumers,  or  of  the  output  of  manufacturers  goes  any  great 
way  toward  explaining  such  tendencies  to  integrated  or  large- 
scale  marketing  as  are  now  under  discussion.  Indeed,  it  was  with 
the  growth  of  manufacturing  economy  after  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion that  the  regular  chain  of  distributors,  including  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  developed,  and  most  manufacturers,  especially  of 
staple  commodities,  find  it  profitable  to  market  their  products  in 
the  regular  way.  Probably  over  90  per  cent  of  the  volume  of 
distribution  of  food  products  goes  through  the  "regular"  channel. 

As  to  the  advertising  factor,  enough  has  been  said  already  to 
indicate  the  reasons  why  we  must  conclude  that  advertising  is 
sometimes  overdone,  and  that  it  and  the  tendency  toward  inte- 
grated marketing  which  it  causes,  represent  economic  waste.  The 
economies  in  marketing  which  are  attributed  to  excessive  adver- 
tising, mostl}^  simmer  down  to  the  argument  that  volume  of  sales 
is  increased,  thus  reducing  the  unit  cost  of  distribution.  When  it 
is  remembered,  however,  that  this  increase  in  volume  is  ordinarily 
at  the  expense  of  greatly  increased  waste  of  competition,  it  would 
seem  that  the  alleged  economy  in  marketing  is  not  one  which  re- 
sults in  benefit  to  the  public.  It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  pass  along  to  the  consumer  a  saving  in  marketing  ex- 
pense which  might  come  from  advertising,  even  if  one  existed. 

Certainly  the  multiplication  of  new  lines  which  is  so  potent  in 
causing  manufacturers  to  go  "direct,"  is  overdone  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public,  and  instead  of  leading  to  economy  in  market- 
ing, the  result  is  a  multiplication  of  marketing  agencies  which  is 
wasteful  and  increases  the  total  expense  of  getting  the  total  sup- 
ply of  a  given  kind  of  commodity  on  the  market. 

The  specialties  of  high  specific  value  which  are  sold  over  wide 
territories  by  centralized  marketing  methods,  are  not  put  in  the 
consumer's  hands  any  more  economically  thereby,  since  the  rea- 
son for  centralization  in  their  marketing  lies  in  their  relatively 
high  price  and  the  wide  margin  of  profit  that  is  made  on  them. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  economy  but  a  matter  of  profit  for  the 
distributor. 
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It  is  probably  true  that  integrated  marketing  of  certain  pro- 
ducts which  require  special  demonstration  and  service,  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  large-scale  marketing. 

The  use  of  specialty  salesmen  by  manufacturers  is,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  partly  good  and  partly  bad.  Such  sales- 
men sometimes  render  a  real  service  in  demonstrating  goods;  but 
often  they  represent  a  duplication  of  effort  Avhich  is  accentuated 
when  the  product  concerned  already  has  "100  per  cent  distribu- 
tion," that  is,  one  which  every  retailer  knows  and  has  to  carry 
to  meet  consumer's  demands.  In  large  measure  the  expense  of 
such  salesmen  is  to  be  regarded  from  the  public  standpoint  as 
excessive  advertising  and  is  purely  acquisitive. 

Whether  the  great  marketing  "chains"  mean  a  real  permanent 
economy,  is  still  an  open  question.  The  competition  which  they 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  regular  marketing  agencies  is 
having  an  important  effect  in  forcing  the  adoption  of  more  effi- 
cient methods  by  those  agencies,  as,  for  example,  in  causing  re- 
tail grocery  stores  to  offer  a  5  per  cent  discount  to  customers  who 
buy  on  a  "cash  and  carry"  basis,  and  in  making  the  wholesaler 
more  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  regular  retailer.  Also  the 
new  organizations  are  to  some  extent  educating  consumers  to  use 
more  economical  buying  methods.  But  when  these  results  are  ac- 
complished, there  will  remain  such  questions  as :  Can  remote  cor- 
porate management  be  as  efficient  as  close  individual  initiative  in 
marketing?  Are  the  wastes  of  competition  not  increased  by  dupli- 
cation of  stores  and  advertising?  Is  there  not  danger  of  mo- 
nopoly? It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of  the  progress  of  the 
new  organizations  is  due  to  merely  acquisitive  power. 

Analysis  of  certain  concrete  cases  of  integrated  marketing. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  concerns  conditions  associated 
with  integrated  marketing,  rather  than  the  economy  within  the 
marketing  process.  Let  us  pass  to  the  more  direct  argument 
which  will  take  up  economy  within  the  marketing  operation  it- 
self, aside  from  any  question  of  the  character  of  the  commodity 
and  manufacturing  technique,  etc.  Let  us  take  things  as  they 
are,  without  regard  to  cause,  tendencies,  or  the  question  of  what 
things  ought  to  be. 

Certain  types  of  direct  selling  by  manufacturers  or  growers 
may  be  briefly  considered.     For  example,  there  are  certain  manu- 
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facturcrs  who  differ  from  the  majority  in  not  using  the  services 
of  the  broker  and  wholesaler,  and  in  going  direct  to  the  retailer 
or  even  to  the  consumer  in  some  cases.  In  the  food  distributing 
industry,  one  thinks  of  Heinz  and  the  National  Biscuit  Company. 
Such  concerns  produce  commodities  of  high  specific  value ;  they 
handle  many  lines,  more  or  less  related ;  and  are  heavy  advertisers. 
Their  motives  are  threefold :  ( 1 )  They  feel  that  they  can  push 
their  particular  trade-marked  specialties  better  than  middlemen 
who  handle  competing  goods,  and  can  do  better  work  in  the  way 
of  creating  a  demand.  (2)  They  feel  that  the  jobber  or  the  re- 
tailer is  too  unwilling  to  handle,  or  at  least  to  push,  a  complete 
line  of  their  products.  (3)  They  desire  to  prevent  price-cutting. 
Closely  related  to  all  three  of  these  points,  and  to  the  whole  situ- 
ation, is  their  desire  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  advertising.  Quan- 
tit}^  discounts  and  full-linc-forcing  tactics  have  been  used.  None 
of  these  motives  or  factors  in  the  situation  represents  a  benefit  to 
the  public.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  class  of  direct  distributors 
feel  that  they  do  their  distributing  any  more  cheaply  than  they 
could  through  the  so-called  regular  channel.  However  that  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  to  do  the  same  work  that  the 
regular  middle-man  would  do  for  them,  and  I  am  informed  that 
all  the  products  of  the  Heinz  Company  are  handled  through 
branch  houses  before  getting  to  the  retailer.  Above  all,  their 
goods  reach  the  consumer  no  cheaper  than  similar  goods  which 
flow  through  the  regular  channels. 

A  similar  instance  of  direct  marketing,  but  which  has  other  ele- 
ments is  illustrated  by  the  larger  meat  packers  in  their  distribu- 
tion of  grocery  products — now  abandoned  under  the  terms  of  a 
consent  decree.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  usual  methods  of  the 
specialty  manufacturer,  there  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  adver- 
tising element,  and  a  large  use  of  the  discriminatory,  "inside- 
price"  methods,  and  of  "full-line  forcing."  The  "free  deal"  was 
abused  and  the  appeal  to  the  houscAvife  to  keep  an  "Oval  Label 
Shelf,"  etc.,  was  backed  by  pressure  to  induce  the  retailer  to 
carry  not  only  canned  meats  and  lard,  but  also  corn  flakes  and 
pancake  flour  of  the  same  brand.  Discriminations  in  transporta- 
tion also  entered  into  the  situation;  and  there  has  been  what  may 
be  called  "unfair  costing."  Whenever  a  large  line  of  goods  is  put 
out  by  a  single  concern,  especially  when  there  is  an  element  of 
joint  costs,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  tendency  to  cut  prices  on  some 
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particular  product  v.hich  it  may  be  desired  to  push,  and  to  justify 
the  cut  by  charging  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  cost  to  some 
other  product. 

An   examination   of   the   packers'   marketing   organization   will 
show  that  they  duplicate,  step  by  step,  exactly  the  links  in  the 
chain  whith  characterize  the  "regular"  distributive  system.     The 
goods   are   shipped   in   carloads    to   branch   houses,   which    corre- 
spond  to   the   wholesalers'   warehouses,   and    from   there    are   dis- 
tributed in  less  than  carload  lots  to  retailers  in  the  same  way  that 
the  wholesaler  operates.     In  the  place  of  the  wholesaler  himself, 
we  have  the  branch-house  manager,  who  directs  the  operation  of 
a  force  of  salesmen  in  the  same  way  that  the  independent  jobber 
does.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  so  far  as   the  actual  cost 
of  distribution  is  concerned,  the  two  would  be  similar.     It  will  be 
observed,   however,   that    there    are    several   points    at   which    the 
packers'   method    tends   to   be   less   economical   than   the    regular 
method.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  dependence  upon  the  hired 
man,  as  over  against  the  vital,  personal  interest  of  the  owner.     In 
the  second  place,  there  is  the  enormous  overhead  attendant  upon 
the  attempt  to  supervise  efficiently  a  worldwide  organization,  not 
merely  of  selling,  but  of  manufacturing  as  well.     A  part  of  this 
overhead    consists    of   inflated    advertising    expenditure    which    is 
largely  "institutional"  in  character  and  cannot  be  defended  either 
on  the  ground  of  economy  or  of  educating  the  public  to  the  use 
of  new  products.     It  may  be  argued  that  the  large  scale  on  which 
the  packer  does  business  enables  him  to  reduce  his  overhead  ex- 
penses per  unit,  but  this  is  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse.     The 
packer's  overhead  expense  has  to  be  justified  first.     It  seems  clear 
that  the  losses  attending  such  integration  in  marketing  must  off- 
set  much   of  the  undoubted  economy   in   manufacturing,   and   it 
seems  that  the  real  reason  for  the  integration  lies  in  the  lust  for 
power  and  prestige  coupled  with  larger  total  profits.     That  the 
public  could  get  its  meat  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  with  less  integra- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  smaller  packers  (in- 
cluding Cudahy),  Avho  do  not  practice  much  if  any  integration  in 
marketing,  thrive,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  big  packers  have 
to  maintain  an  elaborate  system  of  branch  house  distribution. 

This  leads  finally  to  the  point  that  such  organizations  as  the 
packers'  illustrate  the  danger  of  monopoly  which  arises  in  con- 
nection with  the  tendency  to  centralized  marketing. 
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Certain  fruitgrowers'  associations  illustrate  another  type  of  in- 
tegrated marketing,  notably  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change. It  will  be  noted  that  these  organizations  are  admitted  to 
be  chief!}'  and  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  growers,  and  a  study 
of  the  reasons  for  their  existence  indicates  this  to  be  true.  Of 
course  this  does  not  mean  that  such  organizations  are  undesir- 
able ;  the  only  point  is  that  they  aim  to  secure  for  the  growers  a 
part  of  the  profits  which  commission  men  and  others  had  for- 
merly secured.  Moreover,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  sells  through  the  regular  channel 
of  jobber  and  retailer.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  exchange 
are  a  better  grading  of  the  product,  better  information  as  to 
markets,  and  a  lower  freight  charge  obtained  through  the  pool- 
ing of  their  product.  These  things  are  all  desirable  and  beneficial 
to  the  grower ;  they  are  not  harmful  to  the  public.  Indeed,  there 
is  probably  a  balance  in  favor  of  such  organizations,  although 
their  net  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  product  may  be  questioned, 
and  more  than  questioned  in  the  case  of  such  concerns  as  the 
"pools"  of  raisins,  lima  beans,  and  nuts  which  have  shown  monopo- 
listic tendencies. 

As  to  the  mail-order  house,  I  would  simply  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  sells  chiefly  in  small  towns  where  the  stores  do  not 
carry  varied  and  up-to-date  stocks.  Here  the  mystery  of  the 
thing  makes  its  strongest  appeal  and  the  methods  of  the  local  re- 
tailers are  unsatisfactory.  The  transportation  cost  is  such  that 
the  regular  channel  is  not  threatened  seriously  from  this  direc- 
tion. In  any  case,  these  houses  are  forced  to  operate  branch 
houses  and  break  and  reassemble  orders,  thus  performing  the  whole- 
saler's and  retailer's  functions.  According  to  the  best  informa- 
tion I  have,  the  expenses  of  the  mail-order  house  are  approxi- 
mately 22  per  cent  of  the  sales,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  com- 
bined expenses  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  (6.5  per  cent 
plus  16  per  cent,  based  on  retail  sales). 

Direct  buying  by  retailers'  exchanges  and  chain  stores  Is  an 
important  factor  in  the  existing  tendency  toward  integrated  mar- 
keting of  groceries.  In  this  type  of  marketing  organization,  the 
functions  of  at  least  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  are  combined. 
The  chief  motive  back  of  such  organizations  is  either  the  desire 
to  secure  inside  prices  on  quantity  purchases  or  to  push  some 
advertised  branded  commodity.     Both  motives  are  connected  with 
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acquisitive  gain  for  some  particular  business  concern,  rather  than 
with  a  public  benefit.  Other  factors  in  the  situation  are  economy 
in  advertising  and  in  credits  and  collections,  and  the  adoption  of 
better  selling  methods.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  chain 
store  systems,  directed  from  above  by  able  organizations,  are 
highly  efficient  in  handling  particular  business  problems,  notably 
those  of  credits  and  salesmanship.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  organizations  merely  take  over  the  jobber's 
job:  they  do  not  get  rid  of  it.  They  combine  the  retailer's 
troubles  with  the  costs  and  risks  of  the  wholesaler.  Furthermore, 
they  have  to  place  dependence  upon  numerous  hired  managers,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  they  can  overcome  this  disadvantage,  no 
matter  how  cleverly  systems  of  profit-sharing,  bonuses,  etc.,  are 
utilized.  Again,  regarded  as  retailers,  they  generally  have  no 
choice  in  the  line  of  commodities  sold,  and  in  confining  themselves 
to  pushing  any  given  lines,  they  lose  the  advantage  of  bargaining 
among  a  wide  range  of  producers.  They  are  likely  to  get  into  a 
rut.  Finally,  as  wholesalers  their  field  may  be  so  limited  as  to 
prevent  important  economies,  this  being  especially  true  of  cooper- 
ative buying  organizations  among  retailers.  The  greatest  suc- 
cess among  chain-store  systems  may  be  anticipated  in  the  case 
of  those  which  deal  in  branded,  advertised  goods,  as  shoes,  cigars, 
etc.  They  will  undoubtedly^  force  retailers  to  adopt  more  eco- 
nomical methods,  and  perhaps  bring  about  an  extension  of  the 
so-called  "four-square  plan"  with  its  differentiation  in  prices  be- 
tween cash  and  credit  business. 

No  normal  tendency  to  large  scale  marketing. 

The  forces  thus  far  described  indicate  that  in  large  part  the 
various  phases  of  integi'ated  marketing  and  direct  selling  of  food 
products,  are  not  of  benefit  to  the  public,  and  lead  to  waste  and 
disorganization  in  marketing  machinery.  Incidentally  the  analy- 
sis has  indicated  that  many  of  the  forces  making  for  integra- 
tion and  large  scale  in  marketing  are  not  beneficial.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  remains :  is  there  any  positive  force  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  marketing  which  makes  for  large-scale  organization.'* 
We  know  that  in  many  lines  of  manufacturing,  there  are  econ- 
omies to  be  gained  by  producing  on  a  larger  scale,  and  if  inte- 
gration is  a  means  of  attaining  large-scale  production  it  is  there- 
fore to  that  extent  desirable.     Insofar  as  most  food  products  are 
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coiK'erned,  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  food  pro- 
ducts referred  to  are  such  as  are  handled  by  wholesale  grocers, 
namely  those  that  are  not  highly  perishable  and  can  be  trans- 
ported and  stored.  With  such  products  the  merely  mercantile 
problems  of  buying,  carrying,  and  selling  are  decisive.  When, 
however,  the  technique  of  the  ph^'sical  problems  of  handling,  re- 
working, or  delivery  become  decisive,  a  ditFerent  answer  may  be 
made.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  milk  it  appears  that  process- 
ing, manufacture,  and  delivery  are  so  important  that  the  large- 
scale  operations  are  more  economical,  and  perhaps  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  wholesaling  of  fresh  meats. 

In  the  first  place,  in  marketing  most  food  products,  only  a 
small  amount  of  fixed  capital  is  required.  The  wholesale  grocer, 
or  any  other  distributor  who  does  the  work  of  a  wholesale  grocer, 
only  requires  a  vvarehouse,  office  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  a 
few  trucks,  to  perform  his  function.  Not  onl}^  is  the  expense  of 
these  items  of  investment  relativelj'  small  as  compared  with  sales 
but  they  do  not  remain  "fixed."  They  vary  with  the  volume  of 
business  done.  The  little  wholesale  grocer  requires  only  a  little 
warehouse  and  a  single  truck.  If  he  grows  bigger,  he  rents  a 
larger  warehouse  and  buys  additional  trucks. 

It  follows  that  the  item  of  "fixed  charges"  is  relatively  small  in 
the  marketing  of  food  products.  Bonds  are  rarely,  if  ever  is- 
sued ;  the  chief  item  of  interest  is  that  paid  on  loans  from  banks, 
which  vary  with  the  amount  of  business  done.  INIuch  the  same 
may  be  said  of  taxes.     Advertising  is  almost  negligible. 

Management  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  wholesaler's  econ- 
omy. Close  attention  to  numerous  details  is  required.  There  is 
little  bu3'ing  of  large  quantities  to  be  held  for  speculative  gains. 
The  volume  of  business  which  will  take  the  entire  attention  of  an 
ordinary  manager  is  accordingly  not  one  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  large-scale  operations  of  a  railway  system  or  a  steel 
company.  To  be  sure,  an  efficient  man  can  handle  a  bigger  whole- 
sale grocery  business  than  can  an  inefficient  one ;  but  the  limits  are 
much  more  narrow  than  in  manufacturing  and  transportation,  and 
the  more  efficient  man  demands  a  higher  salaz'y,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant percentage  of  the  total  expenses. 

It  seems  that  the  small  dealer  has  all  the  advantages  as  to  se- 
curing the  same  rate  of  profit  that  the  large  one  has.  Ordinarily, 
in  buying  by  the  carload,  the  jobbers  secure  as  low  a  price  as  can 
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be  obtained,  barring  discrimination.  In  other  words,  the  carload 
is  the  unit,  and  the  little  jobber  who  buys  one  carload,  can  buy 
as  cheaply  as  the  big  one  who  buys  ten.  One  chief  factor  to  be 
considered  is  the  salesman.  The  operations  of  the  salesman  in 
any  given  marketing  territory  appear  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  size  of  the  firm  for  which  he  works,  or  the  total  volume  of 
sales  of  that  firm.  The  only  doubt  here  lies  in  the  question  as 
to  how  many  salesmen  can  be  most  economically  utilized  by  the 
given  manager.  It  would  seem  theoretically  that  a  house  which 
employed  a  skilled  manager,  whose  time  would  be  entirely  taken 
up  with  more  general  questions  of  policy,  and  who  directed  the 
operations  of  a  group  of  salesmen,  would  be  more  efficient  in 
the  sense  of  having  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  than  a  very  small  one, 
whose  manager  had  to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  calling  on  the 
trade.  Such  a  house  would  be  very  small — probably  with  annual 
sales  of  $500,000  or  less.  It  is  true  that  such  extremely  small 
houses  thrive,  and  sometimes  grow  larger,  but  this  appears  to  be 
due  generally  to  the  expenditure  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
effort  by  the  proprietor. 

The  conclusion  is  that,  in  the  grocery  business,  within  a  very 
wide  range,  a  similar  rate  of  expense  and  similar  rate  of  profit 
are  secured  by  both  big  and  little  concerns.  It  is  to  be  empha- 
sized that  what  is  referred  to  here  is  the  rate  of  profit.  Of  course, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  total  profit  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
concern,  but,  while  that  may  make  the  little  concern  desire  to  be- 
come big,  it  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  effi- 
ciency or  with  the  question  of  prices  to  the  public. 

If  one  wants  concrete  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  one  only  has  to  look  around  to  see  it  on  all  sides.  Per- 
haps 50  per  cent  of  the  meat  packers'  business  is  marketing,  and 
here  we  find  that  the  relatively  small  and  simple  organization  ap- 
pears to  make  as  good  profits  as  the  large  and  complex  one.  Also, 
within  the  grocery  business,  it  may  easily  be  proved  that  the  rela- 
tively small  establishments  make  as  high  a  rate  of  profit  as  the 
larger  ones. 

Here  again,  therefore,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
tendency  toward  centralized  and  large-scale  marketing  as  now 
exists,  must  be  based  upon  forces  and  conditions  which  arise  out 
of  a  struggle  for  increased  volume  of  sales  among  manufacturers, 
and  does  not  represent  increased  economy  or  profit  to  the  public. 
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General  canclusion. 

The  present  disturbed  condition  of  the  marketing  world  is  the 
result  of  a  challenge  to  the  old  established  methods,  issued  by  new 
methods  born  of  recent  and  to  some  extent  temporary  conditions. 
These  conditions  are  the  growth  of  integration  and  combinations 
among  manufacturers,  and  the  large  profits  accruing  to  market- 
ing agencies  on  account  of  the  rise  in  prices  caused  by  inflation 
and  scarcity.  Easy  credit  has  played  a  part.  The  result  is  a 
struggle  for  survival  among  numerous  agencies. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing  analysis  (1)  that  no 
prima  facie  case  for  integration  in  marketing  exists  and  (2)  that 
the  marketing  of  such  products  as  groceries  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  increasing  returns. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  aim  has  been  so  to  analyze  the 
forces  now  tending  toward  integration  in  marketing  food  products 
that  a  fundamental  appraisal  may  be  made.  Perhaps  as  funda- 
mental as  any  is  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  economic  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  integration  in  this  field  cannot  be  generalized. 
For  example,  the  advantages  claimed  by  those  manufacturers  who 
go  direct  to  the  retail  trade,  if  logically  carried  out,  would  re- 
quire going  to  the  consumer;  but  for  every  manufacturer  to  go 
direct  to  consumers  would  be  extremely  wasteful,  if  not  impos- 
sible (unless  we  assume  monopoly  and  division  of  territorj').  From 
the  social  point  of  view,  the  various  alleged  advantages  cancel  out. 
Advertising,  if  excessive,  is  like  the  matter  of  armaments  among 
nations :  if  every  one  were  to  engage  in  the  mad  struggle  to  cover 
a  greater  area  of  paper  with  pictures  and  eulogiums  of  his  product 
we  would  be  left  just  about  where  we  were  when  the  struggle  began, 
except  that  the  consumer  would  have  paid  the  bill.  If  every  one 
gets  an  "inside  price,"  no  one  has  an  advantage  in  getting  it. 

While  most  of  the  benefits  claimed  for  it  are  acquisitive,  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  within  limits  integration  in  the  market- 
ing of  certain  commodities  may  also  be  socially  desirable.  Such 
commodities  appear  to  be  those  which  have  one  or  more  of  these 
characteristics:  (1)  heav}',  but  not  excessive,  advertising  expense, 
(2)  concentrated  production  or  consumption,  (3)  requiring  spe- 
cial "service,"  (4)  aggregated  in  interrelated  groups,  (5)  subject 
to  highly  standardized  marketing  technique.  When  a  product  is 
a  "specialty,"  and  advertising  is  the  controlling  factor,  the  normal 
tendency  is  toward  integrated  marketing,  though  not  necessarily 
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on  a  large  scale.  The  question  of  public  benefit  is  here  closely 
connected  with  the  question  whether  the  advertising  is  excessive. 
If  its  expense  is  in  excess  of  the  utility  added  to  the  product,  it 
is  to  be  condemned,  along  with  the  centralization  in  marketing 
which  results.  When  these  or  similar  characteristics  are  not 
found  it  is  doubtful  if  such  integration  in  marketing  as  exists  is 
socially  desirable. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  present  trend  toward  integration  in 
marketing  food  products  from  manufacturer  to  consumer  is  caused 
by  the  use  of  unfair  or  uneconomic  methods,  which  have  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  increasing  the  wastes  of  competition  and  of 
tending  to  build  up  monopoly. 

As  none  of  the  important  economies  which  have  caused  the  de- 
velopment of  large-scale  production  in  manufacturing  appear  to 
apply  with  any  considerable  force  to  wholesale  marketing  of  such 
products  as  groceries,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  this  case  there 
is  no  normal  tendency  toward  large-scale  marketing,  so  far  as 
economic  forces  are  concerned.  An  obvious  corollary  is  that  those 
cases  of  large-scale  dealing  at  wholesale  in  groceries  which  now 
exist  are  not  based  upon  economic  efficiency. 

Lewis  H.  Haxey. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


INTEREST,  RENT,  AND  NORMAL  RETURN  ON  CAPITAL 

INVESTMENT  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 

MANUFACTURING  COSTS 

Is  interest  a  manufacturing  cost?  To  this  inadequately 
worded  question  professional  accountants  and  economists  who 
are  interested  in  accounting  have  in  recent  years  given  much  at- 
tention. Speakers  at  conventions  of  scientists,  professional  ac- 
countants contributing  to  their  journals,  candidates  for  ac- 
countancy recognition  in  their  theses,  and  university  instructors 
in  accounting  have  all  interested  themselves  in  the  controversy  and 
have  expressed  their  views  thereon.  To  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants  the  issues  in  dispute  have  seemed  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  warrant  investigation  by  a  special  committee,  which 
has  recently  issued  its  decision.^ 

For  the  professional  accountant  the  question  for  debate  is  some- 
what as  follows :  Is  it  proper  to  charge  on  the  books  of  a  con- 
cern as  an  element  in  the  manufacturing  cost  of  its  product  or 
products  that  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  normal  return 
on  the  investment  of  capital  involved?  To  some  extent,  this  is 
a  technical  matter.  But  its  solution  is  not  likely  to  be  reached 
unless  there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  economic  relationships. 
The  relationships  primarily  involved  are  those  between  interest 
(contractual  pa^^mcnts  made  in  consideration  of  money  loans), 
rent  (contractual  pajmients  made  in  consideration  of  borrowed 
durable  goods),  and  anticipated  non-contractual  return  on  in- 
vested capital  equaling  in  amount  the  usual  return  on  passive 
(non-risk-taking)   investment. 

The  first  task  undertaken  here,  therefore,  is  to  show  by  means 
of  a  specific  illustration  just  what  the  proposal  to  charge  the 
normal  investment  return  as  a  manufacturing  cost  means  in  the 
case  of  an  enterprise  in  which  there  is  borrowing  neither  of  money 
nor  of  goods ;  and  to  demonstrate,  by  an  extension  of  the  illustra- 
tion, that  the  introduction  of  the  borrowing  feature,  if  handled 
by  the  accountant  with  careful  discrimination,  need  have  no  com- 
plicating effect  upon  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Then  attention 
is  given  to  the  objects  which  are  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  ac- 
counting procedure  in  dispute,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  this  pro- 
cedure for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  results. 

»  See  the  bibljograpliical  list  at  the  encj  of  this  article, 
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Let  us  study  the  case  of  a  manufacturing  company  (A)  organ- 
ized Avith  a  capital  stock  (common)  of  $100,000,  issued  at  par. 
No  bonds  have  been  issued.  Previous  to  the  fiscal  period  here  in- 
volved there  has  been  no  accumulation  of  surplus  or  other  undi- 
vided profits.  All  the  fixed  assets  employed  in  the  business,  valued 
at  $20,000,  are  owned,  not  rented,  and  the  company's  accountant 
follows  the  practice  of  charging  depreciation  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000  per  annum.  Let  it  be  further  assumed  that  company 
A  manufactures  only  one  product,  which  is  here  designated  as  X, 
and  that  in  the  year  in  question  1,000  units  of  X  were  produced 
and  sold.  In  the  statement  of  operations  here  presented  (Table 
1)  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  'interest'  factor  in 
dispute.  There  is  recognized  the  customary  division  of  "ortho- 
dox" or  generally  accepted  costs  into  "prime  cost"  and  "indirect 
charges."  Of  the  indirect  expenses  one  item,  depreciation,  is 
specifically^  shown  for  a  reason  presently  to  appear.  Under  the 
simple  conditions  assumed,  it  is  quite  clear,  of  course,  that  com- 
pany A  has  no  difficult  cost  accounting  problem  and  that  the  use- 
fulness of  introducing  "interest"  charges  in  modification  of  the 
cost  figures  presented  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Were  such  "costs" 
to  be  introduced,  however,  the  bookkeeping  procedure  would  be 
that  of  charging  to  different  departments  or  processes  with 
amounts  representing  a  normal  return  on  the  "capital"  used  there- 
in. For  each  such  charge  of  nominal  or  "opportunity"  cost  there 
would  be  a  credit  representing  hoped-for  income.  Costs  would 
be  "padded,"  and  so  would  income. 

Company  B,  let  us  say,  was  organized  with  a  capital  ^ock 
(common)  of  $80,000  sold  at  par.  Bonds  were  issued  having  a 
par  value  of  $20,000,  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum.  These  were  marketed  at  par  and  the  annual  charge 
for  interest  thereon  is  $1,000.  With  respect  to  previous  accumu- 
lations of  surplus  and  of  undivided  profits,  ownership  of  fixed 
assets,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  product  manufactured  and 
sold  during  the  year,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  de- 
scribed for  company  A.  Furthermore,  and  it  is  important  that 
this  hypothesis  be  fully  grasped,  the  technical  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  manufacture  and  sale  are  identical  with  those  of  com- 
pany A.  The  one  plant  duplicates  the  other.  The  labor  market 
is  the  same  for  both.  The  market  for  materials  and  supplies  is 
the  same.  Managerial  ability  in  the  two  plants  is  evenly  matched 
and  the  methods  of  management  are  identical.     There  is  no  dif- 
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ference  between  the  balance  sheets  of  the  two  companies  other 
than  that  whicli  pertains  to  the  distribution  of  gains  between 
stockholders  and  bondholders.  By  virtue  of  the  conditions  laid 
down,  the  manufacturing  costs  of  company  B  are  identical  with 
those  of  company  A;  and  the  books  and  statements  should  show 
that  fact.  The  mere  payment  of  bond  charges  has  in  no  way 
affected  the  costs  of  manufacture.  And  the  insertion  in  the  list 
of  "other  indirect  expenses"  of  contractual  interest  on  borrowed 
capital  would  invalidate  the  resulting  manufacturing  cost  figures 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  companies. 

In  the  accompanying  table  the  author  has  inserted  the  bond 
charges  in  the  general  group  of  items  labeled  "non-manufactur- 
ing costs."     It  is  possible,  logically,  to  go  even  further  than  this 


Table  1 


Company  A 

Comp 

any  B 

Comp 

any  C 

1.  Sales   

$45,000 
32,000 

12,000 
15,000 

1,000 
5,000 

$150,000 

$45,000 
32,000 

12,000 
15,000 

1,000 
5,000 

$150,000 

$45,000 
32,000 

12,000 
15,000 

1,000 
5,000 

$150,00 

2.  Manufacturing  costs    

3.       Prime  cost    

4.           Direct  material   

5.           Direct  labor   

6.       Indirect  charges   

7.           Indirect  material    

8.           Indirect  labor    

9.          Indirect   expenses    

10.               Depreciation 

11.              Other    

12.  Total  manufacturing  costs 

25,000 

110,000 

25,000 

110.000 

25,000 
1,000 

110,00 

13.  Gross  manufacturing  profit 

•40,000 
25,000 

40,000 
26,000 

40,00 

14.  Non-manufacturing  costs 

15.       Selling  costs   

16.       Fixed   charges    

17              Rentalq    (r\e\\ 

1,000 

19.  Total  non-manufacturing  costs 

26,00 

20.  Income    for    proprietary    distribution 
21        Dividends  fat  8  oer  cent^ 

8,000 
5,000 
2,000 

15,000 
15,000 

6,400 
5,000 
2,600 

14,000 
14,000 

6,400 
5,000 
2,600 

14,00 

22.       Surplus      

2.S.       Other  undivided  nrofits    

14,00 

in  the  physical  separation  of  these  charges  from  the  manufactur- 
ing section  of  the  statement,  placing  them  in  the  section  devoted 
to  the  distribution  of  income.  This  is  a  matter  of  preference. 
What  is  important  here  is  that  with  the  true  manufacturing  costs 
unadulterated  by  the  introduction  of  the  contractual  interest  item 
we  may  consider  without  confusion,  regarding  the  two  companies, 
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the  real  question  at  issue — the  propriety  and  expediency  of  in- 
troducing as  a  cost  in  the  manufacturing  section  normal  or  antici- 
pated return  on  invested  capital. 

Let  us  consider  one  more  case,  that  of  company  C,  in  which 
there  are  no  bondholders.     There  is  $80,000  capital  stock  (com- 
mon).    But  instead  of  owning  the  .$20,000  worth  of  fixed  assets 
on  which  the  managers  of  company  A  computed  an  annual  depre- 
ciation charge  of  $1,000,  this  concern  enters  into  a  renting  con- 
tract, agreeing  to  pay  a  gross  rental  of  $2,000  per  annum  to  the 
owners  of  this  needed  equipment.     It  is  made  a  condition  of  the 
lease    that    the   lessee   is    to    make    all   ordinary    repairs.      Thus, 
reasons  the  accountant  for  company  C,  if  there  is  a  division  of 
the  $2,000  gross  rental  which  should  be  made  by  the  lessor,  a  cor- 
responding division  should  be  made  by  the  lessee;  and  under  "in- 
direct expenses  of  manufacture"  he  makes  a  charge  of  $1,000  for 
depreciation,  devising  such  an  account  title  as  seems  to  him  ac- 
curately   descriptive    of    the    items    contained    therein,    and    then 
charges  the  net  rent  of  $1,000  either  as  a  non-manufacturing  cost 
(as  in  the  table)  or  as  a  deduction  from  disposable  income.^     By 
this  elimination  of  the  net  contractual  rent  item  from  the  manu- 
facturing section  he  has  done  that  which  should  be  the  object  of 
his  accounting.     He  has  truthfully  presented  the  legitimate  costs 
of  manufacturing  operations,  which  by  hypothesis  are  the  same 
as    for    companies    A    and    B,    since    all    technical    and    commer- 
cial  conditions   are   the  same.      If  in   these   three   establishments 
technical  and  commercial  (not  financial)  conditions  should  become 
altered,  the  alterations  affecting  the  three  companies  in  different 
directions  and  degrees,  the  cost  accounts,  kept  as  indicated,  would 
make  possible  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  commonly  accepted 
costs.     Contractual  rent,  like  contractual  interest,  is  not  an  item 
of  manufacturing  "overhead,"   and  by   the  procedure   above  de- 
scribed has  been  so  recorded.     Yet  it  is  possible  to  find  eminent 
authority    for    the    inclusion    among   the    "indirect    expenses"    of 

2  The  actual  formal  procedure  might  well  be  a  little  more  elaborate,  first 
the  setting  up  of  a  charge  of  $;3,000  in  an  account  called  "rental  of  equip- 
ment," and  then  the  crediting  of  this  account  $1,000,  the  contra  debit  of 
which  would  be  to  the  appropriate  manufacturing  cost  account. 

"Rent  may  include  something  more  than  interest,  in  which  case  a  part 
thereof  may  properly  be  included  in  cost.  .  .  ."  A.  L.  Dickinson,  "The  Fal- 
lacy of  Including  Interest  and  Rent  as  Part  of  Manufacturing  Cost,"  Journal 
of  Accountancy,  vol.  16,  p.  95,  note. 
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manufacture  of  both  contractual  interest  and  contractual  rent.^ 

Furthermore,  to  introduce  such  contractual  interest  and  rent 
charges  into  manufacturing  records  is  to  confuse  grossly  the  do- 
bate  regarding  the  propriety  of  charging  as  a  cost  normal  non- 
contractual return  on  invested  capital.  If  some  of  the  capital  in 
an  enterprise  has  been  borrowed  and  tlie  contractual  interest 
charges  have  been  admitted  to  the  manufacturing  costs,  the  case 
for  the  use  of  normal  non-contractual  return  figures  is  prejudiced. 
No  one  would  have  the  hardihood  deliberately  to  propose  includ- 
ing in  manufacturing  costs  both  contractual  and  non-contractual 
"interest"  items  on  the  same  capital.  Likewise  would  it  be  with 
borrowed  fixed  assets  (such  assets  sometimes  being  erroneously 
confused  by  economists  and  accountants  with  capital  itself),  and 
the  contractual  rent  paid  therefor.  If  this  rent  is  distributed  as 
manufacturing  overhead,  there  can  be  no  further  claim  for  "op- 
portunity cost"  arising  from  the  clothing  of  capital  in  these  forms. 
In  both  of  these  cases,  normal  return  on  passive  investment,  if 
charged  as  an  "opportunity  cost"  of  manufacture,  must  logically 
be  computed  on  the  base  of  the  net  proprietorship,  as  shown  in 
the  balance  sheet.  Nay,  rather,  if  contractual  interest  and  con- 
tractual rent  have  already  been  charged  as  manufacturing  costs, 
the  strict  logic  of  the  situation  would  require  the  similar  use  of 
normal  non-contractual  return  on  the  purely  proprietary  invest- 
ment. The  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  treating  these  returns  as  costs 
of  manufacture  is  no  longer  open  to  debate.  The  accounting  pro- 
cedure which  leaves  the  question  for  debate  in  the  clearest,  sim- 
plest, and  the  least  prejudiced  form  is,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  that 
which  keeps  the  contractual  interest  and  rent  charges  entirely 
separate  from  the  manufacturing  costs ;  then  if  the  cost  account- 
ant, with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  "opportunity  cost"  nature  of  his 
entries,  sees  fit  to  introduce  into  the  cost  records  figures  to  cover 
the  normally  expected  income  with  which  to  reimburse  the  lenders 
of  funds  and  the  lenders  of  equipment,  and  to  reward  to  a  moderate 
degree  the  active  risk  takers,  there  will  be  one  common  method  of 
procedure  for  all  conditions  of  ownership.  To  refer  to  the  illus- 
trative table,  companies  A,  B,  and  C,  having  been  treated  com- 
parably as  to  manufacturing  costs  up  to  the  point  when  the  new 
procedure  is  decided  upon,  will  still  be  kept  on  the  same  compar- 
able bases.    Their  statements  of  operation  will  be  uniforml}'^  modi- 

3  Nicholson  and  Rohrbach,  Cost  Accounting,  pp.  17,  23,  190-193. 
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fied  by  the  charges  of  "opportunity  cost"  and  the  credits  of  antici- 
pated income. 

Let  it  be  assumed  then  in  the  pages  that  follow  that  contractual 
interest  and  rent  charges  are  to  be  handled  as  either  non-manu- 
facturing costs  or  as  disposition  of  income  items.  The  question 
for  discussion  then  stands  clearly  forth :  "Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  proper 
and  expedient  to  charge  against  the  product  of  an  industry  as  a 
cost  the  amount  of  normally  anticipated  return  on  the  capital 
used  in  its  production?" 

If  there  is  one  condition  which  more  than  any  other  has  given 
rise  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  anticipated  income  or  "oppor- 
tunity cost"  into  the  overhead  items  in  manufacturing  cost  ac- 
counts it  is  the  complexity  of  modern  industry,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  division  of  labor  and  the  diversification  of  products 
within  establishments.  Active  capitalists  invest  their  funds  in  a 
given  enterprise,  clothing  their  capital  in  assets  of  different  types. 
Out  of  the  industrial  processes  emerge  products  for  sale — products 
of  many  kinds — in  the  turning  out.  of  which  the  investors'  capital 
has  been  distributed  as  between  departments  and  processes  in  ever 
changing  proportions.  Some  of  the  capital  is  clothed  more  or  less 
permanently  in  so-called  fixed  assets — as  land,  buildings,  and  ma- 
chinery. Other  portions  are  clothed  in  less  permanent  asset  forms 
— as  raw  materials,  tools,  and  supplies.  Still  other  portions  are 
clad  in  the  most  transient  of  asset  forms,  cash,  employed  in  a 
series  of  frequent  operations  such  as  the  payment  of  wages,  of 
daily  incurred  expenses  of  other  types,  in  the  purchase  of  current 
assets  and  the  receipt  of  cash  from  sales.  In  the  selling  prices  of 
all  the  products  there  is  included,  if  the  enterprise  is  successful, 
first,  reimbursement  for  all  the  actual  costs  incurred  in  produc- 
tion— salaries  and  wages,  materials  and  supplies  consumed,  in- 
surance against  losses  from  various  industrial  hazards,  et  cetera; 
and,  second,  rewards  for  the  investors,  both  those  who  contract 
for  small  fixed  incomes  and  those  whose  share  is  non-contractual 
or  residual.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  last-named  class  of  in- 
vestors the  larger  the  margin  of  gross  profit  the  better;  and,  as 
a  means  to  the  securing  of  the  maximum  possible  rewards  for  the 
performance  of  the  risk-taking  function,  it  becomes  important  to 
make  each  unit  of  each  product  sold  yield  a  share  of  the  whole 
profit  in  keeping  with  the  proportion  between  the  capital  invested 
in  assets  employed  in  its  production,  and  the  total  capital  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise. 
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Where  there  is  industrial  monopoly  the  problem  indicated  in  the 
last  sentence  is  that  of  determining  a  price  policy.  Where  mo- 
nopoly does  not  exist  and  ipso  facto  there  does  not  reside  in  the 
managers  of  an  individual  enterprise  unrestricted  power  to 
manipulate  prices,  the  problem  is  rather  that  of  determining  the 
direction  of  productive  activity.  But  of  this,  more  later.  Let  it 
be  temporarily  assumed,  purely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
price  determination  by  the  entrepreneur  is  possible  and  that  it  is 
desired  to  use  the  cost  accounts  of  the  enterprise  to  show  for 
each  product  the  price  which  will  yield  a  given  return  on  the 
capital  actually  employed. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  let  us  assume  for  company  D  the 
conditions  of  operation  presented  in  part  in  Table  2.     This  corpo- 


Tabi.e  2 


1.  Sales     , 

2.  Manufacturing    costs    , 

3.  Prime  cost    , 

4.  Direct  material  , 

5.  Direct  labor  

6.  Indirect  charges 

7.  Indirect  material    , 

8.  Indirect  labor    

6.  Indirect  expenses   

10.  Depreciation! 

11.  Other    

12.  Total  manufacturing  costs , 

13.  Gross  manufacturing  profit  

14.  Non-manufacturing  costs  

15.  Selling    costs    , 

16.  Fixed  charges    

17.  Rentals    (net)i    , 

18.  Bond  charges2  

19.  Total  non-manufacturing  costs.... 

20.  Income   for    proprietary    distribution 

a.  By  commodities  

b.  Total    

21.  Dividends   (at  8  per  cent).., 

22.  Surplus 

23.  Other  undivided  profits , 


Commodity   W 


$20,000 
15,000 

8,000 
10,000 

600 
1,400 


7,500 

600 
500 


$75,000 


55,000 


20,000 


8,600 


11,400 


Company   D 


Commodity    Y 
$50,000 


$12,000 
8,000 

10,000 
7,900 


300 

1,800 


5,000 

300 
360 


4,800 
5,000 

3,200 


40,000 


10,000 


5,660 


4,340 


13,000 


13,000 


Commodity  Z 
$25,000 


$5,000 
3,000 

3,000 
2,100 

100 

1,800 

15,000 

10,000 

2,500 

100 
140 


2,740 


7,260 


1  Distributed   between   W,   Y,  and  Z  in  the  ratio  of  the  distribution  of  the  borrowed   fixed  as- 
sets, 60  per  cent  to  W,  30  per  cent  to  Y,  and  10  per  cent  to  Z. 

2  Distributed  between  W,  Y,  and  Z  in  the   approximate   ratio   of   the   distribution    of    the    cur- 
rent assets,  50  per  cent  to  W,  36  per  cent  to  Y,  and  14  per  cent  to  Z. 
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ration  was  organized  with  a  capital  stock  (common)  of  $60,000 
marketed  at  par.  Additional  capital  was  secured  by  a  bond  issue 
of  $20,000  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
the  entire  issue  having  been  marketed  at  par  so  that  the  annual 
fixed  charge  on  this  account  is  $1,000,  Also,  the  incorporators 
secured  the  use  of  all  the  fixed  assets  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing processes  (land,  buildings,  and  machinery)  and  valued  at 
$20,000,  under  the  renting  contract  rather  than  by  outright  pur- 
chase, the  terms  of  the  lease  being  identical  with  those  described 
in  the  case  of  company  C.  The  accountant  for  company  D  anal- 
yzes the  terms  of  the  lease  as  in  the  case  of  company  C,  charging 
$1,000  of  the  gross  rental  as  a  manufacturing  cost  comparable  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  equipment,  and  treats  the  remaining 
$1,000  as  net  rental  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  charge  upon  manu- 
facturing profit. 

Let  company  D  produce  and  sell  1,000  units  each  of  commodi- 
ties W,  Y,  and  Z,  whose  sales,  "orthodox"  manufacturing  costs, 
and  gross  manufacturing  profits  arc  indicated  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  Table  2.  Note  in  particular  that,  assuming  the  same  rate 
of  depreciation  on  all  the  fixed  manufacturing  assets,  regardless 
of  their  assignment  to  one  or  another  of  the  three  products,  60 
per  cent  of  these  assets  are  employed  in  manufacturing  W,  30 
per  cent  in  manufacturing  Y,  and  10  per  cent  in  manufacturing 
Z.  The  manufacturing  costs  per  unit  of  W,  Y,  and  Z  are  re- 
spectively $55,  $40,  and  $15.  Let  it  be  further  assumed  that  the 
5  per  cent  interest  charge  on  the  borrowed  capital  represented 
by  the  outstanding  bonds,  and  the  5  per  cent  net  rental  estimated 
to  reach  the  lessor  of  the  fixed  assets  under  the  renting  contract 
are  representative  of  the  normal  return  on  the  passive  investment 
of  capital.  That  is,  let  it  be  assumed,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  without  debating  the  correctness  of  the  rate  per  cent 
selected,  that  the  stockholders  in  this  enterprise  are  reasonably 
sure  that  their  funds  invested  elsewhere  passively  would  bring 
them  a  return  of  5  per  cent.  They  therefore  wish  to  safeguard 
themselves  in  a  price  policy  which  will  give  them  this  minimum  re- 
turn upon  their  investment. 

Further,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  selling  mechanism  of  this 
establishment  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  some  arrange- 
ment of  a  commission  nature  which  takes  from  the  selling  price 
of  each  unit  of  output  10  per  cent  thereof.  So  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  manufacturing  cost  illustration  it  will  be  assumed 
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that  no  appreciable  amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise is  to  be  regarded  by  the  accountant  as  specifically  and 
permanentl}'  allocated  to  the  performance  of  the  selling  function ; 
and  that  the  process  of  "marking  up"  manufacturing  costs  to 
cover  selling  expenses  is  uniform  for  all  three  commodities.  What- 
ever is  the  investment  m  the  enterprise  on  which  it  is  hoped  to 
earn  a  normal  return  is  ,all  to  be  regarded  as  capital  devoted  to 
manufacture. 

Now  if  company  D  is  ^to   be   reasonably   successful,  is   it  not 
clear  that  the  accounting  oa'  other  device  employed  as  a  means  to 
the  desired  end  must  include  in  its  computations  all  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise,  not  simply  a  part  thereof?     It  is  required 
for  the  attainment  of  even  moderate  success,  that  the  selling  prices 
of  the  units  of  factory  product  shall  in  the  aggregate  equal  the 
commonly  accepted  manufacitu:ring  costs,  plus  selling  costs,  plus 
5  per  cent  net  rental  of  the  lior rowed  fixed  assets,  plus  5  per  cent 
interest  on  the  bonds  outstanding,  plus  5  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment of  the  stockholders.     If  Ithe  capital  investment  of  any  one 
of  the  groups  of  investors  be  c^mitted  from  the  calculations  made 
in  the  determination  of  price  d  r  production  policies,  income  will, 
so  far  as  the  policies   adopted    are  effective,  be  deficient.     If,  to 
refer  to  company  D,  th(?  $60,0^*0  capital  investment  of  the  stock- 
holders be  ignored  in  the  djftei  mination  of  business  policies,  the 
income  of  the  stockholders  is'  likely  to  be  nil.     If  the  capital  in- 
vestment of  the  bondholders  is"  ^ignored,  the  income  distributed  to 
these  creditors  will,  ceteris  park^us,  be  unaffected ;  but  earnings 
available  for  dividends  will  be  di  minished  by  one  third.     Similar 
results  would  attend  the  exclusion  :  from  consideration  of  the  equity 
of  the  lessor  of  the  fixed  assets.     I;  t  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  an  accountant  who,  in  approachin  g  a  problem  of  business  policy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  equity    side  of  the  balance  "sheet  and 
with  income  requirements  in  view  as  ti'ie  major  feature  of  his  prob- 
lem, would  deliberately   ignore  any   c  'ne  equity   representing   the 
permanent  investment  of  capitaL     Tli.  e  capital,  the  income  upon 
which  is  now  in  debate  as  a  legitimate    manufacturing  cost,  is  all 
the  capital  in  the  enterprise,  not   a  pai-i    thereof. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising  to  finH,  amon^ '  those  who  are  foremost 
in  the  advocacy  of  introducin-^  "intercsi.^"  cost  charges  in  the 
books  of  account,  a  sliifting  of  i;he  point  o^^  "^'iew  from  the  equity 
side  of  the  balance  sheet  to  the  iasset  side,  ant  ^  possibly  as  a  result 
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of  this  shifting,  a  clearly  defined  and  mnnistakablc  refusal  to  ad- 
mit that  any  capital  other  tiian  tiiat  clothed  in  fixed  assets  is  in- 
volved. The  senior  author  of  a  recent  and  able  text  in  cost  ac- 
counting* says,  in  explanation  of  his  own  position,  that  he  has 

Never  advocated  the  charging  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested  as 
a  whole,  but  only  on  the  permanent  or  fixed  assets  used  in  manufac- 
turing; that  is,  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment.  He  has 
never  advocated  interest  on  inventories  of  raw  material  and  supplies, 
accounts  receivable  outstanding,  or  any  other  form  of  floating  capital 
investment.  Ignoring  all  economic  arguments  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  and  confining  it  strictl}^  to  its  relation  to  the  fixing  of  a  sell- 
ing price,  the  writer  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider interest  in  this  connection  in  order  to  determine  what  would  be 
a  fair  profit  in  a  given  case.^ 

It  is  hard  to  understand  such  a  position  unless  a  partial  ex- 
planation be  found  in  the  first  participial  phrase  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  quotation,  "ignoring  all  economic  arguments."  The 
same  writer  in  a  paragraph  preceding  the  paragraph  just  quoted, 
says :® 

As  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  pay  for  buildings,  land,  and  machinery 
as  it  is  to  pay  workmen  for  manufacturing  a  product,  interest  on  the 
capital  investment  should  be  considered  in  ascertaining  costs,  especially 
where  the  value  of  the  investment  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
some  articles  is  greater  or  less  than  that  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  other  articles. 

Why  not  change  the  order  of  the  words  and  say — "as  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  pay  workmen  for  manufacturing  a  product  as  it 
is  to  pay  for  buildings,  land,  and  machinery  .  .  ."  ctc..^  For 
while  machine  production  and  the  extensive  use  of  fixed  assets  are 
supposed  to  be  t^'pical  of  modern  industrial  activity,  not  all  estab- 
lishments are  so  organized.  In  the  case  of  company  D  now  before 
us,  there  is  by  hypothesis  a  relatively  light  investment  of  capital 
in  these  fixed  asset  forms,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  investment  is  in 
"current,"  or  "circulating,"  or  "floating"  form.  Should  not  the 
price  policy  of  the  company  aim  to  produce  the  desired  5  per  cent 
return  on  this  part  of  the  investment  also.? 

What,  from  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint,  is  the  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  proposal^   to  compute  "opportunity  costs"  on  the 

*  Nicholson   and    Rohrbach,   Cost  Accounting. 
5  Op.  cit.,  pp.  139,  140. 
eibid.,  p.  138. 

7  Mr.  Nicholson  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his  contention.     Professor  W.  M. 
Cole,  of   Harvard   University,   in  his   paper  before   the   American   Economic 
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basis  of  fixed  assets  alone?  Simply  this,  in  the  writer's  view,  that 
there  is  involved  here  an  unnecessary  and  harmful  confusion  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  balance  sheet.  Buildings,  land,  and  machinery 
are  assets.  Capital  is  clothed  in  these  forms.  But  not  all  capital 
is  so  clothed.  Economists  may  be  in  dispute  as  to  the  definition 
of  capital.  That  dispute  is  not  a  part  of  the  subject  of  this 
article  except  insofar  as  the  following  principle  obtains:  that  the 
word  capital  may  not  safely  be  used  in  a  given  discussion  to  refer 
to  both  sides  of  the  balance  sheet  at  the  convenience  of  the  writer 
or  speaker.  If  capital  means  "proprietorship"  or  "net  worth"  or 
"equities,"  it  cannot  mean  at  the  same  time  "land,"  "buildings," 
"machinery,"  or  other  fixed  assets.  If  opportunity  cost  charges 
are  to  be  introduced  in  the  ledger  as  a  means  to  the  production  of 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  holders  of  equities  in  a  business,  and  it 
is  desired  to  distribute  such  cost  figures  among  several  products, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  formulate  rules  of  procedure  in  terms  of 
assets  used  in  production.  But  these  assets  are  all  the  assets, 
not  merely  a  part  of  them. 

Let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  company  D  with  its  in- 
vestors' equities  of  $100,000  on  which  it  is  required  to  earn  a 
minimum  return  of  $5,000.  Would  it  not  be  absurd  to  require 
that  the  minimum  price  allowed  the  selling  department  on  com- 
modity W  be  fixed  at  a  figure  which,  when  multiplied  by  1,000 
(the  number  of  units  anticipated  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  in 
the  fiscal  period)  would  produce  $55,000  (the  "orthodox"  manu- 
facturing costs),  plus  $7,500  (the  assumed  selling  costs),  plus 
$3,000  (60  per  cent  of  the  hoped  for  net  income),  simply  because 
60  per  cent  of  the  fixed  manufacturing  assets  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  commodity  W?  The  price  per  unit  by  such  a  com- 
putation would  be  $65,500  divided  by  1,000,  or  $65.50.  Simi- 
larly, to  compute  minimum  prices  on  commodities  F  and  Z  would 
give  figures  of  $46.50  and  $18.  But  the  $20,000  invested  in  fixed 
assets  is  but  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  investment.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  remaining  assets  used  in  manufacturing  have 
been  distributed  among  these  products  in  the  same  proportions 
as  have  the  fixed  assets.  In  fact,  examination  of  Table  2  shows 
the  contrary  to  have  been  the  case. 

Association  in  December,  1910,  and  in  his  article  in  the  Journal  of  Account- 
ancy in  1913  (see  bibliographical  note  appended)  has  in  mind  the  fixed-asset 
concept  of  capital,  although  it  is  not  clear  that  he  has  consistently  employed 
the  word   capital  with  this  meaning. 
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Manufacturing  outlays  other  than  that  involved  in  the  depre- 
ciation of  fixed  assets  have  been  for  IF,  Y,  and  Z  collectively 
$54,400,  $39,700,  and  $14,900.  If  (to  simplify  the  illustration) 
we  assume  now  steady  production  of  all  three  connnodities  through- 
out the  fiscal  year,  no  differences  between  the  production  of  W, 
Y,  and  Z,  with  respect  to  the  regularity  in  point  of  time  of  ex- 
penditures of  cash  and  disappearance  of  other  current  assets, 
then  commodity  W  may  be  considered  to  have  had  used  in  its 
manufacture  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  current  assets  em- 
ployed in  the  enterprise.  Commodity  Y  may  be  considered  to 
have  had  used  in  its  production  approximately  36  per  cent  of  such 
assets,  and  conunodity  Z  approximately  14  per  cent.  Table  3 
exhibits  the  salient  facts  relating  to  the  use  of  the  different  types 
of  assets. 

Table  3 


Total 

w 

Y 

Z 

Fixed    assets... 
Current    assets. 

$20,000 
80,000 

$12,000       60% 
40,000      50 

$6,000      30% 
28,800      36 

$2,000 
11,200 

10% 
14 

100,000 

52,000      52 

34,800      34.8 

13,200 

13.2 

On  the  basis  of  a  5  per  cent  return  on  all  the  capital  invested, 
in  whatever  asset  forms  it  may  be  clothed,  W  should  sell  for 
$65.10,^  Y  for  $46.74,  and  Z  for  $18.16. 

By  this  method  of  calculation  Y  and  Z  should  contribute  $0.24 
and  $0.16  respectively  per  unit  more  to  profits  than  under  the  fixed 
asset  method  of  distributing  the  "interest"  overhead.  W  could 
profitably  be  sold  for  $0.40  less  per  unit  and  a  reduction  of  price 
quotation  might  expand  the  market  and  permit  of  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  profitable  trade.  From  the  point  of  view  of  "opportunity 
cost,"  the  fixed  asset  method  of  "interest"  distribution,  if  made 
the  basis  for  a  price  policy,  results  in  the  employment  of  $48,000 
of  capital  at  a  rate  of  return  less  than  the  assumed  normal  return 
on  passive,  non-risk-taking  investment.  Such  an  accounting  pro- 
cedure could  hardly  be  considered  truly  profitable. 

It  appears  then,  that,  when  the  economic  principles  involved  in 
the  problem  are  clearly  understood  and  made  the  basis  of  any 

8  That  is,  1,000  units  of  W  at  $65.10  =  $65,100,  which  equals  $55,000  (the 
gross  manufacturing  costs)  plus  $7,500  (the  selling  costs)  plus  $2,600  (5 
per  cent  of  the  $52,000  of  all  assets  used  for  one  fiscal  year  in  producing  IF). 
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concrete  plan  for  the  introduction  of  "interest  cost"  charges  into 
the  books  of  account,  the  question  of  adopting  such  a  plan  be- 
comes one  of  practical  expediency.  The  important  question  then 
is,  "Will  this  particular  accounting  procedure  attain  the  desired 
goal  at  the  minimum  cost?  Although  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  secured  only  by  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each  specific 
case,  one  or  two  considerations  bearing  upon  this  practical  prob- 
lem may  profitably  be  suggested. 

In  the  case  of  company  D  the  computation  of  actual  results  at- 
tained in  the  production  and  marketing  of  products,  W,  Y,  and  Z 
was  a  relatively  simple  matter,  especiall}^  as  critics  have  already 
no  doubt  noted,  numerous  assumptions  were  made  to  attain  this 
simplicity.  Of  course,  with  every  deviation  from  these  assumed 
conditions,  the  problem  of  ascertaining  the  real  returns  to  capi- 
tal from  the  handling  of  different  classes  of  products  becomes 
more  complex  and  therefore  more  difficult.  Irregularity  of  oper- 
ation of  the  plant  as  between  departments,  irregularities  in  the 
occurrence  of  wage,  repair,  and  other  expense  items  must  be  taken 
account  of  in  determining  the  actual  investment  of  capital  to  be 
assigned  to  the  several  factory  products.  But  is  not  such  a  de- 
termination 'post  facto  much  more  simple,  and  therefore  much 
more  likely  to  be  accurate,  than  a  calculation  of  current  "oppor- 
tunity cost"  charges  against  departments  and  processes,  when 
the  charging  of  such  items  must  be  made  not  with  reference 
to  a  complete  record  of  actual  events  pertaining  to  the  whole 
period  involved,  but  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  current  operating- 
figures  and  estimates .P  Professional  accountants  are  not  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  proper  formulas  for  the  distribution  of 
commonly  accepted  overhead  costs.  Would  not  the  construction 
of  a  valid  formula  for  distributing  "opportunity  cost"  overhead 
be  even  more  difficult? 

To  return  to  company  D:  the  data  of  Table  2  show  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  under  consideration  the  1,000  units  of  W  produced 
were  sold  for  $75,000,  or  $75  per  unit.  This  figure,  minus  the 
commonly  accepted  manufacturing  costs  ($55,000)  and  the  sell- 
ing costs  ($7,500),  gives  a  profit  from  all  operations  affecting 
W  of  $12,500,  available  for  distribution  to  all  three  classes  of 
investors.  If  then  there  be  subtracted  the  net  rental  on  the  60 
per  cent  of  all  the  fixed  assets  of  the  concern  which  were  used 
in  producing  W  ($600)  ;  and  if,  also,  there  be  subtracted  $500, 
or  50  per  cent  of  the  bond  interest  charges  (since  the  capital  se- 
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cured  by  the  bond  issue  has  gone  in  with  the  other  circuhiting 
capital  and  of  the  entire  circuhiting  capital  50  per  cent  was  used 
in  producing  IT),  there  remains  $11,400  from  handling  commodity 
W  for  purely  proprietary  distribution.  This  on  an  actual  total 
capital  investment  in  the  production  of  IF  of  $52,000  for  one 
year  gives  a  return  of  21.99-|-  per  cent.  Making  similar  calcu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  actual  conditions  of  production  and 
sale  of  the  two  remaining  commodities  we  find  that  the  capital  in- 
vested in  1'  has  secured  a  return  of  12.4-f-  per  cent,  and  that  in- 
vested in  Z,  55  per  cent.  Here  then  is  an  important  fact,  ascer- 
tained by  examination  of  the  records  of  accomplishment.  Only 
slightly  more  than  13  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  of  capital 
has  been  applied  in  a  field  of  production  over  twice  as  profitable  as 
either  of  the  other  two  fields  of  activity,  and  over  one  third  of  the 
capital  (that  invested  in  the  production  of  Y)  has  yielded  a  re- 
turn equal  to  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  return  secured  from  com- 
modity Z.  Surely  such  facts,  when  known,  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  determining  a  policy  of  production.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Dickinson  was  right  when  he  said,^  .  .  . 
"The  correct  way  is  not  to  charge  into  the  cost  an  arbitrary 
rate  of  interest  which  means  little  or  nothing,  but  to  compare  the 
margin  between  the  sale  and  cost  price ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
return  upon  each  product,  with  the  capital  invested  in  order  to 
secure  that  return." 

In  another  place  in  the  present  paper^°  it  has  been  suggested 
that  only  under  conditions  of  monopoly  would  the  chief  interest 
in  detailed  cost  figures  reside  in  their  relation  to  the  determina- 
tion of  prices  to  be  quoted  on  goods  already  produced.  But  in- 
dustrial monopoly  is  not  as  yet  co-extensive  with  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial activity.  If,  now,  it  be  assumed  that  competition  is  oper- 
ative in  the  industry  of  which  company  Z)  is  a  member,  then  com- 
pany D  is  interested  more  in  the  question  of  what  to  produce, 
W,  Y,  or  Z,  or  in  what  relative  quantities  to  produce  all  three 
than  in  the  determination  of  a  theoretical  price  which  it  cannot 
force  the  market  to  accept.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  pros- 
pective buyer  or  seller  in  a  competitive  market  cannot  control 
prices.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  trade  at  existing  price  levels,  he 
may  withdraw,  but  he  himself  has  no  guarantee  that  he  will  benefit 

» Dicliinson,   A.  L.,  "Ttie  Fallacy  of  Including   Interest   and   Rent   as   Part 
of  Manufacturing  Cost,"  Journal  of  Accountancy,  vol.  16,  p.  96   (Aug.,  1913). 
10  Supra,  p.  554-555. 
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by  the  price  movement  which  follows  his  withdrawal.  In  the  case 
of  company  Z>,  then,  it  behooves  the  management  to  modify  their 
protluctive  activity,  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  technical  condi- 
tions permit,  to  bring  more  nearly  to  equality  the  returns  on  capi- 
tal clothed  in  different  assets  or  used  in  producing  different  com- 
modities. 

One  more  case  at  least  should  be  considered ;  namely,  that  in 
which  examination  of  the  accounts  shows  that  one  of  several  fac- 
tory products  is  yielding  on  the  capital  invested  in  its  manufac- 
ture less  than  the  commonly  expected  return  on  capital  passively 
invested.  If  such  a  case  were  to  occur,  is  it  not  clear  that,  subject 
to  technical  limitations,  such  as  the  possession  of  specialized 
equipment,  there  would  be  curtailment  of  output  of  that  article, 
pending  the  restoration  of  more  favorable  market  conditions  .'^  In- 
sofar as  the  practice  of  introducing  into  the  books  of  account 
during  the  fiscal  period  figures  calculating  the  minimum  price  that 
will  yield  this  "interest"  return  is  concerned,  such  a  procedure 
cannot  at  all  affect  the  market.  If,  after  the  calculation  is  made 
and  the  goods  are  ready  for  sale,  there  is  a  slump  in  the  market, 
the  producer  may  take  the  existing  price  or  leave  it.  His  cost 
calculations  cannot  save  him,  except  so  far  as  they  save  him  from 
selling  before  the  market  price  gets  back  to  a  profitable  basis. 
Conversely,  it  would  be  difficult  in  these  post-war  times  to  imagine 
a  manufacturer  voluntarily  declining  to  follow  the  market  upward 
on  the  ground  that  his  "opportunity  cost"  had  been  calculated  at 
a  lower  figure  than  possible  profits. 

In  either  case,  that  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  estimated 
prices  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  "opportunity  cost"  and  then 
finds  the  market  price  unfavorable  by  comparison,  or  that  of  the 
manufacturer  in  the  opposite  situation,  it  is  not  likely  that  an 
elaborate  "interest"  overhead  computation,  even  though  it  be  an 
accurate  one,  will  be  regarded  as  a  very  profitable  exhibition  of 
mental  gymnastics  on  the  part  of  the  accounting  department. 
But  if  the  manufacturer  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  make  sure  that 
this  department  is  using,  not  abusing,  economic  principles. 

To  summarize,  there  are  four  major  principles  which  should  be 
recognized  in  the  consideration  of  any  plan  for  entering  "interest 
cost"  charges  in  manufacturing  accounts.  First,  contractual 
payments  of  interest  and  of  rent  are  not  per  se  manufacturing 
costs.  They  may  be  regarded  as  non-manufacturing  cost  items  or 
as  charges  against  income,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
accountant  in  handling  a  particular  situation." 
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Second,  for  the  accountant  to  insert  these  items  of  contractual 
payment  in  the  manufacturing  section  of  a  cost  analysis,  in  con- 
travention of  tlie  writer's  first  proposition,  is  to  prejudice  the  de- 
bate regarding  the  propriety  of  calculating  as  a  manufacturing 
cost  the  so-called  "opportunity  cost"  of  what  capital  passively 
invested  usually  earns.  Even  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  contends  that  contractual  and  non-contractual  interest 
items  must  be  charged  in  the  same  section  of  the  statement  of 
operations,  if  there  is  to  be  true  comparability  of  costs  as  between 
diflferent  concerns. ^^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  .  .  .  that  interest  on  capital  owned  and  inter- 
est on  capital  borrowed  are  charged  in  the  same  way.  This  is  nec- 
essary in  any  uniform  accounting  system  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  collecting  figures  from  numerous  businesses.  If  one  mer- 
chant is  operating  entirely  on  his  own  capital  and  another  borrows 
half  the  capital  employed  in  his  business,  the  relative  interest  charges 
of  the  two  businesses  can  obviously  be  compared  only  by  determining 
the  total  interest  charge  for  each  business. 

Third,  if  the  accounting  records  of  an  enterprise  are  to  be  used 
to  determine  either  a  price  policy  or  a  policy  of  production,  ig- 
noring for  the  present  the  exact  methods  of  such  use,  any  com- 
putations of  returns,  either  anticipated  or  realized,  must  take  as 
their  basis  the  total  capital  investment  in  the  enterprise,  not 
merely  that  part  of  the  capital  which,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  is 
clothed  in  particular  forms,  as  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
other  equipment. 

Fourth,  whether  it  is  wise  in  any  given  instance  to  introduce 
"opportunity  cost"  charges  into  the  manufacturing  accounts  is  a 
question  to  be  answered  chiefly  that  on  grounds  of  expediency  and 
efficiency  (assuming,  of  course,  the  three  preceding  principles  are 

11  Cf.,  John  Bauer,  "Rents  in  Public  Utility  Accounting,"  Journal  of  Ac- 
countancy, vol.  20,  pp.  21-27  (July  1915).  "If  its  [i.e.,  the  management's] 
purpose  is  to  show  the  cost  to  the  property  as  a  whole,  then  neither  rent  nor 
interest  should  be  included  in  factory  costs ;  if  Jthe  view  is  restricted  to  the 
corporate  investment,  then  rent,  but  not  interest,  should  be  included;  if  the 
stockholders'  investment  only  is  considered,  then  both  rent  and  interest  upon 
borrowed  capital  would  be  included;  and  finally,  if  cost  to  the  public  is  to 
be  determined,  then  return  upon  the  entire  investment  should  be  included. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  cost  in  general,  but  rather  cost  as  to  a  particular 
investment  viewpoint.  Does  not  the  purpose  of  the  cost  system  finally  con- 
trol the  proper  accounting  practice?" 

12  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University,  Bu- 
reau of  Business  Research,  Bulletin  No.  6,  Harvard  System  of  Accounts  for 
Shoe  Wholesalers,  July,  1916,  p.  28. 
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understood  and  observed).  It  is  the  writer's  opinion,  as  has  been 
indicated,  that  in  most  instances  such  introduction  is  likely  to 
prove  relatively  inefficient  and  costl}^  But  that  is  not  to  say  that 
this  accounting  device  is  worthy  of  condemnation  only. 

Stanley  E.  Howard. 
Princeton  University. 
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COMMUNICATION 

Coordination  in  Taxatiom 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Coordination  in  Taxation,  as  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  American  Economic 
Review  for  March,  1920,  failed  to  include  modifications  and  proof 
corrections  which  reached  the  editor  or  printers  too  late  for  inclusion, 
as  did  also  Professor  Farnam's  notes  of  dissent,  printed  below. 

Professor  Farnam's  modifications  respecting  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment might  well  have  been  adopted  in  the  report,  had  the  notes  reached 
the  chairman  with  the  return  of  the  proofs  submitted  to  the  several 
members  of  the  committee. 

In  respect  to  state  income  taxes,  the  New  York  state  provision  as 
to  non-resident  incomes  (p.  254),  which  failed  to  provide  for  non-resi- 
dents the  same  exemption  as  for  residents,  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Yale  and  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company  case,  and  the  provision  has  been  replaced  by  the  legisr 
lature  of  1920  by  an  amendatory  bill,  making  the  same  provision  for 
non-resident  as  for  resident  exemptions. 

Attention  should  be  given,  in  connection  with  the  report,  to  the  in- 
forming and  valuable  article  by  Professor  Harley  L.  Lutz  on  "Progress 
of  State  Income  Taxation  since  1911,"  pages  66-91  of  the  regular  num- 
ber of  the  American  Economic  Review  for  March,  1920,  which  forms 
practically  a  supplement  to  the  committee's  report,  but  which  did  not 
reach  the  other  members  of  the  committee  in  connection  therewith. 
Montana  and  West  Virginia  are  there  scheduled  as  additional  states 
having  income  taxes,  but  these,  like  the  earlier  taxes  in  New  York 
state  and  those  in  Connecticut,  are  confined  to  corporation  incomes  and 
are  not  income  taxes  in  the  general  sense. 

Respecting  inheritance  taxes  (p.  257),  the  report  fails  to  indicate 
that  the  federal  law  does  not  apply  to  estates  within  $50,000  and  thai 
the  initial  taxes  apply  to  the  first  $50,000  above  the  exempted  $50,000. 
On  the  question  of  whether  inheritance  taxes  should  be  wholly  federal 
or  state,  or  partly  both,  the  members  of  the  committee  held  divergent 
opinions,  and  Professor  Farnam's  statement  in  favor  of  assigning  these 
exclusively  to  the  states  should  have  careful  consideration,  as  should 
also  his  plea  for  making  income  taxes  exclusively  national,  despite  the 
trend  of  current  state  legislation  to  the  contrary. 

1  Addendum  to  report  of  committee.    See  American  Economic  Review  Sup- 
plement, March,  1920,  pp.  248-263. 
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In  the  summary  of  conclusions  (p.  2G1)  tliere  is  a  proof-reading 
error,  perhaps  self-evident,  wliereby  an  error  in  spacing  the  phrase 
"with  inadequate  return,"  i.e.,  "without  adequate  return,"  is  trans- 
formed into  "within  adequate  return."  It  should  be  stated,  in  view  of 
Professor  Farnam's  note  of  dissent  on  this  paragrapli,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  suggest  exclusion  of  tobacco,  which  produced  $206,003,091 
revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  1918-1919,  and  other  commodities  jjroducing 
large  revenue  return,  from  normal  excise  taxation  in  time  of  peace,  but 
chiefly  the  omission  of  the  multifarious  taxes  imposed  during  the  war  on 
a  variety  of  products  or  transactions  in  which  especially  the  revenue 
return  was  small  in  comparison  with  cost  of  collection  or  annoyance 
to  the  consumer. 

Professor  Farnam's  notes  of  dissent  follow: 

1.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  statement  on  page  250  that  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  abrogates  Article  I,  Section  9,  Sub-Section  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  amendment  contains  no  repealing  clause,  and  though 
its  effect  is  to  prevent  Section  9  of  Article  I  from  being  made  use  of 
to  overthrow  an  income  tax,  it  still  leaves  its  provisions  applicable  to 
"capitation"  and  "other  direct  taxes."  Similarly  the  statement  on 
page  251  that  income  taxes  were  forbidden  to  the  federal  government 
by  Section  9,  Article  I,  of  the  Constitution  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as 
this  interpretation  was  not  put  upon  that  section  until  more  than  100 
years  after  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  more  than  30  years 
after  the  income  tax  of  1861  had  been  enacted  and  enforced. 

2.  I  believe  that  more  prominence  should  be  given  in  the  summary 
on  page  261  to  internal  revenue  taxes  on  various  articles  of  common 
consumption,  such  as  tobacco,  patent  medicines,  matches  and  various 
activities,  such  as  entertainments,  transportation,  insurance,  etc.  All  of 
these  are  grouped  with  import  duties  in  a  single  expression  "excise 
taxes  of  large  return  levied  on  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  luxury 
products  produced  throughout  the  country,"  These  taxes  produced  in 
the  fiscal  year  1918-1919  over  $640,000,000,  as  against  $483,000,000 
from  alcoholic  drinks,  and  in  view  of  the  loss  of  revenue  to  be  expected 
from  the  loss  of  the  liquor  taxes,  if  prohibition  is  maintained  as  our 
permanent  policy,  it  seems  especially  important  to  develop  this  lucra- 
tive group  of  taxes  on  consumption  as  distinguished  from  taxes  on  in- 
come or  property. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  think  that  inheritance  taxes  should  not 
be  left  within  the  neutral  zone  open  both  to  the  states  and  to  the  fed- 
eral g'overnment,  but  should  be   assigned   to  the  states.      I   base  this 
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partly  upon  the  fact  that  the  states  have  control  over  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance and  of  the  courts  of  probate,  and  should,  therefore,  enjoy  the 
taxing  power  within  the  limits  of  their  own  jurisdiction.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  as  a  practical  measure  it  is  undesirable  to  have  two  cumula- 
tive taxes  upon  one  property  or  estate  as  we  shall  have,  if  both  the 
federal  government  and  states  maintain  their  inheritance  taxes. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  general  income  tax  should  be  assigned  to  the 
federal  government:  (a)  to  avoid  the  double  taxation  referred  to 
above  in  connection  with  inheritance  taxes;  (b)  in  order  to  make  it 
impossible  for  people  to  escape  their  share  of  income  taxation  by 
taking  up  their  residence  in  states  with  low  or  no  income  taxes ;  (c) 
to  avoid  conflict  which  is  sure  to  arise  when  people  who  have  their 
legal  residence  in  one  state  have  their  business  or  professional  head- 
quarters in  another  state.  H.  W.  Farnam. 

In  ease  a  future  edition  of  the  committee's  report  should  be  printed, 
these  corrections  and  notes  of  Professor  Farnam's  views  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report.  R.  R.  Bowker,  Chairman. 
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Social  Process.  By  Charles  Horton  Cooley.  (New  York: 
Chark>.s  Scribner's  Sons.     1918.     Pp.  430.     $2.00.) 

Readers  of  Professor  Cooley 's  earlier  books,  Human  Nature  and 
the  Social  Order,  and  Social  Organization — especially  those  who 
have  used  either  as  a  text  in  sociology — must  await  with  interest 
any  further  work  put  out  by  liini.  They  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  present  work  which  is  a  continuation  and  amplification  of  the 
point  of  view  and  philosophy  of  the  preceding  books,  especially 
Social  Organization. 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  seven  parts  dealing  respectively 
with  the  organic  view  of  the  process  of  human  life,  personal  aspects 
of  social  processes,  degeneration,  social  factors  in  biological  sur- 
vival, group  conflict,  valuation,  and  intelligent  processes.  The 
main  interest  of  the  economist  in  this  work  will  naturally  attach  to 
Professor  Cooley's  treatment  of  valuation  and  to  his  continued 
pointed  attack  upon  the  economic  interpretation  of  history.  To 
these  points  this  review  will  give  its  major  attention. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  the  author  to  omit  any  criticism 
of  the  more  strictly  sociological  portion  of  the  work.  To  the  writ- 
er, Cooley's  work  has  always  been  distinctly  stimulating  and  sug- 
gestive and  his  Social  Organization  has  been  found  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  distinctly  stimulating  book  as  yet  available  for  classes  in 
sociology.  But  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  decide,  however, 
whether  his  work  is  sociology  or  ethics,  and  it  is  just  at  this  point 
that  "hard-boiled"  critics  might  assail  him ;  for  this  book,  like  the 
entire  theoretical  part  of  Social  Organization  is  shot  through 
and  through  with  an  idealism  which  some  methodologists  would 
hold  incompatible  with  a  scientific  treatment.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  will  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  strict  separation  of  the 
"is"  from  the  "ought,"  and  will  maintain  that  in  sociology,  as  well 
as  in  economics,  no  scientific  headway  can  be  made  as  long  as  ethi- 
cal considerations  are  not  coldly  kept  to  one  side.  The  reviewer 
is  unable  to  accept  this  view,  although  there  are  doubtless  grave 
dangers  in  the  method  followed  by  Professor  Cooley  and  many  "so- 
cial economists."  These  dangers  Professor  Cooley  has,  in  the  main, 
avoided,  although  he  at  times  approaches  suggestively  near  to 
homiletics. 

His  treatment  of  social  relations  and  processes  is  scientifically  as 
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well  as  analytically  and  practically  functional.  The  fact  that  he 
devotes  over  one  hundred  pages  to  degeneration,  biological  survi- 
val, and  group  conflict  shows  that  he  does  not  neglect  the  conflict 
aspect  of  organization ;  but  his  real,  positive  contribution  lies  in  the 
place  he  gives  to  organization,  cooperation,  democracy  (regarded 
primarily  as  opportunity),  and  to  independent  purposeful  control 
for  collective  ends.  Organization  and  cooperation  he  regards  as 
fundamental  processes.  Now  while  idealism  must  relate  mainly  to 
purpose  and  function — to  the  ethical  rather  than  the  scientific — 
the  idealist,  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  broad  scientific  train- 
ing, is  often  in  position  to  sense  important  facts  and  relations  and 
to  draw  more  subtle,  but  not  less  powerful,  generalizations  than  the 
hard-boiled  mind  is  able  to  compass.  Professor  Cooley's  idealism  is 
of  this  type.  It  is  in  the  main  an  aid  rather  than  an  obstacle  to 
his  objective,  scientific  insight. 

Part  I,  dealing  with  the  organic  view,  is  in  substance  a  repetition 
of  the  matter  contained  in  Social  Organization.  In  chapter  4  he 
passes  to  the  relation  between  organization  and  conflict.  This  is 
one  of  the  least  satisfactory  chapters  in  the  whole  book.  He 
might  have  worked  out  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  conflicts  and 
interactions  of  the  various  institutions  and  interests — economic, 
religious,  moral,  esthetic,  etc., — which  constitute  the  organic 
social  process.  But  instead  he  gives  us  a  series  of  topics  on  con- 
flict and  cooperation  each  touched  but  superficially,  interlaced 
with  near-homiletic  observations,  and  rounded  out  in  chapter  5 
with  a  somewhat  querulous  though  pointed  attack  upon  the  nar- 
rowness of  economic  particularism.  Later  in  the  book  he  comes 
back  to  this  attack  upon  the  classical  traditions  and  methods  in 
economics. 

Part  II  on  the  personal  aspect  of  social  process  contains  matter 
of  much  interest,  especially  a  discussion  of  opportunity  in  relation 
to  culture  and  class.  One  can  only  regret  that  he  does  not  give  a 
less  superficial  discussion  of  the  elimination  of  organized  misery 
(pp.  85-86).  In  chapter  12,  on  the  competitive  spirit,  is  matter 
which  may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  think 
that  the  pecuniary  motive  is  the  only  dependable  motive  of  eco- 
nomic and  public  service.  The  content  of  his  chapter  on  the  higher 
emulation — an  emphasis  on  support  by  group  spirit,  sense  of  se- 
curity, and  self-expression — is  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  part  V  he  comes  back  to  conflict  in  relation  to  organization. 
His  main  line  of  thought  seems  to  be  that  there  is  and  must  be  a 
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gradual  softening  of  the  outlines  of  conflict  and  overlapping  of 
groups  and  a  growth  of  democracy.     There  is  perhaps  an  optimis- 
tic overemphasis  upon  this  softening  of  conflict,  and  an  overlooking 
especially  of  the  sharpness  of  the  labor-capital  conflict  as  it  ex- 
presses itself  at  the  present.     Yet  he  does  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  democracies  will  necessarily  be  any  less  pugr>acious  or  more 
capable  of  rational  integration  than  other  forms  of  organization. 
To  the  economist  the  central  interest  of  the  book  will  lie  in  part 
VI,  on  valuation.     Here  Professor  Cooley's  fundamental  thought 
is  that  all  values,  whether  ethical,  esthetic,  or  what  not,  are  re- 
ducible, at  least  distantly,  to  pecuniary  expression.     In  pursuit  of 
this  thought  he  distinguishes  between  what  he  calls  human  and  in- 
stitutional values,  the  first  being  "those  which  may  be  traced  with- 
out difficulty  to  phases  of  human  nature,"  the  second  "those  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  some  institution  of  some  sort."     This  distinc- 
tion leads  to  a  long  treatment  of  the  institutional  character  of 
pecuniary  valuation.    Perhaps  the  chief  critical  question  which  will 
arise  in  this  connection  is,  How  docs  such  a  distinction  between 
human  and  institutional  values  comport  with  Professor  Cooley's 
organic  view  of  the  individual.''    Arc  there  any  valuations  of  conse- 
quence to  which  he  can  point  as  distinctly  human  and  uninfluenced 
by  institutional  relations.''    Moreover,  are  we  ready  to  say  what  are 
pure  human  values  until  the  psychologists  come  more  nearly  into 
agreement  on  the  original  nature  of  man.''     Professor  Cooley  him- 
self says  (p.  302)  :    "It  seems  probable  that  the  more  we  consider, 
in  the  light  of  an  organic  view  of  society,  the  practice  of  discussing 
values  apart  from  their  institutional  antecedents,  the  more  sterile, 
except  for  somewhat  narrowly  technical  purposes,  this  practice 
will  appear."     With  this  statement  we  heartily  agree.     Its  signifi- 
cance for  the  student  of  economic  values  is  found  in  the  further  as- 
sertion (p.  338)  that  "the  progress  of  market  valuation,  as  a  rule, 
is  a  translation  into  pecuniary  terms  of  values  which  have  already 
become,  in  some  measure,  a  social  institution."     Thus  Professor 
Cooley  joins  the  ranks  of  the  recalcitrant  economists,  headed  by 
Yeblen,  in  their  refusal  to  accept  mere  demand  as  a  final  datum  line. 
Professor  Cooley,  perhaps,  does  not  add  to  the  familiar  treatments 
of  this   subject  by  Veblen,  Anderson,   and  others.     "Wliat  it   all 
amounts  to  is  a  plea  for  historical  and  critical  study  of  consump- 
tion standards  and  motives,  which  are  obviousl}-  formed  and  influ- 
enced by  a  great  variety  of  institutions,  fashions,  customs,  and 
class  included.    In  chapter  28,  in  which  he  discusses  the  pecuniary 
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sphere  of  valuation,  the  author  seems  momentarily  the  victim  of  a 
reversion  to  the  economic  interpretation  of  things,  which  is  curi- 
ous on  the  part  of  one  who  has  fouglit  economic  determinism  as 
hard  as  he  has.  "The  distinctive  function  of  money  values,"  he 
says,  "is  to  generalize  or  simulate  values  through  a  common  meas- 
ure." This  is  as  much  as  the  most  unregenerate  addict  to  economic 
determinism  could  claim. 

But  Professor  Cooley  quickly  passes  to  the  limitations  to  the 
pecuniary  sphere,  and  here  he  comes  back  to  the  ethical  aspect  of 
his  organic  concept.  "It  would  be  fatuous,"  he  says — and  we  agree 
with  him — "to  assume  that  the  market  process  expresses  the  good 
of  society."  Further,  even  assuming  that  the  demand  does  repre- 
sent the  good  of  society,  the  pecuniary  motive  cannot  be  trusted  to 
stimulate  production  to  efficiency.  "The  pecuniary  motive  can 
serve  as  an  effective  guide  only  in  the  case  of  deliberate  production, 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  with  ownership  in  the  product"  (p.  317). 
Present-day  industrial  psychology  and  the  failure  of  older  types 
of  scientific  management  show  that;  but  Cooley's  objection  lies  in 
another  direction.  "The  limitations  on  this  motive  shut  out," 
he  sa3's,  "the  whole  matter  of  production  and  development  of  men, 
of  human  and  social  life."  The  pecuniary  process  can  never  be 
trusted  to  control  social  life  even  on  the  economic  side.  And  again, 
"Personal  and  social  development  must,  in  general,  be  sought 
through  rational  organization  having  a  far  wider  scope  than  the 
market  .  .  .  and  including,  perhaps,  radical  reforms  in  the  pecu- 
niary system  itself.  It  would  be  hard  to  formulate  a  principle  more 
fallacious  and  harmful  than  the  doctrine  that  the  latter  is  an  ade- 
quate regulator  of  human  life,  or  that  its  own  processes  are  superi- 
or to  regulation"  (p.  18).  We  are  at  a  loss  in  this  connection 
to  know  whether  Professor  Cooley  is  aiming  his  dart  at  specific 
theorists,  or  Avhether  he  is  merely  knocking  down  straw  men. 

In  chapter  28  on  the  progress  of  pecuniary  valuation,  having 
already  observed  that  notwithstanding  the  insufficiencies  of  pecuni- 
ary valuation  the  character  of  modern  life  seems  to  call  for  exten- 
sion of  its  scope,  he  takes  up  the  question  as  to  why  pecuniary 
values  whose  functions  are  so  essential,  and  should  be  so  beneficent, 
"appears  in  practice  to  ignore  or  depreciate  many  kinds  of  value, 
and  these  often  the  highest,  by  withholding  pecuniary  recognition ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  create  or  exaggerate  values  which  seem 
to  have  little  or  no  human  merit  to  justify  such  appraisal"  (p. 
333).     The  answer  lies  in  brief  in  the  breakdown  of  institutional 
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conventions  which  intervene  between  ps^  eiiologicjil  vahies  and  llieir 
pecuniary  expressions.  The  discussions  wliich  follow  constitute 
probably  what  is  the  keenest  part  of  the  whole  work. 

In  closing,  a  word  may  be  said  with  regard  to  Professor  Coolcy's 
style.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  modern  sociological  pro- 
totype of  Emerson.  His  smooth-flowing  sentences  and  his  exces- 
sively mild  manner  make  difficult  reading.  After  a  few  chapters 
one  becomes  cloyed;  but  lay  the  book  away  and  come  back  to  it 
in  a  icw  da3-s,  and  it  is  as  fresh  and  stimulating  as  ever.  Professor 
Cooley  has  the  velvet  paw — concealed  wilhin  which  the  sharp  claw 
is  barely  visible.  One  wishes  occasionally  that  the  prehensile  power, 
which  doubtless  lies  behind  the  claw,  were  not  so  uniformly  re- 
pressed. 

A.  B.  Wolfe. 

University  of  Texas. 
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Those  who  have  taught  European  economic  history  to  under- 
graduate students  know  that  a  serious  obstacle  to  effective  work 
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lies  in  the  lack  of  satisfactory  manuals.  Some  small  books  giving 
in  outline  a  survey  of  the  course  of  development  are  excellent. 
The  Select  Documents  of  Bland,  Brown,  and  Tawney  are  admirable 
material  of  tlie  kind.  The  need  of  a  substantial  manual,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  filled,  and  the  author's  contribution  will  be  wel- 
comed with  interest  and  hope  by  many  teachers.  It  "has  been 
planned  and  written  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  college  classes  be- 
ginning work  in  economic  history."  In  summary  the  ground  has 
been  covered  as  follows.  The  first  two  hundred  pages,  rouglily, 
are  given  to  a  general  introduction  on  the  forms  of  industrial  or- 
ganization, to  chapters  on  the  crafts  of  antiquity  and  of  medieval 
France,  on  the  population  of  England  1086-1700,  on  the  manor,  on 
towns,  and  on  gilds.  Two  chapters  cover  the  woolen  industries  and 
agrarian  history  in  the  transition  period.  The  last  three  hundred 
pages,  roughly,  are  given  to  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  including  chapters  on  the  cotton 
and  iron  industries,  on  the  factory  system,  collective  bargaining, 
social  policy,  and  other  topics  to  be  noticed  later. 

The  author  brings  to  his  work  some  qualities  to  be  highly  prized. 
He  has  a  wide  range  of  information,  a  good  measure  of  critical 
scholarship,  an  initiative  w^hich  has  led  him  on  occasion  from  the 
beaten  track  and  has  resulted  in  the  contribution  of  some  interest- 
ing material.  His  exposition  is  generally  clear.  The  balance  of 
general  statement  and  of  particular  fact  is  in  most  chapters  good. 
The  author  is  usually  a  trustworthy  guide.  I  note  briefly  points 
on  which  his  statements  appear  to  me  to  be  mistaken  or  misleading, 
but  I  do  not  attach  great  importance  to  the  list.  Capitalistic  con- 
trol had  appeared  in  Paris,  1300,  only  "to  a  slight  and  uncertain 
extent,"  page  72  (c/.  Martin  St.  Leon's  analysis  of  the  tax  roll  of 
1292)  ;  Roman  "field  arrangements  left  traces  in  both  Gaul  and 
Britain,"  page  121  (c/.  Haverfield  on  Meitzen  in  English  Histori- 
cal Revieic,  1908,  23:  54<3,  and  Tait  on  Seebohm  in  the  same  jour- 
nal, 1915,  30:  100  if.)  ;  the  merchants  of  the  Staple  were  "mostly 
native  Englishmen,"  page  147,  {cf.  Jenckes,  12,  33)  ;  restriction  of 
the  causes  of  the  industrial  revolution  to  "the  mechanical  achieve- 
ment ;  the  commercial  changes ;  or  physiographic  factors,"  page 
252;  the  iron  industry  led  the  field  in  the  United  States,  1909,  in 
number  of  persons  employed,  page  258 ;  chapter  xi  passim  on  the 
course  of  commercial  policy  and  its  results,  and  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  period ;  the  inquiry  of  1833-34  showed  "that  a  number  of 
parishes  had  been  abandoned  to  the  poor,"  page  365  {cf.  Report, 
1834,  p.  64;  Cholesbury  was  the  sole  instance). 
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The  most  serious  weakness  of  the  work,  when  it  is  appraised  as 
a  manual  for  college  undergraduates,  lies  in  its  plan  rather  than  in 
its  execution.  The  author  appears  to  me  to  sin  both  in  commission 
and  in  omission.  Chapters  2  and  3,  on  The  Rise  of  the  Crafts  in 
Antiquit}',  and  on  Crafts  and  Craft  Gilds  in  Medieval  France,  are 
excursions  that  are  relatively  unprofitable ;  chapters  17  and  18  on 
the  railwa3's  are  written  from  a  technical  standpoint,  make  but 
sliglit  contributions  to  industrial  history,  and  omit  altogether  con- 
sideration of  roads  and  canals ;  a  large  part  of  chapter  19  on 
monopolies  is  not  history  but  contemporary  economics. 

On  the  other  hand  the  author  treats  slightly  or  omits  altogether 
subjects  which  are  vitally  connected  with  industrial  history.  "That 
commerce  is  the  conditioning  factor  in  industrial  development," 
we  read  on  page  39,  "is  designed  to  be  the  thesis  of  the  present 
work."  Yet,  after  the  medieval  period,  there  is  only  one  chapter, 
that  on  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  any  considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  relation  of  commerce  to  industry;  and  in 
this  chapter  protection  from  connnerce  {i.e.,  from  the  import  of 
Indian  textiles)  is  presented  as  the  determining  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English  cotton  industry.  The  extension  of  the  mar- 
ket for  manufactured  wares  is  assumed,  not  described ;  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  import  trade  are  dismissed  in  a  similar  sum- 
mary fashion.  I  noticed  only  a  bare  allusion  to  the  reforms  of  the 
customs  tariff  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  industrial  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  their 
repeal. 

Another  aspect  of  industrial  history,  namely  its  finance,  has  been 
neglected  in  almost  equal  degree.  The  author  refers  in  his  biblio- 
graphy to  one  of  Sombart's  works,  but  he  has  missed  the  points  of 
Sombart,  Schmoller,  Weber,  and  other  German  scholars  who  have 
discussed  the  development  of  capitalism,  and  treats  that  subject 
in  a  formal  and  narrow  way.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  invest- 
ment processes  vital  to  modern  industry,  illustrated  in  banking,  the 
stock  company,  the  stock  exchange,  etc. ;  no  reference  is  made,  so 
far  as  I  obsei'vcd,  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  patents. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  criticize  an  author  for  what  he  has  not 
attempted.  It  is  improper  to  do  so  when  his  contribution  is  an 
investigation  addressed  to  scholars.  A  manual  designed  for  stu- 
dents must  be  judged  by  stricter  standards.  Credit  must  be  given 
the  author  for  what  he  has  contributed  on  many  important  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  notably  full  treatment  of  the  technical  history 
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of  manufactures.  He  has  taken  pains  to  illustrate  his  subject  by 
maps,  figures,  and  graphs,  and  has  provided  a  serviceable  biblio- 
graphical apparatus.  I  think,  however,  that  few  teachers  who  ex- 
amine the  book  will  dissent  from  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  a  large  part,  almost  one  third  of  the  whole, 
were  cut  out,  and  if  the  space  saved  were  used  for  the  consideration 
of  the  topics  now  omitted.  Whether,  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
serve  better  than  other  manuals  must  be  determined  by  each  teacher 
with  reference  to  his  particular  needs.  The  question  rises  in  my 
own  case,  and  I  am  still  in  doubt. 

YaJc  University.  Clive  Day. 

Empire  and  Commerce  in  Africa.  A  Study  in  Economic  Imperial- 
ism. By  Leokabd  Woolf.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1920.  Pp.  37-1.) 
This  book  is  a  study  of  economic  imperialism  by  one  to  whom 
its  aims  and  methods  are  alike  morally  repugnant.  It  is  the  au- 
thor's conviction  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  modern  state  is 
shaped  by  the  economic  desires  of  its  citizens  and  that  the  power 
of  the  nation  has  been  placed  at  the  command  of  the  strongest  of 
its  commercial  classes  to  be  used  in  the  furtherance  of  their  aims 
and  purposes  (p.  14).  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  which  brought  forth  an  ever-grow- 
ing industrialization  of  European  nations  and  an  ever-increasing 
dependence  of  the  average  citizen  upon  the  smooth  working  of  the 
industrial  machine,  it  seemed  clear  to  statesmen  that  the  supreme 
interest  of  tha  citizens  lay  in  the  acquisition  of  markets,  both  for 
raw  materials  and  for  finished  products.  Practically  all  of  the 
foreign  programs  of  European  nations — the  colonial  policy,  the 
spheres  of  influence,  the  acquisition  of  exploitable  territory  from 
peoples  of  lower  culture — is  attributed  by  the  author  to  this  be- 
lief of  the  statesmen.  This  ideal  of  imperialism  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  weaker  nations  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  "It  has 
converted  the  whole  of  Africa  and  Asia  into  mere  appendages  of 
the  European  state,  and  the  history  of  those  two  continents,  the 
lives  men  live  in  Nigeria  or  Abyssinia,  in  India  and  Siam  and  China, 
are  largely  determined  by  the  conviction  of  Europeans  that  'Com- 
merce is  the  greatest  of  European  political  interests'  "  (p.  10).  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  prove  this  contention  so  far  as  it 
concerns  Africa  and  to  set  forth  the  results,  good  and  bad,  of 
economic  impei'ialism  in  that  continent. 
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Omitting  consideration  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Woolf  records  in  detail 
the  history  of  those  portions  of  Africa  which  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  European  imperialism.     Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Abyssinia,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Belgian  Con- 
go.   In  all  cases  the  sequence  of  events  as  disclosed  by  the  narrative 
is  much  the  same.     The  awakening  of  covetous  desire  in  the  hearts 
of  European  statesmen;  the  entering  wedge  of  commercial  or  finan- 
cial entcrprizc,  ostensibly  promoted  by  private  initiative  but  in 
reality  fostered  by  the  state ;  the  eventual  declaration  by  the  home 
government  of  its  intention  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  thus  gained  by  its  citizens ;  the  marking  out  of 
spheres  of  influence;  the  friction  aroused  between  the  Powers  by 
the  crossing  of  imperialistic  purposes,  and  the  threat  of  war;  the 
adjustment  of  these  international  diff'erences  by  the  devious  meth- 
ods of  diplomacy,  and  the  final  emergence  of  the  victor  secure  in 
the  possession  of  the  spoils.    No  patriotic  bias  is  shown  in  the  rec- 
ord.    France,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  are  accused 
impartially  of  sordid  motives  and  heartless  conduct,  though  the 
testimony  of  results  forces  the  admission  that  of  all  these  nations 
England  has  shown  the  shrewdest  foresight  and  the  wisest  selection 
of  means  for  the  attainment  of  her  purposes.     A  high  order  of 
merit  is  shown  by  the  writer  in  his  skillful  disentangling  of  the 
strands  of  intrigue  in  which  the  imperialistic  aims  of  the  rival 
states  are  involved,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  main  intent : 
to  set  forth  clearly  the  sequence  of  events  which  discloses  the  true 
purpose  of  Europe  in  its  penetration  into  Africa.     A  generous 
equipment  of  maps  illustrates  the  text,  and  a  reproduction  of  the 
necessary  documents  lends  support  to  the  narrative  of  diplomatic 
intrigue. 

The  book  closes  with  two  chapters  summing  up  the  effects  of 
economic  imperialism  upon  Europe  and  Africa.  It  is  shown  that  in 
every  case  the  resources  of  the  unexploited  country  were  wildly 
exaggerated.  Statistics  are  given  to  prove  that  even  when  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  material  gain,  the  policy  has  paid  no  profit  to  the 
people  of  Europe ;  indeed,  that  the  expenditure  has  far  outweighed 
the  receipts.  Trade  has  not  followed  the  flag;  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  gaining  immeasurably  more  from  commerce  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  independent  peoples  than  they  gain  from  the 
exploitation  of  territory  wrested  from  weaker  races  in  Africa. 
When  a  diff'crent  test  is  applied  and  economic  imperialism  is  judged 
by  what  it  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  subject  peoples 
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of  Africa,  the  verdict  is  similarly  adverse  and  is  furthermore  embit- 
tered by  the  moral  condemnation  of  the  author.  When  shown  in 
this  light,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  civilized  nations  assumes  an 
aspect  of  heartlcssness  and  brutality. 

At  no  time  is  the  historian  on  more  precarious  ground  than  when 
he  attempts  to  depict  the  human  motives  which  lie  behind  the  events 
of  history.  The  author's  difficult  task,  that  of  tracing  to  a  single 
motive  the  complex  foreign  policies  of  many  states  through  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  is  especially  open  to  the  risk  of  bias.  ]\Ir. 
Woolf  acknowledges  this  risk  at  different  points  in  his  book  and 
frankly  confesses  the  improbability  of  his  succeeding  in  escaping 
it.  His  book  leaves  the  reader  with  the  impression  that  he  has  not 
wholly  succeeded.  To  attribute  the  policies  of  the  various  chan- 
cellories solely,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  pressure  of  profit-seeking 
capitalists  leaves  out  of  account  the  many  non-economic  forces 
which  national  pride  and  patriotism  bring  to  play  upon  the  rela- 
tionships of  states.  This  criticism  applies,  however,  only  to  the 
author's  attempted  explanation  of  motive.  His  record  of  fact 
gives  evidence  of  careful  verification,  and  his  summary  of  results  is 
convincingly  stated.  Even  those  readers  who  cannot  agree  that  a 
single  motive  actuates  the  modern  state  in  its  imperial  policy  will 
find  this  study  of  the  progress  of  empire  in  Africa  illuminating  and 
suggestive.  ^j; 

E.   S,  FuRxiss. 

Yale  University. 

Working  Life  of  Women  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.     By  Alice 
Clark.     (London:   George  Routledge  and  Sons.     1919.    Pp. 
335.) 
The  research  student  grows  fond  of  the  period  of  his  discover- 
ies.    He  is  charmed  by  its  quaintness  and  he  loves  it  for  its  pic- 
turesqueness  as  he  compares  it  with  the  starkly  familiar  arrange- 
ments of  his  modern  world.     It  becomes  difficult  to  resist  invidious 
comparisons   in  favor   of  the  mosaic  he  has   created  from   frag- 
ments of  life  found  in  old  records. 

Perhaps  Miss  Clark  has  succumbed  to  this  subtle  temptation 
and  views  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  rosy  light  so  easily  in- 
voked over  the  good  old  days  of  bygone  times.  For  her  the  pres- 
ent shadow  which  sets  off  the  golden  glow  of  her  period  is  "the 
blind  force  Capitalism."  It  is  capitalism  which  has  robbed  women 
of  their  larger  economic  and  social  functions.     In  concluding,  she 
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asks  us  to  consider  whether  "the  instability,  superficiality  and 
spiritual  poverty  of  modern  life,  do  not  spring  from  an  organiza- 
tion of  a  State  which  regards  the  purposes  of  life  solely  from  the 
male  standpoint."  "The  earlier  English  Commonwealth  did  actu- 
ally embrace  both  men  and  women  in  its  idea  of  the  'Whole'  be- 
cause it  was  composed  of  self-contained  families."  Now  the  state 
regards  "the  individual,  not  the  family,  as  its  unit,  and  in  Eng- 
land this  State  began  with  the  conception  that  it  was  concerned 
only  with  male  individuals.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  every 
womanly  function  was  considered  as  the  private  interest  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers." 

These  concluding  remarks  raise  the  questions :  first,  has  Miss 
Clark  proved  the  case  that  women  had  a  fuller  and  more  respon- 
sible share  in  production  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  is  per- 
mitted them  in  the  twentieth,  and  have  we,  in  fact,  greater  super- 
ficiality and  spiritual  poverty  to  account  for — questions  which 
the  reader  may  not  readily  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Miss  Clark  states  that  her  purpose  is  "to  discover  how  far  the 
extent  of  women's  productive  capacity  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  exercised  affected  their  maternal  functions  and  re- 
acted upon  their  social  influence  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  family"  (p.  3).  One  wonders  whether  the  author's  real 
interest  is  not  in  sociological  and  psychological  phenomena  per  se 
rather  than  in  their  economic  explanations.  At  one  point  she 
nearly  throws  the  whole  economic  interpretation  overboard  in 
favor  of  an  almost  mystical  suggestion:  "These  far-reaching 
changes  coincided  with  the  triumph  of  capitalistic  organization 
but  they  may  not  have  been  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  tri- 
umph. They  may  have  risen  from  some  deep-l^'ing  cause,  some 
tendency  in  human  evolution  which  was  merely  hastened  by  the 
economic  cataclysm"  (p.  13). 

It  is  claimed  that  capitalism  has  reversed  the  parts  played  by 
married  and  unmarried  women  in  productive  enterprise;  that 
what  we  now  call  domestic  work,  such  as  cooking,  cleaning,  mend- 
ing, and  the  care  of  children,  was  before  the  advent  of  Capitalism 
performed  by  young  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  housewife, 
while  under  modern  conditions,  this  domestic  work  falls  upon  the 
mothers.  Yet  the  reader  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  unmarried 
women  do  now  go  out  to  do  domestic  work  in  enormous  numbers 
and  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  married  women  engage 
in  industry  today. 
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The  work  of  women  Is  considered  in  five  chapters  entitled : 
Capitalists,  Agriculture,  Textiles,  Crafts  and  Trades,  and  Profes- 
sions. 

Women  of  the  aristocracy  and  nouveau  riche  (capitalists)  were 
usually  concerned  with  household  affairs,  and  with  estate  manage- 
ment and  business  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands.  Numerous 
private  letters  and  other  records  in  which  these  activities  are  set 
forth  are  quoted.  They  deal  almost  exclusively  with  married  wo- 
men and  widows.  The  author  assumes  that  "the  effect  of  such 
work  on  the  development  of  women's  characters  was  very  great" 
but  brings  to  light  no  evidence  to  show  what  the  effect  was.  "The 
effect  In  social  relations  was  also  marked  for  their  xcorlc  implied 
an  association  of  men  and  women."^ 

The  duties  of  a  prosperous  farmer's  wife  as  quoted  at  length 
from  FItzherbcrt's  Boke  of  Husbandric  of  a  hundred  years  earlier 
"probably  remained  true  of  the  seventeenth  century."  The  dairy, 
poultry,  garden,  and  orchard  w'ere  the  domain  of  the  mistress. 
"Her  dut}'^  was  to  organize  and  train  her  servants,  both  men  and 
women."  The  wife  of  the  husbandman  who  could  not  subsist  en- 
tirely on  his  holdings  and  of  the  worker  in  the  lowest  agricultural 
class  who  depended  entirely  upon  his  earnings  (having  no  land  of 
his  own)  each  led  lives  of  little  comfort.  The  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  are  stated  with  great  definlteness  to  have  averaged 
3s.  2d.  per  week  (p.  67).  The  reader  is  given  no  basis  for  the 
statement  that:  "Except  in  exceptional  circumstances  his  wife's 
earnings  would  not  amount  to  more  than  Is.  a  week  and  her  meat 
and  drink"  (p.  68).  Bad  housing,  bad  feeding,  and  small  fami- 
lies resulted  from  Insufficient  Incomes.  The  women  were  semi- 
starved  and  "their  productive  powers  and  capacity  for  mother- 
hood were  greatly  reduced." 

The  predominance  of  women  in  the  textile  Industry  and  the 
capitalistic  organization  of  the  woolen  trade  In  the  seventeenth 
century  make  It  an  Important  field  in  which  to  observe  the  effect 
of  capitalism  on  women's  economic  position.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  women's  labor  exceeded  the  supply,  the 
wages  paid  to  women  for  spinning  wool  were  barely  sufficient  for 
their  individual  subsistence,  and  for  spinning  linen  they  were  in- 
sufficient. The  low  wages  are  explained  by  disorganization  and 
the  lack  of  bargaining  power. 

In  the  earlier  days  weaving  had  been  to  some  extent  a  trade  for 

1  Reviewer's  italics. 
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women,  but  tliey  were  later  excluded  on  the  ground  that  their 
strength  was  not  sufficient  for  the  heavy  looms.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  women  had  any  considerable  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  large  and  profitable  undertakings  of  the  clothiers  and 
wool-merchants. 

Girls  were  not  apprenticed  to  the  specialized  and  skilled  trades 
of  the  guilds,  but  marriage  to  a  guild  member  conferred  upon 
them  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  husbands  and  a  w^idow  might 
continue  the  business.  Miss  Clark  finds  that  her  general  conten- 
tion that,  as  capitalistic  organization  developed,  opportunities 
were  more  and  more  denied  to  women,  applies  particularly  to  work 
in  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades,  but  the  evidence  is  not  an- 
al}  zed  to  show  this. 

Retail  selling  offered  more  scope  for  women,  though  this  was 
also  to  some  extent  restricted  by  the  rules  of  the  companies  and 
corporations  and  the  requirement  of  an  apprenticeship. 

The  position  of  women  in  certain  of  the  professions  was  less 
favorable  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. Arms,  the  Church,  and  the  Law  were  entirely  closed  to 
tliem  throughout  the  period,  but  whereas  the  activities  of  the  farm- 
ing people  and  artisans  had  been  regulated  by  customs,  depend- 
ing for  interpretation  on  public  opinion  in  which  both  men  and 
women  had  a  part,  during  the  seventeenth  century  many  of  these 
customs  were  abrogated  "in  favor  of  common  law." 

Nursing  was  poorly  paid  and  held  in  little  esteem.  The  hos- 
pitals gave  nurses  practically  no  training.  A  less  and  less  signi- 
ficant role  in  all  the  arts  of  healing  was  permitted  to  women.  Miss 
Clark  sees  in  women  a  "natural  affinity  for  the  care  of  suffering 
humanity"  and  holds  that  "the  psychic  and  emotional  female  de- 
velopment appears  to  make  women  more  fitted  than  men  to  deal 
with  preventive  and  remedial  medicine." 

Midwifery,  "the  most  important  public  function  exercised  by 
women,"  was  on  a  different  footing  and  frequently  brought  a  good 
revenue.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  monopoly 
which  had  always  belonged  to  women  in  this  profession  passed 
"definitely  under  the  control  of  men." 

Throughout  the  study  the  contrasts  which  are  suggested  in 
the  general  statements  do  not  appear  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  the  most  part  they  might  be  applied  as 
accurately  to  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  to 
earlier  periods,  when  these  periods  are  compared  w^ith  the  present 
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industrial  era.  Indeed  it  is  frequently  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
distinguish  the  characteristics  of  the  seventeenth  century  from 
those  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth,  from  wliich  illustrative  data 
are  repeatedly  drawn. 

The  author  frequently  starts  out  with  a  sociological  dictum 
such  as  that  wliich  asserts  the  great  influence  of  environment  upon 
the  sex  life  of  women,  which  she  believes  to  be  susceptible  of  ex- 
treme modification :  "While  in  extreme  cases  the  sexual  impulses 
are  liable  to  perversion,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  maternal 
instinct  disappears  altogether,  and  women  neglect  or,  like  a  tigress 
in  captivity  even  destroy  their  young"!  !  (p.  1).  Few  of  these 
dicta  are  followed  by  the  exhibit  of  actual  changes  occurring  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  data  are  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  married  women, 
and  the  reader's  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  unmarried  is  not 
quenched  by  the  remarkable  statement  that  "practically  all  adult 
women  were  married"   (p.  196). 

The  authorities  cited  comprise  12  pages  of  carefully  listed 
sources,  including  private  letters  and  journals  of  contemporaries, 
biographies  and  travels,  court  cases,  local  histories,  town  and 
parish  archives,  guild  and  corporation  records,  and  miscellaneous 
tracts  and  pamphlets  in  large  numbers. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  author's  powers  of  induction  are 
not  at  all  points  comparable  with  her  industry,  the  painstaking 
work  is  a  monument  to  her  effort,  and  is  of  unquestioned  value  in 
its  presentation  of  contemporary  evidence. 

Amy  Hewes. 

Mownt  Holyoke  College. 

Un  Impot  Extraordinaire  sur  le  Revenu  sous  la  Revolution.    His- 
toire  de  la  Contribution  Patriotique  dans  le  Bas-Languedoc 
(Departement  d'Herault)  1789-1795,  d'apres  des  Documents 
Inedits.       By    Pierre-Edm.     Hugues.       (Paris:      Edouard 
Champion.     1919.     Pp.  Ixxvii,  330.) 
Bankruptcy  forced  the  king  of  France  in  1789  to  summon  the 
States  General.     At  the  advice  of  Neckar  the  Assembly  passed  a 
measure   which   the  king   accepted,   imposing   a   "voluntary   con- 
tribution" on  the  French  nation.     All  citizens  having  an  income 
of  over  400  livres  were  to  give  to  the  state  one  quarter  of  their 
net  income,  and  21/2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  plate,  jewelry, 
and  coin.     The  tax  was  to  be  levied  only  once  and  all  money  re- 
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ceived  was  to  be  re-paid  when  the  state's  finances  had  been  reliabili- 
tated.  It  was  a  forced  loan  which  people  soon  came  to  see  would 
never  be  paid  back. 

The  book  under  consideration  presents  not  only  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  national  situation  but  a  detailed  study  of  how  the 
"patriotic  contribution"  worked  itself  out  in  one  department  in 
southern  France.  The  author's  main  interest  is  in  the  way  in 
which  the  tax  was  assessed  and  collected.  He  has  used  chiefly  the 
departmental  archives  of  Herault  and  the  municipal  archives  of 
jNIontpellier,  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  Archives  Rationales  in 
Paris.  The  contents  of  the  documents  are  well  presented,  and 
indeed  the  whole  book  is  scholarly  and  eminently  readable. 

At  first  there  was  some  show  of  enthusiasm  for  the  tax  which 
was  to  put  France  on  her  feet  again.  Gradually  this  waned  as 
the  tax  came  nearer  to  the  individual  who  was  to  pay  it.  In  gen- 
eral one  can  say  that  the  county  districts  were  less  ready  to  do 
their  part  than  the  towns.  The  law  assumed  that  all  would  come 
forth  and  make  declaration  of  their  income  and  of  such  property 
as  was  liable,  but  it  was  found  necessary  in  1790  to  decree  that 
non-declarants  should  be  taxed  by  the  municipalities.  From  first 
to  last  it  was  the  rule  that  each  declarant  should  be  trusted;  that 
there  should  be  no  inquisition  as  to  the  truth  of  statements  of 
income  and  wealth.  This  the  author  regards  as  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  tax. 

Sieur  Bougette  wrote  to  the  Assembly  that  he  would  like  to 
contribute  but  his  business  had  not  prospered,  that  if  the  As- 
sembly would  compel  a  certain  Parisian  to  pay  him  a  debt  of 
3960  livres  incurred  in  1788,  he  would  contribute  300  livres  to  the 
patriotic  fund.  Of  course  one  quarter  of  this  debt  would  be  990 
livres,  so  that  Bougette  was  making  ample  allowances  for  ex- 
penses, in  other  words  giving  himself  a  large  benefit  of  doubt  in 
reckoning  his  net  income. 

A  cure,  receiving  an  income  of  700  livres,  deducted  40  livres 
for  tentlis  {decimes),  30  for  minor  expenses,  15  for  repairs  and 
entertainment,  and  30  for  the  hire  of  a  clerk.  Such  declarations 
were  published  so  that  there  was  at  least  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  to  help  enforce  the  law. 

The  tax  might  be  paid  in  three  instalments,  the  last  to  be  in  by 
April  1,  1792;  that  is,  a  little  less  than  two  years  and  a  half 
were  allowed  for  payment.  But  the  department  under  consider- 
ation actually  took  six  years  to  pay  up  its  full  amount,  the  years 
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1791-1795  being  occupied  with  stinuilating  the  tardy  and  recal- 
citrant. But  tlie  interesting  fact  is  that  Herault  did  pay  in  full, 
certainly  not  a  fourth  of  its  income  but  a  fourth  of  its  declared 
income  and  21/>  per  cent  of  its  valuables.  Only  three  quarters  of 
the  total  receipts  were  available  for  the  central  government,  how- 
ever, after  the  cost  of  collection  had  been  deducted.  France  had 
expected  -iOO  million  livres  from  the  whole  country  and  received 
only  200  millions.  The  rich  and  well-to-do,  and  the  bourgeois 
with  an  income  of  over  400  livres,  did  not  hold  back;  the  petty 
traders  and  the  laborers  did.  For  this  the  bad  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  time  were  ample  excuse.  It  should  be  observed  that 
those  with  incomes  of  less  than  400  livres  were  simply  invited  to 
contribute,  in  no  way  required.  They  may  have  felt,  we  surmise, 
that  the  tax  was  really  not  their  burden,  and  they  may  have  ob- 
served that  it  was  the  middle  class  rather  than  the  proletariat  that 
was  benefiting  by  the  new  regime. 

This  book,  confirming  the  conclusions  of  other  local  investiga- 
tors and  of  students  of  the  national  finances,  gives  us  many  de- 
tails and  illustrations  of  value.  Its  bearing  upon  the  situation 
in  France  at  the  present  time,  the  author  tries  to  make  real. 
France  has  been  listening  to  arguments  for  and  against  a  general 
income  tax  to  meet  the  burdens  of  war.  This  study  of  an  early 
example  of  such  tax  indicates  that  it  would  be  a  failure;  that  it 
is  a  delusion  to  say  that  an  income  tax  is  equitable  if  men  do  not 
truthfully  declare  their  income.  Of  course  the  force  of  this  ap- 
plication of  the  analogy  of  the  two  cases  may  be  somewhat  less- 
ened if  the  new  law  provides  means  of  strict  inquiry  into  any 
questionable  declaration. 

N.  S.  B.  Gras. 

University  of  Minnesota. 
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intended  to  be  an  impartial  study  in  social  history,  the  discussion  is 
an  incomplete  appraisal  of  the  Roman  Church  as  the  guardian  of 
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democracy  throughout  the  history  of  labor  from  slavery  and  serf- 
dom down  to  the  era  of  gilds.  The  Catholic  Middle  Ages  are  de- 
scribed as  tlie  Golden  Age  of  labor^  the  period  in  which  the  workers 
realized  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  liistory  the  true  ideals  of  in- 
dustrial democracy.  This  age  of  superb  art,  education,  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  ended  with  the  "abhorrent  Reformation,"  which 
ushered  in  tlie  period  of  ca])italism  and  sordid  materialism.  I<uther 
and  Wyclif  are  characterized  as  the  bolshevists  of  tlieir  time,  whose 
exploits  were  followed  by  land  monopoly  and  industrial  slave  mar- 
kets (p.  2G8).  The  author  is  generous  enough  to  admit  the  his- 
torical fact  tliat  the  Roman  Church  possessed  a  plethora  of  wealth 
in  the  form  of  land,  but  he  absolves  the  Churcli  from  the  stain  of 
commercialism  by  attributing  this  ownership  to  the  weaknesses  of 
the  ecclesiastical  lords  (pp.  262,  295).  In  this  part  of  the  book  the 
author  does  not  succeed  in  concealing  a  manifest  religious  bias. 

The  development  of  a  gild  system,  patterned  after  the  medieval 
organizations  but  adjusted  to  modern  conditions,  is  the  panacea 
proffered  to  the  masses  Avho  suffer  under  modern  commercialism  to 
which  the  Protestant  Reformation  surrendered  them.  Bolshevism, 
socialism,  and  syndicalism  are  dismissed  summarily  as  erroneous 
and  destructive  expressions  of  the  gild  concept.  These  would 
threaten  private  property  and  religion.  The  true  gild  movement 
can  be  advanced  only  by  the  organization  of  cooperative  enterprises 
and  the  establishment  of  industrial  copartnership  in  which  the  work- 
ers will  have  not  only  a  share  in  management  but  also  in  earnings. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  trade  unionism  to  ancient  Egypt  and 
Greece  the  author  contradicts  the  conclusive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary produced  by  accepted  authorities,  including  the  Webbs.  Bren- 
tano,  with  wliose  conclusions  the  Webbs  and  others  take  issue^  is 
acce})tcd  by  the  author  as  an  indisputable  authority.  The  cooper- 
ative movement  is  viewed  as  a  step  away  from  socialism,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  success  of  this  movement  in  the  United  States 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  moderate  socialists  who 
see  in  it  a  long  stride  toward  the  realization  of  the  socialist  com- 
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BoEGER,  E.  A.  Rent  contracts  in  typical  counties  of  the  wheat  belt. 
(Washington:    Office  of  Farm  Management.      1920.     5c.) 

BoswoRTH,  T.  O.  Geology  of  the  mid  continent  oilfield^:  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  North  Texas.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1920.  Pp. 
313.) 

The  author  states  that  his  purpose  is  to  give  the  facts  about  oil 
"rather  than  to  theorize  as  to  its  origin  and  accumulation,"  and 
upAvards  of  270  pages  are  devoted  to  this  end.  However,  in  the 
last  section  of  the  book,  Dr.  Bosworth  discusses  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  petroleum  oils  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  vegetable 
matter  is  their  probable  source.  Some  of  the  leading  captions  are: 
Geographical  and  Geological  Situation  of  the  Mid  Continent  Oil 
Region,  Geological  Structure  of  the  Mid  Continent  Oilfield  Re- 
gion, Geological  History  of  the  Oil  Bearing  Deposits,  Stratigraphy 
and  the  Oilfields,  and  Oil  Accumulations  and  their  Relation  to  Geo- 
logical Structure.  Although  the  subject-matter  of  the  volume  is  of 
more  interest  to  the  geologist  than  to  the  student  of  economic  his- 
tory the  latter  will  find  much  of  value  in  the  book.  Part  III  con- 
tains a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  mid  continent  oil 
region,  and  parts  VIII,  IX,  and  X  have  respectively  the  titles 
Character  of  the  Oil,  The  Natural  Gas,  and  Production  of  Gasoline 
from  Natural  Gas.     Most  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  economic 
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history.  Altliou<>li  llie  vocabulary  of  the  book  is  more  or  less  tech- 
nical, nevertheless  the  lay  reader  may  pursue  it  with  comfort  and 
understanding.  Dr.  Bosworth  ventures  the  following  prophesy: 
"Regarding  tiie  future  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  great  oil 
region  is  yet  to  decline.  Thei*e  is  still  considerable  undrilled  ter- 
ritory similar  to  that  which  is  producing  today.  Also,  extending 
westward  there  is  a  vast  area  underlain  by  the  whole  Pennsylvanian 
Sj'stem  at  still  greater  depths ;  and  we  need  not  suppose  that  the 
limit  of  operative  depth  will  stay  at  3,000-4,000  feet  now,  any  more 
than  it  stayed  at  1 .000-2,000  feet  a  few  years  ago."  Deeper  drill- 
ing, however,  involves  much  greater  cost  and  consequently  the  fields 
must  be  surveyed  with  greater  care  if  wasteful  failures  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  author  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  now  the 
expectation  of  producing  much  oil  from  the  formation  below  the 
Pennsylvanian,  that  this  formation  extends  over  a  large  area,  and 
that  although  it  lies  deep  the  next  few  years  will  see  it  extensively 
exploited.  Isaac  Lippincott. 

Brown,  N.  C.  Forest  products;  their  manufacture  and  use.  (New 
York:    Wiley.     1920.     Pp.  471.     $3.75.) 

BuRCHARD,  E.  F.  Cement:  rcith  sections  on  imports  and  exports  in 
foreign  countries.  (Washington:  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  1920. 
Pp.  66.) 

BuRCHARD,  E.  F.  Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel.  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.     1920.     Pp.  61.) 

Combs,  S.  and  Bain,  J.  B.  A  study  of  the  factors  involved  in  pro- 
ducing milk  in  North  Carolina.  The  Bulletin,  vol.  41,  no.  5.  (Ra- 
leigh:   N.  C.  Dept.  Agri.     1920.     Pp.  29.) 

CoMPTON,  W.  Conservation:  the  form  or  the  substance :  which?  (Chi- 
cago:   National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assoc.     1920.     Pp.  24.) 

Cross,  R.  A  handbook  of  petroleum,  asphalt  and  natural  gas,  meth- 
ods of  analysis,  specifications,  properties,  refining  processes,  statis- 
tics, tables,  and  bibliography.  Second  edition.  (Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
Kansas  City  Testing  Laboratory,  1013  Grant  Ave.  1920.  Pp. 
496.     $5.) 

IsE,  J.  The  United  States  forest  policy.  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ. 
Press.     1920.     Pp.  395.     $5.) 

JiLLSON,  W.  R.  The  oil  and  gas  resources  of  Kentucky.  (Frankfort, 
Ky:    Kentucky  Geol.  Survey.     1919.     Pp.  630.     20c.) 

Jaunin,  V.  La  navigation  fluviale  et  les  forces  hydrauliques  en  Sjiisse. 
(Lausanne:    La  Suisse  Economique.     1920.) 

Karajian,  H.  a.  Mineral  resources  of  Ai-menia  and  Anatolia. 
(New  York:    Armen  Technical  Bk.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  211.) 

LouGHLiN,  G.  F.  Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  1917 :  non- 
metals.     (Washington:    U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     1920.     Pp.  1287.) 
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Lowe,  E.  N.  Mississippi,  its  geology,  geography,  soil,  and  mineral 
resources.  A  revision  witli  additions  of  bulletin  no.  12,  (Jackson, 
Miss.:    State  Geol.  Survey.     1919.     Pp.  346.) 

MacKaye,  B.  Employment  and  natural  resources.  (Washington: 
U.  S.  Dept.  Labor.     1919.     Pp.  Ul.) 

Newell,  F.  H.  Water  resources,  present  and  future  uses.  (New 
Haven:    Yale  Univ.  Press.     1920.     Pp.  330.     $4-.50.) 

Pack,  R.  W.  The  sunset-viidxoay  oil  field,  California.  Part  I,  Geol- 
ogy and  oil  resources.  (Washington:  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  1920. 
Pp.  175.) 

Panyity,  L.  S.  Prospecting  for  oil  and  gas.  (New  York:  Wiley. 
1920.     Pp.  249.     $3.25.) 

Pearson,  F.  A.  The  seasonal  cost  of  milk  production.  (Urbana,  111.: 
Agri.  Ex.  Sta.     1919.     Pp.   18.) 

Radcliffe,  L.  Fishery  industries  of  the  United  States;  report  of  the 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Methods  of  the  Fisheries  for  1918. 
(Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.  167.) 

Rew,  Sir  R.  H.  Food  supplies  in  peace  and  xvar.  (London:  Long- 
mans.     1920.     Pp.   183.     $2.25.) 

A  very  sane  and  reasonable  discussion  of  the  food  problem,  espe- 
cially of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  and  after  the  war.  Part  I, 
Before  the  War,  gives  an  account  of  the  food  situation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  Part  II,  War  Time,  gives  an  interesting  and 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  British  experience  in  solving  the  food 
problem  under  the  submarine  menace;  Part  III,  After  the  War,  re- 
views the  lessons  of  the  war  and  considers  the  future  of  the  world's 
food  supplies. 

In  reviewing  British  wartime  experience,  only  casual  mention  is 
made  of  liquor  control  as  a  measure  of  food  conservation.  In  dis- 
cussing present  conditions  of  food  supply  the  author  is  optimistic, 
partly  because  of  the  possibilities  of  increased  production  on  the 
present  farm  areas,  but  mainly  because  of  the  possibilities  of  further 
extension  of  the  tillable  areas.  He  also  finds  excellent  reasons  for 
optimism  with  respect  to  British  agriculture,  which  is,  all  things 
considered,  undoubtedly  superior  to  anything  to  be  found  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

As  compared  with  the  larger  countries,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  British  yields  are  greater  per  acre  and  per  man,  for  all  the 
principal  cereals  and  for  potatoes,  while  Great  Britain  carries  con- 
siderably more  livestock  per  thousand  acres.  As  compared  with 
the  smaller  countries,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  British 
yields  per  acre  are  slightly  less,  but  the  product  per  man  is  dis- 
tinctly greater.  "In  the  United  Kingdom  115  agriculturalists  per 
1,000  acres  of  arable  land  were  employed,  whereas  in  Belgium  218, 
and  in  Holland  280  were  required  to  secure  a  not  very  much  greater 
return"  (p.  139).  T.  N.  Carver. 
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Schmidt,  L.  B.  Topical  studies  and  references  on  the  economic  his- 
tory of  American  agriculture.  (I'liiladflphiu:  McKinley  Pub.  Co. 
19i9.     Pp.  91.) 

Shanaiian,  E.  W.  Anitnal  food-stuffs.  Their  production  and  con- 
sumption with  a  special  reference  to  the  British  Empire.  (London: 
Routledge;  New  York:    Dutton.     1920,     Pp.  331.) 

The  autlior  lias  collected  a  considerable  mass  of  information  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources,  notably  from  the  bulletins  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  material  is  not  as  well  di- 
gested as  could  be  desired.  Consequently  the  book  is  not  as  read- 
able as  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  book.  Most  of  the  statements 
are  supported  by  satisfactory  citations ;  but  the  author  has  allowed 
himself  the  privilege  of  a  good  many  statements  of  opinion  which 
are  of  doubtful  validity.  For  example:  "Maize,  except  in  Mexico, 
Italy  and  certain  Southern  States  in  America,  is  produced  and  enters 
into  international  trade  almost  entirely  as  animal  feedstuffs"  (p.  2). 
This  overlooks  its  use  in  the  production  of  alcoholic  drinks,  besides 
minimizing  its  use  in  human  food  in  various  forms. 

Again,  speaking  of  Canada,  "Neither  have  the  fertile  prairie 
lands  been  taken  up  and  cropped  to  exhaustion  so  quickly  as  they 
were  south  of  the  International  frontier"  (p.  50),  This  is  a  com- 
mon European  mistake  concerning  our  western  farm  lands.  This 
erroneous  opinion  is  probably  due  to  the  migration  of  the  wheat 
belt  westward  to  nev\er  lands  which  a  foreigner  assumes  to  be  due 
to  the  exliaustion  of  the  soil  in  the  Middle  West,  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  due  to  the  farmer's  preference  for  better  crops  than  wheat 
— that  is,  more  heavy  yielding  crops.  Wheat  farming  is  well  adapted 
to  frontier  conditions.  It  does  not  respond  to  intensive  cultivation 
so  well  as  maize  and  many  other  crops.  It  is  suited  to  conditions 
where  there  is  much  land  and  little  labor.  Besides,  it  stands  trans- 
portation better  than  almost  any  other  farm  crop.  In  the  territorial 
division  of  labor,  therefore,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  grown 
largely  on  frontier  lands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  markets, 
while  crops  of  greater  bulk  should  be  grown  nearer  the  centers  of 
consumption.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  crops  that  respond  more 
vigorously  to  intensive  cultivation  are  better  suited  to  more  densely 
populated  areas.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
rich  prairie  lands  of  our  upper  Mississippi  valley. 

Again,  "It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  urban  industrial  worker, 
whose  work  tends  to  be  both  monotonous  and  sedentary,  requires  a 
more  varied  and  richer  diet  to  maintain  health  and  efficiency  than 
the  agricultural  worker  does"  (p.  235).  Whether  this,  its  direct 
opposite,  or  something  halfway  between,  is  true  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Again,  on  page  251,  "A  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  even  if  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  lowered,  raised  the 
average  age,  while  a  decline  in  the  death-rate,  unless  confined  to 
infants   and   children,   which  in   actual   experience   is   not  the   case, 
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also  raises  the  average  by  sparing  to  older  years  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  disappeared  from  the  population."  It  appears  to  the 
reviewer,  first,  that  even  if  a  decline  in  the  death-rate  is  confined  to 
infants  and  children,  unless  we  mean  very  young  children,  it  raises 
the  average  age  of  the  population ;  second,  that  in  actual  experience 
it  is  the  case  that  the  decline  in  the  death-rate  is  chiefly  among  in- 
fants and  children,  and  to  a  very  slight  degree  among  people  who 
have  passed  middle  age.  Aside  from  a  considerable  number  of  such 
statements,  the  book  appears  to  be  reliable — at  least  the  reader  is 
given  the  authorities,  in  the  form  of  numerous  footnotes,  for  most 
of  the  statements  made. 

T.  N.  Carver. 

Spence,  T.,  Ogilvie,  W.  and  Paine,  T.  Pioneers  of  land  reform. 
(London:    G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1920.) 

Wanlass,  W.  L.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
study  in  administration.  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies  in  his- 
torical and  political  science,  series  XXXVIII,  no.  1.  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.     1920.     Pp.  128.) 

WooLSEY,  T.  S.,  Jr.  Studies  in  French  forestry.  (New  York:  Wiley. 
1920.) 

Fisheries  statistics,  1918.  Census  of  industry,  1918.  (Ottawa:  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics.     1920.     Pp.  xxxiii,  119,  xxxiii.) 

Forest  devastation.  A  national  danger  and  a  plan  to  meet  it.  Sub- 
mitted for  consideration  to  tlie  Society  of  American  Foresters  by 
the  Committee  for  the  Application  of  Forestry.  (Washington: 
Soc.  Am.  Foresters.     1919.     Pp.  37.) 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  annual  report  for 
the  year  1919.     (New  York:    174  Second  Ave.     1920.     Pp.53.) 

Summarizes  the  growth  of  agricultural  enterprise  by  Jewish  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  since  1900.  Estimated  that  now  there  are 
over  7,000  Jewish  farming  families,  holding  1,000,000  acres,  valued 
at  $50,000,000.  The  loaning  policy  is  described,  covering  opera- 
tions in  36  states. 

National  survey  of  the  economic  status  of  the  horse.  (Detroit:  Green, 
Fulton,   Cunningham  Co.      1920.      Pp.    130.) 

Petroleum.  A  selected  list  for  the  investor  and  geologist,  and  the 
chemist.     (St.  Paul,  Minn.:    Public  Library.     1920.     Pp.  5.) 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.  Minutes  of  evidence,  August  5-No- 
vemher  5,  1919.      (London:    Wyman.     1920.) 

Manufacturing  Industries 

NEW    BOOKS 

Moral,  F.  Die  Abschdtzung  des  Wertes  industrieller  Unternehmun- 
gen.     (Berlin:    Springer.     1920.     Pp.  viii,  149.) 
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Rawllev,  R.  C,  Economics  of  the  silk  industry.  (London:  King. 
1920.     10s.  6d.) 

Emery's  charts  and  maps;  shelving  growth  and  distribution  of  United 
estates  manufactures.  (Chicago:  Eraery  Bros.,  6815  Harper  Ave. 
1106  blueprints.     $100.) 

Facts  and  figures  of  the  automobile  industry,  1920.  (New  York:  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  36  Madison  Ave.  1920. 
Pp.  96.) 

Materials  in  shoes.  (Boston:  Retail  Shoe  Salesmen's  Institute.  1920. 
Pp.   190.) 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  industrial  safety  congress  of  New  York 
state,  December,  1919.  (Albany:  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Infor- 
mation.    1920.     Pp.  242.) 

Two  related  industries:  an  account  of  paper-making  and  of  paper- 
makers'  felts  as  manufactured  at  the  Kenwood  Mills,  Rensselaer, 
New  York.     (Albany:    F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons.     1920.     Pp.  xiii,  78.) 

Transportation  and  Communication 

A  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.     By  Howard 
Douglas    Dozier.      (Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
1920.     Pp.  xi,  197.     $2.00.) 
In  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  the  autlior  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  the  short  lines  which  were  later  consolidated  into  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  System.     Something  less  than  half  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  growth  since  the  Civil  War,  including 
a  chapter  on  integrations  and  consolidations. 

The  student  will  find  in  this  volume  an  important  contribution 
to  the  economic  literature  of  the  country,  not  only  because  it  adds 
to  our  knowledge  of  railway  history  but  because  it  contains  as  a 
background  a  good  discussion  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country  through  which  the  lines  were  built.  The  expansion  of  the 
important  lines  is  presented  in  detail.  The  application  of  steam 
to  transportation,  of  course,  wrought  a  great  change  not  only  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  upon  the  direction  of  the  channels  of  trade. 
The  north  and  south  currents  became  more  important  and  water 
transportation  both  by  canal  and  river  declined.  Towns  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  navigation  became  active  trade  centers  and 
critical  points  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  Owing  to  their 
location  they  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  methods  of 
transportation.     In  the  course  of  time  the  prospective  advantages 
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of  continuous  travel  made  it  necessary  to  unite  the  many  short 
lines  into  a  continuous  system. 

Professor  Dozier  lays  much  stress  on  the  rivalry  of  growing 
towns  and  cities  in  the  South  as  a  cause  in  the  development  of 
railroads.  This  cause  has  been  in  evidence  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  great  stimulating  factors  in  inaugu- 
rating communication  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  Questions  of 
chartering,  operation,  and  methods  of  construction  are  discussed 
in  sufficient  detail  to  give  the  student  a  good  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  roads  were  brought  into  existence  and  oper- 
ated throughout  the  earlier  years  of  their  history.  Many  of  the 
evils  complained  of  in  later  years  of  railroad  operation  made 
their  appearance  before  I860  in  some  of  the  lines  which  were  to 
become  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  System.  Thus  were  raised  the 
questions  of  rates  on  long  and  short  hauls,  the  effect  of  water 
competition  on  railway  rates,  and  the  use  of  passes  as  a  reward 
for  past  favors  and  of  securing  new  ones.  Higher  charges  for 
short  than  for  long  hauls  were  justified  at  that  time  on  the  basis 
that  "frequently  the  regular  through  train  could  not  carry  all 
the  produce  and  it  was  necessary  to  run  a  train  empty  from  Wil- 
mington to  within  a  short  distance  of  Weldon,  and  receive  pay 
for  the  last  thirty  miles  only."  When  shippers  along  the  main 
lines  complained  that  farmers  or  merchants  on  the  feeders  were 
obtaining  lower  rates  the  railroad  officials  replied  that  "the  car- 
rying of  additional  freight  and  passengers  attracted  from  ter- 
ritory which  would  not  have  patronized  the  road  otherwise  cost 
very  little  more  and  the  income  was  almost  clear  gain.  This  gain 
could  be  applied  to  paying  dividends  and  operating  expenses  and 
local  rates  thereby  reduced." 

According  to  Professor  Dozier,  the  integration  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  roads  reveals  practically  every  phase  of  railway  de- 
velopment elsewhere  in  the  United  States  except  cut-throat  com- 
petition. The  absence  of  that  feature  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Civil  War  from  which  southern 
roads  made  slow  recovery,  and  to  the  unfortunate  results  of  the 
panic  of  1873.  The  retarding  of  southern  railway  development 
due  to  these  causes  enabled  the  South  to  escape  many  of  the  evils 
of  cut-throat  competition  and  the  rate  wars  of  the  late  seventies 
and  eighties.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  northern  and 
Western  roads  they  were  spared  many  of  the  evils  of  high  finance, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantic 
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Coast  Line  S3-steni  comparable  to  tlie  practices  outlined  by  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  in  his  A  Chapter  of  Erie.  Professor 
Dozier's  volume  is  well  documented  and  is  provided  with  maps 
and  tables  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  Coast  Line  rail- 
roads. 

Isaac  Lippincott. 
Washington  University. 
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Emerson,  H.  The  railroad  situation.  TVhy  30  per  cent  rate  increase 
is  not  enough.  (New  York:  Emerson  Engineers,  30  Church  St. 
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GiESE,  K.  Das  Seefrachttarificesen.  (Berlin:  Springer.  1919.  Pp. 
xvi,  379.) 

Hi'EBNER,  G.  G.  Ocean  steamship  traffic  management.  (New  York: 
Appleton.     1920.     Pp.  xv,  273.     $3.) 

A  clear  and  sj'stematic  statement  of  the  technical  side  of  ocean 
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Trade,  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Crises 

International  Commerce  and  Reconstruction.  By  Elisha  M. 
Feiedmax.     (New  York:  Button.    1920.    Pp.  xi,  432.    $5.) 

Mr.  Friedman's  volume  deals  chiefly  with  the  conditions  of  for- 
eign trade  before  and  during  the  war,  and  with  the  proposals 
which  bave  been  made  in  the  various  countries  for  dealing  with 
the  after-tbe-war  situation.  Copious  extracts  are  given  from 
official  reports  and  documents,  and  from  the  writings  of  various 
individuals,  showing  tbe  trend  of  opinion.  An  appendix  gives  the 
text  of  important  documents ;  among  these  are  the  Paris  Resolu- 
tions of  1916,  the  Official  Report  (December,  1917)  of  the  British 
Committee  on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy  after  the  War, 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  Economic  and 
Related  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany.  Statistical  tables 
show  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  several  countries  before  the 
war  and  during  the  war. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  is  material  of  much  value.  Of  necessity 
it  is  largely  provisional  material.     The  world  is  far  from  having 
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settled  down.  Internationul  politics  and  international  trade  are 
in  a  stage  of  transition.  jNIuch  that  is  contained  in  this  volume 
will  fast  become  obsolete,  and  indeed  some  is  already  obsolete. 
The  Paris  Resolutions  of  1916  may  safely  be  said  to  be  a  dead 
letter.  None  tiie  less  the  student  will  turn  with  interest  to  this 
helpful  collection,  and  will  find  in  it  much  that  would  otherwise 
be  difficult  of  access, 

Mr.  Friedman's  own  position  is  stated  in  the  first  chapter.  He 
points  out  the  present  need  of  an  extension  of  credits  by  the 
United  States,  both  in  order  that  aid  may  be  given  to  European 
countries  and  in  order  that  this  country's  transition  from  war 
conditions  to  those  of  peace  may  be  made  easier.  As  concerns 
the  permanent  course  of  events,  he  believes  that  imminent  ten- 
dencies in  economic  development  push  this  country  toward  an 
extension  of  exports  and  an  increasing  importance  of  international 
trade,  and  that  our  fiscal  and  commercial  policy  should  be  framed 
with  reference  to  this  future.  In  one  passage  he  quotes  with  ap- 
proval List's  theory  of  the  four  periods  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  nations,  and  seems  to  think  that  the  ideal  international 
relations  can  only  be  reached  when  a  large  number  of  countries 
have  reached  the  same  stage  of  industry,  civilization,  and  power. 
The  same  view  is  expressed  in  a  concluding  passage,  which  runs 
as  follows : 

In  a  more  than  superficial  sense  the  war  has  prepared  the  world  for 
an  inevitable  League  of  Nations.  A  degree  of  development,  more  uni- 
form at  the  present  time  than  at  any  other  time  in  history,  makes  pos- 
sible its  formation.  As  the  backward  countries  of  the  world  become 
more  industrialized,  as  the  density  of  their  populations  tends  to  in- 
crease by  migration,  the  economic  dominance  of  Europe  will  probably 
decline  still  further  but  the  interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  increase.  The  process  of  economic  decentralization  will  prepare 
for  a  truer  political  federalism.  Nations  commercially  interdependent 
and  politically  independent  alone  can  constitute  a  League  of  Nations. 

For  myself,  I  am  skeptical  about  standardized  or  uniform  laws 
of  economic  development ;  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  a  League 
of  Nations  is  possible  only  between  nations  commercially  inter- 
dependent in  the  sense  here  intimated.  But  these  are  matters  of 
speculation,  on  which  the  reader  will  exercise  his  own  judgment. 

F.  W.  Taussig. 

Harvard  University. 
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We  have  learned  to  expect  incisive  and  informing  discussions 
of  American  labor  problems  from  the  author  of  As  Others  See  Us, 
The  Social  Unrest,  and  American  Syndicalism,  but  the  present 
book  is  more  than  a  suggestive  survey  of  the  after-the-war 
labor  situation.  It  is  a  stimulating  and  penetrating  appreciation 
of  the  latest  developments  in  the  labor  field  on  the  background  of 
Mr.  Brooks's  forty  years'  study  of  the  upAvard  movement  of  wage- 
earners  throughout  the  world. 

Like  his  other  books,  it  is  a  human  document  rather  than  a 
dogmatic  treatise.  Conclusions  are  rarely  stated  didactically. 
Instead  they  reveal  themselves  in  the  author's  skillful  descriptions 
and  analyses  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  different 
groups  which  articulate  "labor's  challenge"  and  seek  to  substitute 
a  better  for  the  present  "social  order." 

Considered  merely  as  an  accurate  and  absorbingly  interesting 
record  of  recent  developments  in  the  labor  field,  the  book  merits 
the  widest  circulation.  Its  range  is  indicated  by  the  more  im- 
portant chapter  headings.  FolloAving  a  preliminary  survey  of 
current  tendencies  in  The  Quest,  A  New  Society,  and  World 
Lessons,  the  book  emphasizes  certain  contrasts  in  The  Struggle 
at  its  Worst,  The  Inner  Revolution,  and  Capital  on  Its  Good  Be- 
havior. Analysis  then  begins  Avith  What  Does  Labor  Want  Any- 
how.? Who  Shall  Spend  My  Savings?  and  Hoav  Long-Shall  We 
Work.?  AA'hich  are  interspersed  with  suggestive  descriptive  chapters 
on  Lessons  from  the  Communists,  Socialism,  Government  OAvner- 
sliip,  and  Industrial  Democracy  at  its  Best  {i.e.,  cooperation). 
On  the  solid  foundation  thus  laid,  the  author  bases  a  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  Labor's  Training  for  the  Present  Crisis.  He  then 
docs  full  justice  to  The  Employers'  Case  against  the  Union  and 
to  The  NcAv  Profit  Sharing,     A  critical  analysis  of  Syndicalism 
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leads  up  to  a  s^nipathctic  account  of  The  New  Guild.  The  final 
chapter,  The  Greater  Task,  restates  with  tlic  reenforcement  of 
effective  quotations  some  of  his  more  important  conclusions. 

It  is  these  conclusions  that  make  the  book  something  more  tlian 
a  valuable  record  of  recent  labor  events.  They  entitle  it  to  a 
place  among  the  important  recent  constructive  contributions  to 
economic  literature.  At  tlie  risk  of  seeming  to  ascribe  dogmatic 
opinions  to  an  author  whose  greatest  merit  is  freedom  from  any 
trace  of  dogmatism,  I  must  attempt  to  summarize  them. 

Foremost  is  recognition  of  the  immense  value  of  education  in 
practical  democracy  that  comes  from  the  efforts  of  wage-earners 
to  better  their  situation.  Trade  unionists,  socialists,  and  cooper- 
ators,  "the  three  most  powerful  labor  groups,"  are  all  learning  by 
doing  how  to  secure  effective  leadership  and  effective  joint  action 
where  common  interests  are  at  stake.  This  education  has  already 
tauglit  wage-earners  to  understand  the  value  and  limitations  of 
such  democratic  devices  as  the  initiative,  tlie  referendum,  and  the 
recall.  It  has  made  them  critical  of  the  demagogue  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  honest  and  able  executive.  It  is  preparing  them 
for  widening  participation  in  the  responsibilities  of  industry. 

Since  these  constructive  movements  are  providing  this  indis- 
pensable education,  a  second  conclusion  is  that  no  social  policy 
could  be  more  suicidal  than  one  that  would  attempt  to  suppress 
trade  unionism,  socialism,  or  cooperation.  In  the  author's  view, 
"The  Social  Order  is  threatened  on  two  sides :  by  a  raw  commun- 
ism, and  by  a  reactionary  capitalism."  The  best  protection  against 
these  extremes,  he  thinks,  is  the  constructive  leadership  which 
must  inevitabl}^  result  from  the  efforts  of  trade  unionists,  social- 
ists, and  cooperators  to  realize  their  respective  programs.  As 
they  succeed,  these  movements  are  bound  to  become  conservative. 
By  allowing  them  free  scope,  we  may  secure  progress  through  ex- 
perimentation and  avoid  the  disastrous  consequences  of  violent 
revolution.  "It  is  these  agencies  which  offer  tlie  possessing  classes 
their  chance." 

In  desiring  to  "offer  the  possessing  classes  their  chance,"  the 
author  indicates  a  third  conclusion.  Despite  the  evils  and  abuses 
that  have  been  associated  with  it,  he  is  persuaded  that  the  insti- 
tution of  private  property  should  and  Avill  survive  not  merely  as 
concerns  consumable  wealth  but  as  regards  many  of  the  means  and 
agencies  of  production.  He  shows  that  this  is  the  conclusion  even 
of  working  as  contrasted  with  dogmatic  socialism. 
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Another  significant  view  is  that  the  future  poHtically  and  in- 
dustrially will  belong  in  all  countries  to  labor.  If  the  "possessing 
classes"  survive,  as  he  thinks  they  will,  it  will  be  not  because  they 
retain  their  dominant  position,  but  because  the  representatives  of 
labor  learn  by  experience  that  the  incentives  of  ownership  and 
returns  from  ownership  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  loss  to 
wage-earners  as  well  as  capitalists. 

For  Mr.  Brooks  entertains  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties 
that  will  confront  labor  when  it  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
keeping  production  efficient.  With  warm  sympathy  with  so-called 
"radical"  aspirations,  he  combines  full  knowledge  of  the  inefficien- 
cies of  government  ownership  and  operation.  Appreciating  the 
limitations  of  political  control,  he  is  more  hopeful  of  the  future  of 
guild  than  of  state  socialism.  But  as  to  both,  his  reiterated  opin- 
ion is  that  only  experimentation  can  demonstrate  what  limits  are 
desirable.  That  in  the  long  run  a  substantial  place  will  be  left 
for  private  ownership,  and  operation  of  industry  is,  as  already 
indicated,  his  personal  expectation. 

This  bare  statement  of  conclusions  does  such  scant  justice  to 
the  author's  own  method  of  presenting  his  views  that  I  must  end 
with  a  few  quotations.  In  an  early  chapter  he  indicates  his  mental 
attitude  toward  proposed  changes  thus : 

No  one — except  youthful  iconoclasts— knows  with  any  precision  how 
society  is  to  develop;  what  form  it  will  take  or  what  names  will  fit 
it  best.  From  temperamental  preference,  we  may  feel  and  express 
strong  opinions  on  the  society  that  is  to  be  as  we  swing  between  con- 
servative and  radical  extremes.  But  the  future  is  so  far  hidden  from 
us :  the  conceivable  alternatives  are  so  many,  that  allowance  must  be 
made  for  industrial  and  political  unfoldings  very  different  from  those 
on  which  we  happen  severally  to  have  set  our  hearts.  ...  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  no  certainty  .  .  .  that  ways  must  be  kept  open  for 
well  nigh  infinite  experiment  (p.  108). 

Later  he  remarks :  "We  are  deluged  with  advice  about  the 
workman's  need  of  education.  It  is  excellent  counsel  for  labor 
needs  it,  but  for  the  unavoidable  changes  before  us,  the  employer 
and  the  rest  of  us  need  it  quite  as  much"  (p.  112). 

Condemnation  of  all  policies  of  suppression  he  voices  as  follows : 

It  must  be  our  one  reply  to  radical  protests  of  every  sort, — "You 
shall  have  the  fairest  chance  to  speak  out  what  is  in  you  and  the  larg- 
est o])portunit3'  which  social  cohesion  permits  to  state  your  case  and 
to  try  out  your  scheme  before  all  men."  In  spite  of  inherent  defects 
of  socialist  theory  and  practice,  it  is  criminal  to  shut  the  door  on 
further  tentative  trial  of  it.     These  "socializers  of  the  three  rents" 
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may  be  nearer  right  than  their  individualist  opponents.  They  have 
proved  already  that  parts  of  their  program  are  strictly  in  line  with 
progressive  society.  Because  of  our  ignorance  we  should  take  the 
risks  of  further  trial.     (Pp.  418-419.) 

Labor's  Challenge  to  the  Social  Order  is  a  notable  signpost 
pointing  the  path  to  "the  ways  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
men."  No  one  can  read  it  without  realizing  how  momentous  are 
the  social  choices  before  us  nor  being  strengthened  in  the  belief 
that  with  teachers  like  John  Graham  Brooks  to  guide,  thcj  will 
be  wisely  made. 

Henry  R.  Seager. 

Columbia  University. 

The  Labor  Market.  By  Don  D.  Lescohier.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1919.     Pp.  xii,  338.     $2.25.) 

Professor  Lescohier,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  aims  to 
prove  the  necessit}'^  for  national  machinery  for  the  control  of  the 
problem  of  employment  and  to  furnish  information  of  value  both 
to  students  and  to  employment  office  managers.  His  book  is  a 
concrete  and  positive  study  of  American  conditions.  Beveridge's 
work  on  Unemployment  is  taken  as  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
subsequent  writers  have  builded  and  the  endeavor  is  to  study 
American  conditions  with  the  same  scientific  spirit  that  Beveridge 
has  used  in  his  study  of  the  British  field.  Professor  Lescohier 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Public  Employment 
Office  and  also  chief  statistician  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  and  so  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  a 
practical  study  of  the  problems. 

Part  one,  Supply  and  Demand  Factors  in  the  Labor  Market, 
is  a  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  problem  and  a  statement  of 
the  causes  of  unemployment.  The  fact  of  unemployment  even  in 
prosperous  times  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  American  employer 
has  been  able  to  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  would 
be  idle  men  at  his  gate  this  morning,  tomorrow  morning,  ever}' 
morning.  He  has  accepted  orders  upon  the  security  of  that  ex- 
pectation. Although  war  conditions  may  have  mitigated  the  situ- 
ation somewhat,  the  time  for  indifference  has  passed. 

American  employers  and  the  American  government  are  being  held 
responsible  in  the  minds  of  the  workers  for  the  hardships  which  they 
suffer  through  irregular  employment.  .  .  .  The  maintenance  of  a 
labor  reserve  for  each  establishment,  or  at  least  in  each  locality,  that 
is   adequate  to  meet  the  employers'   needs   at  times   of  normal   maxi- 
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mum  production,  but  is  idle  much  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  industrial  unrest  and  bitterness.  We  recognize  fully  that 
many  workers  are  idle  through  their  own  fault,  but  that  fact  does  not 
excuse  the  policy  of  decentralized  labor  reserves. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  creation  of  means  for  feeding  a 
decentralized  demand  for  labor  into  a  centralized  organization 
able  to  locate  the  individual  workman  suited  to  each  individual 
demand.  The  causes  of  unemployment  both  individual  and  social 
are  anal3'zed  at  length.  The  remedies  proposed  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  occupational  idleness  are  stabilization  of  production, 
dovetailing  of  establishment  demands,  conservation  of  labor  effi- 
cienc}'^,  and  relief  work. 

Part  two,  the  INIachinery  of  the  Labor  Market,  takes  up  in 
seven  chapters  the  labor  market  before  the  war,  development  of 
public  emploA^ment  exchanges,  the  war  and  the  employment 
market,  the  United  States  employment  service,  lessons  from  the 
British  and  Canadian  employment  systems,  a  federal  employment 
service,  and  the  employment  department.  Dr.  Lescohier  urges 
very  strongly  the  elimination  of  the  private  employment  office  and 
in  this  connection  says : 

Some  able  employment  men  believe  that  Ave  should  depend  upon  the 
slow  processes  of  competition  to  eliminate  these  private  offices.  The 
writer  does  not  agree  with  them.  He  considers  it  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple to  compel  a  citizen  to  pay  for  a  chance  to  get  work,  while  he 
knows  that  the  influence  of  these  offices  is  pernicious. 

The  plan  proposed  is  federal-state-municipal  cooperation  held 
together  by  federal  subsidies.  Against  a  straight  federal  service, 
it  is  urged  that  the  emploj'ment  problem  is  and  should  be  in  the 
first  instance  a  local  problem.  The  ideal  system  is  one  in  which 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  service  rests  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  federal  funds  bear  much  of  the  expense,  but  in  which, 
through  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  service  and 
participation  in  the  management  of  the  service,  the  local  viewpoint 
is  emphasized  and  given  proper  weight. 

Part  three.  Special  Problems  of  Employment,  includes  chapters 
on  the  laborer  and  farm  labor,  together  with  a  comparatively  short 
chapter  on  unemplo3'ment  insurance.  The  latter  subject  is  men- 
tioned only  because  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  employment  and  unemployment.  The  laborer  is  discussed 
from  two  points  of  view:  first,  in  connection  with  a  classification 
based  upon  variations  in  skill  and  technical  knowledge ;   second, 
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in  connection  with  a  classification  based  upon  the  degree  of  steadi- 
ness of  different  laborers  in  their  employments. 

The  statements  concerning  the  "professional  casual  laborer" 
are  of  considerable  interest,  and  especially  the  conclusion  that 
a  man  becomes  a  casual  laborer  when  he  acquires  the  casual  state 
of  mind.  The  extreme  type  of  casual  never  seeks  more  than  a 
day's  work.  One  evil  connected  with  casuals  is  that  they  are 
overpaid  on  part  of  their  jobs  and  the  conclusion  is  that  so  long 
as  society  makes  it  easy  for  a  man  to  earn  a  living  by  casual  labor 
we  must  expect  a  continuing  crop  of  casuals. 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  described  as  including  the  farmer's 
labor  problem  and  also  the  farm  hand's  problem.  Each  side  must 
be  considered.  T3'pes  of  farm  labor  demand,  crop  diversification 
and  labor  demand,  and  factors  influencing  labor  demand  are  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  essential  peculiarity  of  farm  labor  demand 
is  found  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  which  makes  uniform 
labor  conditions  impossible.  Local  peculiarities  in  some  dozen 
different  states  are  described.  The  placing  of  farm  laborers  is 
perhaps  more  difi^icult  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  laborers  but 
"Minnesota's  experience  in  her  wartime  farm  labor  office,"  says 
the  author,  "demonstrated  that  intelligent  farm  labor  placement 
can  be  done  by  an  employment  office."  The  farm  laborer  lives 
with  his  employer  and  for  that  reason  the  question  is  not  merely 
one  of  wages  and  hours. 

The  book  is  an  authoritative  and  constructive  study  of  an  im- 
portant question ;  and  its  essential  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  based  on  experience.  The  general  aspects  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, are  not  neglected  and  the  bibliography  and  references  show 
that  the  subject  has  been  studied  as  a  whole. 

George  M.  Janes. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
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friction  and  unrest;  Cost  of  living;  Methods  of  compensation;  Hours 
of  work;  Tenure  of  employment;  Trade  unionism;  Labor  disputes 
and  adjustments;  Limitation  of  output;  Industrial  insurance;  Hous- 
ing; Methods  of  promoting  industrial  peace;  Occupational  hygiene; 
and  Women  in  industry.     Extracts  are  taken  from  recent  literature. 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.    Labour  in  the  commonwealth.     (New  York:   Huebsch. 
1919.     Pp.  223.     $1.50.) 

The  entire  discussion  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  pres- 
ent order  functions  primarily  in  behalf  of  the  privileged  few  and 
does  not  conduce  to  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  the  entire  com- 
monwealth. Beginning  with  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  validity  of 
the  commodity  theory  of  labor  and  a  plea  for  the  humanity  con- 
cept, the  author  assails  the  whole  range  of  educational,  political, 
and  economic  institutions  on  the  grounds  that  they  give  to  only  a 
few  persons  the  opportunity  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship  and  abandon  the  majority  to  industrial 
subordination. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Professor  Cole's  analysis  of  the  state. 
He  avoids  very  carefully  the  mistake  which  is  so  often  made  of 
confusing  the  state  and  the  commonwealth  as  a  single  entity.  To 
him  the  commonwealth  is  the  all-inclusive  association  of  citizens, 
while  the  state  is  merely  the  political  machinery  through  which  the 
common  will  is  expressed.  The  author's  paraphrase  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  commonwealth  and  not  the  commonwealth  for  the 
state  is  very  opportune  in  these  days  of  social  reconstruction.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  conclusion  that  the  modern  state  is 
primarily  the  political  expression  of  the  economic  power  of  the 
dominant  economic  class.  He  might  have  added,  however,  that 
this  is  as  true  of  proletarian  Russia  as  it  is  of  bourgeois  common- 
wealths. 

Since  the  fundamental  power  in  any  commonwealth  is  economic, 
the  author  is  convinced  that  complete  emancipation  for  the  working 
class  is  possible  only  through  the  conquest  of  economic  power. 
Here,  however,  he  does  not  share  the  conviction  of  the  industrial 
unionists  and  the  communists  that  the  political  state  will  be  un- 
necessary under  socialism.  He  believes  that  the  political  state  is 
always  necessary  to  perform  the  non-economic  functions  of  the 
commonwealth,  while  there  must  be  industrial  organizations,  such 
as  national  guilds,  to  perform  the  economic  functions.  Joint  agree- 
ments between  these  two  "parliaments"  will  be  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  citizens  as  consumers  and  producers.  This 
will  be  recognized  as  the  ideal  of  guild  socialism,  which  the  autlior 
sponsors.  "To  achieve  this  ideal  the  guild  socialists  seek  to  demo- 
cratize the  present  political  state,  and  to  organize  the  workers  into 
industrial  unions  for  the  final  conquest  of  economic  power. 

Gordon  S.  Watkins. 
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Hoavard,  H.  F.  Capital  against  labor;  or,  the  next  war.  (Rochester, 
N.  Y.:    Author.     Pp.  41.     $1.) 

Hutchinson,  E.  J.  Women's  wages.  A  study  of  the  wages  of  indus- 
trial women  and  measures  suggested  to  increase  them.  Columbia 
University  studies  in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,  vol.  89, 
no.  1.     (New  York:    Longmans.     1919.     Pp.   179.     $1.50.) 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  raises  an  interesting  point  in  nomen- 
clature. Should  the  term  "industrial  women"  be  allowed  to  come 
into  use  without  some  discussion  of  its  meaning.''  The  correspond- 
ing term  "industrial  men"  does  not  seem  to  be  used;  and  if  the  term 
"industrial  workers"  is  the  approved  method  of  describing  men  in 
corresponding  occupations,  might  not  the  term  "industrial  women 
workers"  be  preferable  to  the  one  employed,  if  some  escape  from 
the  old-fashioned  "women  in  industry"  is  sought? 

The  first  chapter  of  the  volume  presents  a  valuable  analysis  of 
the  data  relating  to  women's  wages  collected  in  a  series  of  official 
statistical  inquiries  made  in  the  pre-war  period,  1905-1914.  Data 
are  brought  together  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  the 
reports  on  the  Condition  of  Women  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  the 
reports  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  and 
from  various  state  departments  of  labor  statistics  and  minimum 
wage  commissions.  Following  the  analysis  of  wage  statistics  and 
of  the  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son discusses  the  factors  affecting  women's  wages  and  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  counteracting  the  evil  of  low  wages,  the  minimum 
wage,  trade  unionism,  and  vocational   education. 

The   postponement   of  the   publication   of   this   useful   and   labor- 
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iously  prepared  study  makes  the  data  seem  curiously  obsolete.  The 
picture  of  women's  work  and  wages  in  the  old  pre-war  period  at 
first  sight  appears  strangely  unreal  and  out  of  date.  Moreover  the 
author  writes  as  if  her  discussion  were  still  in  line  with  present- 
day  developments.  It  is  said^  for  example,  in  referring  to  the 
British  Trade  Boards  act  of  1909:  "In  1913  four  additional  trades 
were  brought  under  the  act  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  steps 
to  extend  it  further"  (p.  78).  As  a  matter  of  fact  not  the  Board  of 
Trade  but  the  INIinistry  of  Labor  has  administered  the  act  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  the  important  new  Trade  Boards  act  of  1918 
had  already  a  few  months  ago  brought  some  fifteen  additional 
trades  under  the  act.  An  account  of  minimum  wage  legislation  and 
its  effects  which  ignores  the  important  act  of  1918  and  the  various 
other  extensions  of  the  principle  of  the  state  regulation  of  wages 
during  the  war  is  necessarily  incomplete. 
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Harcourt,  Brace,  &  Howe.     1920.     Pp.199.) 

Students  of  current  economic  thought  will  be  grateful  for  this 
collection  of  Professor  Parker's  papers,  unfortunately  too  few  in 
number.  The  first  paper,  Toward  Understanding  Labor  Unrest, 
written  early  in  1917,  has  never  been  prcA iously  published;  the 
second,  The  Casual  Laborer,  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  in  1915,  the  third,  on  The  I.  W.  W.,  in  the  Atlantic  in 
1917;  and  the  fourth.  Motives  in  Economic  Life,  in  the  American 
Economic   Review  Supplement,  vol.  VIII    (INIarch,   1918). 

Ryan,  J.  A.  A  living  it'age.  Its  ethical  and  economic  aspects.  Re- 
vised and  abridged  edition.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1920.  Pj). 
182.     $2.) 

Revision  and  abridgment  of  book  first  published  in  1906. 

Schatzel,  W.  Internationale  Arheiterxvanderungen.  (Berlin:  Frie- 
derichsen  &  Co.     1919.     Pp.  56.) 

Williams,  R.  The  neiv  labour  outlook.  New  era  series,  vol.  V.  (Lon- 
don:   Leonard  Parsons.      1920.) 

Accident  prevention  in  industry.  A  selected  bibliography.  (Detroit: 
Public  Library.     1920.     Pp.6.) 

American  employers'  profit-sharing  plans.  (New  York:  National 
Civic  Federation.     1920.) 

The  code  of  labor  laxvs  in  soviet  Russia.  (New  York:  Soviet  Russia, 
110  West  40th  St.     10c.) 
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■workers.  New  South  Wales  Industrial  Gazette,  vol.  XVII,  no.  2, 
special  supplement.  (Sydney:  Dept.  Labour  &  Industry.  1920. 
Pp.  603.) 
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Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  present  conditions  in 
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Report  on  industrial  relations.  (New  York:  Merchants  Assoc.  1919. 
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Women's  wages  today:  one  reason  for  a  legal  minimum  in  New  York 
state.     (New  York:    Consumers'  League.     1920.     Pp.  12.) 

The  work  of  the  labor  division  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  4'  Rubber  Co. 
(Akron,  O.:    Goodyear  Co.     1920.     Pp.  97.) 

An  exceptionally  clear  and  interesting  statement  of  activities   to 
promote  welfare  in  an  industrial  plant. 
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This  is  bulletin  number  three  prepared  by  the  Price  Section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  is  more  extensive  than  any  others  of 
the  series  that  have  yet  appeared.  The  writer  has  undertaken  to 
present  a  documentary  record  of  all  price  regulation  instituted  by 
the  government  during  the  war,  with  an  analysis  of  these  regulations 
and  their  effects.  Book  I  contains  the  data  on  which  the  study  is 
made.     Book  II  gives  the  regulations  themselves  in  detail. 

The  study  is  illustrated  with  ninety-four  charts  and  many  foot- 
note references  and  explanatory  comments,  also  an  extensive  bibli- 
ography on  price  regulation,  and  will  be  an  exceedingly  valuable 
source  for  material.  The  authors  not  only  have  had  access  to  the 
data  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  war  boards  but  they  have  gath- 
ered much  information  of  fleeting  character  in  respect  to  rules  and 
agreements  which  were  to  be  had  through  personal  interviews 
alone.  Murray  S.  Wildman. 
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Hecht,  R.  S.  Domestic  acceptances;  financing  warehoused  staples. 
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JoHANNSEN,  N.  The  true  way  for  deflation.  (Stapleton,  N.  Y. : 
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Kellenberger,  E.  Geldumlauf  und  Thesaurierung.  Grundsdtze  der 
Notenpolitik.      (Zurich:    Fussli.     1020.     Pp.  viii,  232.) 

Kemmerer,  E.  W.  The  A  B  C  of  the  federal  reserve  system.  Third 
edition.  (Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  Univ.  Press.  1919.  Pp. 
192.) 

King,  C.  L.,  editor.  Prices.  (Philadelphia:  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  &  Soc. 
Sci.     1920.     Pp.  289.     $1.25.) 

Some  of  the  chapter  headings  are:  Gains  and  losses  caused  by 
rising  prices;  Prospective  changes  in  the  price  level;  American 
control  over  prices ;  Lumber  prices ;  The  petroleum  resources  of  the 
world;  The  course  of  profits  during  the  war;  Prices  and  excess  profits 
taxes ;  The  problem  of  incentives  and  output. 

Laughlin,  J.  L.  Banking  progress.  (New  York:  Scribner.  1920. 
Pp.  X,  349.     $5.) 

LiEFMANN,  R.  Arbeitslohne  und  Unternehmergewinne  nach  dem 
Kriege.      (Stuttgart:    J.  Hess.      1919.     Pp.   27.) 

Little,  E.  L.  and  Cotton,  W.  J.  H.     Budgets  of  families  and  indi- 
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viduals  of  Kensincjton,  Philadi'lphici.      (Philadelphia:    Univ.   Penn. 
1920.     Pp.  273.) 

LoRiA,  A.  Le  peripezie  monetarie  dclla  cjuerra.  (Milaiio:  Fratelli 
Treves.     1920.     Pp.   159.) 

MajoRj  M.  B.  F.  Currency.  Its  hearing  on  national  reconstruction 
and  imperial  development.  (Manchester,  Eng. :  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society.     1919.) 

Moll,  B.  T)ie  modernene  Geldiheorien  nnd  die  PolitiJc  der  Reichs- 
bank.      (Stuttgart:    Enke.      1919.     2.80  M.) 

Prion,  M.  Inflation  und  Geldentwertung.  (Berlin:  Springer.  1919. 
Pp.  126.) 

Roberts,  G.  E.  Production  as  a  remedy  for  inflation.  (New  York: 
Nat.  City  Bank.     1920.     Pp.  8.) 

RovENSKY,  J.  E.  The  acceptance  as  the  basis  of  the  American  dis- 
count market.     (New  York:    Am.  Acceptance  Council.     Pp.  12.) 

Sachs,  M.  Teuerung  und  Geldentwertung.  (Dresden:  Kaden.  1920. 
Pp.  46.) 

Silver,  F.  Commercial  banking  and  credits,  bank  and  trade  accep- 
tances. (New  York:  Commercial  &  Financial  Inst,  of  Am.  1920. 
Pp.  448.) 

Stead,  F.   R.     Banker's  advances.      (London:    Pitman.      1920.      6s.) 

Sumner,  W.  G.  The  English  bank  restriction  and  the  bullion  report 
of  June  8,  1810.  Reprinted  from  Sumner's  History  of  American 
Currency.     (New  York:    Holt.     1920.     Pp.  391.     50c.)" 

Terhalle,  F.  Wdhrung  und  Valuta.  (Jena:  Fischer.  1919.  Pp. 
64.) 

Treman,  R.  H.  Trade  acceptances;  what  they  are  and  how  they  are 
used.     (New  York:    Am,  Acceptance  Council.      1920.     Pp.  53.) 

Wallace,  H.  A.  Agricultural  prices.  (Des  Moines,  la. :  Wallace 
Pub.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  224.) 

The  author  is  franklv  seeking  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
producers  of  farm  products,  the  study  being  from  the  farmers'  point 
of  view.  About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  tables  and  charts  of 
statistical  material  by  which  he  would  establish  a  principle  of  price 
determination. 

To  the  student  of  economic  theory,  the  book  is  interesting  because 
of  its  implications.  While  concerned  with  agricultural  phenomena 
alone,  the  author  develops  a  theory  of  price  of  general  application. 
Underlying  the  whole  discussion  is  the  ideal  of  a  normal  or  a  just 
price  which  is  not  the  outcome  of  consumers'  competition  but  is  a 
sum  of  costs  of  production.  While  at  any  given  time  in  a  free 
market,  price  will  be  determined  by  the  interplay  of  supply  and 
demand,  in  the  long  run  and  in  a  free  market  the  tendency  will  be 
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for  this  siipply-and-demand  }3rice  to  conform  to  cost.  However,  it 
is  possible  by  manipulation  to  prevent  this  conformity  to  cost  with 
advantage  to  the  dealer  as  distinguished  from  the  producer.  There- 
fore, producers  should  organize  for  price  control  that  would  neutral- 
ize the  effect  of  the  control  which  works  now  to  their  disadvantage. 

To  this  point  the  argument  is  not  new.  The  novelty  appears  in 
the  method  of  determining  costs  of  production  which  are  applicable 
to  the  fixing  of  price.  To  ascertain  the  normal  price  of  hogs,  for 
example,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  sum  up  accurately  the  various 
elements  of  cost.  Such  a  task  is  particularly  difficult  under  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  on  the  farm  as  distinguished  from  the  factory. 
But  such  accounting  is  not  necessary.  The  chief  component  of  the 
cost  of  hogs  is  the  price  of  corn;  and  a  definite  ratio  of  corn  to 
hogs,  by  weight,  is  technically  established  by  feeding  practice.  By 
the  use  of  this  ratio  the  price  of  corn  furnishes  a  ready  test  at  all 
times  of  the  equity  or  propriety  of  the  current  price  of  hogs.  Like- 
wise, the  price  of  corn  is  in  turn  subjected  to  a  test  indicated  by 
the  ratio  of  a  day's  labor  to  bushels  of  output.  In  like  manner  all 
over  the  domain  of  agriculture  these  ratios  can  be  worked  out  by 
experience  and  tests  established.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
farmers  so  to  organize  their  selling  methods  that  the  actual  prices 
will  accord  with  the  ideal. 

It  would  not  do  to  judge  this  book  by  the  standards  which  one 
would  appl}^  to  a  text  on  the  theory  of  value.  The  defects  from 
such  a  point  of  view  are  quite  obvious.  For  example,  the  interest 
charge  on  the  price  of  land  is  one  of  the  elements  of  cost  of  corn. 
The  author  admits  a  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  such  prices  as 
prevail  today  and  he  also  doubts  whether  sound  public  policy  would 
permit  an  indefinite  rise  in  land  prices.  But  the  theoretical  relation 
of  land  rent  to  corn  prices  does  not  concern  him  in  so  far  as  the 
reviewer  is  able  to  see.  Murray  S.  Wildman. 
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Das  scliiceizerische  Banlcwesen  im  Jahre  1918.  (Berlin:  Stampfli, 
1920.     rp.  7.S.) 

The  farm  loan  primer.  (Washington:  U.  S.  Federal  Farm  Foan 
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International  comparisons  of  prices  of  cotton  cloth,  January,  1919- 
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Our  vanishing  gold  reserve.  (Washington:  Am.  Mining  Congress. 
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Contains:  "The  economic  and  political  aspects  of  plans  for  a 
compensated  dollar,"  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman ;  "A  commodity  unit  to 
supplement  money  as  a  standard  of  value,"  by  C.  E.  Grunsky ; 
"The  Fisher  plan  for  stabilizing  the  dollar,"  by  Norman  Lombard. 
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TivARONi,  J.  /  monopoli  governativi  del  commercio  e  le  finanze  dello 
stato.      (Bari:     Gius.      Laterza  &  Figli.      1920.      Pp.   74.      3.50  1.) 

Annual  report  of  financial  transactions  of  municipalities  and  counties, 
for  the  year  1919.  (Sacramento,  Calif.:  Controller.  1920.  Pp. 
241.) 

The  corporation  trust  company's  1913-1920  income  tax  service.  (New 
York:    Corporation  Trust  Co.     1920.     Pp.  433.) 

The  customs  service;  complete  course  of  instruction  for  first  and  third 
grade  clerks;  covers  all  examinations  for  clerkships  in  the  federal 
service,  xcith  questions  and  answers.  (New  York:  N.  Y.  Civil  Ser- 
vice Employees  Publishing  Co.     1920.     Pp.  332.     $1.50.) 

L'impot  successoral.      (Bruxelles:    Lebeque  &  Cie.      1919.      Pp.   78.) 

L'impot  sur  les  benefices  de  guerre.  (Bruxelles:  Lebeque  &  Cie. 
1919.     Pp.  158.) 

Income  and  excess  profits  taxes  for  1919;  a  digest  of  the  law  and  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  new  features  affecting  1919  income. 
(New  York:    Standard  Statistics  Co.     1919.     Pp.  71,  63.) 

Income  tax.  Report  of  Royal  Commission.  Seventh  instalment  of  evi- 
dence, with  appendices.     (London:   H.  M.  Stationery  Office.     1920.) 

La  situation  economique  et  financiere  de  la  Suisse.  (Bale:  Societe 
de  Banque  Suisse.     1920.     Pp.  162.) 

New  York  state  personal  income  tax  law;  summary  and  text  of  law; 
list  of  securities  with  values  as  of  January  1,  1919 ;  1919  law.  (New 
York:    Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.      1920.     Pp.   102.) 

Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  conference  on  taxation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Tax  Association.  (New  York:  Nat.  Tax 
Assoc.     1920.     Pp.  xi,  554.) 

Proposed  relief  to  manufacturers,  exporters  and  importers  from  re- 
sults of  demoralization  in  customs  service.  (New  York:  Merchants 
Assoc,  of  N.  Y.     1920.     Pp.  15.) 
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Synopsis  of  the  Massachusetts  corporate  excise  tax  law,  general  acts 
of  1919;  xcith  comparative  applications  of  this  and  the  older  law. 
(Boston:    National  Shawmut  Bank.      1920.     Pp.   14.) 

Tax  rates  and  taxable  values  in  Texas  cities.  A  summary  of  the 
answers  received  to  a  questionnaire  on  the  subject  sent  to  Texas 
cities  on  JSiovember  27,  1919.  (Austin:  Univ.  Texas.  1920.  Type- 
written.    Pp.  22.) 

War  loans,  resources,  and  progress  of  Canada,  (New  York:  A.  E. 
Ames  &  Co.     1920.     Pp.  55.) 

Population  and  Migration 

NEW    BOOKS 

VON  BoRTKiEwicz,  L.  Bevdlkerungswesen.  (Leipzig:  Teubner.  1920. 
6.25  M.) 

Phelps,  E.  M.,  compiler.  Selected  articles  on  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. (New  York:    Wilson.     Pp.  83.     50c.) 

Scott,  E.  J.  Negro  migration  during  the  war.  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  Division  of  Economics  and  History,  Pre- 
liminary Economic  Studies  of  the  War,  no.  16.  (New  York:  Ox- 
ford Univ.  Press.     1920.     Pp.   189.) 

Stoddard,  L.  The  rising  tide  of  color  against  xchite  world-supremacy. 
(New  York:    Scribners.     1920.     $3.) 

Immigrant  backgrounds.  (New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
1920.     Pp.  3.     10c.) 

Japanese  immigration  and  the  Japanese  in  California.  (San  Fran- 
cisco:   Farmers'  CoojDcrative  Assoc.      1920.) 

Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine:  methods,  plans,  and  capital.  (The 
Hague:    Jewish  National  Fund.      1920.      Pp.   110.) 

Statistics  relative  to  Japanese  immigration  and  the  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia. (San  Francisco:  Japanese  Assoc,  of  America,  444  Bush 
St.     1920.) 

Social  Problems  and  Reforms 

NEW   BOOKS 

Attlee,  C.  R.  The  social  worker.  (London:  G.  Bell,  1920.  Pp. 
26.     6s.) 

Bassett,  E.  ]\L  Zoning.  (Philadelphia:  National  Municipal  League. 
1920.     Pp.  30.) 

Belden,  E.  Courts  in  the  United  States  hearing  children's  cases. 
Results  of  a  questionnaire  study  covering  the  year  1918.  Children's 
Bureau  publication  no.  65.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1920.  Pp. 
115.) 
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Blachly,  C.  D.  The  treatment  of  the  problem  of  capital  and  labor 
in  social  study  courses  in  the  churches.  (Chicago:  Univ.  Chicago 
Press.      19i0.     Pp.  vii,  90.) 

Butler,  N.  M.  Is  America  icorth  savinrj?  (New  York:  Scribner. 
1920.     $2.) 

Calkins,  R.  Substitutes  for  the  saloon;  an  investigation  originally 
made  for  the  Committee  of  Fifty.  Second  edition,  revised.  (Bos- 
ton:   Houghton  Mifflin.     1919.     Pp.  376.) 

Cherrington,  E.  H.,  editor.  Anti-saloon  yearbook,  1910.  (Wester- 
ville,  O.:    Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.     1920.     Pp.  470.     .'jOc.) 

Chittick,  a.  Social  evolution.  (Peoria,  111.:  Author,  Lehmann 
Bldg.     1920.     Pp.  124.     $2.) 

Coffin,  H.  S.  A  more  Christian  industrial  order.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.     1920.     Pp.  86.     $1.) 

Cory,  H.  E.  The  intellectuals  and  the  wage  xcorkersj  a  study  in  edu- 
cational psychoanalysis.  (New  York:  The  Sunwise  Turn.  1919, 
Pp.  273.) 

Dawson,  E.  Organized  self-government.  (New  York:  Holt.  1920. 
Pp.  xxiv,  383.) 

Includes  chajiters  on:  Some  public  utilities;  Disposal  of  waste; 
Protection  from  fire  and  disorder;  Education  and  culture;  Building 
zones  or  districts ;  City's  expenses ;  Conservation  by  the  state ;  Gov- 
ernment by  business;  Expenses  of  our  federal  government;  Social- 
ism and  capitalism. 

Douglas,  C.  H.  Economic  democracy.  (London:  C.  Palmer;  New 
York:    Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Howe.     1920.     Pp.   144.) 

DuGuiT,  L.  Lata  in  the  modern  state.  (New  York:  Huebsch.  1919. 
Pp.  245.     $2.4r).) 

Edie,  L.  D.  Current  social  and  industrial  forces.  (New  York:  Boni 
&  Liveright.      1920.     Pp.  393.) 

Elmer,  I\I.  C.  Technique  of  social  surveys.  Revised  edition.  (Min- 
neapolis:   Univ.  Prtg.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  117.) 

Fassio,  i\f.  L'cducazione  commerciale.  (Torino:  Fratelli  Bocca. 
1920.     10  1.) 

Findlay,  J.J.  An  introduction  to  sociology ;  for  social  "workers  and 
general  readers.     (New  York:    Longmans.     1920.     Pji.  304.     $2.) 

Flint,  G.  E.  The  whole  truth  about  alcohol.  (New  York:  Macmil- 
lan.     1919.     Pp.  xii,  299.) 

Folks,  H.  The  human  costs  of  the  war.  (New  York:  Harper.  1920. 
Pp.  325.     $2.25.) 

Freund,  E.  Illegitimacy  laws  of  the  United  States  and  certain  foreign 
countries.  Children's  Bureau  publication  no.  42.  (Washington: 
Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.   260.) 
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FuRNESS,  A.  D.  S.  and  Phillips,  M.  The  rvorking  woman's  house. 
(London:    Swarthmore  Press.     1920.) 

GoDDARD,  H.  R.  Human  efficiency  and  levels  of  intelligence.  (Prince- 
ton, N.  J.:    Princeton  Univ.  Press.     1920.     Pp.  vii,  128.     $1.60.) 

Greenwood,  A.  Public  ownership  and  control  of  the  liquor  trade. 
New  era  series,  vol.  IV.      (London:    Leonard  Parsons.      1920.) 

Haynes,  R.  and  Davies,  S.  P.  Public  provision  for  recreation. 
(Cleveland,©.:   Cleveland  Foundation  Committee.     1920.     Pp.198.) 

Kenealy,  a.  Feminism  and  sex  extinction.  (London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     1920.     8s.  6d.) 

Kessler,  G.  Democracy  and  citizenship;  a  treatise  on  social  sciences. 
(Butte,  Mont.:    Butte  Independent  Print.     1920.     Pp.   152.) 

Klein,  P.  Prison  methods  in  New  York  state.  Columbia  University 
studies  in  histor}',  economics,  and  public  law,  vol.  XC,  no.  1.  (New 
York:    Longmans.     Pp.  420.) 

Lane-Claypon,  J.  The  child  icelfare  m.ovement.  (London:  G,  Bell 
&  Sons.      1920.     6s.) 

Lundberg,  E.  O.  and  Lenroot,  K.  F.  Illegitimacy  as  a  child-welfare 
problem.  Children's  Bureau  publication  no.  6Q.  (Washington; 
Supt.  Docs.      1920.      Pp.    105.) 

Lyon,  L.  S.  A  survey  of  commercial  education  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  United  States.  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago.  1920. 
Pp.  59.     1919.     65c.) 

Mecklin,  J,  M.  An  introduction  to  social  ethics;  the  social  conscience 
in  a  democracy.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  1920. 
Pp.  446.) 

Miller,  F.  T.  The  housing  situation  in  England  and  the  United 
States.    (New  York:  Dodge  Co.,  119  West  46th  St.    1920.    Pp.  30.) 

Powell,  L.  P.  The  social  unrest;  capital,  labor,  and  the  public  in 
turmoil.     (New  York:    Review  of  Reviews  Co.     1919.) 

Rainwater,  C.  E.  Community  organization.  (Los  Angeles:  South- 
ern California  Sociological  Society.     1920.     Pp.  23.     25c.) 

Roberts,  R.  The  unfinished  programme  of  democracy.  (New  York: 
Huebsch.     1920.     Pp.  326.     $2.) 

Temperate  in  style,  the  author  argues  in  favor  of  socialization  of 
economic  power.  Life  must  be  delivered  from  the  ascendancy  of 
the  economic  motive. 

RouQUETTE,  L.  L'enseignement  technique  et  I'apprentissage  aux 
Etats-Unis.      (Paris:    Musee  Social.      1920.     Pp.  72.) 

RusHMORE,  E.  M.  Bibliography  for  social  workers  among  the  foreign- 
born.     (New  York:    Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington  Ave.     1920.) 
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Russell,  B.  Principles  of  social  reconstruction.  (London:  G.  Allen 
&  Unwin.     19xJ0.     Pp.  iiSO.) 

Schumacher,  F.  Ilamhurgs  JVohnungspoHtik  von  1S18  bis  1919. 
(Hamburg:    Friedrichsen  &  Co.     19J0.     Pp.  74.) 

Sinclair,  U.  B.  The  brass  check;  a  study  of  American  journalism. 
(Pasadena,  Calif.:    Author.      1920.     Pp.    ihi.     $1.) 

Spielman,  M.  a.  Romance  of  child  reclamation.  (London:  Reforma- 
tory and  Refuge  Union,  117  Victoria  St.     1920.     Pp.  144.     5s.) 

Straus,  S.  W.  History  of  the  thrift  movement  in  America.  (Phila- 
delphia:   Lippincott.     1920.     Pp.  256.) 

Sumner,  W.  G.  What  social  classes  owe  to  each  other.  (New  York: 
Harper.     1920.     Pp.  169.) 

Wallerstein,  H.  C.  The  functional  relation  of  fifteen  case  working 
agencies  and  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Intake  Committee. 
(Philadelphia:    Seybert  Institution.      1919.     Pp.   176.) 

To  the  social  worker  this  study  has  a  great  deal  of  significance. 
No  previous  literature  brings  out  so  clearly  the  interrelated  activi- 
ties of  case-working  agencies  nor  gives  so  calm  an  analysis  of  the 
results  of  their  cooperative  effort. 

The  study  itself  deals  with  cases  referred  or  transferred  from  one 
agency  to  another  and  the  results  obtained  by  such  action.  The 
cases  of  421  families  were  studied  according  to  the  following  plan: 
first,  what  kind  of  problem  was  invloved.''  second,  what  was  done 
by  the  first  agency  in  touch  with  the  famil)-.^  third,  what  action 
was  taken  by  the  receiving  agency?  and  fourth,  with  what  results? 
More  than  one  half  of  the  cases  were  received  by  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity  from  other  agencies;  79  by  the  Society  to  Pro- 
tect Children  from  Cruelt}';  72  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the 
remainder  by  other  social  agencies. 

The  cases  studied  were  not  the  typical  ones  handled  by  a  par- 
ticular agency,  but  the  difficult,  intricate  cases  each  involving  sev- 
eral problems.  For  these  reasons  they  were  referred  by  one  society 
to  another.  Among  the  general  criticisms  made  by  the  investigators 
are  the  following.  Most  of  the  agencies  had  no  definite  plan  of 
investigation  and  the  amount  of  investigation  depended  primarily 
on  the  agency's  conception  of  its  function  and  not  on  the  needs 
of  the  case ;  the  least  intensive  investigations  were  made  by  hospital 
social  service  departments  and  the  most  exhaustive  ones  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Organizing  Charity ;  often  the  agency  with  which  a  case 
originated  did  not  even  learn  the  nature  of  the  problem  involved  ; 
frequently  two  diiferent  agencies  made  simultaneous  investigations, 
and  much  confusion,  duplication  and  uncertainty  of  responsibility 
resulted ;  specialized  agencies  were,  on  the  whole,  less  definite  and 
clear  in  their  treatment  of  cases  than  family  agencies ;  more  than 
one  third  of  the  cases  were  unwisely  referred  from  one  society  to 
another   and   frequently  the   second  was   not  properly   prepared  to 
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treat  them ;  finally,  the  agencies  neglected  to  consult  each  other  suffi- 
ciently or  to  give  each  other  the  lull  advantage  of  information  ob- 
tained. 

Part  II  is  a  presentation  of  the  analysis  of  twenty-five  typical 
cases  by  a  special  committee.  Each  case  is  discussed  separately  and 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  given  as  to  what  would  have  consti- 
tuted the  proper  method  of  procedure.  These  cases  strongly  em- 
phasize the  findings  embodied  in  the  main  division  of  the  report. 

G,  B.  Mangold. 

Webb,  J.  P.  The  American  prison  system.  (Salem,  O.:  O.  S.  P. 
Printery.      1920.      Pp.   262.) 

Armourdale.  a  city  within  a  city.  (Lawrence,  Kans.:  Univ.  of  Kan- 
sas.    1920.     Pp.  91.) 

The  children's  summer  camp.  With  supplement  on  home  living  con- 
ditions. (Framingham,  Mass.:  Community  Health  Station.  1920. 
Pp.  31.) 

Conference  on  social  icork.  Proceedings  of  the  national  conference, 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  June,  1919.  (Chicago:  Headquarters,  315 
Plymouth  Court.      1920.      Pp.  813.) 

Documents  relating  to  vocational  education.  (Sacramento:  California 
State  Board  of  Education.     1920.     Pp.   80.      1919.) 

The  equipment  of  the  workers.  An  inquiry  by  the  St.  Philip's  Set- 
tlement Education  and  Economics  Research  Society  into  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  adult  manual  workers  for  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  heads. of  households,  producers,  and  citizens.  (Lon- 
don:   Allen  &  Unwin.     1920.     Pp.  334.     6s.) 

Opportunities  for  women  in  agricidture  and  country  life.  (Amherst: 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.      1920.     Pp.   16.) 

The  problem  of  democracy.  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago.  1920.  Pp. 
295.     $1.50.) 

Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  American  Sociological  Society. 

Rescue  work:  an  inquiry  and  criticism.  (London:  Committee  of  So- 
cial Investigation  and  Reform,  19  Tothill  St.     1920.     Pp.122.     Is.) 

Some  effects  of  widowhood  in  wage-earning  families.  (London:  Na- 
tional Council  of  Social  Service,  8A  New  Cavendish  St.,  W.  1920. 
Pp.  37.     Is.) 

Wohnungsnot.      (Leipzig:    Schulze.     Pp.   30.) 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

NEW    BOOKS 

Anderson,  D.  S.  Anderson's  complete  index  to  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  of  Alabama.  (Birmingham,  Ala.:  Dispatch  Prtg.  & 
Stationery  Co.     1920.     Pp.  27.) 
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Barton,  W.  F.  Forms  and  clauses.  (New  York.  Ins.  Inst,  of  Am. 
1920.     Pp.  G7.) 

BuHRiNGj  Ci.  and  Mertins,  O.  Erlduterungen  zu  den  U nfallversicher- 
ungshedincjungen.  Ilerausgegeben  vom  Allgemeinen  Deutschen 
Versicherungsverein  auf  Gegenseitigkeit  zu  Stuttgart.  (Stuttgart: 
Selbstverlag.     1920.     Pp.  202.) 

Bruck,  E.  jSIaterialien  zu  den  Allgemeinen  Deutschen  Seeversicher- 
ungsbedlngungen.  (Hamburg:  Priederichsen  &  Co.  1919.  Pp. 
394;  28  i.) 

DoDD,  E.  L.  A  comparison  of  the  premiums  of  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  with  those  of  other  legal  reserve  companies. 
(Austin,  Texas:    Univ.  Texas.      1920.     Pp.    19.) 

DoMiNGE,  C.  C.  and  Lincoln,  W.  O.  Fire  insurance  inspection  and 
underwriting;  an  encyclopedic  handbook  defining  insurance  terms 
and  describing  processes  and  materials  used  in  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  their  fire  hazards.  Second  edition. 
(New  York:    Spectator  Co.     1920.     Pp.  763.     $5.) 

Morgenstern,  T.  Arbeitslosenversicherung  und  deutsche  Erwerbs- 
losenfiirsorge  unter  Beriicksichtigung  der  Frage  des  Arbeitsnach- 
weises.     (Leipzig:    L.  Meiner.     1920.     Pp.  ix,  65.) 

Pauly,  O.  T>ie  englische  Kriegsgefahrversicherung  in  der  Seeversich- 
erung.     (Marburg:    G.  Braun.     1919.) 

Prange,  O.  Die  Sozialisierung  des  Versicherungswesens.  (Jena: 
Fischer.      1920.     Pp.   82.) 

RvDER,  A.  Principles  of  automobile  rate-mahing.  Underwriting  the 
dollar.     (New  York:    Insurance  Soc.  of  N.  Y.     1920.     Pp.  27.) 

Allgemeine  Deutsche  Seeversicherungsbedingungen.  (Hamburg:  Fried- 
erichsen  &  Co.      1919.     Pp.  56.) 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  educational  course,  published  in  the  interests 
of  "professional  public  service."  (Hartford,  Conn.:  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.      1920.     Pp.   214.) 

Digest  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  the  United  States  and  terri- 
tories, with  annotations.  Sixth  edition,  revised  to  December  1, 
1919.  (New  York:  Workmen's  Compensation  Publicity  Bureau. 
1920.) 

Industrial  life  assurance  companies  and  collecting  societies,  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  on  the  business  of.  (London:  Wy- 
man.     1920.) 

Negligence  and  compensation  cases  annotated;  xcith  pleadings  and 
forms.      (Chicago:    Callaghan.      1920.      Pp.   xlviii,    1146.) 

Pensions.  Select  committee  first  and  second  special  reports,  with  evi- 
dence and  appendices.      (London:    Wyman.      1920.     Pp.  247.      5s.) 
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Report  of  the  committee  on  statistics  and  origin  of  fires.  (New  York: 
National  Board  of  Underwriters.      1920.) 

Reports  of  fire  insurance  companies  for  year  ending  December  SI, 
1918.  Fourteenth  annual  edition.  (Chicago:  Spectator  Co.  1919. 
Pp.  432.     $5.) 

Requirements  for  admission  to  foreign  insurance  corporations  {fire  and 
marine)  to  the  state  of  New  York.  (New  York:  C.  P.  Stewart  & 
Co.     1920.) 

A  system  of  records  for  local  farmers'  mutiial  fire  insurance  com- 
panies. Farmers  bulletin  no.  840.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs. 
1920.) 

What  constitutes  a  reasonable  underwriting  profit  and  the  method  of 
determining  same.  (New  York:  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers.     1920.     Pp.  29.) 

Workmen's  compensation  law  of  Porto  Rico,  amendments  effective 
September  17,  1919;  of  Massachusetts,  with  amendments  and  sup- 
plementary acts,  August,  1919.  (New  York:  F.  R.  Jones,  80 
Maiden  Lane.      1920.     Pp.  26;  48.) 

Socialism  and  Co-operative  Enterprises 

Socialism  versus  Civilization.     By  Boris  Brasol.     With  an  intro- 
duction by  T.  N.  Carver.     (New  York:    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1920.     Pp.  xxiv,  289.     $2.00.) 
A  few  years  ago,  when  socialism  was,  at  best,  a  semi-scientific 
theory  of  social  evolution,  and,  at  worst,  a  Utopian  propaganda, 
it  was  usual  for  critics  to  deal  with  it  in  a  spirit  of  good  humored 
tolerance;  but  now  that  it  seriously  threatens  the  foundations  of 
civilization,  disinterested  exposition  has  changed  to  active  oppo- 
sition and  counter  propaganda.     Formerly',  too,  socialistic  theory 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  by-product  or  symptom  or  shadow  of  un- 
satisfactory industrial  conditions ;  but  now  it  is  recognized  as  a 
powerful  toxic  product  that  may  poison  and  destroy   the  social 
organism.     Thus  Professor  Carver,  in  his  introduction,  says : 

There  is  a  close  parallelism  between  the  overthrow  of  an  ancient 
civilization  by  invasion  from  without  and  the  proposed  overthrow  of 
civilization  by  revolution  from  within.  In  neither  case  is  there  a  con- 
scious desire  to  destroy  civilization.  There  is  only  a  conscious  deter- 
mination to  take  possession  of  what  is  now  in  possession  of  others. 
.  .  .  The  only  things  that  will  save  civilization  are,  first,  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  great  majority  to  prosper  under  this  system,  as  they 
do  in  this  country,  and,  second,  to  show  them  that  this  system  of  lib- 
erty and  voluntary  agreement  is  the  best  possible  system  for  men  of 
intelligence^  virtue  and  productive  capacity. 
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Mr.  Brasol  shows  very  clearly  the  many  weak  points  of  social- 
istic theory,  even  as  amended  by  revisionists,  syndicalists,  and 
guild  socialists,  and  the  more  obvious  weaknesses  of  such  pro- 
posals for  social  reorganization  as  they  have  ventured  to  make; 
but  his  most  formidable  attack  is  directed  against  the  bolshevist 
experiment  in  Russia,  the  ghastly  failure  of  which  has  done  more 
to  discredit  socialism  than  volumes  of  learned  criticism  or  mil- 
lions of  popular  tracts  could  ever  do.  Socialists  will  say,  of 
course,  that  Russia  was  not  "ripe"  for  the  revolution,  and  Mr. 
Brasol  admits  a  certain  validity  to  this  defense,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  out  of  180,000,000  of  the  pre-war  population, 
approximately  120,000,000  were  peasants  and  only  6,500,000  or 
7,000,000  were  proletarians  in  the  Marxian  sense.  Most  authori- 
ties, in  fact,  place  the  number  of  peasants  much  higher  than  this. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  under 
favorable  conditions,  especially  in  that  the  agricultural  character 
of  the  country  and  its  tremendous  natural  resources  has  enabled 
the  socialist  government  to  prolong  its  existence  as  it  could  not 
have  done  in  any  other  country.  True,  the  blockade  was  injuri- 
ous, but  it  has  never  been  complete;  it  did  not  interrupt  the  trade 
with  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  China;  and  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  breakdown  of  the  railways,  as  Russia  had  a  number  of  excel- 
lent rolling  mills  and  adequate  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives  and  other  equipment.  The  revolution  was  deliber- 
ately planned  and  ruthlessly  executed  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  tactics  of  the  Marxian  left  w^ing,  and  the  responsibility 
for  its  failure  cannot  be  evaded  or  shifted.  As  Lenine  himself  said 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome,  "Russia  was  indeed  the  only  country  in 
which  the  revolution  could  start." 

The  failure  of  this  gigantic  experiment  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
industrial  paralysis  of  Russia,  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
labor,  the  collapse  of  the  monetary  system,  the  seizing  of  supplies 
by  the  government  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  the  payment  of  high 
salaries  to  "bourgeois  specialists" ;  but  more  clearly  in  the  rise  of 
a  new  bourgeoisie,  a  social  group  of  grafters  and  profiteers  who 
are  always  law  breakers,  carrying  on  what  little  business  there  is 
in  secret  and  at  extortionate  prices.  One  is  reminded  of  the  par- 
able of  the  devil  that  was  cast  out  of  a  man  but  later  returned 
with  seven  other  devils  worse  than  the  first. 

Regardless  of  Russian  experience,  socialists  of  the  left  wing 
are  planning  similar   revolutions   in  various  parts   of  the  world, 
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with  thousands  of  agents  fomenting  unrest  in  every  possible  way 
— by  propaganda  in  shops,  schools  and  churches,  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  by  revolutionary  strikes,  by  demanding  the  na- 
tionalization of  railways  and  mines,  by  undermining  the  loyalty 
of  the  army  and  the  police,  and  by  unrestrained  and  unreasonable 
criticism  of  the  existing  industrial  order.  Doubtless  Mr.  Brasol 
is  right  in  affirming  that  such  a  conspiracy  exists  and  should  be 
carefully  watched,  but  he  seems  to  overstate  the  case  by  giving 
too  little  weight  to  other  causes  of  unrest  and  by  too  sweeping 
condemnation  of  everything  that  savors  of  socialism  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  Then,  too,  the  author  makes  careless  statements  here 
and  there,  as  when  he  links  together  the  British  I.  L.  P.  with  the 
American  I.  W.  W.  and  the  German  Spartacans,  gives  the  date 
of  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat  as  October  28,  1917,  instead  of  No- 
vember 7  (Oct.  25,  O.  S.),  and  designates  as  a  "well  known  eco- 
nomic law"  the  truism  that  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  products 
involves  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  money.  For  all  that,  Mr. 
Brasol's  book  gives  a  just  though  not  a  neutral  estimate  of  the 
character  and  aims  of  modern  socialism.  But  neutrality  is  a  ques- 
tionable virtue  in  time  of  war. 

J.  E.  LeRossignol. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Cooperative  and  Other  Organized  Methods  of  Marketing  Cali- 
fornia Horticulture  Products.  By  John  William  Lloyd. 
(Urbana:  University  of  Illinois.  1919.  Pp.  142.  $1.25.) 
No  work  shows  as  completely  as  this  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  farmers'  cooperative  marketing  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  problems  of  distributing  food  products 
through  them  with  some  regard  for  the  interests  of  producers  and 
consumers.  The  condition  of  growers  in  California  before  their 
organization  into  associations  for  marketing  their  own  products 
is  shown  by  the  author  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  continuance 
of  production.  Prices  paid  for  farm  products  by  brokers  and 
jobbers  were  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  1915  the  price 
paid  the  peach-grower  was  only  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound, 
one  cent  below  the  average  cost  of  production.  Low  prices  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  packers  speculated  with  the  crop  and  in- 
fluenced prices  to  their  own  advantage  whether  buying  or  selling. 
They  would  tell  the  growers  that  there  was  not  much  demand  for 
their  peaches  and  the  jobber  that  the  crops  were  short.     Similar 
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conditions  prevailed  in  the  almond  industry,  so  that  growers  began 
to  grub  out  tiicir  orchards.  The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  an 
affiliation  of  the  local  association,  was  then  formed,  whereby  grow- 
ers have  made  good  profits  from  their  orchards. 

The  organization  and  federation  of  several  associations  under 
the  control  of  the  producers  of  citrus  fruit  raised  and  stabilized 
prices  to  the  growers,  increased  production,  made  it  possible  for 
oranges  to  be  marketed  for  3  to  4  per  cent  rather  than  the  7  to 
10  per  cent  charged  by  the  brokers,  secured  information  as  to 
market  prices  and  needs,  uncolored  by  the  interests  of  buyers, 
cheapened  and  improved  transportation  service,  educated  the  con- 
sumers to  a  greater  use  of  oranges  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
distribution,  and  raised  the  whole  industry  from  a  condition  of 
depression  to  one  of  growth  and  of  remunerative  prices. 

The  methods  of  operation  followed  by  the  cooperative  organi- 
zation are  considered  by  the  author  in  detail  to  show  the  prob- 
lems of  grading,  packing,  inspection,  routing  according  to  the 
needs  of  different  markets,  market  news  service,  determination  of 
sale  price,  advertising  to  increase  use,  and  improving  methods 
of  salesmanship  of  retail  stores. 

In  this  cooperative  organization  movement,  the  farmers,  like 
the  laboring  classes,  are  striving  for  a  collective  voice  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  award  for  their  labor ;  but,  unlike  the  labor- 
ing classes  as  a  whole,  they  have  found  that  control  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  production  is  inadequate  without  control  of  the  processes 
of  distribution.  However,  the  author  does  not  think  it  possible 
for  growers  who  are  scattered  over  the  United  States  to  accomp- 
lish equal  results  in  reducing  the  cost  of  distribution  generally. 
He  does  not  attempt,  except  in  a  very  limited  way,  to  show  how 
the  wastes  of  the  present  system  of  competitive  distribution  may 
be  avoided. 

The  assumptions  underlying  this  presentation  of  the  problems 
of  marketing  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  classical  economic 
theory,  but  very  much  in  accord  with  the  conceptions  held  by 
promoters  of  farmers',  labor,  and  business  organizations  gener- 
ally, by  housewives'  leagues,  government  regulators  of  railroads 
and  of  industry,  reformers  of  profiteers  generally,  as  well  as  by 
revolutionists.  To  the  classical  theorist,  prices  are  a  resultant  of 
a  natural  order  of  supply  and  demand  which  cannot  be  changed. 
The  distributor  is  a  colorless  reflector  of  the  economic  forces 
which  determine  prices.     If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  by  tak- 
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ing  thought,  the  system  of  distribution  can  be  changed  so  as  to 
give  consumers  a  more  adequate  supply  of  goods  at  a  less  cost, 
then  possibly  there  may  be  no  finality  in  the  conclusion  based  on 
the  old  assumptions,  according  to  which  food  prices  and  rents  of 
agricultural  land  would  tend  to  be  high,  profits  low,  and  wealth 
would  centralize  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  landlord  class. 
Possibly  it  docs  make  a  difference  to  the  producers  whether  they 
themselves  control  the  marketing  organizations  or  middlemen  con- 
trol such  organizations ;  and  to  the  consumers  whether  consumers 
control  the  distributive  processes  or  profiteers  control  them.  Mr. 
Lloyd  shows  how  the  struggle  for  control  of  markets  by  middle- 
men affects  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  discourages  produc- 
tion. The  principal  kind  of  control  assumed  by  traditional  theory 
was  political.  This  control,  exercised  by  the  landlord  govern- 
ment in  its  own  interests,  the  classical  theorists,  who  were  the 
exponents  of  the  new  industrial  order,  thought  to  be  bad.  Any 
government  control  today  is  considered  impracticable  by  the 
business  interests,  though  there  is  no  consistency  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  main  conclusion  is  that  control  of  distribution  by 
producers  instead  of  by  middlemen  has  increased  food  production, 
but  he  does  not  think  that  such  control  would  follow  the  usual  de- 
velopment, namely,  that  when  well  intrenched,  the  growers,  like 
capital  and  labor,  would  limit  the  supply  in  order  to  increase  their 
advantage. 

William  R.  Camp. 

University  of  California. 

The  Nonpartisan  League.  By  Herbert  E.  Gaston.  (New  York : 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  1920.  Pp.  325.) 
Many  articles  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  have  been  written 
concerning  the  National  Nonpartisan  League,  of  which  Arthur  C. 
Townley  is  the  creator  and  head,  and  which  is  another  name  for 
what  is  called  the  "new  day"  in  North  Dakota.  This  book  by  Mr. 
Gaston  is,  however,  the  first  authoritative,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
unbiased,  statement  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  movement. 
Three  years'  employment  on  the  publication  controlled  by  the 
league  has  given  Mr.  Gaston  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  organi- 
zation, and,  although  the  reader  is  assured  of  a  "conscientious  ef- 
fort to  make  a  faithful  report  of  facts  of  essential  interest,"  favor- 
able conclusions  are  the  rule.  This  point  should  be  kept  in  view  in 
judging  the  matter  presented. 
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According  to  the  claims  made,  the  league  is  an  organization  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  some  200,000  persons  in  thirteen  western 
states.  With  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,  all  these  states  lie  west 
of  the  Mississippi  lliver.  It  is  entirely  and  exclusively  a  farmer's 
organization  and,  moreover,  one  of  working  farmers.  The  average 
member  is  the  farmer  who,  with  his  family,  cultivates  his  own  farm, 
which  is  usually  from  a  quarter  section  of  160  acres  to  a  full  sec- 
tion in  extent.  North  Dakota  is  the  most  important  center  of 
activity,  and  it  is  there  that  the  political  program  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  being  enacted  into  law.  The  statement  is  made,  and  is 
probably  true,  that  North  Dakota  conditions  and  North  Dakota 
psychology  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  league's  existence. 

The  beginnings  of  the  league  date  back  to  1915  and  the  whole 
movement  is  a  capitalization  of  conditions  by  its  organizers.  North 
Dakota  is  essentially  a  one-crop  state  and  the  growing  of  wheat 
is  thus  the  principal  industry.  The  complaint  of  the  farmers  was 
that  at  the  outside  owned  elevators  they  did  not  receive  fair  treat- 
ment, especially  in  the  grading  of  their  wheat.  It  was  believed  that 
the  farmers  should  have  received  better  grades  for  their  wheat,  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  price,  inasmuch  as  the  terminal  eleva- 
tors found  it  possible  to  buy  100,000  bushels  of  so-called  No.  2  and 
No.  3  wheat  and  mix  it  with  No.  1  Northern  and  sell  the  whole 
mixture  for  No.  1  Northern,  and  mix  all  of  the  so-called  No.  4 
and  lower  grades  with  what  was  left  of  the  No.  2  and  No.  3  wheat 
and  sell  the  mixture  as  No.  2  and  No.  3  wheat.  The  farmer  be- 
lieved that  he  was  being  cheated  both  in  grades  and  weights  and 
would  continue  to  be  cheated  so  long  as  the  Minnesota  grading 
controlled.  The  elevator  operators  said  it  was  quite  fair  to  mix, 
for  instance,  No.  1  Northern  having  a  surplus  over  the  required 
weight  per  bushel  with  grain  just  a  little  under  the  required  weight 
and  to  make  the  whole  mixture  No.  1,  and  they  also  said  that  by 
cleaning,  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  other  means  known  to  the 
large  elevators,  they  could  improve  the  grade,  quality,  and  salabil- 
ity  of  grain. 

The  idea  grew  that  the  building  of  large  state-owned  elevators 
and  flour  mills  would  make  it  possible  for  the  state  to  regulate  the 
grades.  The  mandate  of  a  popular  vote  approved  the  project, 
and  the  legislature  commissioned  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  to  make  an  investigation  and  to  report  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  construction  of  a  state-owned  elevator  or  state-owned 
elevators.     The  report  was  an  adverse  one,  and  when  delegations 
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of  farmers  visited  the  legislature  and  demanded  hearings  before 
committees,  hot  arguments  developed ;  during  one  of  these  an  angry 
legislator  is  reported  to  have  demanded  by  what  right  "a  bunch 
of  farmers  come  down  here  to  browbeat  the  legislature,"  and  ended 
.by  advising  them  to  "go  home  and  slop  the  hogs."  This  derisive 
advice  became  the  slogan  in  the  fight  of  the  farmers  against  the 
ruling  political  group. 

These  grievances  and  others,  real  or  imaginary,  combined  with 
the  feeling  that  the  towns  were  in  a  business  conspiracy  against 
them,  made  the  farmers  ready  to  follow  a  radical  leader.  Such  a 
leader  was  Townley,  the  man  with  an  idea,  as  Mr.  Gaston  calls 
him.  Mr.  Townley  had  failed  as  a  flax  farmer  and  was  now  ready 
to  lead  a  social  crusade.  What  he  had  seen  and  heard  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  farmers  were  ready  to  desert  the  old  parties 
and  form  a  new  organization  if  anything  was  offered  which  held 
hope  of  being  better,  "Townley  was  determined  to  offer  them 
something  better.  The  Nonpartisan  League  was  born  in  his  brain 
at  the  city  of  Bismarck  in  February  of  1915."  Having  made  a 
few  converts  he  devised  a  unique  scheme  for  organizing  the  new 
movement.  A  selected  group  of  organizers  was  sent  out  in  "Fords" 
to  explain  personally  the  merits  of  the  new  organization  to  the 
farmers  and  solicit  them  to  join.  Each  farmer  was  to  pay  a  fee 
finally  fixed  at  $16  for  two  years.  Townley  it  is  said  had  reasoned 
out  in  advance  that  a  man  with  $16  at  stake  would  stand  b}^  a  po- 
litical organization,  if  only  "to  get  the  worth  of  his  money,"  or  to 
convince  himself  and  his  neighbors  that  he  had  not  been  cheated. 

The  organization  grew  and,  instead  of  forming  a  new  party, 
gradually  got  control  of  the  Republican  party  machinery.  In 
1918  the  league  elected  the  governor  and  got  control  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota.  Various  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  legislative  acts  to  carry  into  effect  an  industrial  pro- 
gram and  to  permit  state  bond  issues  to  finance  the  enterprise 
were  passed.  The  acts  involved  were  those  establishing  a  state 
industrial  commission;  a  state  bank  capitalized  at  $2,000,000  and 
operated  under  the  commissioner's  supervision;  a  milling  and  ele- 
vator association  and  a  home  building  association.  Another  stat- 
ute provided  for  a  $10,000,000  revolving  fund  from  which  loans 
could  be  made  by  the  bank  on  real  estate.  These  statutes  were  at- 
tacked in  two  separate  proceedings  instituted  by  taxpayers  to  en- 
join state  officials  from  enforcing  them.  The  North  Dakota  Su- 
preme Court  in  both  cases  declared  the  acts  constitutional.     An 
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appeal  was  made  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  wliich  in 
June,  1920,  refused  to  interfere  with  tlie  decision  of  the  North 
Dakota  Supreme  Court  declaring  these  acts  constitutional. 

State  socialism  is  the  real  essence  of  the  movement.  The  meas- 
ures creating  state-owned  enterprises  have  been  carried  by  substan- 
tial majorities  in  referendum  votes  and  the  state  seems  committed 
to  a  trjout  on  a  considerable  scale  of  socialistic  ideas.  Aside  from 
a  doubtful  lo^-alty  during  the  war,  the  league  has  thriven  on  the 
abuse  of  its  enemies.  The  opponents  of  the  movement  have  not 
met  the  issue  squarely  and  by  mud  slinging  and  vituperation  have 
made  any  candid  and  unbiased  consideration  of  the  movement  im- 
possible. To  the  soft  impeachment  "Townley  is  a  dead-beat  and 
you  are  a  socialist"  the  retort  is,  "You  are  trying  to  farm  the  farm- 
ers and  belong  to  the  old  gang."  Even  if  all  this  were  true,  such 
railing  is  not  argument.    It  leads  nowhere.     No  votes  are  changed. 

Concerning  two  incidents,  Mr.  Gaston  gives  only  the  facts  fa- 
vorable to  the  league.  Concerning  one  incident  he  says :  "Neil 
Macdonald,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  indorsed  by  the 
league,  was  defeated  by  ]Miss  Minnie  Neilson  of  Valley  City,  who 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  Barnes  county  schools.  The  elec- 
tion of  Miss  Neilson  was  due  to  the  support  of  the  anti-league 
forces  and  of  women's  organizations  in  which  she  had  been  active, 
women  having  the  vote  for  that  office."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rebellion  of  the  women  teachers  against  the  methods  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald as  superintendent  was  probably  the  largest  factor  in  Miss 
Neilson's  election.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story;  Mr.  Mac- 
donald was  a  poor  loser  and  so  a  new  office  was  created  for  him. 
Not  only  that,  but  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent were  taken  away  from  Miss  Neilson  and  given  to  her  de- 
feated rival.  The  incident  is  a  flagrant  example  of  bad  politics  in 
education  and  an  exhibition  of  poor  sportsmanship.  The  other 
incident  is  in  connection  with  the  closing  of  the  Scandinavian- 
American  bank  at  Fargo.  The  bank  had  made  loans  to  various 
individuals  and  enterprises  affiliated  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
league.  A  majority  of  the  State  Banking  Board  declared  the  bank 
insolvent  and  ordered  its  doors  closed.  As  the  majority  on  the 
board  consisted  of  two  men  who  had  turned  against  the  league  the 
explanation  Avas  made  that  the  move  was  purely  a  political  one. 
The  bank  was  reopened.  The  thing  to  be  noticed,  however,  is  this — 
since  then  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  put  it  on  a  sound  basis  in 
accordance  with  good  banking  practice. 
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The  weakness  of  the  Nonpartisan  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
ideas  and  measures  are  handed  down  from  a  small  controlling 
group.  The  idea  of  what  is  generally  understood  as  cooperation  is 
absent.  The  members  of  the  league  have  no  stake  in  the  various 
enterprises  for  the  money  is  provided  by  the  state.  The  success 
of  such  state-owned  enterprises  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  management  and  fidelity  to  sound  business  principles  on 
the  part  of  the  men  chosen  to  direct  them.  The  absence  of  direct 
financial  responsibility  is  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  and,  human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  such  a  condition  sooner  or  later  will  bring 
about  a  following  whose  main  interest  will  be  the  loaves  and  the 
fishes.  Economic  success  and  political  success  are  different  terms. 
Banks,  flour  mills,  and  grain  elevators  have  little  in  common  with 
politics. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  social  movement  which 
has  evidently  gained  considerable  momentum  and  which  already 
dominates  in  North  Dakota  and  bids  fair  to  extend  into  other 
states.  The  narrative,  also,  is  a  fair  presentation  of  facts  con- 
cerning an  important  experiment  in  both  politics  and  economics. 

George  M.  Janes. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
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Part  I  deals  exclusively  with  socialist  thought  and  includes  the 
socialist  indictment,  an  exposition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Marxism,  a  description  of  the  proposed  socialist  commonwealth,  a 
discussion  of  guild  socialism  and  syndicalism,  a  presentation  of 
what  the  author  conceives  to  be  tendencies  toward  socialism,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  stock  objections  to  socialism  as  a  reform  move- 
ment. Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  socialism,  and  there 
are  taken  up  the  following  topics:  socialism  and  internationalism 
(1848-1914),  the  tendencies  towards  the  new  (third)  international, 
the  Russian  Revolution,  revolutions  in  the  central  empires  (Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary),  socialism  in  other  European  countries 
since  1914,  the  socialist  movement  in  America  since  1914,  and  the 
socialist  movement  before  1914. 

With  characteristic  vigor  Dr.  Laidler  presents  in  detail  the  so- 
cialist indictment  of  the  capitalistic  regime,  assailing  the  wastes  of 
the  present  competitive  system,  the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  proletariat. 
Nowhere  has  there  been  presented  a  more  formidable  array  of 
statistical  data  to  support  the  socialist  indictment  of  capitalism. 
Footnote  references  to  authoritative  sources  of  statements  of  theory 
and  of  fact  are  given. 

The  original  doctrines  of  Marxism,  including  the  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history,  surplus  value  and  surplus  labor,  the  class 
struggle,  and  the  concentration  of  capital  are  set  forth  with  unusual 
clearness.  The  objections  to  these  theories  are  given  due  consider- 
ation, and  the  attitude  of  present-day  socialists  towards  them  is 
stated.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  discussion  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution, and  recent  developments  in  European  and  American  social- 
ism, concerning  which  the  data  are  the  latest  available. 
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Little  can  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  book  as  a  presentation  of 
socialist  theory,  since  the  author  projects  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  his  own  point  of  view.  In  this  respect  the  discussion  is  not 
original,  the  author  evidently  preferring  to  appear  as  the  historian 
of  socialism  rather  than  as  its  spokesman  and  prophet.  Persons 
who  are  familiar  with  the  recent  developments  in  American  social- 
ism will  hardly  share  Dr.  Laidler's  conclusion  (p.  472)  regarding 
the  strategic  advantage  of  the  socialist  party  in  American  political 
life.  There  are  many  evidences  to  show  that  the  struggle  between 
the  owners  of  the  machinery  of  production  and  the  so-called  prole- 
tariat is  becoming  more  and  more  centralized  in  the  industrial  field, 
which  necessarily  swings  the  pendulum  of  proletarian  interest  and 
activity  away  from  the  political  arena.  Imitating  their  Russian 
comrades,  the  radicals  in  the  Communist  Party  of  America  and  the 
Communist  Labor  Party  of  the  United  States  have  sensed  this 
change  of  emphasis  in  the  class  struggle  and,  disregarding  as  rela- 
tively unimportant  the  whole  field  of  political  activity,  are  directing 
their  attention  to  the  basic  industries  and  the  unskilled  proletariat. 
The  position  of  the  communist  parties  appears  to  be  as  strategic  as 
that  of  the  Socialist  party.  Gordon  S.  Watkins. 
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Mortality  Statistics  of  Insured  Wage-Earners  and  their  Families. 
By  Louis  I.   Dublin  with  the  collaboration  of  Edwin  W. 
KoPF  and  George  H.  Van  BuREN.     (New  York:   Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company.     1919.     Pp.  viii,  397.) 
This  volume  is  a  contribution  to  American  vital  statistics  of 
national   importance.      It   presents   the   detailed   analysis   of   the 
mortality  experience  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  for  a  six-year  period,  1911-1916, 
together  with  a  supplement  including  similar  data  for  1917  in  less 
detail.     The  study  aims  to  furnish  "a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  entire  field  of  mortality  as  related  to  wage-earners  and  their 
families,"   covering   more   than   635,000    deaths    distributed    over 
most  of  the  states  of  this  country  and  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
Added  interest  is  given  to  the  results  because  the  period  under 
consideration  has  been  marked  by  a  comprehensive  program  of 
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life  conservation  initiated  by  the  Metropolitan  Company  in  the  in- 
terest of  its  policy  holders.  The  analysis  of  the  facts  over  several 
years  forms  the  basis  for  judging  progress  in  the  health  move- 
ment among  the  industrial  population  and  for  planning  future 
health  policies  and  health  research.  Moreover,  insurance  mor- 
tality statistics,  of  which  the  present  study  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive yet  published,  constitute  a  most  important  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  health  conditions  in  areas  where  at  present  no 
other  authentic  data  exist.  In  some  respects  the  population  under 
consideration  is  a  selected  one,  but  the  author  is  careful  to  recog- 
nize the  differences  in  his  comparisons  and  analysis  and  to  guard 
against  false  deductions. 

The  fact  that  the  analysis  relates  to  the  great  group  of  indus- 
trial workers  and  their  families  entitles  this  work  to  particular 
consideration.  This  is  a  field  where  the  data  furnished  by  public 
agencies,  federal,  state,  and  local,  have  been  either  lacking  or 
especially  incomplete  and  defective.  Reference  to  Bulletin  207, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  March,  1917,  which 
sets  forth  the  occupational  mortality  experience  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company,  classified  by  principal  causes  of 
death,  will  show  the  great  variety  of  occupations  represented  in 
the  business  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  company.  It 
seems  to  the  reviewer  that  at  least  a  summary  of  the  material  pub- 
lished in  this  bulletin  might  well  have  been  included  in  the  present 
volume  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

The  exposure  during  the  entire  period  under  observation  aggre- 
gated almost  54,000,000  years  of  life,  among  whom  more  than 
635,000  deaths  occurred.  Almost  one  half  of  this  exposure  was 
white  females ;  and  the  colored,  both  sexes,  formed  12.5  per  cent  of 
the  total.  It  is  clear  that  the  numbers  were  large  enough  to  make 
possible  reliable  conclusions. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  analysis  of  mortality  is  the  great 
care  taken  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  company  to  establish 
the  exact  cause  of  death.  A  regular  system  of  correspondence 
with  the  certifying  physicians  was  established,  seeking  their  co- 
operation in  furnishing  the  kind  of  information  necessary  for  an 
accurate  statistical  classification  of  the  causes  of  death.  By  this 
means,  during  the  six-year  period,  the  death  rate  for  "simple 
peritonitis"  was  reduced  41  per  cent  and  for  "tuberculous  menin- 
gitis" was  increased  about  13  per  cent.  Appendix  C  of  this  vol- 
ume shows  the  number  of  deaths  charged  to  certain  causes  before 
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and  after  these  supplementary  inquiries  from  certifying  physi- 
cians. The  very  large  percentage  of  changed  classifications  fur- 
nishes convincing  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  above  pro- 
cedure in  improving  the  accuracy  of  basic  vital  facts.  In  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  specific  causes  of  death  fre- 
quent reference  is  made  to  the  need  for  and  the  results  achieved  by 
the  procedure  above  described,  a  procedure  now  followed  by  our 
federal  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  and  for  many  years  past  by 
the  English  Registrar  General. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  matters  of 
more  general  interest  in  setting  forth  the  scope  and  methods  of 
the  report  and  in  discussing  the  representative  character  of  the 
data  and  their  claims  to  accuracy  and  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 
An  analysis  is  first  made  of  the  combined  mortality  without  dis- 
tinction of  cause,  classified  according  to  color,  sex,  and  age.  A 
comparison  is  made  of  the  death  rates  of  white  insured  persons 
with  the  death  rates  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States, 
age  class  by  age  class  for  each  sex.  There  appears  a  marked 
excess  of  mortality  among  the  insured  male  wage-earners  over 
that  among  males  in  the  general  population,  at  ages  25  years  and 
over.  It  is  an  important  purpose  of  the  detailed  analysis  in  suc- 
ceeding chapters  to  offer  reasons  for  this  excess. 

This  raises  at  once  the  interesting  inquiry  as  to  the  factors 
which  influence  industrial  insurance  mortality.  Hazards  of  oc- 
cupation, liability  to  illness,  adequacy  of  incomes  to  provide 
proper  food,  housing  and  clothing,  available  medical  service,  urban 
conditions — are  some  of  the  factors  which  affect  the  industrial 
population  in  a  manner  different  from  the  general  population.  It 
is  fair  also  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  possible  selection  of  the 
insured  population  in  the  direction  of  the  less  favorable  risks 
among  the  workers.  One  of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  work 
under  review  should  be  to  suggest  lines  of  further  inquiry  into  the 
welfare  of  wage-earners.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  marked 
decline  in  mortality  has  taken  place  in  the  insured  group  during 
the  period  1911  to  1916,  considerably  greater  than  In  the  general 
population  of  the  registration  area. 

The  remaining  fourteen  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  more  important  diseases  and  conditions,  consid- 
ered in  the  order  of  their  numerical  importance  in  causing  mor- 
tality, i.e.,  tuberculosis,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  pneumonia, 
Bright's  disease,  external  causes  of  death  (accidents,  suicide  and 
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homicide),  cancer,  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  apoplexy,  communi- 
cable diseases  of  childhood  (measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  and  croup),  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  diseases 
and  conditions  incidental  to  the  maternal  state,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  diseases  such  as  typhoid  fever,  influenza,  diabetes, 
appendicitis,  syphilis,  alcoholism,  pellagra  and  malaria,  each 
treated  in  some  detail.  These  specific  causes  of  death  are  an- 
alyzed according  to  color,  sex,  and  age,  and  the  trend  of  mor- 
tality over  the  period  under  observation  is  indicated  in  each  case. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  important  cause,  accounting  for  over 
17  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  recorded  by  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  the  company  during  the  period.  This  disease  not  only 
disables  more  individuals  than  any  other  but  does  it  at  a  time  of 
life  which  means  the  disruption  of  families  and  the  most  serious 
economic  losses.  Yet,  the  available  statistics  on  tuberculosis  for 
the  general  population  are  far  from  satisfactory  either  for  care- 
ful study  or  for  practical  health  work.  Therefore,  the  present 
analysis  in  detail  according  to  color,  sex,  and  age,  and  the  various 
forms  of  the  disease  furnishes  a  valuable  and  much  needed  contri- 
bution. The  striking  fact  that  among  insured  males  the  death 
rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  over  30  per  cent  greater 
than  for  the  general  population  emphasizes  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  among  wage-earners.  An  examination  of  the  death  rates 
over  the  six-year  period  by  age  groups  shows  the  greatest  relative 
decline  at  those  ages  where  the  rates  are  highest  and  where  lives 
are  most  valuable  to  the  community. 

The  data  here  presented,  which  show  varying  distributions  of 
the  death  rates  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  several  color 
and  sex  groups,  suggest  that  the  same  conditions  which  Dr. 
Brownell  found  in  Great  Britain  are  repeated  in  the  United  States. 

Over  the  question  as  to  whether  cancer  mortality  is  really  on 
the  increase  much  controversy  has  arisen.  Such  controversies  can 
be  settled  only  by  observing  the  detailed  facts  over  a  period  of 
years,  for  a  fairly  constant  population.  Moreover,  cancer  sta- 
tistics should  show  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  various  age 
periods,  according  to  sex  and  color  or  race,  and  organ  affected. 
These  econditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  present  study;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, by  inquiry  of  certifying  physicians,  special  effort  was  made 
to  increase  the  statistical  reliability  of  the  basic  data.  Over  the 
six-year  period  the  cancer  death  rates  in  this  experience,  for  all 
ages  combined,  show  no  decisive  upward  or  downward  tendency. 
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A  longer  period  of  time  and  the  same  detailed  analysis  will  be  re- 
quired to  arrive  at  reliable  conclusions.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  rate  among  the  colored  increased  more  rapidly  over  the  six- 
year  period  than  for  the  whites.  This  fact  may  tlirow  light  on 
the  influence  of  improved  registration  as  a  cause  of  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  cancer  death  rate. 

The  chapter  which  presents  the  facts  as  to  the  diseases  inci- 
dental to  the  matenial  state  will  prove  especially  suggestive  and 
helpful  to  those  engaged  in  the  campaign  to  protect  the  health  of 
mother  and  child.  Within  the  child-bearing  age  these  diseases 
are  second  in  importance  only  to  tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  death. 
In  the  main  they  are  preventable  and  occur  at  a  time  of  life  which 
causes  serious  social  loss.  The  facts  here  analyzed  indicate  a  very 
important  field  for  intensive  public  health  work  which  is  now  being 
cultivated  with  increasing  care  in  the  prenatal  work  carried  on  by 
both  public  and  private  agencies.  The  marked  decline  in  the 
death  rate  from  those  diseases  in  the  insured  experience  over  the 
six-year  period  has  justified  the  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany in  making  this  care  of  women  after  childbirth  a  major  func- 
tion of  their  nursing  service  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  careful,  detailed  analysis  and  conserva- 
tive statement  of  results  on  the  various  diseases  treated.  The 
statements  of  the  author  are  well  supported  by  the  facts,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  data  are  frankly  and  adequately  set  forth.  The 
plan  and  execution  of  the  volume  deserves  favorable  mention.  The 
tables  and  graphic  devices  are  simple  and  clear,  with  complete  and 
self-explanatory  headings.  The  order  of  treatment  is  logical  and 
within  each  chapter  clearly  outlined.  The  entire  work  is  rendered 
very  accessible  by  brief  chapter  outlines  at  the  beginning  and  a 
fairly  detailed  index.  There  is  little  occasion  for  the  use  of  foot- 
notes except  to  clarify  and  qualify  the  facts  and  terms  presented, 
since  this  is  a  study  from  original  data,  using  the  federal  mor- 
tality statistics  for  comparison  with  the  mortality  of  the  general 
population  in  the  registration  area. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  company  does  not  have  avail- 
able the  figures  showing  the  numbers  of  native  and  foreign-boi'n 
persons  and  of  the  various  foreign  white  race  stocks  among  the 
insured ;  these  facts  are  important  in  the  analysis  of  the  mortality 
experience. 

RoBEiiT  E.  Chaddock. 

Columbia  University, 
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Econoviic  Phenomena  before  and  after  War.    A  Statistical  Theory 
of  Modern  Wars.     By  Slavko  Secerov.     Studies  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science  issued  by  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  No.  53.     (London:    George 
Routledge  and  Sons ;  New  York :    E.  P.  Button  and  Com- 
pany.    1919.     Pp.  226.) 
According  to  the  preface,  this  work  "embodies  the  result  of  the 
author's  search  for  a  scientific,  synthetic  explanation  of  modern 
wars,  by  means  of  economic  statistical  data,  as  far  as  they  exist, 
in  the  statistics  of  consumption,  production,  and  natural  growth 
of  population  in  the  several  countries  investigated." 

In  these  times  of  world  unrest  it  may  seem  strange  to  be  told 
that  "the  meaning  of  war  is  a  stabilization  of  economic  phenome- 
na," yet  such  is  fundamentally  our  author's  main  thesis.  The 
general  theory,  to  the  attempted  proof  of  w^hich  he  brings  an  im- 
pressive array  of  statistics,  is  that  in  normal  times  there  is  an 
equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption.  This  equi- 
librium is  gradually  destroyed  on  the  one  side  by  increasing  popu- 
lation and  rising  standards  of  living,  resulting  in  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  production  of  "secondary  goods"  (luxuries)  and 
a  relative  decrease  in  the  production  of  necessaries;  and  on  the 
other  side  by  the  continuous  accumulation  of  capital  in  modern 
industrial  states,  which  also  increases  the  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  at  the  expense  of  agricultural  output,  and  drives 
the  agricultural  communities  to  industrialization — thereby  pro- 
ducing a  situation  in  which  all  the  great  nations  are  at  the  same 
time  pushed  for  room  for  their  expanding  population,  and  for 
markets  for  their  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
products.  This  situation  is  not  exactly  the  cause  of  war,  but 
when  it  is  reached  war  is  inevitable.  War  is  thus  a  sort  of  eco- 
nomic catharsis. 

The  necessity  for  resort  to  this  heroic  remedy  seems  to  lie  not 
so  much  in  increasing  population  as  in  rising  standards  of  living, 
which,  indeed,  seem  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

As  the  population  grows  and  as  the  consumption  rises,  the  population 
cannot  satisfy  all  the  wants,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  production, 
but  a  struggle  has  to  arise  in  which  a  decision  is  carried  out  in  favor 
of  diminishing  the  size  of  families,  and  that  means  a  diminution  of 
the  rate  of  natural  increase.  As  the  rate  of  natural  increase  diminishes 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  consumption  per  head  rises.  Now  if 
there  is  a  steady  and  continuous  decline  in  the  rate  of  natural  growth 
of  consumption,  war  is  probably  approaching  (p.  188). 
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The  conflict  of  nations  is  a  struggle  to  maintain  these  rising 
standards. 

Further,  as  rising  standards  mean  more  demand  for  secondary 
goods,  and  their  production  proceeds  at  a  pace  disproportionate 
to  the  production  of  primary  goods,  or  subsistence,  and  as  the 
effects  of  this  disproportionate  production  are  cumulative,  a 
slackening  of  commerce  in  foodstuffs  is  inevitable,  which  brings  a 
rise  in  their  prices.  Rising  prices  ought  to  bring  an  intensifica- 
tion of  agriculture,  but  statistics  do  not,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
appear  to  show  it.  On  the  contrary,  "intensive  production  of 
secondary  goods  leads  to  extensive  cultivation."  Then  enter  the 
significant  facts  that  few  countries  have  an  excess  of  cereals  for 
export,  and  that  increase  of  cereal  land  means  decreased  animal 
production. 

As  regards  extensive  cultivation  and  war  equilibrium,  the  meaning  of 
war  for  industrial  communities  is  to  supplement  their  area  of  produc- 
tion of  secondary  goods  by  an  area  of  production  for  primary  goods. 
So  war  is  effecting  a  prolongation  of  extensive  cultivation  and  a  delay 
in  intensive  cultivation,   .  .  . 

As  the  industrialization  of  modern  communities  advances,  the  sup- 
plementary areas  become  scarcer,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  subdue 
them  -without  touching  the  interests  of  other  industrial  communities 
and  therefore  a  world-wide  conflagration  is  approaching,  and  it  came 
in  1914  (p.  191). 

The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  analyze  specifically  the  mo- 
tives operative  in  the  late  war,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  for  his  theory 
that  he  does  not.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  for  in- 
stance that  France  wanted  Alsace-Lorraine  or  the  Sarr  Valley  be- 
cause of  their  agricultural  resources.  Yet  some  ill-defined,  though 
powerful,  tendencies,  such  as  he  suggests  may  have  been  operative. 

The  theory  presented  is  in  part  eclectic.  It  recognizes  the  part 
played  by  expanding  population,  thus  taking  a  leaf  out  of  classi- 
cal political  economy.  But  it  refuses  to  grant  a  place  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  as  a  significant  part  of  the  causal  nexus. 
Whether  this  refusal  reveals  the  influence  of  Professor  Cannan,  or 
a  feeling  that  the  socialistic  explanation  is  nearer  the  truth,  we 
cannot  say;  but  the  other  part  of  the  theory — that  relating  to 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  increased  consumption  of  luxuries, 
and  international  struggle  for  markets — is  more  akin  to  acute 
socialist  analysis  than  to  anything  based  on  Malthusian  postulates. 

The  book  is  deficient  in  organization  and  difficult  to  read.  The 
theory  is  presented  in  outline.     Several  chapters  of  statistical  evi- 
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dence  follow,  but  they  are  not  well  coordinated  with  the  theory, 
and  only  the  closest  attention  through  masses  of  detail  can  enable 
the  reader  to  guess  what  it  is  all  about — until  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  and  is  given  another  summary  of  theory.  The  reader 
comes  through  with  a  sense  of  disappointment,  for  despite  the 
array  of  statistical  data  (mainly  reduced  to  index  numbers)  the 
whole  thing  has  an  air  of  unreality.  A  different  handling  might 
have  avoided  this,  for  the  main  outlines  of  the  theory  are  probably 
correct.  It  is  only  when  the  author  regards  war  as  an  effective 
remedy  that  fundamental  doubt  arises. 

A  few  points  of  adverse  criticism  as  to  method  may  be  noted. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  scholastic  ballast.  The  entire 
chapter  (ch.  2)  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  equilibrium  should 
have  been  omitted.  It  contributes  nothing  of  value.  So  also  with 
the  mathematical  formula  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
marriage  rate  and  economic  conditions  (p.  48).  The  statistics  of 
marriage  rates  are  inadequate.  There  is  no  critical  discussion  of 
the  reliability  of  the  statistical  data  on  which  the  index  numbers 
of  production  are  based.  Increases  and  decreases  are  sometimes 
so  slight  that  they  might  be  due  to  a  variety  of  statistical  errors, 
yet  the  author  accepts  them  at  their  face  value.  There  is  a  prob- 
able overestimate  of  the  increase  of  consumption,  because  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  developing  fullness  and  greater  accuracy 
of  production  statistics  during  the  past  few  decades. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  attempts  yet  made  at  an  inductive,  scientific  analysis  of 
the  economic  causes  of  war.  At  least  it  must  receive  careful  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  student  of  population.  It  also  repre- 
sents a  noteworthy  attempt  to  bring  statistics  and  theory  into 
functional  correlation. 

There  is  a  useful  bibliography. 

A.  B.  Wolfe. 

University  of  Texas, 
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Industries  and  Commerce 

Farm  Land  Values  in  Iowa.  The  value  of  Iowa  farm  land  in- 
creased $63  per  acre,  or  33  per  cent,  from  March,  1919,  to  March, 
1920.  The  period  of  greatest  activity  in  buying  and  selling,  conven- 
iently designated  as  the  period  of  the  "boom,"  was  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember, 1919.  In  order  to  determine  the  causes  for  this  unusual  in- 
crease in  land  value  and  to  estimate  the  probable  effects  of  the  boom 
upon  the  farming  industry  of  the  state,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  tlie  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  col- 
laborated in  an  intensive  study  of  the  situation  in  sixty  Iowa  counties. 

The  land  boom  was  not  peculiar  to  Iowa ;  there  was  an  upward 
trend  in  land  values  in  the  country  as  a  whole  during  the  same 
period  amounting  to  21  per  cent.  In  fact,  although  Iowa  led  in  per 
acre  increase,  there  were  a  number  of  states  in  which  the  percentage 
increase  was  greater.  The  investigation  was  confined  to  Iowa  in  order 
to  limit  the  area  so  as  to  make  the  survey  reasonably  intensive.  Data 
concerning  1414  actual  sales  were  secured  from  real  estate  men,  bank- 
ers, lawyers,  and  retired  farmers  who  had  participated  in  the  drawing 
up  of  sales  contracts.  The  conclusions  drawn  in  the  report  were  based 
on  these  sales  supplemented  by  data  on  farm  earnings  on  about  400 
farms,  secured  from  farm  management  surveys  previously  made  by  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station. -"^ 

The  study  of  farm  incomes  revealed  the  fact  that  the  primary  cause 
of  the  boom  was  the  marked  increase  in  farm  incomes,  as  a  result  of 
war  prices  for  farm  products.  Land  values,  although  advancing  dur- 
ing the  war,  had  lagged  behind  the  increase  in  net  earnings.  It  re- 
quired some  time  for  the  fact  of  increased  earnings  to  be  reflected  in 
advancing  land  prices.  Moreover,  heavy  investment  in  Liberty  bonds, 
and  absence  of  farm  boys  in  the  army  were  contributing  factors  in  re- 
tarding the  demand  for  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  earnings 
had  increased  the  uninvested  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and 
were  thus  responsible  for  the  boom  in  still  another  way.  The  prevail- 
ing credit  conditions  were  also  favorable  to  the  increased  buying. 

The  movement,  once  started,  increased  of  its  own  momentum.  Many 
persons  who  had  hoped  to  become  landowners  hastened  to  buy  before 

1  In  spite  of  this  limitation  on  the  area  covered  the  study  was  based  on 
rather  incomplete  data.  The  total  number  of  all  sales  in  the  counties  sur- 
veyed is  not  given  but  the  total  for  the  state  was  estimated  at  19,600  farms. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  conclusions  reached  are  not  supported  by  some- 
what fuller  data. 
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prices  rose  higher.  The  supply  of  land  came  largely  from  landowners 
wlio  believed  it  a  good  time  to  realize  a  high  price  for  their  farms. 
But  the  supply  was  increased  by  the  desire  of  nearly  one  third  of  the 
buyers  to  sell  again  as  soon  as  they  had  realized  a  substantial  specu- 
lative profit.  Professional  boosters  and  land  dealers  did  all  they  could 
to  intensify  the  excitement,  sometimes  stimulating  it  with  fictitious 
sales.  Stories  of  land  selling  at  unheard  of  prices  were  widely  herald- 
ed in  the  newspapers.  Accounts  of  the  large  profits  being  made  by 
reselling  land  were  circulated  and  added  their  share  to  the  excitement. 
The  investigators  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
exaggerated  newspaper  publicity  given  to  sales  made  at  extreme  prices. 
The  impression  became  current  that  $400  was  the  going  value  of  Iowa 
land.  The  study  showed  that  80  per  cent  of  the  sales  ranged  from 
$150  to  $350  per  acre  and  that  less  than  5  per  cent  were  for  $iOO  an 
acre  or  more.  In  most  cases  where  unusual  prices  were  paid  (one  in- 
stance of  10  acres  at  $900  per  acre  was  noted)  the  farms  were  small 
and  had  considerable  residential  value. 

In  the  same  way  there  was  found  to  be  considerable  exaggeration  as 
to  the  extent  of  buying  and  selling  during  the  period  of  the  boom. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  belief^  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  farms  of 
Iowa  were  actually  sold  during  the  year.  About  67.7  per  cent  of 
these  farms  were  sold  but  once,  25.5  per  cent  were  sold  twice,  4.7 
per  cent  were  sold  three  times,  and  2.1  per  cent  were  sold  four  times 
or  more  between  January  1  and  September  1,  1919. 

Analysis  of  the  occupations  and  intentions  of  the  buyers  and  sellers 
indicated  that  farmers  were  more  active  as  buyers  than  as  sellers  of 
farms,  constituting  65.3  per  cent  of  the  former  and  57  per  cent  of  the 
latter.  This  indicates  that  the  immediate  result  of  the  boom  will  be 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  land-owning  farmers.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  speculative  motives  influenced  the 
activity,  a  classification  was  made  of  the  intentions  of  buyers  and  the 
motives  for  selling.  Over  one  fourth  bought  with  the  definite  inten- 
tion of  reselling.  To  those  who  bought  primarily  for  speculation, 
could  be  added  a  considerable  number  who  were  in  a  position  to  oc- 
cupy the  land  but  were  also  quite  willing  to  resell.  Nearly  one  third 
of  the  sellers  gave  as  their  primary  motive  the  desire  to  realize  a 
speculative  profit. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  contracts  were  found  to  conform  quite  gen- 
erally to  the  established  custom.  A  small  initial  payment  was  made 
at  the  time  of  purchase  in  order  to  bind  the  deal.  Possession  of 
farms  was  to  be  given  March  1,  at  which  time  the  full  settlement  was 
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made.  The  total  cash  payments,  including  the  initial  and  March  1 
payments,  averaged  40.7  per  cent  of  total  consideration  involved. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  sales  were  fully  paid  in  cash,  the  remaining  90 
per  cent  involved  mortgage  indebtedness.  The  average  amount  of  all 
classes  of  mortgages  was  64  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  of  the  farms 
mortgaged.  In  more  than  13  per  cent  of  these  cases  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness was  80  per  cent  or  more.  The  duration  of  the  mortgages 
was  from  one  to  thirty  three  years  with  five  and  ten  years  the  ruling 
periods.  The  average  duration  of  first  mortgages  was  7.7  years  and 
second  mortgages  was  6.6  years.  The  prevailing  interest  rates  on 
first  mortgages  were  5  per  cent  and  5^  per  cent,  the  average  being 
5.3  per  cent.  The  rate  on  second  mortgages  was  only  slightly  higher, 
averaging  5.7  per  cent. 

The  analysis  of  farm  earnings  shows  that  for  many  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  capitalize  land  in  Iowa,  as  well  as  other  prosper- 
ous farming  regions,  at  less  than  5  per  cent.  Cash  rentals  on  114 
farms  in  1912  were  shown  to  have  returned  only  2.3  per  cent  to  the 
landlord.  In  1918  the  landlord's  return,  as  shown  by  data  collected  in 
49  counties,  was  only  2.71  per  cent  of  the  land  value.  Owners  oper- 
ating their  own  farms  were  able  to  make  a  somewhat  higher  return 
than  was  secured  by  those  who  rented  them  to  others  for  a  cash  rental. 
But  even  in  these  cases  the  average  return  to  owners  in  the  Tama 
district  was  only  3.93  per  cent  in  1913  and  4.99  per  cent  in  1918. 
The  earnings  of  1918,  however,  would  represent  only  3.5  per  cent  on 
the  basis  of  the  land  value  of  August,  1919. 

By  various  methods  of  analysis  it  is  shown  that  the  operating  in- 
comes of  the  tenants  have  been  higher  in  proportion  to  capital  in- 
vested than  those  of  the  owner-operators.  In  the  past,  however,  the 
increment  of  land  value  has  been  an  important  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  If  the  advance  in  land  values  is  checked,  it  will  not  pay  a 
tenant  to  become  an  owner  under  existing  conditions.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  increased  difficulty  in  acquiring  land  at  the  high  prices.  The 
average  farm  investment  has  become  so  large  that  the  average  net 
worth  of  the  tenants  is  only  about  11  per  cent  of  the  average  value  of 
the  farms.  Accordingly  the  tenant  must  borrow  a  large  proportion  of 
the  purchase  price.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  "that  in  view  of  the 
financial  undesirability  as  well  as  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of 
tenants  acquiring  ownership  under  present  conditions,  comparatively 
few  tenants  may  be  expected  to  change  their  present  status,  unless 
there  occurs  a  marked  change  in  conditions." 

What  will  be  the  probable  consequences  of  the  boom?     One  imme- 
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diate  result  has  apparently  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers 
owning  the  farm  which  they  operate.  The  March  settlement  follow- 
ing the  boom  occurred  witliout  serious  credit  stringency.  It  was  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  buyers  were  persons  of  sufficient  means  to 
withstand  any  conditions  temporarily  unfavorable  to  agriculture.  The 
investigators  feel  that  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomic consequences.  Their  conclusion  is  that  current  prices  of  farm 
land  are  not  justified  by  the  earning  power  of  the  land  when  compared 
with  other  high  grade  investments.  This  is  regarded  as  an  unwhole- 
some condition.  The  tendency  toward  overcapitalization  of  land  will 
probably  accelerate  the  growth  of  tenancy.  The  writers  urge  that 
because  of  this  striking  increase  in  land  values  more  attention  be  given 
to  the  future  land  policies  of  the  United  States. 

Howard  H.  Preston. 
Oherlin  College. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  issued: 
Special  Agents  Series: 

No.    188,  Construction    Materials    and    Machinery    in    Argentina    and 

Bolivia,  by  W.  W.  Ewing  (pp.  192). 
No.   190,  Advertising   Methods    in   Argentina,    Uruguay,    and   Brazil, 

by  J.  W.  Sanger  (pp.  119). 
No.   192,  Construction  Materials  and  Machinery  in  Brazil,  by  W.  W. 

Ewing  (pp.  96). 
No.   191,  Textile  Markets  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  by 

L.  S.  Garry  (pp.  151). 
Miscellaneous  Series: 
No.     84,  Commercial  Handbook  of  China,  Volume  2,  by  Julean  Arnold 

(pp.  469). 

This  is  an  exhaustive  study,  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  had  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  various  American  consular  officers  as  well  as  of  Chinese 
investigators.     There  are  many  illustrations  and  maps. 

No.  88,  The  Economic  Position  of  Argentina  during  the  War,  by 
L.  B.  Smith  and  H.  T.  Collings  (pp.  140). 

No.   100,  Import  and  Export  Schedules  of  Italy   (pp.  93). 

No.    102,   The  Import  and  Export  Schedule  of  France   (pp.  56). 

No.  103,  Annual  Review  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1919  (pp.  36). 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1919   (Washington,  1920,  pp.  133)   gives  a  list 
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of  the  cost  reports  submitted  by  the  commission  during  the  year  1918- 
1919.     This  covers  a  great  variety  of  costs. 

In  connection  with  the  general  question  of  food,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  published  a  Report  on  Private  Car  Lines  (pp.  171). 
Part  1  presents  a  general  survey;  part  2,  the  packer  car  lines  and 
their  relations  to  the  public;  part  3,  non-packer  car  lines.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  refrigerator  car  is  described  and  there  are  chapters 
on  the  financial  results  of  operation,  icing  stations,  and  the  relations 
of  the  packers  to  the  railroads. 

The  commission  has  issued  also  a  report  on  the  Wholesale  Market- 
ing of  Food  (pp.  68)  in  which  there  are  chapters  on  dealers  and  their 
functions,  types  of  markets,  conditions  in  the  wholesale  marketing 
of  produce  which  make  for  losses,  survey  of  New  York  produce  market- 
ing conditions,  and  the  wholesale  marketing  of  perishable  foods  in 
foreign  countries. 

In  the  series  of  reports  on  the  meat-packing  industry  have  appeared : 
Part  IV,  The  Five  Larger  Packers  in  Produce  and  Grocery  Foods 
(pp.  390);  Part  V,  Profits  of  the  Packers  (pp.  110);  and  Part  VI, 
Cost  of  Growing  Beef  Animals,  Cost  of  Fattening  Cattle,  Cost  of 
Marketing  Live  Stock  (pp.  183). 

In  its  series  of  cost  reports  the  commission  has  printed  a  volume 
on  Coal,  No.  4,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky — Bituminous 
(Washington,  1920,  pp.  210). 

The  Report  on  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States,  origi- 
nally published  in  1917,  has  been  reprinted  (pp.  164). 

A  further  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  that  on  The 
Woolen  Rag  Trade  (Washington,  1920,  pp.  90). 

Bulletins  have  been  received  from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  as  follows:  Potash  in  1918,  by  W.  B.  Hicks  (pp.  385-445) 
Bauxite  and  Aluminum  in  1918,  by  James  W.  Hill  (pp.  513-526) 
Iron  Ore,  Pig  Iron  and  Steel,  by  Ernest  F.  Burchard  (pp.  527-584) 
Copper  in  1917,  by  B.  S.  Butler  (pp.  723-796)  ;  Cement  in  1918,  by 
E.  F.  Burchard   (566-627). 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  printed  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Information  concerning  Free  Zones  in  Ports  of  the  United  States 
to  be  used  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (pp.  115); 
Information  concerning  Dumping  and  Unfair  Foreign  Competition  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada's  Anti-dumping  Law  (pp.  45)  ;  and  in 
Tariff  Information  Series:  No.  10,  Cotton  Venetians,  Import  Trade 
and  Domestic  Production  (pp.  83);  No.   14,  The  Incandescent  Gas- 
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Mantle  Iiidustry  (pp.  32)  ;  and  No.  15,  Costs  of  Production  in  the  Dye 
Industry  1918  and  1919  (pp.  24). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  (June  2,  1920, 
pp.  36). 

The  Yearhoolc  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1919  contains  arti- 
cles on  "Three  centuries  of  tobacco,"  by  George  K.  Holmes  (pp.  151- 
176)  ;  and  "Live-stock  conditions  in  Europe/'  by  Turner  Wright  and 
George  A.  Bell  (pp.  407-424). 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  issued  as  Price  List  38, 
Animal  Industry   (Washington,  pp,  24). 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  made  its  yearly  report  on  Cotton 
Production  and  Distribution,  seasons  of  1918-1919  (Washington,  pp. 
135). 

Awards  and  Recommendations  of  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  have  been  printed  (Washington,  1920,  pp.  120).  Con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  irregularity  of  employment  and  the  short- 
ening of  the  working  day. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  High- 
way Trafjic  Association  and  the  Highway  Transport  Conference  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  January  29,  1920,  in 
Chicago,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  motor  truck  industry  (New  York,  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  pp.  54). 

The  American  Fair  Trade  League  (Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York) 
is  supporting  a  bill  to  protect  the  public  against  misbranding  of  mer- 
chandise.    Copies  may  be  had  upon  application. 

The  Institut  International  du  Froid  (9  avenue  Carnot,  Paris)  is 
investigating  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  a  world-wide  meat 
trade  market  and  is  requesting  answers  to  a  questionnaire  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  refrigeration  business  in  different  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University,  has  pre- 
pared Bulletin  No.  19  relating  to  Operating  Expenses  in  the  Whole- 
sale Grocery  Business  in  1919  (Cambridge,  pp,  15,  $1). 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Commerce  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  retail  costs  of  distribut- 
ing clothing  in  the  United  States.  This  inquiry  is  undertaken  by  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  relates  to  merchandising 
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practices  of  retailers  of  clothing  and  to  retail  costs  of  distributing 
clothing.  It  is  nation-wide  in  its  scope  covering  the  complete  mem- 
bership of  the  association  and  about  one  thousand  non-members.  A 
preliminary  report  is  to  be  made  on  the  results  of  this  survey  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  September,  and  later  will  be 
available  for  general  distribution. 

This  bureau  has  also  made  a  survey  of  the  book  and  job  printing  in- 
dustry for  the  Franklin-Typothetae  of  Chicago  and  a  typewritten  re- 
port with  blue-print  charts  has  been  issued  under  date  of  June  15,  1920 
(Chicago,  pp.  66). 

Corporations 

The  Presidents'  Conference  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  pub- 
lished the  Hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  re 
Section  422  of  the  Federal  Transportation  Act,  ex  parte  No.  71,  held 
March  22-24,  1920  (pp.  136);  also  the  Testimony  of  Thomas  W. 
Hiilme  in  the  matter  of  the  apiDlications  of  carriers  in  official  south- 
ern, and  western  classification  territories  for  authority  to  increase 
rates,  presented  May  26  and  27,  1920  (pp.  20)  and  the  Cross-Ex- 
amination  given  Julj'^  7   (pp.  40). 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  published  a  typewritten  List 
of  References  on  Coordination  of  Transportation  Facilities  (Washing- 
ton, 1920,  pp.   14). 

The  corporation  commissioner  of  Oregon  has  compiled  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  Corporation  Lares  of  the  State  of  Oregon  (Salem,  pp.  123). 

Public  utility  reports  have  been  received  as  follows : 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Con- 
necticut, 1920  (Hartford,  pp.  811). 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  pp.  287,  244). 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Warehouse  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  1919  (St.  Paul,  pp.  536). 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  1918   (Providence,  pp.  256). 

Labor 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  published  the  following 
bulletins: 

No.  256,  Accidents  and  Accident  Prevention  in  Machine  Building,  by 
Lucian  W,  Chaney  (Nov.,  1919,  pp.  239).     This  is  a  revision 
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of  bulletin  216,  on  v.hich  there  was  a  comment  in  the  March, 
1918,  number  of  this  Review  (vol.  8,  p.  184). 
No.  258,  Decisions  of  Courts  and  Opinions  affecting  Labor,  1018,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark  and  Martin  C.  Frincke   (Dec,   1919,  pp. 
239). 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Mines  has  published  its  annual  compilation 
of  Coal-Mine  Fatalities  in  the  United  States,  1919,  by  Albert  H.  Fay 
(Washington,  1920,  pp.  86).  It  contains  statistics  for  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  bureau  has  also  published  Quarry  Accidents  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1918,  bj-^  Albert  H.  Fay   (pp.  52). 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  Bulletin 
No.  814  entitled  I'he  Standard  Day's  Work  in  Central  Illinois,  by  H. 
R.  Tolley  and  L.  M.  Church  (Washington,  1920,  pp.  32).  This  re- 
lates to  the  amount  of  work  that  farm  implements,  teamsj  and  crews 
can  accomjDlish  as  indicated  by  the  reports  of  600  farmers  in  a  typical 
farm  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  published  a  typewritten 
list  of  Some  References  to  Material  on  Arbitration  of  Disputes  betiveen 
Railroad  Companies  and  Employees  by  Government  Boards  of  Arbi- 
tration  (Washington,  June  28,   1920,  pp.  21). 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1919  (Boston,  Pub 
Doc.  102,  pp.  86)  describes  the  work  of  the  year  with  recommenda- 
tions for  further  legislation.  This  commission  has  also  issued  its 
Second  Report  on  Wages  of  Women  in  Corset  Factories  in  Massachus- 
etts (pp.  49). 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1919  (Washington,  1920,  pp.  60)  contains  a  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  effects  of  the  minimum  wage  law.  In  the  appen- 
dix are  budgets  submitted  by  representatives  of  employees  in  confer- 
ences. 

Other  reports  dealing  with  labor  are: 

Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization relating  to  temporary  admission  of  illiterate  Mexican  laborers, 
held  in  January  and  February,  1920  (pp.  376). 

Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Louisiana,  1919-1920  (New  Orleans,  1920,  pp.   108). 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  Factory  Inspection  in  Rhode  Island 
(Providence,  1920,  pp.   81). 
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Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

Comparative  Summary  of  Banking  Statistics.  Although  a  highly 
optimistic  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world's  currency  is  not 
to  be  entertained,  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  facts  to  maintain 
that  the  situation  by  and  large  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  This 
improvement  is,  however,  confined  to  the  more  important  Allied  coun- 
tries. In  Great  Britain,  the  maximum  issue  of  currency  notes  for 
1920  has  been  fixed  at  £320,600,000,  which  is  approximately  the 
amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1919  less  reserves  in  coin  and  bul- 
lion and  Bank  of  England  notes.  The  weekly  statements  indicate 
that  the  government  has  kept  issues  well  within  these  limits. 

Measures  have  also  been  adopted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  note  in- 
flation in  Italy.  It  had  been  officially  stated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  cash  proceeds  of  the  recent  popular 
loan  (20  billion  lire  having  been  subscribed,  of  which  7  billions  rep- 
resented new  money)  would  be  devoted  toward  reducing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  state  to  the  three  banks  of  issue.  This  procedure  will  of 
necessity  reflect  itself  in  the  decrease  of  notes  issued  on  account  of  the 
government.  That  the  wheels  of  deflation  have  already  been  set  in 
motion  may  be  observed  from  the  following  figures:  at  the  end  of 
1918,  the  notes  of  the  three  banks  and  the  state  notes  totalled  13,874 
million  lire;  at  the  end  of  1919  they  reached  18,552  millions ;  but  on 
March  20,  1920,  they  declined  to  17,879  million  lire.  With  the  suc- 
cessful flotation  of  the  recent  loan,  the  government  redeemed  its  prom- 
ise and  early  in  January  began  to  utilize  the  available  resources  for 
this  purpose. 

In  France,  the  convention  entered  into  by  the  government  and  the 
Bank  of  France  during  April  of  this  year  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
state  loans  from  27  billion  francs  to  24  billions  before  the  expiration 
of  the  present  year,  and  also  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  remainder  to 
the  extent  of  2  billion  francs  each  year  thereafter.  Aside  from  this 
arrangement,  encouragement  may  be  gathered  from  the  recent  weekly 
statements  of  the  Bank  of  France,  which  indicate  a  decline  of  more 
than  a  billion  francs  in  the  outstanding  circulation  during  the  last  six 
weeks,  in  comparison  with  the  peak  reached  in  the  earlier  months  of 
the  current  year.'^ 

Counteracting  the  progress  made  by  the  above  countries  towards 
the  rehabilitation  of  their  currency,  there  is  the  enormous  and  uninter- 
rupted expansion  in  note  issues  taking  place  in  central  European  coun- 

1  This  article  was  written  the  last  week  of  June,  1920. 
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tries,  beside  which  the  classic  feats  of  John  Law  would  pale  and  fall 
into  insignificance.  This  statement  particularly  characterizes  the  note 
operations  of  the  Reisclibank,  whose  circulation  at  the  present  writing 
approximates  51  billion  marks  as  compared  with  36  billions  at  the  end 
of  1919,  22  billions  at  the  end  of  1918,  and  11  billions  at  the  end  of 
1917.  When  the  turning  point  will  be  reached  only  the  future  can 
tell. 

In  comparing  the  balance  sheet  of  the  central  banks  of  23  countries 
before  the  war  and  at  the  most  recent  date,  it  is  discovered  that  notes 
and  deposits  have  manifested  an  eightfold  and  fourfold  rise,  respec- 
tively, whereas  their  gold  and  silver  holdings  have  increased  but  77 
per  cent.  The  ratio  of  the  first  two  items  to  the  latter  fell  from  60.1 
per  cent  to  13. 4-  per  cent.  Studying  the  figures  by  groups,  we  find 
the  ratio  for  belligerents  dropped  from  61.2  per  cent  to  11.7  per  cent 
but  that  for  neutrals,  etc.,  from  57.7  per  cent  to  only  48.1  per  cent. 
The  worst  effects  are  shown  by  the  Central  Powers  with  the  exception 
of  Turkey.^  Of  the  larger  Allied  countries,  Italy's  banking  system 
has  experienced  the  greatest  derangement;  and  of  the  smaller  nations, 
Belgium  shows  the  weakest  position. 

On  the  other  hand  neutral  countries  (inclusive  of  Brazil,  which  was 
an  inactive  belligerent)  have  fared  far  better  than  belligerents,  Ar- 
gentina, Netherlands,  and  Spain  are  the  only  countries  in  this  group 
where  the  liabilities  have,  comparatively  speaking,  been  outdistanced 
by  the  reserves.  In  the  case  of  Brazil  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  the 
Guarantee  Fund  (Caixa  de  Conversao)  is  almost  as  dramatic  as  that 
which  took  place  in  the  banks  of  issue  of  some  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Improvement  in  the  financial  situation  of  all  other  neutral  banks  of 
issue,  is,  however,  to  be  noted.  The  metallic  reserves  of  the  Bank  of 
Netherlands  show  an  increase  of  282  per  cent;  National  Bank  of 
Denmark,  239  per  cent;  National  Bank  of  Switzerland,  213  per  cent; 
Bank  of  Spain,  141  per  cent;  Bank  of  Norway,  179  per  cent;  Bank 
of  Sweden,  141  per  cent;  and  the  Conversion  Fund  of  Argentina,  59 
per  cent.  Brazil  is  the  only  country  in  this  group  where  a  decline  is 
registered  of  72  per  cent. 

The  notes  in  circulation  of  neutral  banks  show  the  following  ap- 
2  The  slight  expansion  in  banknotes  was  due  to  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  of  Ottoman  Bank  of  Constantinople  to  aid  in  financing  the  war 
by  fiduciary  issues.  The  Ottoman  government  was  compelled  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course  and  issued  treasury  notes  instead,  guaranteed  by  German  and 
Austrian  advances,  and  German  treasury  bills.  For  further  details  see  two 
articles  of  the  present  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  May  and 
November,  1919. 
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TaBLK    a.  —  COMPARATIVK   STATEMENT  OF    METALLIC   HOLDINGS, 

(Million 


BEFORE    ENTERING    THE    WAR 


COUNTRT 


Date 


Gold  and 
Silver 

Hor.DINGS 


Deposits 


Notes  in 
Circulation 


Ratio  of  Metallic 
Holding.^  to  Com- 
bined Note  and 
deposit  Liabilities 
(per  cent.) 


United  States  "... 
Great  Britain  .    ,    .    . 

France      

Italy" 

Russia 

Japan  

Belgium 

Greece 

R  u  m  a  nia 

Portugal 

Finland 

Total,   Allied  Powers  .    . 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary  .    . 

Turkey  

Bulgaria 

Total,  Central  Powers  .    . 
Total,  Active  Belligerents 


Mar.  30, 
July  29, 
July  30, 
July  31, 
July  8-21, 
Aug.  1, 
July  30, 
Mar.  13, 
Mar.  29, 
Mar.  31, 
Mar.  31, 


1917 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1914  « 

1914 

1914 

1914  <' 


947 
186 
920 
288 
937 
109 

61 

45  d 

41 

18 
7 


3559 


707 

327 

257 

41 

566 

76 

24 

45 

5 

8 

5 


2061 


357 

145 

1290 

421 

842 

163 

216 

44 

84 

90 

23 


3675 


A.     Allied 

89.0 

39.4 

59.5 

62.3 

66.5 

45.6 

25.4 

50.6  <» 

46.1 

18.4 

25.0 


62.0 


July  23,  1914 
July  30,  1914 
Dec.  31,  1913  ■= 
Mar.  31,  1914  <= 


402 
312 

21 

25* 


760 


4319 


225 
59 
70 
44 


398 


2459 


450 

432 

5 

36 


923 


4598 


B.     Central 

59  6 
63.5 
28.0 
31.3  "i 


57.5 


61.2 


C.     Neutrals  and 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Denmark 

Netherlands    .... 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland     .... 

Mar.  31,  1914" 
Mar.  31,  1914  « 
July  31,  1914 
July  25,  1914 
July  31,  1914 
July  24,  1914 
July  25,  1914 
July  23,  1914 
ve  Belligerents 

224 
125 
21 
68 
14 
246 
29 
38 

2 

4 

96 

18 

10 

342 
175  e 

42 
125 

33 
370 

56 
52 

65.5 
71.4 
50.0 
53.5 
37.8 
52.8 
39.2 
61.3 

Total,  Neutrals  and  Inact 

766 

130 

1195 

57.7 

GRAND  TOTAL 

5084 

2589 

5793 

60.1 

A.  Figures  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

B.  Figures  for  the  three  banks  of  issue.  In  the  gold  and  silver  holdings  there  are  included 

also  legal  tender  notes. 

C.  Figures  taken  from  L'Ecouomiste  Fran^ais,  July  4, 1914,  p.  13. 

D.  Includes  "funds  held  abroad"  which  consists  principally  but  not  entirely  of  specie. 

Because  the  latter  can  not  be  segregated,  the  whole  amount  is  counted  in  the 
metallic  holdings,  whicn  are  consequently  overstated.     This  situation    is   also 


i 
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f 
Deposits  and  Note  Cikculation  of  Pbincipal  Banks  of  Issue 

Dollars) 

AT    MOST    RECENT    DATK 


COUNTKT 


Date 


Gold  and 

Silver 
Holdings 


Deposits 


Notes  in 
Circulation 


Powers 


Powers 


Inactive  Belligerents 


Ratio  of  Metallic 
Holdings  to  Com- 
bined Note  and 
deposit  Liabilities 

(per  cent.) 


United  States 

a 

July  16.  1920 

2119 

1687 

3136 

43  9 

Great  Britain  . 

July  14,  1920 

598  f 

872 

605' 

40.6' 

France      .    . 

July  15,  1920 

1126 

611 

7252 

14.3 

Italy"  .    . 

Feb.  10,  1920 

223 

152 

2974 

7.1 

Kussia  .    . 

Oct.  16-29,  1917 

1948 

1779 

9457 

17.3 

Japan  .    . 

May  15,  1920 

459 

756 

590 

34.1 

Belgium  . 

June  24,  1920 

69 

391 

997 

5.0 

Greece  .    . 

May  13,  1920 

294 

256 

268 

56.1 

Kumania 

May    1,  1920 

293 

415 

875 

22.7 

Portugal  . 

May    5,  1920 

29 

41 

433 

6.1 

Finland    , 

June  15,  1920 

8 

17 

234 

3.2 

Total,    Allied  P 

ov 

761 

•s 

7166 

6977 

268:^1 

21.2 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary  .    . 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

June  23,  1920 

Mar.  7,  1920 

Dec.  31,  1918 

Feb.  29,  1920 

260 
58 
46 
10 

2756 

1295 

80 

192 

12294 

12148 

12 

581 

1.7 

0.4 

50.0 

1.3 

Total,  Central  Powers  .    . 

374 

4323 

25035 

1.3 

Total,  Active  Belligerents 

7540 

11300 

51856 

11.9 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Denmark 

Netherlands    .... 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland     .... 

May  26,  1920 
May  31,  1920 
May  31,  1920 
June  28,  1920 
June  15,  1920 
June  26,  1920 
June  26,  1920 
June  23.  1920 

455 
31 
61 

261 
40 

593 
70 

120 

10 
58 
38 
224 
74 
23 

578 

568  « 

138 

404 

113 

747 

181 

171 

78.7 
5.5 
41.2 
56.5 
26.5 
61.1 
27.4 
61.9 

Total,  Neutrals  and  Inacti 

ve  Belligerents 

1631 

427 

2900 

49.0 

GRAND  TOTAL 

9171 

11727 

54756 

13  8 

reflected  in  the  ratio  of  metallic  holdings  to  note  and  deposit  liabilities  being 
higher  than  it  would  have  otherwise  been. 

E.  Figures  taken  from  Mouvement  Economique,  April,  1914,  p.  316. 

F.  If  the  currency  notes  reserve  of  $139,000,000  were  taken  into  consideration,  the  metallic 

holdings  would  be  swelled  by  that  amount  but  the  ratio  would  decline  to  one-half 
the  figures  given  in  the  table  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  currency  notes  issued 
against  the  reserve. 

Q.    Both  convertible  and  inconvertible  notes. 
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proximate  percentages  of  increase:  Norway,  252;  Switzerland,  242; 
Netherlands,  237;  Denmark,  233;  Sweden,  229;  Spain,  103;  Argen- 
tina, 45.  Brazil  increased  its  outstanding  notes  (including  inconverti- 
bles)  from  175  millions  to  568  millions,  or  an  increse  of  225  per  cent. 
The  following  ^able  (Table  A)  summarizes  the  reserve  and  currency 
situation  of  twenty-three  principal  countries  before  the  war  as  com- 
pared with  the  most  recent  date  for  which  figures  are  available. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures  a  word  of  warning  is  in  place. 
The  data  therein  contained  relate  only  to  the  central  banks  of  issue, 
with  the  exception  of  Italy  where  the  status  of  all  three  banks  of  issue 
is  reflected.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  the  English  private 
banks,  and  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  banks  of  issue,  whose  note  oper- 
ations are  of  Importance ;  in  Germany  there  are  the  four  other  banks  of 
issue.  But  of  greater  consequence  is  the  fiduciary  circulation  issued 
by  the  treasuries  of«  the  various  governments,  and  the  emergency  cir- 
culating media  issued  by  the  new  agencies  created  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  the  currency  notes;  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  loan-bank  notes  (Darlehnskassenscheine)  ;  in 
Italy,  treasiiry  notes  and  "greenbacks";  and  in  Japan,  exchequer  notes. 
Moreover  the  prodigious  amount  of  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Bol- 
shevist government  and  other  independent  governments  in  various  parts 
of  Russia  has  been  omitted  from  the  above  tabulation.  Accordingly  a 
table  is  here  presented  (Table  B)  comparing  the  total  note  circulation 
before  the  war,  in  both  per  capita  and  absolute  figures,  with  that  at 
the  most  recent  date,  as  far  as  data  permit. 

With  the  fac^t  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  for  total  note  circula- 
tion are  necessarily  incomplete,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  above 
tabular  summary  that  the  total  note  circulation  has  increased  more 
than  fifteen-fold  for  all  countries.  The  belligerent  group  as  a  whole 
shows  a  gain  of  more  than  eighteen  times  the  pre-war  circulation,  the 
total  note  circulation  of  Allied  countries  increasing  approximately 
seventeen-fold  and  that  of  the  Central  Powers,  twenty-eight-fold. 
Neutral  countries  show  a  rise  of  only  143  per  cent.  Turkey  leads  all 
the  belligerents  in  its  percentage  of  increase.  In  the  Allied  group, 
Russia  comes  first,  with  Rumania,  Great  Britain,  and  Finland  follow- 
ing more  or  less  closely.  Belgium  displays  the  lowest  percentage  of 
increase,  if  no  account  is  taken  of  the  German  marks  in  circulation. 

Of  the  neutral  countries,  Argentina  ranks  lowest  and  Norway  high- 
est. The  largest  percentage  which  is  242.4  for  Norway,  still  falls 
short  of  the  lowest  figure  in  the  group  of  belligerents,  namely,  341.7 
for  Japan.     It  suffices  to  state  that  in  no  case  is  the  increase  in  total 
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note  circulation  greater  than  two-and-one-half-fold  approximately,  and 
the  general  average  rise  less  than  one  and  one  half  tlip  pre-^var  figure. 

Although  Argentina  showed  the  largest  pre-war  circulation  per 
capita,  the  increase  at  the  most  recent  date  has  been  comjiaratively 
slight.  The  neutral  countries  as  a  group,  including  Brazil,  record  a 
per  capita  circulation  of  notes  almost  twice  that  of  belligerents  before 
the  war,  -nhereas  the  tables  are  reversed  at  present  with  the  latter  out- 
distancing by  far  the  figures  of  the  neutral  group. 

Summarij  of  Banlinc)  Chanr/es  in  Neiifral  Countries  during  the  War: 

Brazil:  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Conve»sion  Fund' 
(Caixa  de  Conversao)  was  closed  and  convertible  notes  were  thus  made 
inconvertible.  Later  the  two  classes  of  currency  were  aboli;shed  and 
the  Ministry  was  authorized  to  issue  60  million  milreis  of  treasury 
notes  in  substitution  for  a  like  amount  of  convertible  notes  held  by  the 
government.  Simultaneously  the  gold  reserves  against  the  convertible 
notes  thus  extinguished  were  transferred  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  which 
heretofore  applied  to  inconvertible  notes.  By  this  process  the  gov- 
ernment made  the  gold  in  the  Conversion  Fund  serve  as  a  reserve 
against  convertible  and  inconvertible  notes  alike. 

Denmark:  Before  the  war  a  50  per  cent  metallic  cover  against 
note  liabilities  was  required  of  the  National  Bank  of  Denmark,  but  ah 
amendment  of  March  31,  1915,  lowered  the  percentage  to  33  1/3. 

Netherlands:  The  extraordinary  demands  for  currency  and  loans 
of  the  opening  of  hostilities  forced  the  Bank  of  Netherlands  to  obtain 
a  royal  decree  lowering  the  metallic  reserve  requirements  to  20  per 
cent.  On  October  6,  1914,  the  reserve  percentage  had  fallen  to  32.6, 
but  it  rallied  until  it  reached  43.1  on  December  24,  1914,  and  continued 
to  rise  more  or  less  steadily  to  71.7  by  the  end  of  1915,  72.3  in  1916, 
and  73.9  in  1917.* 

3  This  fund  was  established  December  2Q,  1906,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  convertible  notes  on  the  basis  of  gold  on  deposit.  Before  the  wai",  it 
was  required  to  cease  issuing  notes  when  the  total  circulation  at  the  rate  of 
16  pence  per  milreis  reached  900  million  milreis  (gold  milreis  =  $0.5463)  and 
the  gold  on  deposit  in  the  fund  amounted  to  60  million  pounds  ($291,990,000). 
Whenever  a  withdrawal  of  gold  was  occasioned,  the  Caixa  could  receive  gold 
and  issue  convertible  notes  therefor. 

4  For  a  study  of  banking  in  belligerent  countries,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
an  article  of  the  writer  appearing  in  the  Quarterhj  Jnnrnal  of  Econnmics, 
November,  1919,  entitled  "Debt,  Revenues,  and  Expenditures,  and  X-ote  Circu- 
lation of  Principal  Belligerents."  The  latter  has  also  been  reprinted  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  City  under  the  title  "Financial  Status 
of  Belligerents"  and  is  available  to  readers  of  the  Review  upon  request. 
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Table  B. — Total  Note  Circulation 
(Million  Dollars) 


Country 


Total  Note 

Circulation 

Before  the 

War  (A) 


Per  Capita 
(dollars) 


Total  Note 

Circulation 

at  Latest 

Date 


Per  Capita 
(dollars) 


A.     Allied  Powers 


United  States 
Great  Britain 

France  

Italy 

Russia 

Japan    

Belgium   

Greece   

Rumania  . . . . 
Portugal  .... 
Finland   


715 

6.70 

223 

4.84 

1,290 

32.49 

518 

14.11 

842 

4.62 

163 

2.81 

216 

28.21 

44 

8.89 

84 

11.19 

90 

15.11 

23 

6.97 

Total,  Allied  Powers. 


4,208 


8.51 


4,017  (B) 
2,616  (C) 
7,252 
3,593  (D) 
50,156  (E) 

720  (F) 
2,059  (K) 

268 
2,608  (J) 

433 

234 


73,956 


37.09 

56.76 
182.67 

97.86 
280.34 

12.41 
268.87 

54.14 
347.36 

72.68 

71.41 


148.79 


Percentage 
of  Increase 
in  Note  Cir- 
culation 


461.8 

1,073.1 

462.2 

593.6 

5,856.5 

341.7 

853.2 

509.1 

3,004.8 

381.1 

917.4 


1,657.5 


B.     Central  Powers 


Germanv   

538 

432 

5 

36 

7.93 

8.25 
0.24 
6.52 

15,720  (G) 
12,148 

726  (L) 

581 

231.82 

231.97 

34.13 

105.29 

2,821.9 

Austria-Hungary  (H)... 
Turkey    (H)    

2,712.0 
14,420.0 

Bulgaria   

1,513.9 

Total,  Central  Powers. 

1,011 

6.88 

29,175 

198.51 

2,785.8 

Total,  Active  Belligerents 

5,219 

8.14 

103,131 

160.14 

1,876.1 

C.     Neutrals  and  Inactive  Belligerents 


Argentina    

342 
175 

42 
125 

33 
370 

56 

52 

41.28 
6.59 
14.38 
18.99 
13.15 
17.85 
9.73 
13.40 

578 
568 
138 
404 
113 
747 
181 
173  (M) 

69.77 
20.67 
46.92 
60.07 
42.93 
35.84 
31.20 
43.94 

69.0 

Brazil    

224.6 

Denmark    

228.6 

Netherlands    

223.2 

Norwav       

242  4 

Spain        

101.9 

Sweden    

223.2 

Switzerland   

232.7 

Total,  Neutrals,   Etc... 

1,195 

15.48 

2,902 

36.90 

142.8 

GnANn  Total 

6,414 

8.93 

106,033 

146.73 

1,553.1 

A. 


B. 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  source  and  composition  of  the  figures  given  for  belligerents 
are  identical  with  those  given  in  a  similar  table,  appearing  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  November,  1919,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Includes  circulation  as  of  July  1,  1920,  consisting  of  federal  reserve  notes,  $3,122  mil- 
lions; federal  reserve  bank  notes,  $199  millions;  and  national  bank  notes,  $696  millions. 

Includes  Currency  notes,  as  of  June  30,  1920,  £357,356,000;  Bank  of  England  circulation 
as  of  July  14,  1920,  £124,238,000 ;  and  average  circulation  of  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  of 
issue,  for  the  month  ended  April  17,  1920,  and  the  average  circulation  of  the  English 
private  banks  for  the  month  ended  May  1,  1920,  total  of  the  latter  two  items,  £56,034.513. 
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D.  Includes  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Italy   (-May  10,  1920),  12,619  million  lire; 

notes  of  the  Bank  of  Na])le,s  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily  (Feb.  10,  1920), 
3,4(itj  millions;  State  notes  (Mar.  20,  1920),  2,271  millions;  and  Treasury 
notes,  201   millions. 

E.  Composed  as  follows:     Notes  before  the  Revolution,  9,950  million  rubles; 

"Keren.sky"  notes,  8,9(j7  millions;  issued  by  the  Soviet  Government  from 
October,  1917  to  Deceml)er  31,  1918,  3(),:5.j3  millions;  notes  issued  there- 
after on  the  basis  of  21/2  billions  per  month,  according  to  Pravda  (r/. 
London  Economist ,  June  28,  1919). 

F.  Includes  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  as  of  May  15,  1920,  1181  million  yen; 

Bank  of  Taiwan,  103  millions  (June  30,  1919);  Bank  of  Chosen,  40  mil- 
lions (June  30,  1919)  ;  exchequer  notes,  120  millions  (as  of  Sept.  30, 
1919). 

G.  Includes    Reichr,bank    notes,  June  23,    1920,   as   per   preceding   table;   loan 

bureau  notes,  as  of  May  7,  1920,  13,801  million  marks;  Treasury  notes, 
S21  millions;  and  also  the  average  circulation  for  1919  of  other  banks 
of  issue,  271  millions  (Cf.  Conrad's  Jnhrbiicher  fiir  N alionaloknnomie 
und  Sfatistik,   March   1920,  p.    1042). 

H.     Former  boundaries. 

J.  Consists  of  circulation  of  National  Bank  of  Rumania,  May  1,  1920,  as  per 
preceding  table;  notes  issued  by  the  Banque  Generale  Roumaine  during 
German  occupation,  2.105  million  lei;  and  foreign  currencies  (4  billion 
crowns  and  1  billion  rubles)  circulating  in  the  newly-annexed  territories. 
Cf.  Easier  IKachrirhten,  .Alay  5,  1920. 

K.     Includes  German  marks  in  circulation. 

I..     Total  note  circulation,  including  exchequer  issues. 

M.     Includes  loan  bureau  notes  of  May  31,   1920,  10  million   francs. 

Norway:  The  law  of  April  25,  1892,  permitted  the  Bank  of  Nor- 
way to  issue  notes  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  gold  reserve  (of  which 
one  third  could  be  held  abroad,  plus  3  million  kroner  in  foreign  state 
banks),  and  in  addition  24  million  kroner  uncovered  by  specie.  Later 
by  the  act  of  May  31,  1905,  the  uncovered  portion  was  raised  to  S5 
millions.  During  the  war  the  reserve  requirements  were  altered  and 
the  issue  of  notes  was  limited  to  the  following  amounts:  (1)  the  stock 
cf  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Norway;  (2) 
available  balance  abroad  up  to  one  half  the  stock  of  gold;  (3)  balances 
in  the  Bank  of  Sweden  and  the  National  Bank  of  Denmark  up  to  6 
million  kroner,  and  (4)  an  amount  of  70  million  kroner  in  excess  of 
the  stock  of  gold.  In  addition  the  provisions  regarding  the  disposi- 
tion of  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Norway  underwent  change  in  July, 
1916.  Instead  of  6  per  cent  as  heretofore,  the  shareholders  are  al- 
lowed 9  per  cent;  then  the  state  participates  to  the  extent  of  3  per 
cent.  Of  the  remainder,  four  fifths  reverts  to  the  State  and  one  fifth 
to  the  shareholders.^ 

5  Owing  to  heavy  shrinkage  of  the  gold  reserve,  the  Bank  of  Norway  sus- 
pended payments  of  gold  specie  under  a  royal  decree  issued  March  19,  1920. 
It  is  provided,  however,  that  within  the  discretion  of  the  bank  sales  may  be 
made  for  industrial  purposes  at  bullion  value.  Cf.  Commerce  Reports,  April 
1,  1920. 
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Spain:  The  law  of  INIay  3,  1902,  prescribed  the  following  reserves 
against  notes  :^  (1)  from  1,200  to  1,500  million  pesetas,  a  specie  re- 
serve of  33  1/3  per  cent,  at  least  one  half  of  which  must  be  gold;  (2) 
from  1,200  to  1,500  million  pesetas,  a  specie  reserve  of  60  per  cent, 
of  which  two  thirds  must  be  gold  as  a  minimum;  and  (3)  from  1,500 
to  2,000  million  pesetas,  a  specie  reserve  of  70  per  cent  of  which  five 
sevenths  must  be  gold.  Thus  before  August,  1914,  the  banking  law 
permitted  a  maximum  issue  of  2,000  million  pesetas,  covered  by  a  me- 
tallic reserve  of  930  millions,  of  which  570  millions  or  more  had  to  be 
in  gold  and  360  millions  or  less  in  silver.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  note  limit  was  raised  to  2,500  million  pesetas  and  the  law  re- 
quired that  the  excess  over  2,000  millions  be  covered  by  specie,  with- 
out naming  gold  or  silver.  Legislation  of  later  date  augmented  the 
note  issues  on  four  different  occasions  from  2,500  to  4,500  million 
pesetas  and  at  the  same  time  required  a  cover,  peseta  for  peseta,  in 
gold.  Due  to  peculiar  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war,  the  Bank  of 
Spain  labored  under  a  plethora  of  gold  and  was  able  to  amass  a  very 
large  stock  of  the  yellow  metal.  It  managed  to  maintain  its  advan- 
tageous position  while  other  neutral  banks  of  issue  that  had  waxed  rich 
with  the  precious  metal  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  after-war 
adjustments  in  the  banking  world. 

Sweden:  Owing  to  rapid  withdrawals  of  gold  and  heavy  expan- 
sion of  notes  in  circulation,  the  Bank  of  Sweden  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend specie  payment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  On  April  2,  1915, 
an  amendment  to  the  banking  laws  made  this  procedure  in  times  of 
emergency.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  period  the  flow  of  gold 
was  so  rapid  that  the  bank  which  was  required  to  purchase  gold  at  a 
fixed  price  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  issue  notes  in  return  (since 
gold  did  not  circulate),  applied  to  the  government  for  relief.  On 
February  8,  1916,  an  act  was  passed  freeing  the  bank  of  this  obliga- 
tion in  times  of  emergency  or  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  at  the 
same  time  suspended  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold.  This  action 
was  concurred  in  by  the  governments  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  since 
the  success  of  this  measure  in  Sweden  depended  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  two  Scandinavian  countries  with  which  its  financial  opera- 
tions are  closely  interwoven. 

Switzerland:  The  Federal  Council  established  loan  banks  model- 
ed after  the  German  prototype  (Darlehnskassenbanken)  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  September  9,  1914.  Circulation  of  these  emergency 
notes  began  in  November,  1914,  reaching  their  high  level  on  October 

6  The  banking  law  requires  no  specie  reserve  against  deposits. 
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31,  1915,  with  a  total  of  37  million  francs.  Thereafter  the  volume  of 
notes  began  to  dwindle  up  to  the  middle  of  1918  when  a  rising  ten- 
dency was  again  manifested  for  a  short  while,  only  to  continue  tlieir 
downward  course  in  1919.  Recently  the  P'ederal  Council  has  had 
under  consideration  proposals  bearing  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Swiss  National  Bank,  Chief  among  the  proposals  are:  (1)  to  give 
the  Bank  power  to  issue  notes  of  denomination  other  than  50,  100,  500 
and  1,000  francs  at  any  time  that  scarcity  demands  such  procedure; 
(2)  in  the  future  to  allow  foreign  sight  bills  to  be  accepted  in  the 
cover  for  banknotes;  (3)  the  fixed  metallic  cover  of  40  per  cent  to  be 
reduced  to  33  1/3  per  cent  provisionally  in  case  of  necessity;  (4)  the 
annual  allocation  to  the  reserve  funds  to  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
2  per  cent  of  paid-up  capital;  and  (5)  the  bank  dividend  to  be  fixed 
at  4  per  cent  per  annum  with  provisions  for  increasing  it  to  5^^  per 
cent  under  certain  circumstances. 

Louis  Ross  Gottlieb. 
Bankers  Statistics  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

There  has  been  issued  as  Senate  Document  No.  184,  66th  Congress, 
2d  Session,  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  State  Banks  in  Federal  Reserve  System,  under  date  of  January  26, 
1920  (Washington,  pp.  36);  and  as  No.  262,  a  letter  on  Rates  of  In- 
terest on  Collateral  Call  Loans,  under  date  of  March  27,  1920  (pp. 
55). 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  relates  to  the  Operations  of  the  Postal  Savings 
System  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1919  (66  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  pp.  44). 

There  has  recently  been  printed  Hearings,  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  Standard  Silver 
Dollar,  held  in  January  and  February  (pp.  xxvii,  15,  24). 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Necessities  of  Life,  published 
as  Massachusetts  House  Document  No.  1500  (Boston,  Feb.,  1920,  pp. 
182)  is  a  thorough  survey  of  the  subject.  There  are  chapters  on:  war 
and  the  cost  of  living;  general  effects  of  increased  prices;  various 
elements  comprising  the  necessities  of  life,  with  subdivisions  under 
food,  clothng,  rents  and  housing,  fuel  and  lighting,  and  sundries,  with 
many  statistical  appendices. 

The  following  state  bank  reports  have  been  received: 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Bank  Commissioner  of  Colo- 
rado, 1919   (Denver,  pp.  273). 
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Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Banldng  Commissioner  of  Kentucky, 
1918-1919   (Frankfort,  1920,  pp.   151). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1919   (Concord,  pp.  428), 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  of  Rhode  Island, 
1919   (Providence,  pp.  221). 

A  compilation  has  been  made  of  Banking  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama as  in  effect  January  1,  1920  (Montgomery,  pp.  43);  also  of  the 
Lams  relating  to  State  Banks  and  Trust  Companies,  Savings  Banks 
and  Industrial  Banks,  Building  and  Loan  Associations  and  Investment 
Companies  of  Connecticut,  1919  (Hartford,  1920,  pp.   168). 

Public  Finance 

The  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey  has  sub- 
mitted its  report  (Trenton,  1920,  pp.  40).  The  usual  criticism  is 
made  of  the  general  property  tax  and  there  is  discussion  of  the  reme- 
dies for  the  classification  of  personal  property  and  of  the  substitution 
of  a  personal  income  tax  in  place  of  the  personal  property  tax.  The 
commission  recommends  a  tax  upon  business  to  be  levied  upon  the  net 
income.  Several  pages  are  given  to  the  subject  of  assessment  and  of 
improvements  which  can  be  made. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  of  Rhode  Island  has  compiled  in 
a  separate  pamphlet  Laws  Relating  to  Taxation  as  existing  in  1919 
(Providence,  pp.  171). 

The  following  annual  reports  of  state  tax  commissions  have  ap- 
peared: 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessment, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919  (Trenton,  pp.  384). 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  1918  (Albany,  1919, 
pp.  531). 

Report  of  the  Tax  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  end- 
ing November  30,  1919  (Boston,  pp.  204). 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Commission,  1918 
(Columbia,  1919,  pp.   114). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
1918-1919   (Pierre,  pp.   108). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Tax  Commissioner  of  Texas,  1919 
(Austin,  pp.  95). 

The  June,  1920,  bulletin  on  State  Finances,  published  by  the  Tax 
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Commissioner  of  New  York  is  entitled   "Transfer   (Inheritance)   Tax 
Number — Hetty  Green  Victory"  (pp.  16). 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  New 
York  State  Transfer  Tax  Laxo  (New  York,  pp.  45). 

A  compilation  has  been  made  of  the  Wisconsin  tax  laws  relating  to 
Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes  (Madison,  Wisconsin  Tax  Com- 
mission, 1920,  pp.  221). 

The  Bureau  of  Government  Research  of  the  University  of  Texas 
has  published  a  series  of  sheets  on  Tax  Rates  and  Taxable  Values  in 
Texas  Cities.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  answers  received  from  a 
questionnaire  to  Texas  cities,  a  statement  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions regarding  local  taxation  together  with  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  relating  to  local  taxation,  and  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  local  taxation  to  be  voted  on  No- 
vember 4,  1920. 

Insurance 

Marine  Insurance.  An  interesting  document  dealing  mainly  with 
marine  insurance  has  appeared  recently  in  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  congressional  subcommittee  on  merchant  marine  and  fisheries.  It 
is  entitled  Report  on  Status  of  Marine  Insurance  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  Recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Mar- 
ine and  Fisheries  (Washington,  1920,  pp.  100).  The  report  proper 
was  prepared  by  Professor  S.  S.  Huebner,  expert  in  insurance  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Professor  Huebner  is  also  well  known  as  the 
author  of  textbooks  on  insurance.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
report  are  the  economic  importance  of  marine  insurance;  volume  and 
classification  of  the  business;  extent  of  foreign  control;  reinsurance 
agreements ;  marine  underwriters'  associations ;  and  rate  making.  At- 
tention is  directed  to  the  service  of  marine  insurance  as  a  fundamental 
instrument  of  commerce — as  a  national  commercial  weapon.  In  line 
with  opinions  recently  voiced  from  other  quarters.  Professor  Huebner 
points  out  that  the  necessary  servants  of  exports  and  importers  are 
banking,  shipping,  and  insurance,  the  latter  fulfilling  the  very  vital 
purpose  of  protecting  and  stabilizing  the  banking,  commercial,  and 
shipping  factors. 

That  the  British  have  long  realized  the  advantage  of  coordinating  the 
instruments  of  commerce  and  that  they  have  acted  accordingly  is  re- 
counted by  the  writer: 
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Appreciating  the  numerous  property  and  credit  connections  that  radiate  from 
the  leading  shipping,  banking,  and  insurance  interests  at  practically  every 
center  of  foreign  trade,  British  commercial  interests  have  long  realized  the 
advantages  of  cooperation  between  these  three  complementary  factors,  since 
each  can  be  made  to  serve  and  hasten  the  growth  of  others.  Not  only  have  the 
British  insurance  companies  been  encouraged  to  unite  into  huge  combinations 
through  actual  consolidation  or  community  of  interests,  but  they  have  been 
permitted,  unlike  the  practice  of  this  country,  to  write  numerous  kinds  of  in- 
surance with  a  view  to  reducing  their  overhead  expenses,  to  enlarging  their 
underwriting  facilities  to  the  utmost,  and  to  enabling  them  to  meet  the  full 
insurance  needs  of  their  clients.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  co- 
operating with  other  commercial  agencies  to  acquire  business.  English  bankers 
throughout  the  world,  for  example,  have  arrangements  with  English  insurance 
companies  whereby  they  provide  insurance  for  their  clients — fire  insurance  to 
protect  their  loans  on  goods  while  in  process  of  production,  and  marine  insur- 
ance to  protect  their  loans  when  the  goods  are  ready  for  export.  Consult  the 
directorates  of  British  insurance  companies  and  it  becomes  clear  how  judi- 
ciously the  leading  shipping,  banking,  and  commercial  interests  are  represented. 
And  then  consult  the  directorates  of  leading  shipping,  banking,  and  commer- 
cial interests,  and  it  again  becomes  clear  how  judiciously  the  insurance  inter- 
ests are  represented.  Each  factor  helps  the  others  through  a  proper  associa- 
tion of  business  interests,  until  the  whole  foreign  trade  equipment — shipping, 
banking,  and  insurance— is  judiciously  knit  together  into  one  great  force  capa- 
ble of  pursuing  a  united  and  intelligent  policy. 

The  benefits  arising  from  such  united  action  are  considered  and  they 
include,  among  others,  the  power  thus  given  in  the  preempting  of 
leading  lines  of  trade;  the  advantage  of  having  underwriting  facilities 
always  available;  the  facility  in  adjustment  of  losses;  and  the  proper 
safeguarding  of  commercial  information.  In  the  light  of  such  advan- 
tages the  writer  takes  the  ground  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States,  with  its  great  wealth  and  the  facilities  available,  should  allow 
two  thirds  of  its  marine  insurance  business  to  flow  into  foreign  hands, 
as  is  now  the  case. 

The  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee  covered  six  pages  and  are 
far  reaching  and  ambitious  in  scope.  They  are  based,  it  would  seem, 
upon  the  idea  that  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  foreign  trade  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  this  country  and  that  American  marine  insur- 
ance, controlled  by  citizens  of  this  country,  is  a  necessary  and  effective 
part  of  the  machinery  for  developing  foreign  trade.     As  stated  (p.  75)  : 

All  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusions  that  a  strong  and  independent  national 
marine  insurance  institution  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  nation's  foreign  trade 
equipment,  that  such  an  institution  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States  today, 
and  that  it  is  imperative  to  adopt  ways  and  means  to  correct  the  present  im- 
possible situation  if  this  country  is  to  meet  the  strenuous  international  rivalry 
that  the  new  era  is  certain  to  inaugurate.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from 
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the  manner  in  which  our  competitors  are  now  seeking  to  undermine  this  branch 
of  underwriting,  that  marine  insurance  will  Ije  used,  as  proijably  never  before, 
as  a  national  commercial  weapon  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  for- 
eign markets.  Failure  to  act  now  in  strengthening  our  marine  insurance  facili- 
ties and  placing  them  in  an  independent  position  free  from  foreign  control, 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  the  neglect  of  a  duty  and  an  opportunity. 
The  loss  of  the  present  rich  opportunity  will  soon  be  bitterly  regretted,  but  it 
will  be  too  late  to  imdo  the  mischief. 

Marine  insurance  is  more  than  a  fundamental  agency  of  commerce,  and  its 
importance  extends  beyond  the  ordinary  service  of  protecting  property  and 
credit.  Its  use  as  a  competitive  weapon  in  international  trade  has  been  demon- 
strated to  your  committee  in  many  ways.  From  this  viewpoint,  the  advantages 
of  possessing  strong,  independent  underwriting  facilities  are  undeniable. 

The  above  sentences  and  others  that  could  be  quoted  make  it  appar- 
ent that  the  congressional  subcommittee  believes  that  our  present-day 
facilities  for  handling  marine  insurance  are  entirely  inadequate,  and 
that  foreign  control  of  two  thirds  of  our  marine  insurance  is  a  situa- 
tion to  be  deplored. 

The  reasons  for  such  far-reaching  foreign  control,  mainly  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  are  indicated.  In  a  word,  British  companies  are 
favored  by  such  factors  as  a  world  market  of  long-time  development; 
by  a  wide  spread  of  business  and  of  reinsurance  facilities ;  by  freedom 
on  the  part  of  companies  either  to  combine  or  to  form  communities  of 
interest;  by  freedom  to  write  numerous  forms  of  insurance;  by  a  much 
lighter  tax  burden  than  is  borne  by  American  companies;  by  smaller 
overhead  charges ;  and  by  the  support  of  their  own  merchants  and 
vessel  owners. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  as  to  remedies  for  exist- 
ing conditions  in  this  country  embrace  several  lines  of  action  such  as 
the  formation  of  a  comprehensive  insurance  bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
reinsurance;  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government;  and 
state  help  through  the  removal  of  "unnecessary  and  paralyzing  legis- 
lative restrictions." 

The  reinsurance  bureau  or  exchange  should  be  composed  of  American 
companies  and  be  open  to  all  willing  to  agree  to  conform  to  reason- 
able requirements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  bureau  is  said  to  be  in 
process  of  formation.  The  federal  government  could  assist  in  remedying 
existing  conditions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  by  going  out  of  the 
marine  insurance  business  itself,  and  by  having  all  departments  of  the 
government  which  now  place  insurance  with  private  interests  divert 
such  business  to  the  proposed  new  bureau,  especially  if  the  rates  offered 
by  it  are  sufficiently  attractive.  It  is  also  suggested  that  federal  assist- 
ance can  be  given  along  other  lines,  notably  by  assuring  marine  un- 
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derwriters  of  the  legality  of  forming  associations  and  combinations 
designed  to  facilitate  reinsurance,  and  by  repealing  the  federal  tax 
of  one  per  cent  on  marine  insurance  premiums.  It  is  urged  that  the 
state  governments  should  pass  remedial  legislation  notably  with  re- 
spect to  taxation  and  the  granting  of  permission  to  a  single  company 
to  engage  in  several  lines  of  insurance. 

AvARD  L.  Bishop. 
Yale  University. 
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Economic  History  (United  States) 

(Abstracts  by  Amelia  C.  Ford) 

Bedfokd,  J.  R.  Tour  in  1S07  dozen  the  Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  from  Nashville  to  New  Orleans.  Tenn.  Hist.  Mag.,  July,  1919.  Con- 
cluded  from  a  previous  number. 

Bradlee,  F.  B.  C.  Some  account  of  steam  navigation  in  New  England.  Essex 
Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  Apr.,  1930.  Pp.  32.  In  this  number,  an  account  of  steam- 
ers running  to  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  A  continued 
article. 

Burns,  L.  The  national  road  in  Indiana.  Indiana  Hist.  Soc.  Pubs.,  vol.  7, 
no.  4,  1919.  Pp.  28.  Traces  the  history  of  this  road,  its  location,  construc- 
tion, the  traffic  over  it,  inns,  etc. 

CoKDicT,  L.  Journal  of  a  trip  to  Kentucky  in  1795.  Proc.  X.  J.  Hist.  Soc, 
Single  issue — Jan.  to  Oct.,  1919. 

CuNKixGHAM,  C.  H.,  editor.  A  group  of  four  financial  reports  relating  to 
Louisiana,  1766-1788,  in  the  section  of  documents.  Miss.  Hist.  Rev.,  Dec, 
1919. 

Dexsmore,  B.  Journal  of  an  expedition  on  the  frontier.  Minn.  Hist.  Bull., 
Nov.,  1919.  Pp.  '43.  A  surveyor's  record  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  travel 
in  the  Minnesota  wilderness  in  1857,  and  of  the  occasional  settler  and  claim- 
jumper  found  there. 

Fogle,  L.  Journal  of  Ehenezer  Chamberlain  of  a  trip  from  Maine  to  Indiana, 
1832.  Indiana  Mag.  of  Hist.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pictures  travelling  facilities, 
social  customs,  and  variety  of  settlers  found  on  the  journey. 

Hepburx,  a.  B.  New  York  and  the  national  banking  system.  Quart.  Journ. 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Assoc,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  Jan.,  1920. 

Ingalsbe,  J.  L.  Northwestern  Iowa  in  1855.  Iowa  Journ.  Hist.  &  Pol.,  Apr., 
1920.  Pp.  30.  Includes  an  account  of  the  prices  and  methods  of  survey- 
ing the  public  lands,  the  instruments  used,  and  hardships  encountered. 

IvEY,  P.  W.  The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company.  3Iich.  Hist.  Comm. 
vol.,  Univ.  series,  V.     Pp.  59.     A  study  largely  from  the  financial  side. 

JoHNSOK,  I.  A.  The  Michigan  fur  trade.  Mich.  Hist.  Comm.  vol.,  Univ. 
series,  V.  Pp.  203.  Siirveys  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  fur  trade  within 
the  boundaries  of  Michigan  under  the  French,  British,  and  American  re- 
gimes, with  a  study  of  the  respective  policies,  and  describes  the  life  of  the 
traders,  their  relations  to  the  red  men  and  to  each  other. 

Lakdis,  C.  I.  Captain  William  Trent,  an  Indian  trader.  Papers  read  before 
The  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  Dec.  5,  1919.     Pp.  10, 
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Lewis,  W.  S.  Francis  Heron,  fur  trader.  Wash.  Hist.  Quart.,  Jan.,  1930. 
An  account  of  Francis  Heron,  fur  trader  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  the  Northwest  from  1810,  and  a  chief  trader  from  1828  to 
1838,  and  of  his  son  George  Heron,  born  in  1834  and  still  living. 

Luz,  A.  N.  Philippine  economic  development  under  American  sovereignty. 
Bankers  Mag.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  presentation  of  statistics  showing 
chiefly  the  commercial  development  of  the  Philippines,  with  some  reference 
to  industry  and  finance,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Marshall,  T.  M.  The  miners'  law  of  Colorado.  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1920. 
Pp.  14.  Gives  the  substance  of  the  various  codes  of  law  enacted  by  the 
miners  in  18.39-18()1 ;  shows  they  dealt  mostly  with  lode  claims,  mining 
rights,  lawsuits,   organization   of   government,   crimes,   etc. 

Peering,  T.  C.  The  New  Alhanij  and  Salem  railroad.  Indiana  Mag.  Hist., 
Dec,  1919.  Pp.  21.  Sketches  reminiscently  the  origin  and  primitive  char- 
acteristics of  this  local  road  during  the  fifties. 

Records,  S.  Pioneer  experiences  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
1766-1836.  Indiana  Mag.  Hist.,  Sept.,  1919.  Pp.  31.  Contains  a  few  scat- 
tered references  to  primitive  economic  conditions  on   the   frontier. 

Shippee,  L.  B.  Steamboating  on  the  tipper  Mississippi  after  the  Civil  War: 
a  Mississippi  magnate.  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  33.  Ably 
describes  the  Jay  Gould  methods  of  business  as  carried  on  between  1865- 
1875  in  transportation  on  the  Mississippi,  the  attacks  on  the  steamboat 
monopoly,  relations  between  the  railroads  and  river  lines,  and  reasons  for 
the  decline  of  the  latter. 

Young,  F.  G.  Spain  and  England's  quarrel  over  the  Oregon  country.  Oregon 
Hist.  Soc.  Quart.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Refers  briefly  to  the  fur  trade  on 
the  Pacific  coast  before  1800,  telling  of  the  prodigious  profits,  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  and  the  evasions  practised. 

Economic  History  (Foreign) 

Byrne,  E.  H.  Genoese  trade  with  Syria  in  the  twelfth  century.  Am.  Hist. 
Rev.,  Jan.,  1920. 

Dewavrin,  M.  L'industrie  mini^re  et  metallurgique  au  Canada.  Journ.  Soc. 
Stat,  de  Paris,  Apr.,  1920. 

Lepelletier,  F.     Le  mouvement  economique  et  social.     Ref.  Soc,  Mar.  1,  1920. 

Martin,  P.  F.     The  finances  of  Mexico.     Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920. 

MoRET,  J.  La  question  du  change  vue  de  Suisse.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Mar.- 
Apr.,  1920. 

Morgan,  J.  K.     Industrialism  in  Wales.     Edinburgh  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920, 

Pa  YEN,  E.  La  Belgiqne:  sa  situation  economique  et  financikre.  L'Econ. 
Fran?.,  Apr.  3,  1920. 

Raffalovich,  a.  Quelques  aspects  4conamiques  et  financiers  de  I'Allemagne. 
L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Apr.  24,  1920. 
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Economic  conditions  of  Europe.     Bunkers'  Mag.,  Apr.,  19-20. 

The  effects  of  the  European  war  upon  the  financial  and  economic  condition 
of  Japan.     Econ.  World.,  Apr.  lU,  1930, 

Agricultural  Economics 

(Abstracts  by  A.  J.  Dadisman) 

Brooks,  R.  P.  The  American  Cotton  Association.  S.  Atlantic  Quart.,  Apr., 
19-20.  Pp.  1:3.  A  statement  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  south,  with 
organization,  plans,  and  problems  of  the  American  Cotton  Association  for 
improving  conditions. 

Crawford,  R.  P.  The  farmer  organizes.  Am.  Rev.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
A  brief  statement  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

vox  Ekolex,  O.  D.  The  world's  food  resources.  Geo.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp. 
21.  A  review  of  The  World's  Resources,  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  discussing 
food  supply  in  relation  to  population. 

IsE,  J.  What  is  rural  economics?  Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  13. 
An  argument  in  favor  of  separating  rural  economics  and  farm  management 
in  teaching  and  investigation. 

Kano,  H.  Farm  tenantry  in  Nebraska  compared  with  farm  ownership. 
Thesis,  Univ.  of  Nebr.,  May,  1918.  Pp.  42.  A  study  of  tenure  in  relation  to 
use  of  land  and  crops,  livestock,  labor,  capital,  etc.  The  study  is  based  on 
158  farm  records,  with  58  tables  and  one  figure. 

Lloyd,  O.  G.  Studies  of  land  values  in  Iowa.  Journ.  Farm  Econ.,  July, 
1920.  Pp.  5.  A  study  of  reasons  for  Iowa  farm  land  selling  at  present 
prices.  Data  for  the  study  from  surveys,  questionnaires,  and  business  rec- 
ords.    Six  tables. 

McBbide,  G.  McC.  Cotton  growing  in  South  America.  Geo.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  16.  A  discussion  of  the  present  status,  possibilities,  and  problems  of 
cotton  production  in  South  America. 

Mudge,  B.  Tilling  Australia's  10,000,000-acre  wheat  field.  Trans-Pacific,  May, 
1920.  Pp.  6.  A  description  of  the  methods  used  in  growing  wheat  in  Aus- 
tralia; yields  and  marketing  problems  are  discussed. 

NouRSE,  E.  G.  Will  agricultural  prices  fall?  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  30.  A  careful  analysis  of  reasons  for  changes  in  prices  of  agricultural 
products. 

Farm  plans  for  using  borrowed  capital.  Miss.  Agr.  Sta.  Ext.  Bull.  10  (1918), 
Nov.,  1918.  Pp.  27.  Bulletin  contains  rules  governing  the  making  of  farm 
plans  using  borrowed  capital.    Two  prize  plans  are  given  with  diagrams. 

France:  Cooperative  agricultural  credit  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Intern.  Rev. 
Agri.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  An  examination  of  the  different  types  of 
agricultural  credit  and  the  application  of  special  laws  aimed  at  meeting  the 
needs  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Norway:  The  labour-supply  and  wages  in  agriculture.  Intern.  Rev.  Agri. 
Econ.,  Mar.,  \920.  Pp.  14.  Number  of  agricultural  workers,  wages  for 
men  and  women  in  summer  and  winter,  from  1885  to  1915.     Five  tables. 

Russia:  The  central  tinions  for  purchase  and  sale.  Intern.  Rev.  Agri.  Econ., 
Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  9.  Organization  and  activities  of  several  unions  of  cooper- 
ative organizations. 

Railways  and  Transportation 
(Abstracts  by  Julius  H.  Parmelee) 
AcwoRTH,  W.  M.     The  American  railway  situation.     Econ.  Journ.   (London), 
June,  1920.     Pp.  19. 

.      The    English    transport    service  in    France.     Ry.    Age,   May    14, 

1920.     Pp.  2. 

.     The  recent  railway   legislation   in   the    United  States.     Ry.   Gaz.    > 

(London),  May  7,  1920.     Pp.  4.     Summary  of  the  Transportation  act. 

Allix,  G.  La  grii-e  des  chemins  de  fer.  Journ.  des  Trans.,  Feb.  28,  Mar.  6, 
20,  1920.     Pp.  4,  4,  '4.     The  first  railway  stril^e. 

.     Le   projet    de    reorganisation    des    chemins    de    fer.     Journ.    des 

Trans.,  May  8-29,  June  12,  1920.     Pp.  3,  3. 

.     Les  rdsultats  de  1919.    Journ.  des  Trans.,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  3,  Apr. 


10-May  1,  May  8-29,  1920.     Pp.  4,  3,  5,  6.     I.  Roseau  d'Orl^ans;  II.  Reseau 
de  I'Etat;  III.  Roseau  du  Midi;   IV.   Reseau  P.-L-M. 

AxDRE,  E.  L.  Las  tarifas  ferroviarias,  el  regimen  juridico  y  la  situacion 
financiera  de  las  Companias.  Rev.  Nacional  de  Econ.  Tomo  VII.  Num.  22, 
1920.    Pp.  2S. 

Basford,  G.  M.  The  locomotive  as  an  investment.  Ry.  Rev.,  June  12,  1920. 
Pp.  5.     An  analysis  of  motive  power  economies.  \ 

Beyeb,  O.  S.,  Jh.    Federal  control  of  railroads.    Soc.  Rev.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  9. 

BuBGESS,  K.  F.  IVew  limitations  upon  state  regulation  of  railroad  rates.  Co- 
lumbia Law  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  20.  With  particular  reference  to  the 
Transportation  act,  1920. 

BiHTT,  P.  Railways  and  statistics.  Modern  Trans.  (London),  June  26,  1920. 
Pp.  3.    Analysis  of  new  system  of  railway  statistics  in  England. 

Clark,  J.  C.  A  personnel  department  for  the  railways.  Ry.  Age,  June  18, 
1920.    Pp.  2. 

Clark,  J.  M.    Railroad  valuation  as  a  working  tool.    Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Apr., 

1920.     Pp.  42.     Analysis  of  various  purposes  to  be  served  by  valuation   of 

railway  property. 
CoLsoN,  L.     L'effort  des  chemins  de  fer  beiges.     Rev.   d'Econ.   Intern.,  June, 

1920.     Pp.  7.     Railway  reconstruction  in  Belgium. 
County,  A.  J.     Where  the  railroads  stood  in  the  spring  of  1920.     Ry.   Rev., 

May  22,  1920.     Pp.  5. 


k/ 
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Cunningham,  W.  J.  The  economics  of  the  freight  train  load.  Proc.  N.  E. 
R.  R.  Club,  Apr.  IS,  19i?0.  Pp.  17.  Theoretical  locomotive  rating  applied 
to   actual  conditions. 

Delaisi,  F.     The  French  railroad  strike.    Soc.  Rev.,  May,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

Dunn,  S.  O.  The  future  of  the  railroads.  Proc.  Pacific  R.  R.  Club,  Mar., 
1920.     Pp.  10. 

.     The  return  of  the  railroads  to  corporate  management  and  their 

problems.    Journ.  Western  Soc.  of  Eng.,  Apr.  20,  1920.     Pp.  14. 

Fowler,  J.  A.  Federal  power  to  own  and  operate  railroads  in  peace  time. 
Harvard  Law  Rev.,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  19. 

Gleason,  G.  p.  Public  terminals  for  water  transportation.  Am.  Rev.  Rev., 
June,  1920.    Pp.  4. 

Gordon-Smith,  G.  The  railway  system  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Ry.  Rev.,  May  22, 
June  5,  1920.     Pp.  2,  3.     With  maps. 

Harris,  J.  A.  Essential  services  in  railway  operations  and  control.  Ry.  Gaz. 
(London),  Mar.  12,  May  14,  1920.     Pp.  3,  4. 

Henderson,  G.  C.  Railway  valuation  and  the  courts.  Harvard  Law  Rev., 
May,  June,  1920.  Pp.  27,  27.  Analysis  of  decisions  from  Smyth  v.  Ames 
down. 

Henry,  C.  L.  The  Transportation  act  of  1920.  Aera,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  ti. 
Its  bearing  on  the  electric  railway  situation. 

Hines,  W.  D.  The  critical  period  under  the  neio  railroad  law.  Ry.  Age,  May 
14,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Valedictory  statement  of  retiring  Director  General  of 
Railroads. 

Jaques,  F.  The  recent  strike  on  the  French  railways.  Ry.  Age,  May  7,  1920. 
Pp.  5. 

McManamy,  F.  The  national  agreement  with  shopmen.  Proc.  Western  Ry. 
Club,  Mar.   15,  1920.     Pp.   11. 

Markham,  C.  H.  People,  as  well  as  railroads,  are  on  trial.  Ry.  Age,  June 
11,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

Mills,  J.  K.  Comparative  records  show  rail  wages  far  from  inadequate.  An- 
nalist, Apr.  19,  1920.    Pp.  2.     Comparative  statistics,  1916-1920. 

Mouhce,  R.  S.  Increasing  locomotive  operating  efficiency.  Ry.  Age,  Apr.  16, 
1920.     Pp.  6.     Problems  of  design  and  loading. 

Payen,  E.     Les  compagnies  franqaises  de   chemins  de  fer  en  1919.     L'Econ. 

Franf.,  May  22,  29,  1920.     Pp.  2,  3.     L  Gross  revenues.     IL  Expenses  and 

deficits. 
Rhea,  F.    Railway  valuation.     Ry.  Rev.,  Apr.  10,  17,  24,  May  1,  15,  June  12, 

1920.     Pp.  5,  4,  4,  3,  5,  5.     Final  values,   ultimate   values,   interpretations, 

cost  of  reproduction  new,  other  values,  costs,  work  of  I.  C.  C. 

Rich,  E.  J.  The  Transportation  act  of  1920.  Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920. 
Pp.  21. 
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SiMMEBSBACH,  B.     Vou  dor  ostchinesichen  Eisenbahn  und  ihrem  Einflussgebiet. 
Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  Mar.-Apr.,  1920,     Pp.  14. 

Smith,  R.  T.     The  electrification  of  main  line  railways.    Bull.  Int.  Ry.  Ass., 
Jan.-Feb.-Mar.,  1920.    Pp.  8. 

Spboule,  W.  The  relation  of  the  railways  to  foreign  trade.  Ry.  Age,  May 
21,  1920.    Pp.  3. 

Strother,  F.  a  new  day  for  the  railroads.  World's  Work,  June,  1920. 
Pp.  8. 

Thobntox,  H.  W.  Railway  operating  problems.  Modern  Trans.  (London), 
May  22,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

Vanderblue,  H.  B.  Valuation  provisions  of  the  Transportation  act,  1920. 
Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

WiLLAHD,  D.  The  present  difficult  transportation  problem.  Ry.  Age,  July  9, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  Situation  described  by  a  railway  executive  and  need  for  co- 
operation emphasized. 

Yatsen,   S.     Port   and   railway  schemes  for  South  China.     Far   East.   Rev., 

Apr.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  6,  7. 
Die   bayerischen  Staatseisnbahnen   in   den  Jahren  1915  und  1916.     Archiv   f. 

Eisenbahnw.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  1920.    Pp.  10. 

British  railways  in  1919.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Apr.  9,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Compara- 
tive  statistics,   1913-1919. 

The  capitalization  of  British  railways.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  June  25,  1920. 
Pp.  2. 

The  deficit  on  the  railways.  Modern  Trans.  (London),  June  19,  1920.  P.  1. 
British  controlled  railways  earned  £41,349,530  less  than  the  government 
guarantee  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1920. 

Der  Eisenbahnbau  in  Australien  in  den  letzten  Jahren.  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw., 
Mar.-Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  10. 

The  future  of  British  railways.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  July  2,  1920.  Pp.  2. 
White  Paper  of  Ministry  of  Transport,  proposing  changes  in  railway  group- 
ing, management,  etc. 

Index  to  Transportation  act  of  1920.     Shipper  &  Carrier,  June,   1920.  Pp.  2. 

Modern  armies  and  modern  transport.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  June  4,  11,  1920. 
Pp.  2,  2. 

Proposed  grouping  of  Oreat  Britain's  railways.  Ry.  Age,  May  7,  1920.  Pp. 
3.    With  map. 

La  r^forme  des  tarifs  de  chemins  de  fer  en  France.  Journ,  des  Trans.,  Nov. 
29,  Dec.  20,  1919;  Feb.  7,  Mar.  13,  1920.  Pp.  3,  2,  2,  4.  Series  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Die  Staatseisenbahnen  in  Baden  in  den  Jahren  1917  und  1918.  Archiv  f.  Eisen- 
bahnw., Mar.-Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  5. 
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Le  transport  des  marchandises  et  la  responsabilit4  des  chemins  de  fer  alle- 
mands  pendant  h  guerre.  Bull.  Transp.  Inter,  par  chemins  de  Fer,  May, 
1920.     Pp.  12. 

The  transportation  needs  of  the  country.  Ry.  Rev.,  May  29,  1920.  Pp.  7. 
Summary  of  rate  hearings  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Die  wiirttembergischen  Staatsbahnen  in  den  Jakren  1916  und  1917.  Archiv  f. 
Eisenbahnw.,  Mar.-Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  9. 

Commerce 

(Abstracts  by  Harry  R.  Tosdal) 

Bauer,  G.  F.  Trade  restrictions  now  in  effect  in  European  commerce. 
Americas,  Mar.,  1920.  Urges  prospective  investors  in  internal  European 
securities  to  consider  taxation  and  currency  problems. 

Berglund,  a.  The  war  and  world's  mercantile  marine.  Am.  Econ.  Rev., 
June,  1920.     Pp.  30. 

Beveridge,  W.  British  exports  and  the  barometer.  Econ.  Journ.,  Mar.,  1920. 
Presents  a  new  hypothesis,  based  upon  study  of  statistical  correlation,  that 
there  is  connection  between  barometric  pressure  and  volume  of  exports. 

Boyle,  J.  E.  Solving  the  problems  in  the  new  field.  Quart.  Journ.  Univ.  N. 
Dak.,  Apr.,  1920.  Refers  to  problem  of  marketing  agricultural  products. 
Two  developments  are  emphasized,  cooperation  among  farmers  and  collec- 
tive bargaining,  as  in  milk  distribution  in  larger  cities. 

Clapp,  E.  J.  A  New  York  experiment  in  business  cooperation.  Am.  Econ. 
Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  12. 

Kaufman,  H.  R.  Norway's  trade  centers.  World's  Markets,  May,  1930. 
Describes  the  excellent  harbors  and  efficient  shipping  facilities  as  aid  to 
Norway's   foreign   trade. 

LiTMAx,  S.  The  past  decade  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  20. 

Mills,  J.  K.  How  swollen  dollars  expand  our  export  record.  Annalist,  May 
10,  1920.  Shows  that  while  increase  in  foreign  trade  in  terms  of  money  is 
very  great,  in  volume  of  commodities,  the  increase  is  much  smaller. 

Payen,  E.  Le  caoutchouc:  sa  production,  son  marche  et  ses  perspectives. 
L'Econ.  Fran?.,  May  1,  1920.  Deals  with  the  quantities  of  production,  the 
market  and  the  prospects  of  rubber. 

Payen,  E.  Le  petrole:  sa  production,  sa  consommation.  L'Econ.  Fran?., 
Mar.  6,  1920.  Brief  statistical  statement  of  petroleum  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

Sours,  E.  W.  The  Mexican- American  trade  conference.  World's  Markets, 
Apr.,  May,  1920.  Two  articles  giving  the  gist  of  papers  and  discussions  at 
the  United  States-Mexico  Trade  Conference,  held  in  Mexico  City. 

YvEs-GuYOT.  Le  commerce  de  la  Chine.  Journ.  Soc.  Stat,  de  Paris,  Mar., 
1920.  Brief  resume  of  China's  foreign  commerce  including  statistical  study 
of  recent  developments. 
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British  Indian  foreign  trade,  1907-1919.  Econ.  World,  Apr.  17,  \920.  Sta- 
tistical study  showing  British  supremacy  in  India's  foreign  trade  and  indi- 
cating approaching  changes. 

Cutting  the  excessive  handling  costs  that  hamper  foreign  trade.  Americas, 
Apr.,  1920.  Describes  attempts  to  cut  down  trading  and  unloading  costs 
by  improved  equipment. 

Development  of  American  port  facilities.  Comm.  Mo.,  Apr.,  1930.  Urges 
greater  efficiency  at  shipping  terminals  as  aid  to  foreign  commerce. 

Foreign  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Comm.  Mo.,  Apr.,  1920.  In- 
teresting analysis  of  Philippine  trade. 

Foreign  trade  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Orient.  Americas,  Apr.,  1920. 
Adduces  evidence  to  show  that  America's  foreign  trade  interest  is  turning 
toward  the  Orient. 

Plant  expansion  and  ex-port  trade.  Comm.  Mo.,  Apr.,  1920.  Concludes  that 
considering  one  industry  as  a  whole,  plant  expansion  during  the  war  did  not 
proceed  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  peace  times,  but  expansion  was  ir- 
regular. 

La  question  du  fer.  L'Econ.  Moderne,  Mar.  12,  1920.  Discussion  of  the 
Franco-German   iron  problem  and  the  peace  settlement. 

Accounting 

(Abstracts  by  Martin  J.  Shugrue) 

Eppston,   H.   a.     Process   costs.     Journ.   Account.,   Apr.,   1930.     Pp.   8.     An 

aeroplane  motor  company  that  had  been   compiling  costs  according  to   the 

special  order  or  job   system   changed   to   the   process   system.     Explains   by 

concrete  examples  how  the  costs  of  the  different  operations  are  computed. 

Fischer,  A.  K.  Accounting  for  a  cast  iron  pipe  foundry.  Journ.  Accoimt., 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  11.  A  general  presentation  of  the  accounting  methods  for 
a  cast  iron  pipe  foundry. 

GowER,  W.  B.  Unsold  goods  and  the  income  account.  Journ.  Account.,  Mar., 
1920.  Pp.  9.  Points  out  certain  objections  to  the  generally  accepted  basis 
of  valuing  inventories  at  cost  or  market  price,  whichever  is  the  lower. 
Maintains  that  the  valuation  rule  to  be  adopted  for  a  given  class  of  goods 
should  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  business  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  unsold  goods  are  acquired — whether  by  purchase  or  manufacture. 

Hawkins,  L.  G.  Appraisals  and  their  relation  to  accounts.  Journ.  Account., 
Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  8. 

HoFFORD,  G.  M.  Accounting  for  railroad  construction.  Journ.  Account., 
Mar.,  1930.     Pp.  7. 

Hooker,  J.  C.  Auditing  features  of  the  mining  industnj.  Journ.  Account., 
Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  9.  Principal  points  considered  are:  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, special  characteristics  of  accounting  books  used,  mining  assets,  spe- 
cial   features    about    mining    liabilities,    proprietorship    accounts,    balance 
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sheets,   specal    features   of   expense   and    income,   cost   accounts,    and    profit 
and  loss  statements. 

LiTFLE,  A.  S.  Computntinn  of  coupon  rnhie.t.  Journ.  Account.,  Apr.,  1930. 
Pp.  16.  By  a  series  of  mathematical  examples  shows  how  the  values  of  bond 
coupons  may  be  accurately  computed. 

McKav,  C.  W.  What  in  ifottr  plant  worth?  VI.  Appraisals  and  annual  de- 
preciation. Factory,  May,  1920.  Pp.  ^^y,-  In  calculating  depreciation  for 
federal  income  tax  purposes  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  plant  or  or- 
ganization taxed.  This  and  other  uses  of  industrial  appraisals  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Paton,  W.  a.  Some  current  valuation  accounts.  Journ.  Account.,  May, 
1920.  Pp.  16.  Among  questionable  accounting  procedures  and  usages  are 
certain  practices  in  the  treatment  of  two  kinds  of  discounts:  (1)  cash 
discounts,  and  (2)  those  discounts  on  promissory  notes  which  are  sometimes 
labeled  "prepaid   interest." 

Rea,  G.  Municipal  accounts — their  preparation  and  audit.  Journ.  Account., 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements  of 
small  municipalities.  Some  of  the  topics  dealt  with  are:  books  of  record, 
sources  of  income,  subdivisions  of  expense  account,  bonded  debt,  and  gen- 
eral procedure  in  conducting  an  audit. 

Roberts,  J.  W.  Taxable  income  and  profit  and  loss.  Journ.  Account.,  May, 
1920.  Pp.  7.  Shows  how  a  concern  may  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired in  restating  its  own  profit  and  loss  account  for  purposes  of  the  in- 
come tax  return. 

RoBOTKA,  F.  Hoiv  to  make  and  analyze  an  annual  report  for  country  grain 
elevators.  Univ.  Minn.  Agr.  Ext.  Div.  Spec.  Bull.  42,  1919.  Pp.  14.  Sug- 
gests a  form  for  an  annual  report  and  ways  of  analysis  of  the  information 
contained.  Recommends  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  grain  elevator 
accounting  as  set  forth  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  no.  811. 

Salters,  E.  a.  Cost,  fair  value,  and  depreciation  reserves.  Am.  Econ.  Rev., 
June,  1920.     Pp.  11. 

.     H^aluation  and  depletion  of  oil  lands.     Am.   Econ.   Rev.,  Mar., 

1920.     Pp.  2. 

Shannon,  T.  J.  Accounts  of  a  paper  box  factory.  Journ.  Account.,  Mar., 
1920.     Pp.  8. 

Public  Utilities 

(Abstracts  by  Charles  S.  Morgan) 
BuRDicK,  C.  K.  Regulating  franchise  rates.  Yale  Law  Journ.,  Apr.,  1920. 
Pp.  16.  A  careful  analysis  of  legal  problems  involved  in  the  regulation  by 
states  of  franchise  rates.  Conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
recognize  that  under  its  police  power  and  on  the  theory  that  the  municipality 
is  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  state  in  entering  upon  rate  contracts,  the  state 
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may,  with  the  consent  of  the  utility,  alter  franchise  rates  or  otherwise 
modify  contracts  between  a  municipality  and  a  company.  As  a  matter  of 
administration  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  change  franchise  rates  is  com- 
monly in  the  hands  of  commissions. 

Byehs,  M.  L.  The  prospective  competitor  method  of  valuation  of  property. 
Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Civil  Engrs.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  47.  Statement  of  objections 
to  cost  of  reproduction  method  of  valuation  and  an  outline  of  a  suggested 
new  basis  of  valuation. 

Clark,  H.  C.  Fares  continue  vpioard  trend.  Aera,  June,  1930.  Pp.  5.  Fur- 
ther statistics  on  changes  in  electric  railway  fares  with  consideration  of 
some  of  the  legal  problems  therein  involved.  Five-cent  fare  remains  in  66 
out  of  273  cities  of  over  25,000  population. 

Clark,  H.  C.  Service-at-cost  agreements.  IX.  The  Dallas  Railway  Company, 
X.  Memphis  Street  Railway  Company.  Aera,  Apr.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  16,  5. 
Further  instalments  in  a  series  of  detailed  uniform  analyses  of  service-at- 
cost-agreements.  The  Memphis  act  was  instituted  by  the  Railroad  and 
Public  Utilities  of  Tennessee  and  is  unique  in  this  particular. 

Clark,  H.  C.  Trolleys  solve  congestion  problem.  Aera,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  4. 
A  well  reasoned  statement  of  the  need  for  a  proper  determination  of  the 
respective  fields  of  steam,  water,  electric,  and  motor  transportation  and  a 
coordination  of  their  services  to  the  end  that  the  maximum  use  may  be 
made  of  existing  transportation   facilities. 

Dana,  E.  The  public  trusteeship  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.  Gen.  Elec. 
Rev.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Brief  historical  sketch  of  conditions  which  pre- 
ceded the  appointment  of  the  board  of  trustees  with  an  analysis  of  the 
trusteeship  act. 

Edgehtok,  E.  O.  Public  utility  financing.  Elec.  World,  May  8,  1920.  Pp.  2. 
President  of  California  Railroad  Commission  suggests  the  use  by  regulating 
commissions  of  capitalization  rather  than  valuation  as  the  basis  of  rate 
making,  with  a  cash  reserve  to  afford  necessary  elasticity  and  a  sharing  by 
the  company  and  public  of  increased  net  earnings  due  to  increased  efficiency 
and  economy  of  management. 

Fitzgerald,  T.  An  incentive  for  good  management.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  May 
15,  1920.  Pp.  2.  A  proposal  for  securing  efficiency  in  utility  management 
through  allowing  companies  an  increased  return  proportioned  and  gradu- 
ated to  increase  in  number  of  passengers  carried  per  year  properly  at- 
tributable to  efforts  of  management.  Tying  such  a  reward  up  with  capi- 
tal cost  per  dollar  of  revenue  per  annum  also  suggested. 

Goldmahk,  G.  The  struggle  for  higher  public  utility  rates  because  of  war- 
time costs.  Cornell  Law  Quart.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  20.  Thorough  analysis 
of  legal  questions  involved  with  conclusion  that  under  the  theory  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state  and  the  agency  relationship  between  state  and 
municipality  the  latter  in  most  jurisdictions  has  found  it  largely  impossible 
to  control  local  utility  rates. 

Geiswold,  R.  G.     Three-part  charge  for  gas  service.    Gas  Age,  May  10,  1920. 
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Pp.  4.     Description  of  so-called  Doherty  three-part  rate  with  discussion  of 
advantages  and  illustrative  examples. 

Grunsky,  C.  E.  Public  utility  rates  as  affected  by  fluctuating  vnit  prices. 
Journ.  Elec,  Mar.  1.5,  19^0.  P.  1.  Suggests  use  of  a  conuuodity  unit  as  a 
correction  factor  in  cost  of  reproduction  estimates. 

Hansen,  O.  Some  firsthand  information  on  public  utility  operation  by  Seat- 
tle. Engg.  &  Contracting,  Apr.  21,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Mayor  of  Seattle  dis- 
cusses difficulties  cncoimtcred  in  Seattle's  experience  with  municipal  owner- 
ship and  declares  for  private  ownership  and  operation. 

Hartman,  H.  H.  Value  of  public  lUilities  for  taxation  and  rate  making. 
Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Discussion  of  the  extent  to 
which  valuations  for  rate  purposes  are  useful  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

Heney,  C.  L.  Tlie  transportation  act  of  1920.  Aera,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  G. 
Argument  that  relatively  few  interurban  electric  railways  are  subject  to 
the  Transportation  act  of  1920. 

Howsox,  L.  R.  High  cost  and  waterworks  i-ahiation.  Pub.  Service,  May, 
1920.  Pp.  2.  Unit  costs  in  determining  reproduction  costs  should  be  based 
on  prices  somewhat  between  the  low  pre-war  level  of  prices  and  the  present 
high  post-war  level. 

HuNGERFORD,  E.  Series  of  articles  on  salient  phases  of  the  electric  railway 
situation.  I.  On  the  Toledo  situation  with  some  reference  to  conditions  in 
New  York  City  and  Massachusetts.  II.  Kansas  City.  III.  Boston.  IV. 
Cleveland.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Apr.  24,  May  1,  22,  June  26,  1920.  Pp.  7,  3, 
6,  5. 

Jackson,  C.  D.  The  trend  of  public  utility  regulation.  Pub.  Service,  June, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  Chairman  of  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  expresses  his 
belief  in  private  as  against  municipal  ownership  of  utilities,  especially  in 
view  of  present  tendency  toward  the  interconnection  of  generating  plants 
in  electric  utility  field.  Changed  economic  conditions  make  it  necessary  for 
regulators  to  consider  sjinpathetically  the  needs  of  the  utilities. 

Jackson,  W.  The  place  of  the  bus.  Ill,  IV,  V.  Elec.  Ry  Journ.,  Apr.  24, 
May  29,  July  3,  1920.  Pp.  4,  5,  5.  III.  Further  consideration  of  principles 
involved  in  the  determination  of  the  proper  relationship  of  bus  to  other 
forms  of  local  transportation.  IV.  Detailed  discussion  of  situation  in  New 
York  City  with  some  reference  to  situation  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  V. 
Diflaculties  of  and  experiences  in  various  localities  with  regulation  of  motor 
bus  service. 

Keaxy,  p.  J.  Future  of  the  electric  railway.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Apr.  10, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  Uncommonly  frank  discussion  of  the  needs  of  the  electric 
railway. 

Nash,  L.  R.  Accottnting  for  public  utility  replacements.  Stone  &  Webster 
Journ.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Argues  for  the  use  of  smaller  replacement  re- 
serves than  those  commonly  required  and  suggests  the  use  of  a  flexible  sys- 
tem of  replacement  accruals  in  order  to  stabilize  return  to  investor. 
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Pardee,  J.  H.  Transport  11,000,000,000  passengers.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  May 
1,  19:^0.  Pp.  3.  Aera,  May,  19J0.  Pp.  7.  Discussion  of  the  local  passenger 
and  freight  transportation  problem  with  a  consideration  of  the  respective 
functions  of  the  various  types  of  agency  affording  local  transportation  ser- 
vice. 

Pierce,  H.  J.  Synopsis  of  new  water-power  law.  Elec.  World,  June  26,  1920. 
Pp.  6.  Explanation  and  discussion  of  merits  of  recent  federal  water-power 
legislation  with  full  citation  of  text  of  the  law. 

Plehx,  C.  C.  Can  a  public  utility  shift  its  taxes  to  its  patrons?  Bull.  Nat. 
Tax  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Concludes,  on  the  basis  of  a  hypothetical 
case,  that  a  part  but  only  a  small  part  of  a  tax  on  a  public  utility  can  be 
shifted  to  its  customers. 

Ransom,  W.  L.  Essentials  of  a  sound  policy  as  to  the  public  utility  investor. 
Am.  Gas  Assoc.  Monthly,  June,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Need  for  a  more  considerate 
and  carefully  developed  regulatory  process  if  utility  investments  are  to 
regain  and  retain  attractiveness. 

Shaffer,  G.  J.  The  fate  of  the  five-cent  fare.  XI.  The  situation  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  8.  A  discussion  of  the  en- 
tangled situation  in  Pittsburgh. 

Thrall,  H.  D.  Future  trend  of  public  utility  financing.  Elec.  Rev.,  July  3, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  Discussion  of  difficulties  of  present  utility  financing  with 
suggestion  that  stock  issues,  particularly  those  floated  locally,  be  used  to  a 
larger  extent. 

Connecticut  zone  system  revised.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Apr.  17,  1920.  Pp.  5. 
Connecticut  commission  introduces  certain  important  changes  in  this  far- 
reaching  experiment  in  zone  fares. 

Correct  public  policy  toward  the  street  railway  problem.  A.  Committee  on 
Public  Utilities,  National  Municipal  League.  Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  Suppl., 
Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  17.  A  summary,  with  quotations  from  committee  reports, 
of  development  from  1900  to  1920  of  policy  of  National  Municipal  League 
with  reference  to  utility  regulation,  extensions  and  rates,  franchises  and 
amortization  of  investment,  public  regulation  of  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  labor,  and  the  preparation  for  the  thoroughgoing  program  of  pub- 
lic ownership  which  is  advocated.  Problems  for  immediate  future  study 
and  consideration  of  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  traasition  era  from 
private  to  public  ownership. 

Development  of  national  water  power  resources.  Report  of  water-power  de- 
velopment committee  of  National  Electric  Light  Association.  Elec.  Rev., 
June  5,  19,  1920.  Pp.  6,  5.  Comprehensive  treatment  of  waterpower  situ- 
ation with  statistical  and  other  data. 

The  equipment  trust  grows  in  favor.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  May  22,  1920.  Pp.  12. 
Explanation  of  terms  of  recent  equipment  trust  agreements  in  electric  rail- 
way field  with  discussion  of  advantages  and  statistical  table  showing  chron- 
ological development  of  this  method  of  financing. 
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Natural  gas  legal  decisions.  Gas  Age,  May  25,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Abstracts  of 
recent  court  and  conimission  decisions  affecting  natural  gas  service. 

Philadelijhiti  ctnimii.isiun  repurt.f.  Elcc.  Hy.  Journ.,  June  5,  1920.  Pp.  4. 
Abstract  of  report  of  si)ecial  conunission  wliit^i  recommended  that  a  tiior- 
oughgoing  financial,  corporate,  and  operating  reorganization  of  the  local 
transportation   facilities  be  undertaken. 

Railway  census  figures  issued.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  May  8,  1930.  Pp.  3.  Pre- 
sentation of  the  most  essential  of  the  statistics  of  the  1917  quinquennial 
census  of  electric  railways. 

Zone  fares  successful  in  Ilolyoke.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Apr.  10,  1920.  Pp.  6. 
Description  of  a  simple  type  of  zone  fare  system  with  illustrative  material. 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 

(Abstracts  by  David  A.   McCabe) 

Adams,  X.  C.  Briti.^h  railway  wages.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  9.  An 
analysis  of  the  government's  proposals  accepted  by  the  railwayraen's  dele- 
gate conference,  January  15. 

Adams,  N.  C.  Reabsorption  of  labor  and  unemijluyment  in  the  United  King- 
dom.    Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Apr.,  1920.    Pp.  10. 

Atkiks,  W.  E.  The  industrial  conference.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  May,  1920. 
Pp.  9.  Critical  comment  on  the  rejiort,  and  the  proposed  machinery  of 
adjustment. 

Atkins,  W.  E.  The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ., 
Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  An  account  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  adoption 
of  the  law  and  an  analysis  of  its  scope  and  machinery  and  of  the  diflSculties 
to  be  met  in  its  operation.  The  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  the 
Topeka  Edison  Company  and  its  employees  is  appended. 

Bellixi,  L.  7/  contralto  di  lavoro  e  la  b-ua  legge.  Riv.  Intern.,  Jan.-Mar., 
1920. 

Bebxstein,  E.  The  German  establishment  councils.  New  Statesman,  May  8, 
1020.     Pp.  3. 

Cacoux,  G.  a  propos  des  graves  des  enterprises  de  transport.  L'Econ. 
Fran?.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  2.  The  recent  strikes  of  railway  men  and  maritime 
workers  were  due  to  a  revolutionary  minority. 

Chenery,  \V.  L.  Arsenal  employees'  organization.  Survey,  May  8,  1920.  Pp. 
3.  Finds  that  the  employees'  representation  plan  at  the  Rock  Island  Arse- 
nal has  a  record  of  solid  development.  Touches  upon  the  diflBculties  ex- 
perienced by  the  workers'  representatives  chosen  to  cooperate  with  Ord- 
nance  Department   in   securing  orders    for  non-military   work. 

Chenery,  W.  L.  The  vanguard  of  labor.  Survey,  May  22,  1920.  Pp.  3.  The 
decisions  of  the  recent  national  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers. 

Chubb,  I.  S.  Rehabilitation  for  industrial  cripples:  federal  state  plan  adopted. 
Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  2. 
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Clark,  L.  D.  Legislation  as  to  rehabilitation  of  injured  workers.  Mo.  Lab. 
Rev.,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

Cooke,  M.  L.  Will  labor  make  the  next  move?  New  Republic,  June  9,  1920. 
Pp.  3.  Organized  labor  should  adopt  constructive  policies  for  the  increase 
of  production.     Evidences  that  labor  is  considering  this  advance  are  cited. 

CooLiDOE,  A.  H.  Michaels  Stern  ^  Co.  vs.  the  Amalgamated.  Nation,  June  5, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  The  issues  in  the  suit  of  a  non-union  firm  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
against  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Crowtheb,  S.  Raising  wages  and  lowering  'prices.  World's  Work,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  5.    The  joint  agreement  in  the  ladies'  garment  industry  in  Cleveland. 

De  Leox,  S.  Progress  in  one  day  rest  in  seven  legislation.  Am.  Lab.  Legis. 
Rev.,  June,  1920.    Pp.  2. 

Douglas,  P.  H.  The  computation  of  labor  turnover:  a  rejoinder.  Am.  Econ., 
Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

DuFFUs,  W.  M.  The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  Am.  Econ.  Rev., 
June,  1920.    Pp.  5. 

DuxcAN,  C.  S.  Report  of  the  second  industrial  conference  called  by  the  presi- 
dent.    Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  June,  1920.    Pp.  5. 

Fernaxd-Jacq.  Le  programme  syndicaliste  et  la  revolution  iconomique. 
Journ.  des  Econ.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  The  creation  of  a  national  economic 
council  by  Confederation  G^n^rale  au  Travail  is  a  step  toward  the  attempted 
control  of  all  means  of  production  in  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  alone. 

Fitch,  J.  A.  The  challenge  of  the  industrial  situation  in  America.  Am.  Lab. 
Legis.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Deplores  the  outcry  against  strikes  and 
coercion  of  strikers  by  government  ofBcials  to  the  neglect  of  their  legiti- 
mate grievances.    Opposes  anti-strike  legislation. 

Furuseth,  a.  American  seamen's  act  upheld:  a  far-reaching  decision.  Am. 
Labor  Legis.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Favorable  comment  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Dillon  v.  Strathearn,  by  the 
president  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

Gill,  R.  S.  The  four  L's  in  lumber.  Survey,  May,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Laudatory 
account  of  operations  of  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  by  the 
editor  of  The  Four  L  Bulletin.  Contrasts  the  form  and  spirit  of  this  or- 
ganization with  those  of  trade-unionism  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  on  the  other. 

Gleasok,  a.  Company-owned  Americans.  Nation,  June  12,  1920.  Pi?.  2. 
Conditions  in  non-union  coal  mining  districts  of  West  Virginia. 

.     The  Whitleys  to  date.     Survey,  June  5,  1920.     Pp.  2. 

.     Workers  by  brain.     Survey,  Apr.  17,  1920.     Pp.  2.     Unfavorable 

criticism  of  the  methods  of  approach  and  grasp  of  the  facts  of  the  Eng- 
lish university  advocates  of  guild  socialism. 

Goldsmith.  Flexibility  clauses  in  agreements  in  the  printing  industry.  Am. 
Econ.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  2. 
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Graziani,  a.  Conflitti  ed  accordi  fra  imprenditnri  ed  operai.  Supp.  Econ. 
del  Giorn.     "II  Tempo,"  Mar.  5.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Greenwood,  A.  The  nationalization  movement  in  Great  Britain.  Atlantic, 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  11.  Organized  labor  has  lieconie  strongly  favorable  to 
nationalization  of  certain  services,  with  workers'  participation  in  control. 
Author  holds  it  is  the  only  alternative  to  the  existing  chaos. 

HuGGiNs,  W.  L.  Whrj  compulsory  arbitration  in  Kansas?  Survey,  May  29, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  Answer,  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations,  to  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  law  made  by  John  A.  Fitch;  fol- 
lowed by  rejoinder  by  Fitch  entitled  "The  case  against  the  law." 

JoRDAK,  H.  W.  Profit-sharing  and.  copartnership.  Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  June, 
1920.  Pp.  21.  Outline  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  along  well  known 
lines,  with  brief  description  of  plans  followed  by  particular  companies. 
Relatively  little  will  be  accomplished  until  a  national  scheme,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  is  worked  out. 

Kastt.,  N.  B.  "Industrial  democracy"  in  American  factories.  Export,  May, 
1920.     Pp.  5.     Brief  outline  of  several  plans  of  employers'  representation. 

Kline,  B.  Employee  representation  in  Standard  Oil.  Indus.  Manag.,  May, 
1920.     Pp.  5.     Outline  of  the  plan. 

Kline,  B.  Employee  representation  on  the  job  in  Standard  Oil.  Indus. 
Manag.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  6.     Description  of  two  years  of  operation. 

Knoeppel,  C.  E.  Laws  of  industrial  organization.  VI.  Indus.  Manag.,  Mar., 
1920.  Pp.  8.  Contains  outline  of  a  far-reaching  plan  of  organization  un- 
der which  control  and  profits  are  divided  equally  between  the  workers  and 
the  furnishers  of  capital. 

Ledereh,  E.  Die  Gewerkschaftsbeicegung  1918-19  und  die  Entfaltung  der 
•wirtschaftlichen  Ideologien  in  der  Arbeiterklasse.  Archiv  f.  Socialwis., 
Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  51.  Reviews  the  recent  growth  of  German  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  political  activities  of  the  several  groups,  and  the  attitudes  taken 
by  them  toward  the  workers'  councils  plan  and  the  socialization  of  indus- 
try.   Organized  labor  is  divided  and  hesitant  in  the  face  of  these  issues. 

Lescohieh,  D.  D.  The  unemployment  program  of  the  international  labor  con- 
ference and  its  applicability  to  the  United  States.  Am.  Labor  Legis.  Rev., 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  9.  Advocates  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
proposals  of  the  conference  and  presents  a  plan  for  a  national  employment 
service. 

LiEssE,  A.  Les  tendances  du  sydicalisme  ouvrier.  L'Econ.  Fran?.,  May,  1920. 
Pp.  3.  Recent  strikes  and  the  grasping  by  the  workers  for  the  panacea  of 
nationalization   are  due  to  mental  restlessness  caused  by  the  war. 

Litchfield,  P.  W.  Employees  who  govern  themselves.  System,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  4.  Account  of  the  Goodyear  industrial  representation  plan,  by  the 
factory  manager. 

Love,  J.  W.  The  wreck  on  the  B.  R.  T.  Survey,  Apr.  24,  1920.  Pp.  2.  The 
unauthorized  strike  of  the  yardmen  is  a  revolt  against  the  acquiescence  of 
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the  officers   in   the   repeated   postponements   of  the   settlement   of  the   wage 
demands. 

LcDERs,  M.  E.  Die  Entwicklung  der  gewerblichen  Fratienarbeit  im  Kriege. 
SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  vol.  44,  no.  1,  19£!0.  Pp.  27.  Treats  of  the  mobilization 
of  woman  labor  in  Germany  during  the  war,  the  kinds  of  labor  performed 
by  women,  the  working  conditions,  the  scarcity  of  housing  for  women 
workers,  and  the  problems  of  unemployment  growing  out  of  the  cessation 
of  the  war. 

Macphersox,  F.  H.  Building  a  pmjroll  of  capitalists.  System,  May,  1930. 
Pp.  5.  Description,  by  the  president  of  the  company,  of  a  plan  under 
which  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  employees  have  purchased  participating 
preferred  stock. 

Magnussox,  L.  Comparison  of  foreign  eight-hour  laws.  Mo.  Labor  Rev., 
Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  18. 

Magnussox',  L.  Practice  regarding  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  rates. 
Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  9. 

Marchetti,  E.     II  contratto  coUettivo  di  lavoro  e  la  legge  francese  25  marzo 

1919.  Riv.  delle  Soc.  Commercial,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  9. 

Maylaxder,  a.  Strikes  of  Italian  government  employees.  Mo.  Labor  Rev., 
3Iay,  1920.     Pp.  12. 

Mittelmax,  E.  B.    Chicago  labor  in  politics  1877-96.    Journ.  Pol.,  Econ.,  May, 

1920.  Describes  the  attempts  to  form  a  party  distinct  from  either  of  the 
historic  parties  and  gives  the  reasons   for  the  failures. 

MoBTEX'sox",  C.  E.  Minimum  wage  for  women  in  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
District  of  Columbia.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  The  considera- 
tions which  led  the  conference  to  its  recommendations. 

Pope,  D.  Hours  of  labor  of  hotel  and  restaurant  employees.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev., 
Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  18. 

Price,  W.  H.  Women  workers  of  industrial  Japan.  Trans-Pacific,  May,  1920. 
Pp.  6. 

Sarkar,  B.  K.  Gilde  di  mestiere  e  gilde  mercantili  nelVIndia.  Giorn.  d. 
Econ.,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  9. 

Southard,  E.  E.  Trade  unionism  and  temperament.  Indus.  Manag.,  Apr., 
1930.  Pp.  6.  Trade  unionism  and  industrial  unrest  can  be  fully  understood 
only  through  industrial  psychiatry.  The  four  main  functional  types  of 
unionism  described  by  Hoxie  correspond  with  the  four  classical  types  of 
temperament. 

• .  The  modern  specialists  in  unrest — place  of  the  psychiatrist  in  in- 
dustry.    Indus.  Manag.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

SouLE,  G.     The  railway  men  get  action.     Nation,  Apr.  24,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Spaeth,  R.  A.  Prevention  of  fatigue  in  industry.  V.  Indus.  Manag.,  May, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  Time  study  methods  and  standardization  as  practiced  under 
"scientific  management"  do  not  carry  sufficient  safeguards  for  the  workers. 
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Spekce,  K.  M.  The  law  and  the  labor  uninn.t.  Iiulus.  Manag.,  June,  1920. 
Pp.  6.     A  brief  "exposition  for  laymen"  of  the  law  governing  strikes. 

RocKMELi,,  S.  G.  Wage  incentive  plan  in  .ihipliiiildinfj.  Indus.  Manag.,  Apr., 
19J0.  Pp.  6.  Gives  examples  of  wiiat  has  l)een  accompli^iied  in  shipyards, 
without  labor  trouble.  Holds  that  the  workmen  must  take  part  in  the 
setting  of  the  standards. 

Walker,  P.  F.  Kan.'^nK  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  Indus.  Manag.,  Apr., 
1920.  Pp.  3.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  law  is  sound  l)ut  there  are  dan- 
gers in  the  concentration  of  authority  and  function  involved  in  it.  Other 
states  will  have  to  follow  the  lead  of  Kansas  if  industries  such  as  coal 
mining  are  to  be  successfully  dealt  with  by  such  procedure.  The  rank  and 
file  of  labor  in  the  state  are  not  really  opposed  to  the  law;  the  employers 
have  not  yet  assumed  a  definite  attitude. 

M'ooTTOK,  B.  Classical  principles  and  modern  viexcs  of  labour.  Econ.  Journ., 
Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  15.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  England  during  and 
since  the  war  to  give  wages  in  accordance  with  what  it  is  believed  the  work- 
ers should  receive,  to  the  neglect  of  the  value  of  labor  as  a  commodity. 
Wages  will  eventually  be  readjusted  to  the  conunodity  value  of  labor, 
through  changes  in  the  numbers  employed,  though  nationalization  may  he 
adopted  to  prevent  this. 

YvES-GuYOT.  La  conciliation  et  I'arbitrage.  Journ.  des  Econ.,  Apr.,  1920. 
Pp.  21.  Arbitration  of  terms  of  a  new  "contract"  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
evasive  in  practice.  French  arbitration  laws  have  encouraged  strikes;  the 
proposed  law,  forbidding  strikes  in  certain  occupations  until  after  a  de- 
cision has  been  rendered,  would  be  useless,  and  the  provision  for  govern- 
mental operation  in  case  of  strike  might  be  used  by  labor  to  force  national- 
ization.    Absolute  prohibition  of  strikes  in   these  occupations  is  demanded. 

.     La  greve  des  cheminofs.     Journ.  des  Econ.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  27. 

The  railway  strike  of  February-March,  1920,  was  called  and  extended  on  the 
authority  of  a  small  number  of  individuals  because  one  workman  had  been 
disciplined.  Such  strikes  are  due  to  continuous  agitation  for  the  general 
strike  as  a  revolutionary  measure  and  to  the  timidity  of  the  government. 
Strikes  on  public  utilities  should  be  prohibited. 

Analysis  of  labor  provisions  of  the  new  transportation  act.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev., 
Apr.,  1920.    Pp.  8. 

The  basis  of  tcages.  New  Statesman,  Apr.  17,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Comment  upon 
the  award  of  the  industrial  court  in  the  case  of  the  engineering  and  ship- 
yards trades.  The  court  rejected  the  claim  for  an  advance  on  the  ground 
of  increased  cost  of  living  but  granted  an  increase  on  the  ground  of  ab- 
normally large  demand  for  the  products. 

The  building  trades  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Lab.  Gaz.  (Canada), 
Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

Cooperation  and  labour.  New  Statesman,  May  29,  1920.  Pp.  2.  The  danger 
of  divergence  between  these  two  working-class  movements  on  nationaliza- 
tion of  production  and  distribution  can  easily  be  avoided  if  the  cooperative 
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societies  adopt  a  more  enlightened  policy  toward  their  own  employees,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  sharing  control. 

The  docker's  report.  New  Statesman,  Apr.  10,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Analysis  of  re- 
port of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  demands  of  the  dock  work- 
ers and  of  the  issues  involved. 

Employment  in  selected  industries  in  March,  1920  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  May,  1920. 
Pp.  5. 

German  workers'  councils  established.    Lab.  Gaz.  (Canada),  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

German  works'  council  law.     Mo.  Lab,  Rev.,  May,  1920.     Pp.  10. 

Industrial  conference  declares  for  employee  representation — summary  of  final 
report.     Indus.  Manag.,  May,  1920.     Pp.  7. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Arguments  and  decisions  in  the  case  of  Topeka  Edison  Co.  and  its  employees. 

Laws  and  agreements  governing  working  conditions  among  American  seamen. 
Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  20.  Answers  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  International  Labor 
Office. 

New  industrial  plan  for  Cleveland's  garment  industry.  Lab.  Gaz.  (Canada), 
May,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Account  of  the  agreement  between  six  local  unions  in 
the  ladies'  garment  industry  and  the  associated  employers,  under  which  a 
firm  of  industrial  engineers  was  jointly  employed.  The  report  of  the  in- 
dustrial engineers,  outlining  a  wage  basis  and  recommending  a  wage  plan, 
is  appended. 

New  system  of  wage  adjustment  for  railways.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  May,  1920. 
Pp.  4. 

Present  scope  and  activities  of  the  federal  employment  service.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev., 
May,  1920.    Pp.  14. 

Report  of  commission  on  uniformity  of  labour  laios.  Lab.  Gaz.  (Canada), 
May,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Text  of  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference,  September,  1919,  to  pro- 
mote uniformity  of  labor  laws  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Industrial  Conference.  Survey,  Mar.  27,  1920,  Sec.  II.  Pp.  16. 
The  text  of  the  report. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev., 
Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  11. 

The  rise  in  rates  of  wages  since  July,  1914.     Lab.  Gaz.,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  brick,  chemical,  glass,  leather,  paper,  pottery, 
and  rubber  industries  in  1919.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  16.  Sum- 
mary of  data  gathered  in  1919  survey. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar  and  men's  clothing  industries.  Mo. 
Lab.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.    Pp.  5.    Summary  of  data  gathered  in  the  1919  survey. 
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Wages  and  hours  in  the  paper  box,  women's  clothing,  confectionery,  and  over- 
alls industries.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  (i.  Summary  of"  data  gath- 
ered in  1919  survey. 

Wage  movement  of  organized  railway  employees,  I'Jl'J-SO.  Mo.  Lab.  Kcv., 
May,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

(Abstracts  by  C.  A.  Phillips) 

Andre,  E.  L.     Subsistencias  y  precios.     Rev.  Nacional  Econ.,   1920.     Pp.  42. 

Arris,  O.  F.    Problemas  monetarios.     Rev.  Econ.  Argentina,  Jan.,  1920.   Pp.  7. 

AuHAGEN,  O.  Ursachen  itnd  Wirtungen  der  Qeldentwertung.  Schmollers 
Jahrb.,  vol.  44,  no.  1.  Pp.  20. 

BuENO,  R.  T.  L  Los  buncos  hipotecarios  en  el  Peru.  Rev.  Econ.  Argentina, 
Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Cahn,  H.  Les  perspectives  du  capitalisme.  Scientia.  vol  XXVII,  no. 
XCVI-4.     Pp.  10. 

Cassel,  G.  Further  observations  on  the  world's  monetary  problem.  Econ, 
Journ.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Would  stabilize  prices  at  current  levels  by 
regulating  the  monetary  demand   for  gold. 

DioMEDES,  A.  N.  Oreek  exchange  during  1919.  Bankers'  Mag.,  May,  1920. 
Pp.  10.  The  depreciation  of  the  Greek  drachme  seems  to  be  unjustified  and 
only  temporary. 

Edwards,   W.     Zur    Theorie   der  Preisbewegung.     Weltwirtsch.    Archiv,    Oct., 

1919.  Pp.  192. 

EsTCouRT,  R.  Would  stabilized  prices  paralyze  stimulus  to  trade?  Annalist, 
May  10,  1920.  P.  1.  Recommends  that  contracts  be  made  in  "Corns"  to 
be  translated  into  dollars  according  to  a  commodity  price  index  number. 

Gephaht,  W.  F.  The  gold  supply  of  the  world  in  relation  to  credit,  banking 
and  prices.  Econ.  World.,  June  12,  1920.  Pp.  5.  The  purchasing  power 
of  gold  is  more  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  currency  that  we  can 
maintain  at  par  with  gold  than  it  is  by  the  supply  of  gold. 

Glasson,  W.  H.  Price  inflation:  its  beneficiaries  and  its  victims.  S.  Atlantic 
Quart.,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  8. 

Graziaxi,  a.  iSulla  riduzione  della  circolazione  cartacia.  Supp.  Econ.  del 
Giorn.  "II  Tempo",  Apr.  5,  1920.     Pp.  2. 

HiRscHSTEiN,  H.     Der  englische  Wahrungsbericht.     Archiv  f.  Sozialwis.,  Apr., 

1920.  Pp.  19. 

Kemmerer,  E.  W.  Rediscounts  and  the  federal  reserve  discount  rate. 
Journ.  Am.  Bankers'  Assoc,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  3.  The  process  of  inflation 
described;  its  reversal  should  be  cautious  but  firm. 

LoRioT,  J.  Le  regime  monetaire  du  Marco  et  la  crise  du  hassa7ii.  Rev.  d'Econ. 
Pol.,  Mar.-Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  24. 
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Magee,  J.  D.  Call  rates  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Am.  Econ.  Rev., 
Mar.,  19;20.     Pp.  7. 

Mawas,  a.  Le  "Bullion  Report''  anglais  de  ISIO.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Jan.- 
Feb.,  19:^0.  Pp.  18.  Historical  account  of  the  period  of  restriction  in  the 
light  of  French  experience. 

MiNTY,  L.  LeM.  The  coinage  our  national  memorial:  A  plea  for  the  minting 
of  a  victory  sovereign.     Scottish  Bankers'  Mag.,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  10. 

Oliphant,  H.  The  theory  of  money  in  the  law  of  commercial  instruments. 
Yale  Law  Journ.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  19.  The  meaning  of  money  in  the  law  of 
bills  and  notes. 

Payex,  E.  L'argent  en  1919.  L'Econ.  Fran^.,  Apr.  17,  1920.  Pp.  3.  A 
study  of  specie  movements  and  specie  prices. 

.     L'or   en  1919.     L'Econ.   Franc;.,   Apr.   10,   1920.     Pp.   3.     Recent 

gold  production  and  present  distribution. 

Quail,  J.    Gold,  currency,  and  inflation.   Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  June,  1920.    Pp.  13. 

Rodkey,  R.  G.  Bank  credit,  inflation,  and  the  price  level.  The  Chase,  Apr., 
1920.  Pp.  8.  The  effect  of  bank  credit  expansion  upon  production,  savings, 
prices. 

ScHLESiNGEH,  K.  The  disintegration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  currency. 
Econ.  Journ.,  Mar.,   1920.     Pp.   13. 

Sakolski,  a.  M.  Report  of  the  British  "American  Dollar  Securities  Commit- 
tee."    Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Seligmax,  Subehcaseaux,  and  Kxibbs.  El  coeficiente  de  correccion  de  la 
moneda.     Rev.    Econ.   Argentina.,   Feb.,    1920.     Pp.  '4. 

Shohtes,  F.  R.  a.  a  new  gold  currency  for  Germany.  Bankers'  Mag.  (Lon- 
don), Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  A  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  gold  exchange  for 
international  trading  would  be  conducive  to  securing  adequate  financial 
reparation  from  Germany. 

SuRi,  G.  S.     The  Imperial  Bank  of  India.    Wealth  of  India,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  7. 

Wills,  D.  C.  Credit  problems  and  acceptances.  Journ.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc, 
Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Warning  against  the  use  of  the  trade  acceptance  as  a 
revolving  credit. 

Les  banques  hypothicaires  a  capital  franqais  en  Argentine.  L'Econ.  Moderne, 
May,  1920.    Pp.  4. 

The  causes  and  remedies  for  inflation  and  high  prices.  Econ.  World,  Apr. 
10,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Inflation  of  bank  credits  and  currency  the  main  factors 
responsible  for  the  rise  in  the  general  price  level.  Advocates  contraction 
of  credits  and  economy. 

The  gold  standard.  Comm.  Mo.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  9.  Gives  an  account  of  pres- 
ent monetary  diflBculties  in  leading  countries  and  urges  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  as  the  most  practical  solution. 
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Italy:  the  agricultural  credit  of  the  navinyn-bank  of  the  Bank  of  Naples  in 
1918.     Intern.  Rev.  Agri.  Econ.,  Jan.,  1920.     Pp.  8. 

Italy:  land  credit.  Intern.  Rev.  Agri.  Econ.,  May,  19:20.  Pp.  (i.  The  work 
of  land  credit  institutions  in  1918. 

Italy:  the  popular  hank.'!.  Intern.  Rev.  Agri.  Econ.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Num- 
ber, membership,   resources,  business,   federations. 

The  normal  business  cycle.  Comm.  Mo.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Tiie  nature, 
causes,  and  control  of  the  business  cycle. 

Pro(jres.t  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1919.  Baniiers' 
Mag.  (London),  June,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  general  survey  of  the  position  of 
banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  restoration  of  the  gold  standard  as  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the 
world's  monetary  difficulties.     Econ.  World,  May  15,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

The  Shanghai  tael  and  the  currency  of  Shanghai.  Bankers'  Mag.  (London), 
May,  1920.     Pp.  7.     The  Shanghai  taels  and  their  inter-relationships. 

Public  Finance 
(Abstracts  by  Charles  P.  Huse) 
Armson,  J.   G.     Some  causes  of  growing  tax  rates.     Bull.   Nat.  Tax   Assoc, 
May,  1920.     Pp.  3.     Emphasizes  increases  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

Arthur,  B.  E.  Behind  the  scenes  with  five  state  budgets.  Nat.  Munic.  Rev., 
May,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Shows  that  organizations,  as  well  as  the  budget  law, 
is  needed  to  make  the  law  efifective. 

Ballantine,  a.  a.  Some  constitutional  aspects  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 
Yale  Law  Journ.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  18.  A  review  of  decisions  shows  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  very  unlikely  to  rule  against  this  tax.  Congress 
should  be  looked  to  for  relief,  not  the  court. 

Beyer,  W.  C.  Employment  standardization  in  the  public  service.  Supp.  Nat. 
Munic.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  13.  Reviews  progress  in  last  decade,  de- 
scribing problems  encountered. 

BoROATTA,  G.  Lo  studio  scientifico  dei  fenomeni  finanziarii.  Giorn.  d.  Econ., 
Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  36. 

BrcK,  A.  E.  The  first  Virginia  budget.  Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1930.  Pp.  3. 
Its  presentation  by  the  governor  shows  the  great  need  of  unified  adminis- 
trative organization. 

Burets,  J.     Income  and  profits  under   the   budget.     Finan.   Rev.   Rev.,  June, 

1920.     Pp.  15.     Describes  recent  changes  in  British  tax  system. 
— ■ .    Investors  and  income  tax.     Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  Mar..  1920.     Pp.  42. 

Chelpner,  B.  S.  Quelques  r^ formes  financiires:  la  ri forme  beige.  Rev. 
d'Econ.  Pol.,  Mar.-Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  Belgium  established  in  1919  an  in- 
come tax  which  imposes  different  rates  on  income  from  realty,  personalty, 
and  personal  earnings  and  in  addition  a  moderately  progressive  tax  on  the 
individual's  total  income. 
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Clark,  C.  E.  Eisner  v.  Macomber  and  some  income  tax  problems.  Yale  Law 
Journ.,  May,  19:20.  Pp.  10.  Deals  with  problems  arising  out  of  the  stock 
dividend  decision. 

CoMSTOCK,  A.  British  income  tax  reform.  Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp. 
19. 

.     Fiscal  aspects  of   state  income   taxes.     Am.    Econ.   Rev.,   June, 


1920.     Pp.  13. 
.     The  memoranda  of  the  British  inland  revenue  on  a  war  levy. 


Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  May,  1920,    Pp.  3. 
.     Proposals  for  the  taxation  of  wealth  in  Or  eat  Britain.     Journ. 


Pol.  Econ.,  May,  1920.    Pp.  7.    The  plan  has  gained  more  and  more  serious 
consideration  and  approval. 

Ellis,  H.  G.  The  effect  of  a  capital  levy  on  trade  and  industry.  Quart.  Rev., 
1920. 

Feuoeke,  E.  Les  nouvelles  taxes  municipales  parisiennes.  L'Econ.  Fran^., 
June  12,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Paris  has  been  forced  to  loans  and  new  taxes  to 
meet  her  deficit. 

Feey,  M.  F.  Tax  on  non-residents  under  the  New  York  state  income  tax  law. 
Trust  Companies,  May,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Explains  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment made  necessary  by  the  recent  court  decision. 

Gbiziotti,  B.  La  soluzione  dei  problemi  finanziarii  dopo  la  guerra  nella  let- 
teratura  italiana.     Giorn.  d.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  16. 

Hahtmax,  H.  H.  Value  of  public  utilities  for  taxation  and  rate  making.  Bull. 
Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920. 

Jeze,  G.  Le  priUvement  sur  le  capital  comme  moyen  de  liquider  les  charges 
financiires  de  la  guerre.  Rev.  Sci.  Legis.  Finan.,  Jan.-Mar.,  1920.  P.  1. 
The  levy  on  capital  has  been  adopted  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  is  being 
seriously  considered  in  France  and  England. 

Keihstead,  W.  C.  Succession  dttties  in  New  Brunswick  and  other  Canadian 
provinces.    Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920. 

Liesse,  a.  Danger  d'une  taxe  sur  "Venrichissement"  en  presence  d'une  con- 
solidation necessaire  de  notre  dette  flottante.  L'Econ.  Fran?.,  Mar.  27, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  Opposes  the  tax  on  increases  in  fortunes  especially  because 
of  its  effect  on  thrift. 

Lisman,  F.  J.  Confiscating  capital  and  incentive  by  taxation.  Bull.  Nat. 
Tax.  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920. 

Lockhart,  O.  C.     Ohio  tax  report.     Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

LuTz,  H.  L.  The  progress  of  state  income  tax  since  1911.  Am.  Econ.  Rev., 
Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  26. 

Marriott,  J.  A.  R.     Parliament  and  finance.     Edinburgh  Rev.,  Jan.,  1920. 

Marshall,  T.  L.  Taxability  of  proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies  payable  to 
corporations.     Econ.  World,  May  29,  1920.     Pp.  3.     Discusses  the  basis  for 
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discriminating  between    individuals   and   corporations   in    the  case   of   such 
payments. 

Matiiorez,  M.  J.  La  fiscaJitS  fran^ais  deptii.i  la  guarre.  R(^f.  Soc,  Apr.,  1920. 
Pp.  26.     Expresses  confidence  in  France's  economic  and  financial  future. 

Mills,  O.  L.  Suggestions  on  federal  budgetary  bills.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc, 
Mar.,  1920. 

MoiR,  H.  The  taxation  of  life  insurance  companies.  Econ.  World,  Apr.  24, 
1920.     Pp.  3.     Argues  in  favor  of  their  exemption. 

MoNDET,  N.  La  situation  finnnciere  et  les  credits  provisoires.  Journ.  des 
Econ.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Gives  the  survey  made  by  the  minister  of 
finance. 

Nicholson,  J.  S.  Adam  Smith  on  public  debts.  Econ.  Journ.,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  12.  His  views  are  sound  and  well  worth  applying  to  the  present  situ- 
ation. 

Oldhasi,  C.  H.  The  public  finances  of  Ireland.  Econ.  Journ.,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  16.  War  finance  has  shown  that  indirect  taxes  are  better  suited  to 
Irish  conditions  than  direct. 

Oualid,  W.  La  riforme  financiire  en  Italie.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Jan.-Feb., 
1920.  Pp.  11.  Italy  plans  by  heavier  taxes  on  consumption  and  income  and 
by  taxes  on  capital  to  avoid  further  borrowing. 

Phillips,  J.  B.  Results  of  the  new  tax  law  in  Indiana.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc, 
Mar.,  1920. 

Plehv,  C.  C.  An  assessment  roll  for  the  income  tax.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc, 
Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Dec,  1919. 


.     Can  a  public  utility  shift  its  taxes   to  its  patrons?     Bull.  Nat. 

Tax  Assoc,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  4.     If  the  law  permits,  they  may  be  shifted 
in  part. 

.     The  recent  investigation  of  the  operation  of  the  income  tax  in 


Great  Britain.  Econ.  World,  May  8,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Gives  the  important 
findings  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission,  and  contrasts  British  and  Ameri- 
can practice. 

Powell,  T.  R.  The  judicial  debate  on  the  taxability  of  stock  dividends  as 
income.     Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  May,  1920.     Pp.  10. 

Prato,  G.  La  coscrizione  patrimoniale  nei  provvedimenti  finanziari  italiani. 
Riv.  delle  Soc.  Comm.,  Dec,  1919.     Pp.  8. 

RisT,  C.  La  reforme  financiere  en  Allemagne.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Jan.-Feb., 
1920.  Pp.  6.  Germany  plans  to  pay  oflF  part  of  her  debt  with  a  capital 
levy,  and  to  meet  current  expenditures  by  heavy  income  and  other  taxes. 

Samuel,  H.     The  plight  of  the  taxpayer.     Contemp.  Rev.,  Dec,  1919. 

Seidman,   F.   E.     Capital  stock   tax   shortcomings ;   some   proposed  remedies. 

Annalist,  June  21,  1920.     Pp.  2.    Though  small,  the  burden  is  not  levied  in 

many  cases  in  proportion  to  ability. 
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Seligman,  E.  R.  a.  La  liquidation  financiere  de  la  guerre  attx  Etats-Unis. 
Rev.  Sci.  Legis.  Finan.,  Jan.-Feb.-Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  53.  Shows  why  the 
United  States  should  repay  its  debt,  considers  the  probable  expenditures 
and  receipts,  and  makes  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem. 

Seligsburg,  W.  N.  Collection  of  state  income  tax  from  non-residents.  Bull. 
Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  May,  1920.     Pp.  3.     Discusses  recent  decisions. 

Walcott,  E.  H.  State  ta.res  on  banks.  Journ.  Am.  Bankers  Assoc,  Apr., 
1920.  Pp.  2.  Reviews  practices  of  various  states  and  advocates  exemption 
of  bank  reserves  from  taxation. 

Smith,  M.  A.     Scientific  tariff  revision.     Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  9. 

AViLLOUGHBY,  CuMiK,  and  Beard.  The  Good  versus  the  McCormick  budget 
bill — a  debate  and  a  poll  of  the  bureaus  of  municipal  research.  Nat.  Munic. 
Rev.,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  15. 

Wright,  I.  The  financial  aspects  of  the  German  indemnity.  Bankers  Mag., 
Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Considers  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  paid 
and  economic  consequences  of  such  payments. 

Consumption  tax  favored.  Supp.  Mo.  Bull.  N.  Y.  Chamber  Comm.,  Mar., 
1920.  Pp.  7.  Advocates  the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  and  the  sur 
taxes  on  income  and  the  substitution  of  a  consumption  tax. 

La  conference  financiere  inter nationale.  Europe  Nouvelle,  June,  1920.  Pp.  2. 
Text  of  report  of  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  calling  for  financial  conference  re- 
cently adopted  by  League  of  Nations. 

Federal  appropriations  and  a  national  budget.  Supp.  Mo.  Bull.  N.  Y.  Cham- 
ber Comm.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  12.  Believes  that  a  scientific  budget  would 
bring  great  savings. 

Levy  on  war  vealth.  Bankers  Mag.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  6.  The  report  of  the 
British  select  committee  favors  the  plan  only  in  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

La  liquidation  financiere  de  la  guerre  en  Angleterre.  Rev.  de  Sci.  Legis. 
Finan.,  Jan.-Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  40.     Gives  the  plans  of  the  finance  minister. 

La  liquidation  financiere  de  la  guerre  en  France.  Rev.  Sci.  Legis.  Finan., 
Jan.-Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  27.  Compares  the  projects  of  M.  Klotz  with  those  of 
his  successor,  M.  Fran^ois-Marsal. 

Local  government  debt  in  California.  Cal.  Taxpayers  Journ.,  June,  1920. 
Pp.  4.     Figures  show  alarming  increase  in  last  eight  j^ears. 

Recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  simplification  of 
the  federal  and  excess  profits  taxes.     Econ.  World,  Mar.  27,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Pauperism,  Charities,  and  Relief  Measures 

(Abstracts  by  George  B.  Mangold) 
Kelso,   R.   W.     Endorsement   of   charities   by   chambers   of   commerce.      Nat. 
Munic.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Brief  account  of  plans  followed  in  standardizing 
social  agencies ;  discusses  those  considered  worthy  of  support  from  the  rest. 
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Favors  boards  of   public   welfare   to   supervise   social   agencies,   but   implies 
that  American  cities   are  not  yet   ready   for  this   step. 

MosF.8,  H.  Recunxtructlun  of  .stale  welfare  agencies.  Survey,  Apr.  10,  1920. 
Arguments  in  favor  of  tiie  proposal  by  the  New  York  State  Reconstruc- 
tion Commission  to  reorganize  the  state  institutions  and  j)ublic  welfare  work 
along  simi)ler  lines.  Reasons  are  given  for  the  classification  of  the  fields  of 
service,  and  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  new  plan  are  urged. 

Winter  conference  of  Charity  Organization  and  kindred  societies.  Charity 
Organ.  Hev.,  Mar.,  19-?0.  In  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  it 
has  been  difficult  to  ilrau  a  line  between  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation and  other  social  service  agencies.  The  speakers  attempted  to  define 
the  fields  of  the  Charity  Organization  societies  and  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Service. 


SEVENTEENTH  LIST  OF  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATIONS  IN  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY  IN  PROGRESS  IN  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Students  wliose  period  of  continuous  non-residence  exceeds  three  years  are 
omitted  from  the  list.    The  last  date  given  is  the  probable  date  of  completion. 

The  first  list  of  thip.  kind  was  dated  January  1,  1904,  and  was  sent  to  all 
members,  but  not  regularly  bound  in  the  publications.  The  subsequent  lists 
have  appeared  in  the  puI)lications  as  follows: 

Second  list,  1905,  in  third  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  737. 

Third  list,  1906,  in  third  series,  vol.  vii,  no.  3,  supplement,  p.  '43. 

Fourth  list,  1907,  in  third  series,  vol.  viii,  no.  2,  supplement,  p.  42. 

Fifth  list,  1908,  in  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1908,  p.  69. 

Sixth  list,  1909,  in  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1909,  p.  16. 

Seventh  list,  1910,  in  the  Bulletin   for  March,  1910,  p.  12. 

Eighth  list,  1911,  in  the  Review  for  March,  1911,  p.  212. 

Ninth  list,  1912,  in  the  Review  for  June,  1912,  p.  519. 

Tenth  list,  1913,  in  the  Review  for  June,  1913,  p.  527. 

Eleventh  list,  1914,  in  the  Review  for  June,  1914,  p.  524. 

Twelfth  list,  1915,  in  the  Review  for  June,  1915,  p.  476. 

Thirteenth  list,  1916,  in  the  Review  for  June,  1916,  p.  499. 

Fourteenth  list,  1917,  in  the  Review  for  June,  1917,  p.  485. 

Fifteenth  li.st,  1918,  in  the  Review  for  June,  1918,  p.  459. 

Sixteenth  list,  1919,  in  the  Review  for  June,  1919,  p.  433. 

Theory  and  Its  History 

Joseph  Charles  Baetlet,  A.B.,  Villanova,  1916;  A.M.,  1919.  Governmental 
regulation   and   value   theory.     1922.     Catholic    University. 

Walteh  Blaine  Bodenhafer,  A.B.,  Indiana,  1911;  LL.B.,  1912;  A.M.,  Kansas, 
1915.  Role  of  group  concept  in  Ward  and  modern  sociology.  1920. 
Chicago. 

Zexas  Clark  Dickinso:!T,  A.B.,  Nebraska,  1914.  Economic  motives:  a  study 
of  the  psychological  theory  of  action,  with  reference  to  economic  theory. 
1920.     Harvard. 

Herbert  Feis,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1916.  Economic  theory  and  wage  arbitration. 
Harvard. 

Frieda  Fligelmax,  A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1910.  The  principle  of  participation;  a 
critique  of  ''Les  fonctiones  mentales  dans  les  soci^tes  inf^rieures,"  the 
thesis  advanced  by  L.  Levy-Bruhl.     1920.     Columbia. 

Martix  Gustave  Glaesar,  A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1912.  The  cost  of  service  theory 
in  rate  regulation.     Harrard. 

Joseph  Bradley  HrBBAim,  A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1912;  A.M.,  1913.  History  of 
economic  thought  during  the  Middle  Ages.     Harvard. 

Hazel  Kyhk,  A.B.,  Chicago,  1910.  The  consuming  process  under  the  present 
industrial  system.     1920.     Chicago. 
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KwANG-YEE  Lieu,  A.B.,  Government  University  of  Peking,  1917;  Ph.M.,  Wis- 
consin, 1919.     Some  modern  theories  of  value.     19;21.     Columbia. 

Levekett  SA.^ruEL  Lyon,  Ph.B.,  Chiciigo,  1910;  A.M.,  1918.  A  functional  ap- 
proach to  the  social-economic  process.     19:30.     Chicago. 

FiiAxcis  I.EsiTU  Paitox,  A.B.,  Ohio  State,  1913;  A.B.,  Oxford,  1916;  A.M., 
1919.     Diminishing  returns.     19;;?0.     Columbia. 

Samuel  Hexky  Phince,  A.B.,  Toronto,  1908;  A.M.,  1909.  Catastrophe  in  so- 
cial change.     19:31.     Columbia. 

Lelaxd  Rex  Robixsox,  A.B.,  Colmnbia,  1915.  The  social  principle  of  mu- 
nicipal monopoly  charges.     1920.     Columbia. 

D  R  Scott,  A.B.,  Missouri,  1910;  B.S.,  in  Journalism,  1910.  Accounting  and 
market  price,  considered  as  joint  and  alternate  instruments  in  the  regu- 
lation of  economic  processes.     Harvard. 

Hehbert  Newhaud  Shextox,  A.B.,  Dickinson,  1906;  A.M.,  1909;  B.D.,  Drew, 
1910.     Collective  decision.     1930.     Columbia. 

Mabjohie  Tappax,  A.B.,  Cornell.  Time  and  the  economic  process.  1930. 
Columbia. 

J.  Fraxklin  Thomas,  A.B.,  Beloit,  1904.  Theories  concerning  the  influence 
of  physical  environment  upon  society.     1920.     Columbia. 

Economic  History  and  Geography 

Alexaxder  Mathews  Ahxett,  A.B.,  Mercer,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1913. 
Populist  movement  with  special  reference  to  Georgia.     1930.     Columbia. 

R.  G.  Booth,  A.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  1914;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1915.  Some  so- 
cial aspects  of  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     1930.     Columbia. 

Eleaxor  C.  Buckley,  A.B.,  Texas,  1908;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1909.  The 
economic  forces  imderlying  Latin-American  independence.  1920.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Edxa  Campbell,  A.B.,  Chicago,  1920;  A.M.,  1906.  Geographic  influence  in  set- 
tlement and  development  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Vallev.     1931.    Chicago. 

GixEVRA  Capocelli,  B.  A.,  University  of  Naples,  1916;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1918. 
Some  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  Italy.     1921.     Columbia. 

AxxA  C.  Clauder,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1905.  The  Napoleonic  wars  as  re- 
flected in  the  commerce  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  from  1806  to 
1812.     1920.     Pennsylvania. 

A.  B.  Cox,  A.B.,  Texas,  1911;  A.M.,  1914.  Social  and  economic  survey  of  the 
Milltown  community.     1920.     Wisconsin. 

Clarexce  G.  Dittmer,  Ph.B.,  Hamlin,  1910.  A  socio-economic  survey  of  liv- 
ing conditions  in   North  China.     1921.     Wisconsin. 

Michael  Dorizas,  A.B.,  Robert,  1907;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1915.  Economic 
geography  of  Greece.     1921.     Pennsylvania. 
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Wayland  Fuller  Dunaway,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Richmond;  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Crozer; 
A.M.,  Chicago.  History  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company. 
1921.     Columbia. 

H.  C.  Engelbrecht,  Concordia  Seminary,  1917;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1918.  Eco- 
nomic aspects  of  anti-clericalism  in  southwest  Germany  during  the  four- 
teenth  and   fifteenth   centuries.      1930.      Chicago. 

Fraxces  E.  Gillespie,  A.B.,  George  Washington,  1906;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1918. 
The  history  of  English  radicalism,  1840-1900.     1920.    Chicago. 

3.  E.  Gillespie,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1909;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1910.  The  influence  of 
oversea  expansion  on  England  to  1700.     19;?0.     Columbia. 

Howard  Charles  Greex,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1902.  The 
radical  movement  of  the  American  Revolution.     1920.     Columbia. 

H.  E.  Grimshaw,  B.S.,  Columbia,  1914;  A.M.,  1915.  Influence  on  England  of 
India  under  the  rule  of  the  Company.     1920.     Colmtibia. 

UicHi  IwASAKi,  LL.B..  Kwansi  University,  1915;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1918. 
"Working  forces  of  Japanese  politics — a  sociological  survey.  1920. 
Columbia. 

Lelaxd  Jexks,  A.B.,  Ottawa,  1913;  A.M.,  Kansas,  1914.  Social  aspects  of  the 
Resolution  of  1688-1689  in  England,     1920.     Columbia. 

Howard  C.  Kidd,  A.B.,  Geneva,  1909;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1911.  The  develop- 
ment of  laissez-faire  to  legislative  control  in  the  United  States.  1920. 
Columbia. 

Barxabas  Shigeharxj  Kimura,  A.B.,  Hobart,  1900;  B.D.,  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School  (Cambridge),  1903;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1903.  The  economic 
policj^  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate.     1921.     Harcard. 

Ernest  Lauh,  A.B.,  Augustana,  1908;  A.M.,  Wisconsin,  1914.  The  Danegeld 
in  France.     1920.     Chicago. 

L.  A.  Lawson,  A.B.,  Upsala,  1909;   A.M.,  Columbia,  1911.     Social  conditions 
in  the  principate  of  Augustus.     1920.     Columbia. 

Lucy  Lewis,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1893;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1915.  The  conti- 
nental systems  and  French  industry.     1920.     Pennsylvania. 

Isabel  McKekzie,  A.B.,  Barnard,  1912;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1914.  Social  ac- 
tivities of  English  Friends  in  the  period  of  industrial  revolution.  1921. 
Columbia. 

E.  C.  Macklix,  .\.B.,  Indiana,  1911;  B.F.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1914. 
Social  and  philanthropic  work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  six- 
teenth century.     1920.     Columbia. 

May  Baker  Marsh,  A.B.,  Michigan,  1908;  A.M.,  1910.  Folkwaj^s  in  art. 
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history  of  taxation  in  North  Carolina.     1920.     Colombia. 

John  Hsing  Cheng,  B.S.,  St.  John's  (Shanghai),  1917;  A.M.,  Ohio  State,  1918. 
Government  finance  in  China,  under  the  Republic,  with  suggested  re- 
forms.    1921.     Columbia. 

Chungtao  Tahmy  Chu,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1917.    The  taxation  of  salt.    Harvard. 

Alzada  Comstock,  A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1910;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1913.  State 
income  taxes.     1920.     Columbia. 

Kocheng  C.  Chung,  A.B.,  Reed,  1916.  Napoleonic  War  finance  in  England. 
1920.     Columbia. 
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Rebekah  Poyntz  Davis,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1915.  The  Philadelphia  budget. 
1921.     Pennsylvania. 

LeGrakd  Rex  Drown,  A.B.,  Wooster,  1915;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1916.  The  val- 
idity of  the  pay-as-you-go  policy  in  public  school  outlays.  1920.  Co- 
lumbia. 

Felix  Fltjegel,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford,  1914;   M.A.,   1915.     Types  of  income 

tax  laws.     1920.     California. 
Alexaxder  Gourvitch,  University  of  Paris,  1913.     French  public  debt.     1920. 

Columbia. 

Richard  A.  Gha\-es,  A.B.,  Minnesota,  1909;  A.M.,  1912.  A  comparative  study 
of  common  school  finance  in  a  group  of  selected  states.  (New  York  and 
other  states  to  be  selected  later.)        1923.     Minnesota. 

Luther  H.  Gulick,  A.B..  Oberlin,  1914;  A.M.,  1915.  The  evolution  of  the 
budget  in  Massachusetts.     1920.     Columbia. 

Clarexce   Heer,   A.B.,   Rochester,    1914.     Taxable   income.      1921.      Columbia. 

Lloyd  Fred  Herrett,  B.L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1913.  Standardization  of  govern- 
mental functions.     1920.     Columbia. 

Duncax  Clark  Hyde,  A.B.,  McGill,  1917;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1918.  Canadian 
war  finance.    Harvard. 

Jens  Peter  Jensen,  A.B.,  Dakota  Wesleyan,  1913;  A.M.,  Minnesota,  191T. 
Twenty  years  of  federal  finance,  1897-1916.     1920.     Chicago. 

HoMiN  Leopold  Lin,  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  1917.  Administration  of  the 
real  estate  tax  in  New  York  City.     1920.     Columbia. 

Wallace  Mitchell  McClure,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Tennessee,  1911.  Public  finance  in 
Tennessee.     1920.     Columbia. 

John  Gordon  McKay,  A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1913.     Income  and  inheritance  taxa- 
tion in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.     1921.     Wisconsin. 
A.   R.   Mead,  A.B.,   Miami;   A.M.,  Columbia,   1910.     The  de%^elopment   of   the 

free   school  and   the  abolition   of  rate   bills   in   the   states  of   Connecticut 

and  Michigan.     1920.     Columbia. 
Anna  Margaret  Michineh,  A.B.,  Swarthmore,  1916.     A  study  of  the  budget 

system  in  the  German  Empire.     1920.     Columbia. 
Theodore   W.   Ovehxach,   Schleiz,    1907.     Foreign   financial   control   in   China. 

1920.     California. 
N.  M.  Pal,  B.S.,  California,   1916;  M.S.,  1918.     Systems  of  land  tenure  and 

taxation  in  India.     1920.     California. 
Lloyd  Preston   Rice,   A.B.,  Wesleyan,   1913;   A.M.,   Harvard,   1914.     History 

of  taxation  in  Connecticut.     1920.     Harvard. 
PiERsoN   MuiR  TuTiLE,   Ph.B.,  Yalc,   1914;   A.M.,   Harvard,   1917.     A   history 

of  railroad  taxation  in  New  Jersey.     1920.     Harvard. 
Kossuth    Mayer    Williamson,    A.B.,    Alabama,    1913;    A.M.,    Harvard,    1914. 

The  taxation  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  since   1862.     1920. 

Harvard. 
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Population  and  Migration 
J.  C.   Bell,  Jr.,  A.B.,   Princeton,   191^'.     Migrations   to   the   Northwest,   1830^ 
1850.      1920.     Culumbki. 

Louis  Bloch,  A.B.,  Wisconsin,  191G;  A.M.,  1917.  Restriction  of  immigration. 
1921.     Columbia. 

Jerome  Davis,  A.M.,  Columbia,  1919.  Russians  in  the  United  States.  1921. 
Culinnbia. 

Stanley  Powell  Da\tes,  A.B.,  Bucknell,  191:2.  Racial  assimiliation  in  a  com- 
munity in  the  anthracite  coal  region.     19-20.     Columbia. 

Julius  Deachsler,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1912;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia, 1915.  Ethnogamy  in  New  York  City:  a  study  of  amalgamation  of 
foreign  nationalities.     1920.     Columbia. 

Hannibal  Gerald  Duncan,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest,  1913;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania, 
1915.  The  changing  race  relationship  in  the  border  and  northern  states. 
1920.     Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  M.  Gillmax,  A.B.,  Western  Reserve,  1913;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1915.  The 
immigration  problem  in  Cleveland.     1920.     Columbia. 

Marcus  Lee  Hansen,  A.B.,  Iowa,  1916;  A.M.,  1917.  The  volume  and  dis- 
tribution of  immigration,  1830-1860.     1921.     Harvard. 

Jacub  Horak,  Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1916.  A  study  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  com- 
munity organization  in  Chicago.     1920.     Chicago. 

James  R.  Mutchmore,  A.B.,  Toronto,  1918;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1915.  Canadian 
immigration.     1920.     Columbia. 

Clemens  Niemi,  A.B.,  Minnesota,  1915;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1919.  The  Finnish 
element  in  the  American  population.     1921.     Chicago. 

B.  M.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Queen's  University,  1911.  Immigration  settlement  in 
Canada  before  Confederation.     1920.     Columbia. 

Social  Problems  and  Reforms 

H.  H.  Beneke,  A.B.,  Miami,  1909;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1912.    The  concept  of  graft. 

1920.  Chicago. 

Alice  Squires  Cheney,  A.B.,  Vassar,   1909.     Social  work  and   social  reform. 

1921.  Pennsylvania. 

Archibald   B.   Clark,   A.B.,   Reed,   1916.     The   popular   vote   as  an  index   of 

social  solidarity.     1920.    Columbia. 

Frieda  Opal  Daniel,  A.B.,  Drake,  1916.  A  social  study  of  an  industrial  area. 
1921.     Chicago. 

Harmon  O.  DeGraff,  B.A.,  Iowa,  1916;  M.A.,  1918.     Juvenile  delinquency  in 

Iowa.     1921.    State  University  of  Iowa. 
Earl    Stanfield    Fullbrook,    M.A.,    B.A.,    Morningside,    1914;    M.A.,    Iowa, 

1918.     Iowa's  part  in  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross.     1920.     State 

University  of  Iowa. 
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Elmer  Diedbicii  Graper,  A.B.,  Northwestern,  1911.  Problems  of  police  ad- 
ministration.    19i?0.     Columbia. 

John  R.  Hart,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1911.  Economic  waste  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Protestant   churches.     1931.     Pennsylvania. 

George  E.  Hartmann,  A.B.,  Cincinnati,  1917.  Race  prejudice  as  a  factor  in 
the   determination   of   racial  consciousness   in   the   negro.      1920.     Chicago. 

Horace  B.  Hawthorne,  B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1915;  M.S.,  1915.  The 
comparative  psychic  efficiency  of  rural  social  groups.     1921.      Wisconsin. 

Cary  Walker  Haves,  A.B.,  Washburn,  1909;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1912.  Public 
morals   and   recreation;  a  municipal  program.     1920.     Columbia. 

Glenx  R.  Johnsojt,  A.B.,  Reed,  1915.  The  American  newspaper  as  an  indi- 
cator of  social  forces.     1920.     Columbia. 

Percy    Gamble    Kammerer,    A.B.,    Harvard,    1908.      The    unmarried    mother. 

1920.  Harvard. 

Daniel  Harrison  Kulp,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Brown,  1913.  The  Chinese  family.  1921, 
Chicago. 

C.  S.  Laidman,  A.B.,  Manitoba,  1905.  A  study  of  the  institutional  church 
in  Chicago.     1920.     Chicago. 

Robert  Devore  Leigh,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1914.  Columbia,  1915.  Federal  public 
health  administration.     1920.     Columbia. 

Roderick  D.  MacKenzie,  A.B.,  Manitoba,  1912.  The  social  study  of  the 
neighborhood.     1920.     Chicago. 

Bruce  Lee  Melvin,  A.B.,  Missouri,  1916;  A.M.,  1917.  The  social  structure 
and  function  of  the  American  village  in  its  relation  to  the  open  country. 

1921.  Missouri. 

Else  Milner  Michod,  Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1909;  A.M.,  1915.     The  woman  offender. 

1920.  Chicago. 

Sadie  Tanner  Mossell,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1918.  A.M.,  1919.  Living  stand- 
ards  of   one  hundred  southern   negro   families   migrated   to   Philadelphia. 

1921.  Pennfi/hania. 

Clarence  E.  Rainwater,  A.B.,  Drake,  1907;  A.M.,  1908.  The  neighborhood 
center.     1920.    Chicago. 

George  S.  H.  Rossouw,  A.B.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1915;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1919. 
Nationalism  and  folk-language.     1921.     Chicago. 

Daniel  Joseph  Ryan,  A.B.,  Catholic  University,  1919.  Vocational  reeduca- 
tion.    1920.     Catholic   University. 

Joseph  Lyons  Snider,  A.B.,  Amherst,  1915;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1918.  Feeble- 
mindedness in   Massachusetts.     Harvard. 

Sing  Ginq  Su,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1917;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1918.  The  Chi- 
nese  familj'  system.     1920.     Cohvmbia. 

F.  M.  Thrasher,  A.B.,  DePauw,  1915;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1918.  Boy  Scout 
movement   as   a   socializing  agency.     1920.     Chicago. 
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SuMis  Uesugi,  a.m.,  Chicago,  191G.     The  family  in  Japan.     19-20.    Chicago. 

Amey  Eaton  Watsox  (Mrs.  Frank  D.),  A.B.,  Women's  College  in  BrowTi  Uni- 
versity, 1907;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1910.  Social  treatment  of  illegitimate 
mothers.     19:31.     Bryn  Mavr. 

Ahthuh  Evans  Wood,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1900;  B.D.,  1911.  Social  survey  of  a 
college  community.     19~'l.     Pennsylvania. 

Comer  McD.  Woodward,  A.B.,  Emory,  1900;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1916.  A  case 
study  of  successful  rural  churches.     19;J0.     Chicago. 

Thomas  Jackson  Woofteh,  Jr.,  A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1912.  Negro 
farm  life  in  Georgia.     19:20.     Cohimhia. 

A.  C.  Zumbrunnen,  A.B.,  Central,  1907;  A.M.,  Missouri,  1909.  The  com- 
munity church  as   a   type  of  denominational   union.      19:20.     Chicago. 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

William  Aquinas  Dower,  A.B.,  St.  Mary's,  1914;  A.M.,  1915.  Insurance  in 
Connecticut:  a  study  of  the  more  important  developments  of  the  last  half 
century.     1920.     Catholic   University. 

W.  M.  DuFFUs,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford,  1910.  Health  insurance  in  Illinois  as 
provided  by  insurance  companies  and   fraternal  orders.     Wisconsin. 

Charles  Gauger,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1908.  Economic  aspects  of  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance.     1921.     Pennsylvania. 

DwiGHT  Gladstone  Johnson,  A.B.,  Coe  College,  1918.  Standards  of  com- 
parison in   life  insurance.     1921.     Pennsylvania. 

Porter  R.  Lee,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1903.  Public  outdoor  relief  in  the  United 
States.     1920.     Columbia. 

James  Ambrose  Losty,  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  insurance.  1920.  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 

Edward  Laurence  McKenna,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1913;  A.M.,  Illinois,  1914. 
Title   insurance  in  the   United   States.     1921.     Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Studensky,  Gymnasium,  Petrograd,  1896-1905;  University  of  Petro- 
grad,  1905-1903;  Sorbonne,  1908-1909;  New  York  University,  1915-1917; 
Columbia,  1917.  Teachers'  retirement  systems  in  the  United  States. 
1920.     Columbia. 

Pauperism,  Charities,  and  Relief  Measures 

Barbara  N.  Grimes,  A.B.,  California,  1913;  J.D.,  1915.  The  relation  of  sick- 
ness to  poverty  in  California.     1921.     California. 

Helen  Rankin  Jester,  A.B.,  California,  1917.  The  public  care  of  children 
in  Illinois.     1921.     Chicago. 

Samuel  Caleb  Ratcliffe,  A.B.,  Mt.  Allison,  1909;  B.D.,  A.M.,  Alberta,  1918. 
The  history  of  the  poor  law  in  Illinois.     1930,     Chicago. 
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Socialism  and  Co-operative  Enterprises 

NiLES  Carpenter,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Northwestern,  1914;  A.M.,  1915.  Guild  so- 
cialism and  the  procurement  of  capital.     1920.     Harvard. 

Otto  F.  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Ohio  Northern,  1912;  A.M.,  Wisconsin,  1917.  Gov- 
ernment in  industry.     1920.     Wisconsin. 

Joyce  Oramel  Hektzi.er,  A.B.,  Baldwin-Wallace,  1916;  A.M.,  Wisconsin, 
1919.     Social  Utopias  and  utopianism.     1920.      Wisconsin. 

Harold  H.  Maynard,  B.A.,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1912;  M.A.,  1915; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1919.  Phases  of  cooperative  fruit  growing  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.     1921.     University  of  Iowa. 

Helen  Russell  Wright,  A.B.,  Smith,  1912.  Cooperative  distribution  in  the 
Middle  West.     1921.     Chicago. 

Statistics  and  Its  Methods 

Georgia  Baxter,  A.B.,  Denver,  1914;  A.M.,  California,  1917.  A  statistical 
study  of  non-support  and  desertion,  based  on  a  study  of  cases  in  Phila- 
delphia.    1921.    Bryn  Mawr. 

Frank  Alexander  Ross,  Ph.B.,  Yale,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1913.  A  study 
of  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  sociological  problems.  1920. 
Columbia. 

Donna  Fay  Thompson,  A.B.,  Indiana,  1913;  A.M.,  1914.  The  birth  rate  in 
college  graduates'  families.     1920.     Columbia. 


NOTES 

New  Address  of  the  American  Economic  Association.  Professor 
Ray  B.  Westerfield,  of  Yale  University,  has  been  elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Economic  Association.  All  communica- 
tions relating  to  memberships,  subscriptions,  orders  for  publications, 
or  other  business  matters  should  be  addressed:  American  Economic 
Association,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Communications  to  the 
Managing  Editor  of  the  American  Economic  Review,  including 
manuscripts  submitted  for  publication  and  correspondence  with  ref- 
erence to  exchange  of  publications  should  be  addressed,  as  before,  to 
Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge  30, 
Mass. 

Since  February  1,  1920,  the  following  names  have  been  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  American  Economic  Association: 

Albrecht,  Joseph  A.,  925  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Allred,  C.   E.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Anderson,  Hilding  E.,   1352  Raymond  Ave.,  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Arrus,  Oscar  F.,  Constitucion  20,  Gallao,  Peru,  S.   A. 

Auld,  George  P.,  U.  S.  Naval  Headquarters,  New  York  City. 

Ault,  Otho  C,  George  Peabody  College,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bakh,  Gordon  H.,  Stone  and  Webster,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Baldwin,  H.  C,  Babson's  Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Barnard,  Bascom  Weaver,  1012  Gloria  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Bates,  T.  Towar,  Goodbody  &  Co.,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Belknap,  William  B.,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Bemis,  Miss  Alice  L.,  10  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Beneke,  Herman   N.,  Miami  L^niversity,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Bernhardt,  Joshua,  3028  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bircholdt,  Miss   Harriet,   Indiana   Univ.   Extension   Div.,   Bloomington,   Ind. 

Blackett,  Olin  W.,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Blumberg,  Israel,  3148  19th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bohn,  Elizabeth  H.,  50  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Robert  R.,  100  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Bruyere,  A.  J.,  1017  E.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BuchstaflF,  Geo.  A.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Bye,   RajTnond   T.,   University  of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa, 

Carlson,  Avery  L.,  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Carman,  George  N.,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

Castle,  Ernest  B.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Catlin,  Henry  W^,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Caverly,  Harcourt  L.,  1511   Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ann   Arbor,  Mich. 

Chang,  T.  S.,   162  Shantung  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

Chapman,  John  M.,  523  West  123rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clark,  Miss  Anna  M.,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Cole,  Dana  F.,  Box  1275,  Station  A,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

CcUins,   P.  AVuod,  Purhab  Civil  Secretariat,  Lahore,   India. 

Connick,  H.  D.  H.,  485  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Conrad,  Mrs.  Irene  F.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technologj',  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cooke,  Thornton,  Columbia  National   Bank,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cornell,  C.  O.,  Williams  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Craven,  Leslie,  Suite  820,  110  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Curtis,  R.  E.,  767  Bateman  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Cutcheon,  F.  W.  M.,  147  East  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Davis,  Earl  D.,  259  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Davis,  I.  G.,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Dearing,  Fred  M.,  Room  3712,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

deBower,  Herbert  F.,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York  City. 

DeLooch,  R.  J.  H.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dice,  Charles  A.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dickinson,  Z.  Clark,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dietrich,   Miss   Ethel   B.,   Wolff  Apartments,   14,   Racine,  Wis. 

Dietz,  Miss  Lorna,  177  West  4th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dillon,  Clarence,  26   Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Douglas,  Lewis  W.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Dutton,  Henry  P.,  641  Library  Place,  Evanston,  111. 

Effinger,  Robert  C,  547   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Eliot,  Howard   M.,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Elliott,  Roy  G.,  1603  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Esaki,  Masumi,  The  Bank  of  Taiwan,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Eulambio,  Michel  S.,  AValdorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Everett,  Miss  Helen,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Frost,  Wesley,  Department  of  State,  W^ashington,  D.  C. 

Fry,  C.  Luther,  45  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Garrett,  Paul  W.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Gillett,  Roy  L.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gittings,  John  S.,  The  Albany,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Glaeser,  Martin  G.,  Dept.  of  Economics,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Goggin,  W'alter  J.,  61   Rockview  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Goldsmith,  Margaret  L.,  4650  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gourvich,  P.  P.,  17-19  Van  Reypen  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Griffin,  C.  E.,  1116  W^iite  St.,  Ann  Arl)or,  Mich. 

Guthmann,  H.  G.,  Syracuse  University,  S}Tacuse,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Arthur  F.,  Lincoln  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hamilton,  James  M.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hammond,  C.  B.,  Acme  W^ire  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hanger,  James  H.,  1206  N.  Clinton  Blvd.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Harlan,  Charles  L.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Ilauhart,  William  F.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Hayps,  Augustus  W.,  402  N.  Baldwin  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Hobbs,  Franklyn,  7  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hodge,  Albert  C,  54.30  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ho-fu,  Ling,  Bank  of  China,  Changchum,  China. 
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The  next  international  eugenics  congress  is  to  take  place  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  September  22- 
28,  1921,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Henry  P'airfield  Osborn. 

The  seventeenth  annual  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  for  studies  in  the  economic  field  has  been  an- 
nounced.    The  special  subjects  contested  for  this  year  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  economic  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  gold  by  the  United  States 
during  the  European  War. 

5.  A  study  of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  during  the  war. 

3.  The  course  of  foreign  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  neutral 
countries  during  the  war  and  the  period  of  readjustment. 

4.  The  probable  future  of  the  skilled  artisan. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  European  war  on  the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  development  of  the  world's  production  of  meat. 

Particulars  with  regard  to  the  competition  may  be  obtained  from  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  first  awards  granted  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Amherst  ^Memorial  Fellowships.  One  has 
been  given  to  Dr.  Luther  Lee  Bernard,  professor  of  sociology  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  who  will  spend  the  coming  year  in  making 
a  study  of  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  development  of  per- 
sonality. The  second  award  is  to  Mr.  Carter  Lyman  Goodrich,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  will  spend  the 
two  years  of  his  fellowship  in  a  study  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  movement  for  workers'  control.  The  third  award  is  to  Mr.  Leland 
Hamilton  Jenks,  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  University,  who  will 
devote  two  years  to  making  a  study  of  the  influence  of  British  foreign 
investments  upon  international  politics. 

A  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  is  being  established  in  New  York 
City  by  private  enterprise,  of  which  Dr.  William  T.  Foster,  formerly 
president  of  Reed  College,  will  be  director.  The  bureau  purposes  to 
examine  traditional  economic  theory  particularly  with  reference  to 
money,  interest,  profits,  and  wages,  in  the  light  of  actual  present  con- 
ditions, with  the  ultimate  aim  of  determining  sound  and  just  prin- 
ciples in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry.  Connections 
have  been  established  which  provide  unrestricted  opportunity  for  the 
study  at  first  hand  of  some  of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  It  is  announced  that  there  will  be 
complete  freedom  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  this  research. 
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Georgetown  University  lias  issued  a  bulletin  in  regard  to  a  new 
School  of  Foreign  Service,  relating  more  particularly  to  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  College  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique  (24  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  Paris)  has  issued  pamphlets  on  Educational  Resources  in  France, 
outlining  courses  wliicli  are  open  in  sociology,  commerce,  and  other 
subjects. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
published  Bulletin  No.  58,  Commercial  Engineering,  a  report  of  a  con- 
ference on  commercial  engineering  education  held  in  Washington, 
June,  1919,  prepared  by  Glen  L.  Swiggert  (Washington,  pp.   180). 

Mr.  E.  W.  McCullough  has  been  made  manager  of  the  new  Indus- 
trial Production  Department  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  new  department  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  to 
deal  with  natural  resources  and  the  other  with  fabricated  production. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  has  instituted  a  course  in  the 
problems  of  citizenship,  to  be  required  of  all  students  entering  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  and  thereafter.  Social  problems,  economie  problems,  and 
political  problems  are  included. 

Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  is  publishing  a  series 
of  Oxford  Tracts  on  Economic  Subjects.  The  first  set  of  seven,  four 
pages  each,  relates  to  The  approach  of  economics.  What  is  economics? 
The  industrial  conflict,  Why  nations  trade,  Real  wealth  and  real 
wages,  Capital,  capitalism,  and  capitalists.  The  present  position  of 
agriculture.     The  price  per  set  is  fifty  cents. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces  for  fall  publication 
Business  Administration,  by  Professor  L.  C.  Marshall,  and  Financial 
Organization  of  Society,  b}^  H.  G.  Moulton. 

Leonard  Parsons  Ltd.  (Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C.2,  Lon- 
don) has  published  in  the  New  Era  series  bulletins  on  Guild  Social- 
ism (Restated),  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole;  A  Policy  for  the  Labour  Party, 
by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald ;  National  Finance  and  the  Labour  Party, 
by  Philip  Snowden ;  Land  Nationalisation,  by  A.  E.  Davies  and  Doro- 
thy Evans;  and  The  New  Labour  Outlook,  by  Robert  Williams.  These 
are  sold  at  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  I.  JV.  W.:  A  Study  of  American  Syndicalism,  by  Paul  F.  Bris- 
senden,  has  gone  into  the  second  edition  (Columbia  University  Studies). 

Professor  Irving  Fisher's  work  on  The  Purchasing  Pouer  of  Money 
has  recently  appeared  in  a  French  edition   (Paris,  Giard  et  Briere). 
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The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  (M.  T,  Copeland,  di- 
rector) announces  the  publication  of  a  monthly  summary  of  cloth 
prices  in  foreign  and  domestic  markets.  The  price  of  the  bulletin  is 
$1  a  copy  and  subscription  to  the  summaries  for  one  year,  including 
the  bulletin,  is  $10. 

Volume  IV  of  the  current  Handhuch  der  Politik,  published  by  Wal- 
ter Rothschild  (Berlin  and  Leipzig),  contains  studies  on  the  finances 
of  Germany  during  the  war,  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  the  land  ques- 
tion, industry  and  trade,  socialization  of  industry,  commerce,  and  labor. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  is  publishing  a  monthly 
Foreign  Trade  Review. 

The  Southwestern  Political  Science  Association  issued  in  June,  1920, 
the  first  number  of  a  Quarterly  (C.  P.  Patterson,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
University  Station,  Austin,  Texas). 

In  April  there  was  begun  the  publication  of  a  new  Bulletin  du  Min- 
istere  de  I'Agriculture  de  la  Republique  Tchecoslavaque  (Prague). 

The  Institut  International  de  Statistique  is  publishing  a  monthly 
bulletin.  Bulletin  Mensuel  de  I'Office  Permanent.  The  first  number. 
May,  1920,  contains  statistics  of  wholesale  prices,  index  numbers,  and 
unemployment  (The  Hague,  W.  P.  Van  Stockum  &  Fils,  pp.  64). 

Appointments  and  Resignations 

Mr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  National 
City  Bank  of  Commerce  to  accept  a  position  as  economist  with  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Beach,  formerly  dean  at  the  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture, Pullman,  Washington,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  social 
science  at  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  founder  of  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Work  and  its  director  for  eighteen  years,  has  retired  from  office. 

Dr.  Norris  A.  Brisco,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  merchandising  at  New  York  University. 

Professor  J.  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  a 
delegate  from  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  the 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  La  Crosse, 
July  21-23. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Davis  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  accounting  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 
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Professor  Jolin  H.  Gray  has  resigned  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota to  become  professor  of  economics  at  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minnesota.  During  the  summer  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Haake  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship 
in  business  administration  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Hudson  B.  Hastings  has  resigned  his  position  at  Reed 
College  and  will  give  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  wliich  is  being  established  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney,  formerly  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, has  been  appointed  specialist  in  economic  research  in  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  will 
conduct  costs  of  marketing  studies  relating  to  certain  representative 
agricultural  products. 

Colonel  R.  H.  Hess,  formerly  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  called  back  into  active  service 
and  sent  on  a  special  confidential  mission  representing  Secretary 
Baker.  His  headquarters  are  at  Coblenz  with  the  American  Army  of 
Occupation. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Hughes  has  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of  rural  eco- 
nomics at  the  Ohio  State  University  to  become  district  sales  manager 
for  the  Vaile-Kimes  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  Hugh  Jackson,  formerly  assistant  professor  of  accounting  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  accounting  at  Harvard  University  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

]\Ir.  Harry  Jerome  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship 
in  the  department  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Eliot  Jones  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  at  Leland 
Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Glenn  R.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  sociology 
and  economics  at  Bowdoin  College. 

Associate  Professor  William  H.  Kiekhofer  has  been  promoted  to  a 
full  professorship  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Willford  I.  King  is  now  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  as  economist. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Luck,  formerly  instructor  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
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has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  V.  McCullough  has  resigned  his  position  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  to  accept  a  position  of  similar  rank  at 
Indiana  University. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Maxwell  has  resigned  his  position  as  special  expert  with 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Maynard,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition to  accept  an  appointment  as  assistant  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 
During  the  summer  he  gave  courses  in  the  summer  session  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

Professor  H.  A.  INIiller,  of  Oberlin  College,  is  traveling  in  Middle 
Europe  this  summer  studying  conditions  there. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Morgan,  who  recently  served  as  associate  economist 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
valuation  analyst  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Preston,  of  Oberlin  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Professor  George  E.  Putnam  has  resigned  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity to  accept  a  position  in  the  Commercial  Research  Department 
of  Swift  and  Company. 

Professor  H.  L.  Reed,  of  New  York  University  and  formerly  of 
Cornell,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  finance  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Professor  Jesse  S.  Robinson  has  resigned  his  position  in  Simpson 
College,  Indianola,  Iowa,  to  become  professor  of  economics  in  Carle- 
ton  College,   Northfield,  Minnesota. 

Professor  E.  A.  Ross  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the 
first  semester  of  1920-1921,  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Sakolski,  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
will  resume  his  lecture  work  at  New  York  University  in  October. 

Professor  Horace  Secrist,  of  Northwestern  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervising  statistician  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board.  Professor  Secrist  is  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  statistical 
activities  of  the  board  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  matters 
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of  statistical  interpretation  and  presentation  in  tbe  decisions,  reports, 
and  findinffs  of  the  board.  He  retains  his  connection  with  North- 
western  University, 

Dr.  R.  A.  Stevenson,  who  has  been  associate  professor  of  account- 
ing in  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  been  elected  professor  of  account- 
ing and  chairman  of  the  commerce  group  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 

]Mr.  C.  Edgar  Taylor,  formerly  with  the  Federal  Employment  Ser- 
vice, has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology, 

Professor  M,  W.  Thompson,  of  Marquette  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  work  at  Indiana  University  for  Professor 
J.  B,  Phillips  who  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Alexander  Trachtenberg,  director  of  the  department  of  labor 
research  of  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  a  research  and  statistical 
department  of  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Professor  Jacob  Viner,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
doing  work  during  the  summer  for  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

Dr,  W.  O.  Weyforth,  associate  in  political  economy  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  for  the  summer  months,  specializing  in  for- 
eign trade  and  exchange. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Whalen,  who  has  been  associate  professor  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  R.  AVhitney  who  has  been  associate  professor  of 
finance  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  is  to  be  professor  of  finance 
in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 

Dr.  K,  ]M.  Williamson,  who  has  been  assisting  in  the  departmen't 
of  economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  at 
Harvard  College,  has  been  a})pointcd  assistant  professor  of  economics 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 
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Dr.  Arthur  X.  Young  has  been  appointed  financial  adviser  to  the 
government  of  Honduras. 

Professor  Charles  Franklin  Emerick,  head  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  at  Smith  College,  died  March  22,  1920.  Pro- 
fessor Emerick  had  been  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  faculty  for 
twenty-one  years. 
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PRICE  ECONOMICS  VERSUS  WELFARE  ECONOMICS : 
CONTEMPORARY  OPINION 

In  a  former  paper  was  sketched  the  origin  and  main  features  of 
"price  economics,"  and  various  protests  against  it  were  described. 
This  survey  extended  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centur}', 
the  post-Ricardian  period  following  the  death  of  J.  S.  Mill,  dur- 
ing which  time  criticism  and  rejection  of  the  main  tenets  of  price 
economics  seemed  well  nigh  universal,  even  among  the  professional 
economic  students  in  England  and  America.^  If,  indeed,  the 
change  of  opinion  had  been  as  complete  as  it  seemed,  it  would  pub 
a  terminus  to  our  inquiry  at  this  point.  But  the  conception  of 
price  economics  had  very  tenacious  roots,  and  sprang  up  vigor- 
ous again  in  the  writings  of  authors  where  it  had  been  blasted  in 
leaf  and  branch.  We  even  hear  it  seriously  contended  now  that 
price  economics  is  the  ideal  for  the  future,  not  the  outgrown  error 
of  the  past.  It  remains  for  us  in  this  paper,  therefore,  to  inquire 
as  to  the  present  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  to  formu- 
late the  issue  that  presents  itself  to  every  serious  economic  student. 

I.  Alfred  MarsliaWs  dilemma. 

Alfred  Marshall,  the  venerable  dean  of  English  economists, 
forms  a  bond  between  the  later  nineteenth  and  the  early  twentieth 
century  economics,  and  by  his  remarkable  talent  for  eclecticism 
probably  embodies  and  exemplifies  better  than  any  one  else  the 
more  generally  prevailing  uncritical  opinion  among  English  and 
American  economists.  His  views  on  the  subject  in  hand  were 
set  forth  in  a  paper  read  by  him  in  1896^  before  the  Cambridge 
Economic  Club.  The  larger  part  of  that  paper  was  taken  up 
with  what  Marshall  himself  calls   the  "technical  aspects   of   an- 

iAmeuicax  Economic  Review,  vol.  X,  no.  3   (Sept.,  1920), 
2  See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  11,  pp.  115-135,  "The  Old  Gener- 
ation of  Economists  and  the  New,"  an  address  delivered  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, October  29,  1896. 
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alysis."^    The  other  points  of  the  paper,  which  bear  more  directly 
upon  our  present  problem,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Economic  science  is  less  dogmatic;  it  has  become  less  confi- 
dent than  it  was  thirty  years  before  {i.e.,  1866).  "It  is  now 
patent  even  to  those  that  are  in  a  hurry,  that  no  practical  prob- 
lems can  be  settled  offhand  by  appeal  to  general  doctrines ;  for 
the  things  of  which  account  must  be  taken  are  so  diverse."  (Pp. 
116-119.) 

2.  The  new  economics  is  less  abstract;  it  deals  "with  the  whole 
of  man's  nature,  though"  it  lays  "chief  stress  on  certain  special 
aspects  of  it" ;  this  calls  for  the  use  of  more  and  broader  history. 
(Pp.  120-122.) 

3.  The  economist  is  no  longer  commercially  minded,  having  lost 
his  upper-class  bias.  "The  academic  economist  .  .  .  accepts  the 
premises  of  the  working  classes  that  the  well-being  of  the  many  is 
more  important  than  that  of  the  few."  (This  is  followed  by  the 
warning  that  it  is  often  the  economist's  duty  to  combat  popular 
and  fashionable  demands  that  would  cause  a  loss  greater  than  the 
benefit.)     (Pp.  128-130.) 

He  is  thus  led  to  this  quite  Ruskinian  thought,  the  philosophic 
conception  of  a  welfare  economics :  "Social  good  lies  mainly  in 
that  healthful  exercise  and  development  of  faculties  which  yields 
happiness  without  pall,  because  it  sustains  self-respect  and  is  sus- 
tained by  hope."*  He  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  on- 
coming generation  of  economists  to  apply  their  powers  and  "sym- 
pathies towards  the  great  task  of  utilizing  the  present  waste  pro- 
ducts of  human  effort  for  the  production  of  human  lives  that  are 
joys  in  themselves  and  the  sources  of  joy,  and  to  press  on  stead- 
fastly towards  the  distant  goal  where  the  opportunities  of  a  noble 
life  may  be  accessible  to  all."® 

3  These  were:  the  changes  brought  about  by  contact  with  the  physical 
sciences,  in  the  economists'  doctrines  of  tendencies  (pp.  122-123)  ;  the  greater 
efifort,  not  yet  thoroughly  successful,  for  quantitative  analysis  (pp.  123-128) ; 
"the  difficulty  of  forecasting  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  will  chiefly 
occupy  the  coming  generation,"  for  example,  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  size 
of  business  upon  the  motives  of  industrial  officials  (pp.  130-133) ;  the  con- 
troversy as  to  method  which,  he  believed,  had  been  worked  through  "to  the 
extinction  of  that  controversy,"  inductive  and  deductive  study  being  supple- 
mentary and  both  essential   (p.  133). 

*Idem,  p.  134. 

5  Idem,  p.  135.  Substantially  the  same  views  are  developed  at  greater 
length  in  Book  I  of  his  Principles,  and  incidentally  at  many  other  points. 
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These  articles  of  faith  of  the  neo-Ricardian  school  evidently 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  old  price  economics,"  but  just  how 
greatly  the  old  has  been  modified  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from 
any  such  general  expressions  of  faith  as  Marshall  has  given.  In 
the  application  of  professions  of  faith  to  the  actions  of  practical 
life  so  much  depends  on  personal  sympathies,  on  firmly  fixed 
habits  of  thought,  on  old  intellectual  categories  unconsciously  in- 
fluencing conclusions. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  thoroughgoing  inconsistency  in  Marshall's 
views  as  to  the  central  aim  of  economics.  On  the  one  hand  he 
would  aim  to  be  a  welfare  economist,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions just  referred  to.  He  aspires  to  make  economics  a  study 
of  real  human  welfare.  But  Marshall  has  also  another  aspiration, 
which  is  constantly  tempting  him  to  think  and  speak  as  a  price 
economist  rather  than  as  a  welfare  economist.  He  aspires  to 
make  economics  an  exact  science,  to  give  to  its  conclusions  the 
mathematical  exactness  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  he  sometimes 
allows  his  hope  to  parade  as  reality.  At  one  time  referring  to 
economics  as  a  social  science,  the  one  that  has  outstripped  "every 
other  branch,"^  he  speaks  of  it  a  few  pages  later*  (probably 
by  a  slip  of  thought,  but  a  significant  one)  as  one  of  the  physical 
sciences  though  "the  least  advanced."  The  advantage  and  the 
hope  of  economics,  as  he  sees  it,  is  in  the  fact  that  in  price  ib 
found  "in  a  form  which  is  easily  measurable  those  desires,  aspira- 
tions, and  other  affections  of  human  nature."^ 

Thus  he  is  led  to  abandon  welfare  as  the  center  of  economic 
study  and  to  make  money  "the  center  around  which  economic 
science  clusters"^"  and  to  use  it  as  "the  one  convenient  means  of 
measuring  human  motive  on  a  large  scale."  Thus  we  find  him 
attempting  to  revise  economics  by  making  it  more  than  ever  a 
study  of  monetary  prices  and  less  a  study  of  the  process  of  in- 
dividual valuation,  of  human  motives,  and  of  human  welfare,  that 
underlie  and  relate  to  prices. 

But  almost  in  the  same  breath  Marshall  gave  up  the  case,  and 
undermined  the  very  basis  of  his  own  attempt  to  measure  human 

6  See  American  Ecokomic  Review,  September,  1920,  p.  472. 

7  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  75. 

8  Op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

9  Op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

10  As  Professor  W.  C.  Mitchell  has  approvingly  shown  in  "The  Role  of 
Money  in  Economic  Theory,"  American  Economic  Review,  Supplement,  vol. 
VI  (Mar.,  1916),  p.  151. 
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motives  (one  man's  with  another,  and  generally  the  motives  of 
the  mass  of  men)  by  prices  or  by  any  other  standard  available. 
He  confesses  that  when  economic  studies  "are  being  applied  to 
practical  problems"  the  economist  has  to  "concern  himself  with 
the  ultimate  aims  of  man"  and  recognize  that  equally  balanced 
price  motives  are  often  different  in  "real  value"  as  affecting  char- 
acter and  welfare/^  He  admits  that  the  same  price  "measures 
different  satisfaction"  to  different  persons,  even  to  those  with 
equal  incomes/^  After  struggling  with  this  awhile  he  concludes : 
"Nevertheless,  if  we  take  averages  sufficiently  broad  to  cause  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  individuals  to  counterbalance  one  an- 
other, the  money  which  people  of  equal  incomes  will  give  to  ob- 
tain a  benefit  or  avoid  an  injury  is  a  good  measure  of  the  benefit 
or  mjury. 

He  finds  other  difficulties  when  he  attempts  to  make  price  the 
measure  of  motives  as  between  men  of  different  incomes  ;^*  equal 
sums  of  money  are  sought  as  general  purchasing  power  by  dif- 
ferent persons  for  the  most  diverse  motives  "high  as  well  as  low, 
spiritual  as  well  as  material."^^  Many  considerations  come  in, 
he  admits,  to  make  equal  sums  of  money  of  unequal  importance  to 
the  same  man  at  different  times,  and  to  different  men  at  the  same 
time — physical  attractiveness  of  surroundings  in  occupations, 
social  position,  family  affection,  and  many  other  things/^  Despite 
this  proof  that  money  price  does  not  and  cannot  even  remotely 
measure  the  motives  of  the  same  man  at  different  times  or  of 
different  men  at  the  same  time,  he  nevertheless  stubbornly  asserts 
that  "money  or  material  wealth"  is  to  be  made  the  center  "be- 
cause in  this  world  of  ours  it  is  the  one  convenient  means  of 
measuring  human  motive  on  a  large  scale. "^^ 

In  accord  with  this  purpose,  he  makes  use  constantly  of  mathe- 
matical figures  and  diagrams  according  to  the  method  of  Coumot. 
Most  of  these  are  relegated  later  to  the  appendix  (see  preface  to 
first  edition)  and  though  they  are  used  only  "as  supplementary 
illustrations"  they  seem  to  have  served  to  strengthen  Marshall  and 
also  his  disciples  in  the  belief  that  he  had  attained  to  exact  mathe- 

11  See  Marshall,  op.  cit.  (4th  ed.),  p.  77,  and  generally  pp.  75-90. 

12  Idem,  pp.  78-79. 
T^sldem,  p.  79. 

14 /cZem,  p.  80. 
15  Idem,  p.  83. 
^^Idem,  pp.  84-88. 
^rldem,  p.  83. 
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matical  expression  of  the  essential  economic  motives.  But  in 
what  part  of  his  work  do  the  results  conform  to  a  mathematical 
standard?  Where  has  he  succeeded  in  measuring  and  recording 
economic  motives?  What  part  of  the  value  of  his  work  is  at- 
tributable to  his  success  in  this  respect?  The  answer  can  hardly 
be  in  dispute:  none,  nowhere,  nothing  at  all. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  these  two  phases  of  Marshall's 
thought,  but  just  to  recognize  his  dualism  helps  us  better  to  inter- 
pret him.  He  is  a  link  between  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth 
centuries.  In  his  price  economics  he  is,  as  in  other  respects,  a 
faithful  guardian  of  the  Ricardian  tradition.  We  know  that  he 
defends,  while  he  slightly  and  regretfully  amends,  the  value  theory, 
the  fundamental  concepts,  and  the  general  economic  theory  of 
distribution  left  by  Ricardo  and  jNIill.  He  retains,  with  a  certain 
clannishness,  the  heritage  of  English  orthodox  economic  doctrine, 
despite  some  consciousness  of  its  inconsistencies.^^  In  his  thought 
the  difference  between  old  Ricardianism  and  neo-Ricardianism  is 
not  one  of  radical  change  but  one  of  grudging  verbal  amendment 
of  errors  exposed  by  critics  from  other  schools. 

But  in  his  most  attractive  aspect  Marshall  is  more  than  a 
Ricardian  and,  forgetting  to  be  a  price  economist,  is  concerned 
with  human  welfare.  It  is  this  human  element,  usually  evident  in 
his  inquiries,  qualitative,  not  quantitative,  thab  is  perhaps  the 
firmest  foundation  of  his  reputation,  and  that  commands  the  re- 
spect even  of  those  who  deplore  his  eclecticism  in  matters  of 
principle,  his  evasive  definitions,  and  his  apologies  for  the  sophis- 
tries of  Ricardianism. 

II.   Wesley  C.  MitchelVs  dilemma. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  plea  for  price  econ- 
omics, made  by  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell.^®  His  really  as- 
tonishing thesis  may  be  fairly  summarized  in  two  propositions 
as  follows : 

1.  The   subject    of   money   should   be   the    center   of   economic 
study;  money  furnishes  the  best  framework,  it  clarifies,  it  sim- 
plifies, it  makes  the  study  more  realistic,  more  useful,  more  fruit- 
is  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  see  preface  to  first  edition,  and  index 
under  "Ricardo." 

19  In  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation in  December,  1915.  American  Ecokomic  Rlview,  Supplement,  vol, 
VI,   (Mar.,  1916). 
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ful,  more  profound.  "Because  it  thus  rationalizes  economic  life 
itself,  the  use  of  money  lays  the  foundation  for  a  rational  theory 
of  that  life"  {op.  cit.,  p.  157).  "Money  many  not  be  the  root  of 
all  evil,  but  it  is  the  root  of  economic  science"  {op.  cit.,  p.  157). 

2.  Every  recent  tendency,  every  type  of  economic  theory  cur- 
rent at  present  {op.  cit.,  p.  154),  no  matter  how  unlike  it  may 
appear  to  be  in  form  and  in  emphasis  to  price,  or  monetary,  eco- 
nomics, no  matter  how  strongly  its  devotees  may  believe  and  pro- 
test that  they  are  not  concerned  primarily  with  price  and  the 
money  calculus,  does,  "in  one  way  or  another,  tacitly  or  ex- 
plicitly" make  money  the  center  around  which  economic  science 
centers. 

The  first  thought  involves  a  comparison:  price  Is  a  better  and 
"more"  suitable  center  of  economic  study  than  was  that  of  the 
older  economics,  or  than  is  any  alternative  suggested  by  con- 
temporary schools.  This  implies  that  the  grave  fault  of  the 
older  orthodox  economists  was  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  in 
making  price  the  center  of  its  Inquiry — an  astonishing  and  whim- 
sical proposition.  What  are  the  present  alternatives  that  are 
rejected  as  less  Important  or  proper  for  economic  inquiry  than 
price  economics,  and  what  proof  Is  offered  that  they  are  less 
important  or  proper?  Little  that  Is  definite  is  said  on  either  of 
these  questions,  but  Mitchell  depreciates  the  study  of  (subjec- 
tive) valuation  and  the  psychology  of  behavior  as  a  groping  "in 
that  dark  subjective  realm"  which,  he  feels.  It  is  safer  for  a  man 
without  a  lantern  to  leave  unexplored.^"  Likewise,  while  he  ad- 
mits the  study  of  social  welfare  to  be  Important  and  conceivably 
capable  of  scientific  treatment,  he  condemns  It  at  present  and 
waives  It  off  into  an  indefinite  distant  future  until  we  get  "a 
clearer  insight  into  the  industrial  process  of  making  goods,  the 
business  process  of  making  money."^^  This  is  courageous  com- 
mercial economics. 

The  first  of  Mitchell's  two  propositions  thus  appears  to  be 
with  him  more  an  article  of  faith,  a  proposition  self-evident,  rather 
than  one  calling  for  evidence  and  proof  beyond  the  few  confident 
generalizations  cited.  Our  historical  sketch  of  the  older  doctrine 
surely  shows  that  It  is  not,  and  can  not  be  accepted  as  axiomatic ; 
rather  that  it  Is  rejected  by  nearly  every  one  who  examines  It. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  paper  before  us  is  expressed  In  the  second 

20  Idem,  p.  158. 

21  Idem,  p.  160. 
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paragraph  as  formulated  above.  Mitchell  sought  to  bring  to  the 
support  of  his  own  belief  the  example  and  authority  of  all  the 
various  recent  schools  of  economic  thought,  minimizing  and  ig- 
noring difference  of  opinion.  There  is  a  sweetness  of  temper  about 
this  sort  of  argument  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  more  usual 
type  of  economic  criticism  in  which  differences  are  emphasized 
and  opposing  opinions  condemned.  So  INIitchell  amiably  declares 
that  this  tendency  to  make  money  the  center  of  economic  study 
is  one  to  be  fostered;""  of  all  recent  tendencies  in  economic  theory 
none  is  "more  promising."^^  Every  evidence  of  this  tendency  that 
he  discovers  or  believes  he  has  discovered,  evokes  his  praise.  What- 
ever of  gently  sarcastic  disapproval  he  expresses  or  implies  is 
called  forth  by  the  persistence  of  others  in  thinking  they  are  doing 
something  different  when  they  really  are  not,  or  again  in  thinking 
that  anything  different  is  worth  doing.^* 

The  best  examples  Mitchell  cites  of  price  economics  are  the 
"price  theorists,"  as  he  calls  them,  said  to  be  represented  on  the 
continent  by  Walras  (hardly  to  be  cited  as  exemplifying  recent 
tendencies),  by  Pareto  and  his  disciple  Zawadzki,  and  by  Schum- 
peter  (in  some  respects)  ;  and  in  England  by  Edgeworth  and 
Wicksteed.  No  American  name  was,  or  properly  could  be,  added 
by  Mitchell  in  this  connection  (Irving  Fisher,  a  strong  admirer  of 
Cournot,  has  to  be  classified  elsewhere)  unless  it  be  that  of  Mit- 
chell himself. 

He  frankly  avows  his  ideal  to  be  the  mathematical  method  of 
Cournot.  He  exults  that  "in  thus  singling  out  the  use  of  money 
as  bringing  system  into  economic  behavior,  as  providing  the  basis 
for  exact  analysis,  current  theory  is  returning  to  the  starting  point 
from  which  Cournot  set  out  on  his  researches  in  1838."^^  His  ex- 
planation of  the  way  in  which  economists  have  come  to  this  result 
is  not  flattering  to  their  intelligence :  "It  is  the  result  of  learning 
by  trial  and  error."  "In  working  out,  in  treatise  after  treatise,  a 
reasoned  account  of  how  men  behave,  they  [economists]  have 
come,  without  foreseeing  what  they  were  doing,  to  the  basis  on 
which  Cournot  built  in  1838."'" 

22  Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Supp.  Vol.  VI,  p.  161. 

23  Idem,  p.  140. 

24  This  last  thought  Mitchell  cautiously  qualifies  in  his  concluding  section. 
See  below,  p.  726. 

25  Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Supp.  Vol.  VI,  p.  154. 

26  Idem,  p.  157. 
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INIitchell  evidently  approves  the  group  of  price  theorists  well- 
nigh  absolutely,  voicing  only  a  mild  suggestion  that  in  dropping 
entirely  the  theory  of  valuation  (all  interest  in  individual  choice) 
"price  theory"  has  less  significance  to  the  business  man  than  has 
the  theory  of  the  psychological  school.  The  example  of  the  few 
price  theorists  mentioned  surely  has  no  weight  as  showing  a  trend 
toward  price  economics  in  America,  and  very  little  as  showing 
such  a  trend  elsewhere. 

The  last  section  of  Mitchell's  paper  causes  us  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  his  whole  argument  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  Or  is  he  a  bit  alarmed  by  his  own  conclusion 
that  all  economic  opinion  is  moving  toward  price  economics  ?  For, 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Marshall,  he  proceeds  to  issue  various 
warnings  and  to  place  various  limitations  that  give  a  very  different 
meaning  to  v.'hat  he  had  said,  if  they  do  not  deprive  it  of  all  mean- 
ing. Mitchell's  own  most  notable  work  has  been  distinctly  in  tht 
legitimate  field  of  price  economics  (in  his  study  of  crises,  of 
greenbacks,  and  of  index  numbers)  and  he  feels  a  natural  confi- 
dence in,  and  a  liking  for,  that  branch  of  inquiry.  But  having, 
as  he  believes,  convinced  his  readers  that  price  economics  is  the 
ideal,  he  suddenly  becomes  fearful  of  the  consequences,  and  draws 
back  with  cautious  protests.  He  says  that  we  are  not  to  confine 
our  theorizing  to  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  life ;  it  is  but  one  of 
two  objective  processes,  the  other  being  the  making  of  goods; 
these  processes  serve  to  yield  both  satisfaction  to  the  individual 
and  material  welfare  to  the  community.  "Now  our  interest  in 
economics  centers  in  its  bearing  upon  social  welfare  in  the  present 
and  the  proximate  future."  Were  we  not  told  that  money  "is 
the  center  around  which  economic  science  clusters.?"  Was  that 
mere  jesting. ''  No,  not  exactly,  for,  after  another  paragraph  filled 
with  expressions  of  hopes  of  large  results  from  a  future  "insti- 
tutional theory"  of  money,  Mitchell  reaffirms  his  thesis  as  to  price 
economics,  and  concludes  with  assertions  that  making  it  the  center 
of  economic  study  will  clarify  economic  theory,  make  it  more 
useful,  more  realistic,  more  interesting,  more  profound. 

III.  The  neo-classicists. 

As  another  group  of  witnesses  for  the  tendency  to  make  price 
the  center  of  economic  study  Mitchell  cites  the  neo-classical  econo- 
mists, but  discusses  only  one  representative,  Alfred  Marshall. 
Mitchell  fails  to  see  the  duality  we  have  observed  in  Marshall, 
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and  praises  his  price  economics  because  "money  clarifies  obscure 
relations,"  and  "simplifies  economic  thinking  both  for  the  man  in 
the  street  and  for  the  economist  in  the  study."^'^  Mitchell  has 
overlooked  both  Marshall's  praise  of  welfare  as  the  center  of  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  his  admissions  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses 
in  price  economics. 

Every  other  economist  properly  to  be  included  among  the  neo- 
classicists  would  be  an  even  more  refractory  witness  to  Mitchell's 
contention,  betraying  little  trend  away  from  Mill's  general  atti- 
tude toward  price.  All  share  with  Marshall  more  fully  his  wel- 
fare than  his  mathematical  price  tendencies.  Take,  for  example, 
Taussig.  He,  like  Marshall,  shows  conflicting  tendencies,  but  does 
much  straighter  thinking.  Taussig  concedes  that  "in  the  final 
analysis,  the  income  of  an  individual  or  of  a  community  consists 
of  a  sum  of  utilities  [meaning,  by  that,  "ps3'chic  income,"  a  term 
which  he  uses  in  this  connection]  steadily  accruing  from  its  store 
of  economic  goods. ""^  But,  though  this  is  the  really  important 
thing,  he  sees  that  it  is  not  expressible  in  statistical  form,  and 
therefore  rejects  the  attempt  to  ascertain  or  consider  it,  thinking 
it  "best  to  content  ourselves  with  a  statement,  and  an  attempt  at 
measurement  in  terms  not  of  utility  but  of  money  income  or  of 
real  income."  What  follows  shows  that  he  would  take  money  as 
the  standard  only  when  prices  are  unchanged  and  only  because  it 
fairly  reflects  "real  income"  of  "consumable  commodities,"  which 
he  evidently  thinks  is  a  much  more  accurate  evidence  of  "ma- 
terial welfare"  than  are  money  prices.  This  "real  income"  can, 
he  shows,  be  in  part  measured  directly ;  and  monetary  statistics 
are  of  significance  only  because  with  "sufficient  accuracy"  they 
help  to  measure  these  things.  Later^^  in  considering  changes  in 
the  level  of  prices  he  warns  against  misunderstanding  of  the  true 
significance  of  money,  for  "prosperity  depends  on  the  abundance 
of  things  exchanged,  not  on  that  of  the  counters  used  in  effecting 
the  exchanges."  These  and  other  more  or  less  conflicting  echoes 
of  expressions  both  from  Mill  and  from  Marshall  indicate  that 
Taussig  at  least  would  prefer  to  be  a  welfare  economist,  but  turns 
as  necessary  second  choice  to  real  income,  and  only  in  the  third 
place  cautiously  turns  to  money  prices  to  find  a  numerical  ex- 
pression  of  economic   quantities.      Taussig,  who   is   more   repre- 

27  0/).  cit.,  p.  153. 

28  Taussig,  Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  I,  p.  134. 

29  Op.  cit.,  p.  234., 
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sentative  of  American  neo-classical  economists  than  is  A.  Mar- 
shall, surely  cannot  be  cited  as  proof  of  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  making  price  "the  center  around  which  economics  clusters." 

In  his  masterly  review  of  the  newer  economic  theory  in  the 
United  States,^"  Professor  Joseph  Schumpeter  thought  he  could 
distinguish  four  groups:  "Clark  and  his  tendency  (Columbia 
group),  Taussig  and  some  others  (Harvard  group).  Patten  and 
his  pupils  (Wharton  School  group),  Ely  and  his  circle  (Wiscon- 
sin group) — somewhat  thus  it  looks  to  the  outsider."  This  classi- 
fication, of  course,  overlooks  many  important  differences ;  it  classes 
with  the  Columbia  group  men  identified  with  Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell  and  other  universities ;  it  classes  with  the  Harvard  group 
men  at  other  universities,  especiaUy  Chicago;  yet  the  generaliza- 
tion is  in  many  ways  striking  and  significant.  It  may  serve  to 
show  in  broad  outlines  the  futility  of  the  claim  that  American 
economists  have  been  tending  away  from  a  welfare  and  toward  a 
price  economics. 

Of  these  four,  the  Taussig-Harvard  group  is  the  most  con- 
servative in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  nearest  to  the  thought  of  J.  S. 
Mill.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  J.  L.  Laughlin  and  a  few  of  his 
pupils  at  Chicago  (notably  W.  C.  Mitchell  and  H.  J.  Davenport), 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  group  any  evidence  of  a  ten- 
dency toward  price  economics  rather  than  away  from  it.  Cer- 
tainly Carver,  Ripley,  Kinley,  Gray,  Field,  Leon  P.  Marshall, 
Hoxie,  Hamilton,  Stewart  (to  name  only  a  few),  with  their 
broader  social  sympathies  or  their  recently  developed  interest  in 
institutional  history,  would  not  serve  as  witnesses  for  such  a  claim. 

The  Ely-Wisconsin  group — merely  to  mention  it,  is  to  call  to 
mind  the  pioneer  and  lifelong  work  of  Professor  Ely  in  developing 
the  social  welfare  conception  of  economic  problems  in  America. ^^ 
His  pupils  or  colleagues  include  Dewey,  Commons,  Barnett,  B.  H. 
Meyer,  T.  S.  Adams,  Bullock,  Ross,  Haney,  H.  C.  Taylor.  The 
"Wisconsin  idea"  in  economics  was  father  to  the  "Wisconsin 
idea"  in  general  university  policy,  and  it  animates  students  in 
every  quarter  of  this  land.  The  scholarly  paper  on  "The  Social 
Point  of  View  in  EconomioB,"  by  a  well  known  member  of  this 
gi'oup,^-  may  fairly  be  taken  as  representative  in  its  strong  con- 

zojahrbuch  fiir  Oesetzgehung,  etc.,  1910,  vol.  34,  pp.  913-963. 

31  See  H.  W.  Farnam,  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Beziehungen  in  der   Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre,  pp.  29-30. 

32  Lewis  H.  Haney,  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  29  (Nov.,  1913; 
Feb.,  191'4),  pp.  115-139,  292-321. 
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demnation  of  a  competitive  individual  price  economics.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  welfare  economics  of  Richard  T.  Ely  to  the 
price  economics  of  J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 

The  Patten  group  was,  in  its  origin  and  early  growth,  closely 
akin  to  the  Ely  group.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  besides  Patten 
himself,  the  names  of  Devine,  Lindsay,  and  Scager,  to  suggest  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  economic  studies  in  America,  the  strong 
social  tendencies  of  this  group  and  its  remoteness  from  any  mere 
price  economics. 

In  matters  of  economic  analysis  and  the  general  theory  of  dis- 
tribution, the  Ely  and  the  Patten  groups  (as  judged  today)  prob- 
ably must  be  counted  as  neo-classic ;  less  so  than  the  Harvard 
group,  yet  more  so  than  in  their  earlier  creative  period  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be.  But  both  have  been  much  more  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  historical  school,  have  been  more  responsive 
to  the  Austrian  and  other  impulses  from  the  psychological  school, 
and  are  more  inspired  with  ethical  and  social  ideals. 

IV.  The  American  psychological  school. 

The  position  of  the  Clarkian  group  may  be  indicated  sufficiently 
for  our  present  purpose  by  returning  here  to  Mitchell's  attempted 
proof  that  the  American  psychological  school  has  "brought  money 
back  into  the  very  center  of  economics."  In  this  fact  as  Mitchell 
sees  it,  is  found  the  essential  accomplishment  of  that  group ;  and 
for  this  Mitchell  has  words  of  praise  qualified  only  by  regret  that 
"these  writers  have  not  emphasized  the  monographic  character  of 
their  work"^^  and  that  most  of  them  have  stubbornly  refused  to 
admit  that  this  was  their  intention  or  is  their  understanding  of 
their  results.  There  is  an  absurd  element  in  the  situation,  in  that 
some  of  us  have  repeatedly  disavowed  the  opinions  which  Mitchell 
compliments.  We  would  gladly  believe  his  words  that  we  have 
"rendered  a  notable  service"  and  have  helped  to  clarify  the  "un- 
derstanding of  economic  processes."  But  truth  compels  us  at 
least  to  modify  his  interpretation  of  the  performance  and  to 
deny  that  we  have  done  this  by  developing  an  uncompromising 
price  economics. 

We  need  not  tarry  to  define  the  title  "American  psychological 
school";  Mitchell  considers  as  representative  of  it  but  three 
writers,  Davenport,  Fisher,   and   Fetter,   and  we   may  limit   our 

33  Op.  cit.,  p.  147. 
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consideration  to  the  names  he  has  chosen.  Whatever  may  be  the 
agreement  in  the  views  of  these  three  (and  seen  from  the  ortho- 
dox or  neo-classical  standpoint,  this  must  appear  to  be  very  con- 
siderable— more  perhaps,  in  what  they  reject  of  the  older  doctrine 
than  in  their  own  positive  doctrines)  there  are  marked  divergences. 
In  the  case  of  Davenport  these  go  so  far  as  to  justify  his  own 
denial  of  membership  in  the  psj'chological  school  ("I  declare  that 
I  do  not  so  belong").^*  While  Davenport  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
those  who  have  modified  and  have  aided  to  modify  in  essential  re- 
spects some  of  the  Ricardian  concepts,^^  it  is  precisely  in  respect 
to  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  newer  doctrine  that  he  has  re- 
mained most  Ricardian. 

I  dissent  therefore,  as  did  Davenport,  from  Mitchell's  dictum 
that  Davenport's  acceptance  of  the  "private  and  acquisitive  point 
of  view"  and  his  definition  of  economics  as  "the  science  that  treats 
phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  price"  is  "the  logical  outcome" 
of  the  psychological  doctrine  of  value.  Rather  it  probably  is 
evidence  of  the  continuing  influence  of  earlier  Ricardian  training, 
readjusted  under  the  influence  of  Veblen  who,  irresponsibly,  de- 
lights in  a  jeu  d'esprit  that  reduces  to  absurdity  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  liberal  as  contrasted  with  socialistic  economics. 

In  considering  how  far  Fisher  is  evidence  that  the  psychologi- 
cal school  has  brought  money  back  into  the  very  center  of  eco- 
nomics, let  us  refer,  as  does  Mitchell,  to  an  earlier  statement  by 
Professor  J.  R.  Commons,  in  part  to  the  same  efl'ect.^"  Linking 
the  name  of  J.  B.  Clark  (rather  than,  as  does  Mitchell,  that  of 
Davenport)  with  that  of  Fisher  and  myself.  Commons  says: 
"Scarcely  a  greater  service  could  have  been  performed  than  that 
of  working  out  to  logical  exactness  the  tenets  of  such  a  philos- 
ophy [^i.e.,  that  of  business  capitalization  of  incomes].  It  enables 
us  to  distinguish  the  true  nature  of  political  economy.  .  .  .  The 
work  of  Clark,  Fetter,  and  Fisher,  is  admirable  and  indispensable, 
not  only  in  its  own  sphere  of  business  economics  but  also  as  a 
contrast  to  the  sphere  of  political  economics."  With  these  wordo 
of  praise  is  mingled  a  suggestion  that  the  happy  result  was  unin- 
tended and  even  unrecognized.     Commons'  attitude  diff"ers  marked- 

34  In  the  discussion  of  Mitcliell's  paper,  idem,  p.  163. 

35  See  my  critical  study,  "Davenport's  Competitive  Economics,"  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  vol.  XXII    (June,  19r4),  p.  550. 

36  "Political  Economy  and  Business  Economy;  Comments  on  Fisher's  Capi- 
tal and  Income,"  Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  vol.  XXII   (Nov.,  1907),  p.  120. 
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ly  from  that  of  Mitchell,  in  that  Commons  deems  that  price  eco- 
nomics is  of  limited  scope  and  that  price  ought  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  center  of  economic  inquiry.  His  admirable  statement  of 
this  work  of  the  newer  school  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

Old-fashioned  economists  had  the  idea  tliat  wealth  consisted  of 
material  things  used  to  promote  the  welfare  of  human  beings. 
They  got  confused  in  their  idea  of  capital,  which  in  some  way  they 
thought  ought  to  be  wealth  used  to  get  profit.  New-fashioned 
economists  saw  that  the  confusion  sprang  from  the  idea  of  value, 
and  they  have  worked  out  a  clear  distinction  between  the  wealth 
which  is  the  object  of  use,  and  capital,  which  they  show  has  al- 
wa3^s  had  in  it  some  thought  of  the  value  and  ownership  of  wealth. 
It  was  thus  a  real  service  to  develop  the  new  capitalization  con- 
cept. The  identification  of  property  and  wealth  causes  no  con- 
fusion where  only  the  positive,  or  inclusive,  side  of  property  is 
involved.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  right  to  keep  service 
from  being  performed — property  in  its  exclusive  or  prohibiti\e 
sense — may  be  capitalized  (and  examples  are  given  from  Fisher's 
writings). 

In  these  cases,  and  only  in  these  cases,  Commons  claims,  this 
sort  of  business  economy  fails  to  coincide  with  political  economy. 
With  his  opinion,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  agree  fully ;  but  I  would  go 
even  farther.  In  many  cases  other  than  those  he  mentions,  I  hold 
that  the  value,  or  property,  concept  of  capital  is  out  of  accord 
with  the  wealth  and  welfare  concepts. 

Commons'  examples  of  the  misuse  of  the  new  analysis  are  all 
chosen  from  Fisher's  writings.  It  is  significant  that  in  a  formal 
reply^^  Fisher  made  no  attempt  to  justify  or  explain  any  of  the 
particular  cases  indicated  by  Commons,  confining  himself  to  a 
general  disclaimer  of  concern  with  business  economics  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  welfare  economics.  Fisher's  paper  on  "Why  has  the 
Doctrine  of  Laissez-Faire  been  Abandoned?"  had  been  published 
a  year  before  Commons'  criticism.  That  paper,  though  not  men- 
tioning the  capitalization  process,  went  about  as  far  as  Com- 
mons does,  in  its  clear  recognition  of  the  conflict  of  individual 
valuations  with  social  welfare.  Not  long  afterward  Fisher  de- 
clared repeatedly^^  and  emphatically  that  "pecuniary  concepts  in 

37  "A  Reply  to  Critics,"  Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  May,  1909. 

38  "Capital   and   Interest,"   a  reply  to  Veblen,  Political  Science   Quarterly, 
vol.  XXIV,  p.  504  ff. 
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general"  are  "relatively  superficial."^®  "Least  of  all  can  we  get 
along  by  means  of  'pecuniary  concepts',"  which  fix  attention  "on 
the  money  surface  of  things. "*°  "Money  of  itself  has  no  force 
except  as  it  represents  other  things"  etc.*^  Despite  all  this  there 
is  some  color  of  truth  in  Mitchell's  statement  that  Fisher  in  his 
textbook  in  1912  gave  an  "uncompromising  pecuniary  version  of 
economic  behavior."'*"  It  is  true  that  Fisher  puts  the  accountancy 
aspects  rather  prominently  in  the  foreground.  We  may  regret 
to  find  certain  evidences  of  inconsistency  at  points.  But  no  critic, 
bent  upon  giving  due  weight  to  all  parts  of  the  evidence  and  not 
seeking  in  detached  expressions  and  incidents  evidence  for  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  can  find  in  Fisher  any  positive  proof  of  a  belief 
in  price  as  the  ideal  center  of  economics  as  a  whole.  Fisher's 
notable  recent  activities,  addresses,  and  writings  on  public  health 
and  in  connection  with  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
ought  of  themselves  to  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  such  idea, 
were  there  not  abundant  other  evidences.  Yet  no  one  could  chal- 
lenge Fisher's  great  distinction  in  the  field  where  price  economics 
is  legitimate,  but  kept  subservient  to  the  larger  ends  of  social 
welfare. 

May  I  refer  now  to  Mitchell's  interpretation  of  my  position.'' 
This  is  not  a  question  of  the  truth  or  error  of  my  opinion,  but 
one  of  what  the  opinion  is.  The  real  situation,  I  believe,  is  ex- 
plained by  Commons  above.  I  have  been  partly  concerned  in 
theory  with  bringing  into  clear  view  a  confusion  in  the  concepts 
of  price  and  of  capital  that  has  always  been  present  in  economics, 
and  partly  with  developing  thereafter  consistently  the  analysis  of 
price.  But  instead  of  viewing  this  latter  work  as  an  ultimate 
goal,  I  have  recognized  in  many  ways  its  intermediateness  and 
have  always  assigned  it  a  place  in  the  general  scheme  secondary 
to  that  of  welfare  economics.  The  evidence  of  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  abundant,  but  to  my  chagrin,  it  has  escaped  Mitchell's  at- 
tention. He  misses,  for  example,  the  full  import  of  the  change 
from  the  Ricardian  enterprisers'  cost  explanation  of  price  to  the 
modern  subjective,   valuation   conception  of  price   formation,  in 

39  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  506. 

^oidem,  p.  513, 

41/rfem,  p.  516. 

42  Mitchell  says  (op.  cit.,  p.  147)  that  he  gave  "a  more  uncompromising 
version  ,  .  ,  than  Professor  Fetter  had  done,"  Of  course  I  reject  the  im- 
plication in  the  comparison. 
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which  the  valuations  botli  of  buyers  and  of  sellers  are  considered. 
At  one  point,  to  be  sure,  jNIitchcll  concedes  that  a  theory  of  valu- 
ation adds  significance  to  the  price  analysis,  because  the  business 
man  is  not  "indifferent  to  the  grounds  of  choice"  as  is  the  pure 
theorist  (meaning  the  school  of  Pareto  and  Walras).  In  its  con- 
text this  implies  a  concession  of  a  minor  merit  to  the  psychological 
school,  but  merely  because  it  happens  at  this  point  to  serve  a  lit- 
tle better  the  purpose  of  the  business  man.  In  my  view  a  greater 
merit  is  that  it  aids  the  purpose  of  welfare  economics.  There  arc 
countless  acts  and  motives,  entering  into  price  formation,  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  economic  welfare  of  men,  but  which  are 
quite  lost  sight  of  or  arc  glossed  over  in  merely  pecuniary  calcu- 
lations. 

But  further,  although  Mitchell  sees  that  in  my  treatment  "the 
pecuniary  aspects  of  economic  life  .  .  .  are  not  permitted  to 
cover  the  whole  field,"  he  refers  as  evidence  of  this,  only  to  my 
"brief  discussion  of  the  social  aspects  of  value."*^  He  has  missed 
a  large  part  of  the  truth.  Again  and  again  in  many  connections 
in  my  treatment  are  shown  the  superficiality,  the  injustice,  the 
immorality  of  taking  pecuniary  prices  as  the  indices  of  social 
welfare.  Again  and  again  it  is  shown  also  that  the  individual's 
valuation,  which  helps  to  forai  a  price  and  in  turn  is  affected  by 
it,  is  often  opposed  not  only  to  the  best  social  ends,  but  even  to 
his  own  abiding  welfare.**  A  more  careful  examination  will  show 
that  I  stress  throughout  the  contrast  between  prices  and  the  uses 
of  goods,  between  private  acquisition  and  social  production,  be- 
tween value  and  "real"  utility.  To  give  a  complete  list  of  ref- 
erences would  almost  necessitate  making  an  index  of  the  contents 
of  the  two  volumes.*^ 

43  Op.  cit.,  p.  148. 

44  This  statement  applies  to  my  earlier  text  of  lOOl  and  even  more  fully 
to  the  two  later  volumes  of  1915  and  1916  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  has  been  completely  recast,  but  without  essential  change  as  to  the 
matter  here  under  consideration. 

45  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  statement  that  the 
difference  between  Davenport's  conception  of  price  economics  and  mine  is 
"important  only  from  the  terminological  viewpoint.  Both  treat  social  value, 
and  treat  it  apart  from  the  main  bodj'  of  their  theories;  one  calls  this  adden- 
dum economic  theory,  the  other  doesn't"  (^idem,  p.  148,  note).  First,  the 
question  is  not  that  of  defining  what  is  economic  theory,  but  of  defining  what 
is  economics.  Secondly,  my  contrast  of  social  aspects  of  value  (or  welfare 
considerations)  with  price  calculus  is  no  mere  addendum  but  is  a  fundamental 
feature  of  my  whole  treatment.     Thirdly,  Mitchell's  assertion  stretches  to  un- 
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V.  The  rightful  place  of  price  economics. 

We  look  in  vain  for  evidence  among  contemporary  American 
academic  economists  (with  the  exception  of  the  few  Laughlinites 
already  indicated)  of  a  definite  adherence  to  the  ideal  of  price 
economics.  But  in  business  circles  and  in  the  editorials  of  finan- 
cial journals  may  be  found  many  evidences  of  a  full  acceptance 
of  Mitchell's  view.  From  these  quarters  come  frequent  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  political  economy  (its  "immutable"  principles 
of  free  competition,  the  unchanging  law  of  supply  and  demand), 
but  always  such  appeals  assume  our  political  economy  to  be  that 
of  England  in  the  Ricardian  period,  which,  as  Bagehot  said,  with 
approval,  proceeded  as  if  man  were  "animated  only  by  motives 
of  business."  In  appealing  to  this  old  ideal  of  economics  on  be- 
half of  large  business,  in  defense  of  wealth  just  as  it  is,  and  of  all 
things  as  they  are,  the  world  of  business  ignores  the  fact  which 
the  Ricardian  economists  sometimes  plainly  saw,  namely,  that 
money  is  no  true  index  of  the  underlying  wealth,  motives,  and 
forces  making  for  individual  and  collective  welfare.  In  some  con- 
nections the  Ricardian  economists  recognized  the  superficiality  of 
a  merely  com.mercial  economics,  probably  in  part  because  of  their 
hostility  to  mercantilism  and  its  exaggeration  of  the  role  of 
money,  a  hostility  that  was  traditional  from  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith.'*^ 

It  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  all  business  men  in 

heard-of  lengths  that  much  abused  phrase  "mere  terminology."  That  phrase 
is  warranted  in  cases  either  where  two  diiferent  words  are  used  for  the  same 
idea  or  where  two  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  If,  as  in  this  case, 
the  difference  is  "merely  terminological"  when  two  different  terms  are  used 
for  two  different  ideas,  then  can  a  difference  ever  be  anything  but  termin- 
ological? Professor  Davenport  lays  down  as  basic  the  proposition  that  eco- 
nomics is  coextensive  with  the  price  concept.  With  what  contradiction  he  de- 
velops this  thought  and  into  what  difficulties  it  leads  him,  I  have  tried  to 
indicate  in  another  place  {Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  XXII,  p.  550).  That  is  not 
our  concern  here,  which  is  to  fix  the  point  that  while  Davenport's  conception 
of  the  scope  of  economics  limits  it  to  price,  mine  makes  it  include  also  valua- 
tion and  welfare.     No  casuistry  can  reduce  these  two  to  one. 

46  Mitchell  suggests  that  the  classical  economists'  suspicious  attitude  toward 
monetary  economics  was  due  to  their  hedonism;  "nothing  really  counted  in 
controlling  behavior  but  pleasures  and  pains"  (op.  cit.,  p.  142).  But  their 
crude  psychology  filled  small  space  in  their  discussions,  which  were  concerned 
mostly  with  commercial  transactions,  purchasing  power,  and  the  pecuniary 
calculus.  See  my  preceding  article,  American  Economic  Review,  vol.  X, 
p.  473,  sec.  2. 
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America  today  hold  to  the  strict  creed  of  commercial  economics. 
Many  of  the  greater  industrial  and  financial  leaders  have  of  late 
in  tlicir  utterances  on  questions  of  banking  and  railroad  policy, 
labor  relations,  and  other  problems,  implied  to  a  notable  degree  an 
acceptance  of  public  welfare  as  the  ideal  and  aim  of  business. 
Great  numbers  of  employers  have  come  to  feel  that  every  industry, 
including  their  own,  must  be  judged  by  its  contribution  to  a  better 
America,  shown  not  merely  in  material  production  or  in  financial 
success  but  in  the  attractiveness  of  their  own  communities,  in  the 
homes  and  contented  lives  of  their  workmen,  and  in  the  effects 
upon  the  consumers.  In  very  few  cases  is  the  belief  of  these  em- 
ployers to  be  classed  as  socialistic  in  any  radical  sense,  though 
their  views  have  been  greatly  socialized  as  compared  with  those  of 
their  predecessors.  Many  business  men  hold  unconsciously,  some 
avowedly,  a  creed  of  welfare  economics  in  reference  to  most  public 
questions,  even  though  they  may  not  always  apply  it  in  their  own 
business. 

The  real  economist  needs  surely  to  study  and  to  know  business 
conditions,  needs  for  many  purposes  to  be  able  to  report  and  in- 
terpret the  views  as  wxll  as  the  facts  of  the  business  world.  He 
ought,  however,  to  give  a  broader  and  deeper  interpretation  of 
those  views  and  facts  than  the  business  man  needs  to  give  for  his 
individual  ends  or  for  corporate  profits.  He  ought  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  relationships  of  price,  as  a  problem  of  logic 
and  philosophy,  and  trace  much  further  the  indirect  workings  of 
the  price  motives.  And,  above  all,  he  must  bear  always  in  mind 
the  larger  purpo'se,  must  keep  the  larger  outlook  of  a  social 
scientist. 

Price  economics  has  its  rightful  and  important  place,  though  it 
is  not  at  the  center  of  economic  interest  in  the  larger  and  fuller 
sense,  but  near  the  periphery.  At  all  times  there  are  calling  for 
the  highest  expert  treatment,  important  problems  that  may  be 
expressed  in  mathematical  or  in  monetary  terms,  and  that  may  be 
for  a  time  studied  separately,  apart  from  the  complexities  of  in- 
dividual valuation  and  welfare  considerations ;  such  are  monetary 
systems,  problems  of  banking,  trade  statistics  of  many  kinds, 
price  history,  price  fluctuations,  crises,  statistical  and  abstractly 
limited  studies  of  price  relationships.  Here  Mitchell,  Fisher, 
Kemmerer,  Sprague,  Laughlin,  Willis,  and  others  have  achieved 
notable  and  valuable  results.  In  times  of  great  price  changes  such 
as  the  present,  the  rightful  understanding  of  these  questions  is  of 
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peculiarly  great  importance  to  general  welfare;  but  always  these 
questions  should  be  studied  by  the  economist  with  the  ever  present 
consciousness  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  ultimate  values  in  a  real 
political  economy  but  is  only  measuring  certain  distorted  shadows 
of  individual,  or  of  commercial,  economy.  Even  individual  inter- 
ests cannot  safely  be  guided  by  a  price  economics ;  much  less  can 
community  interests. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope,  as  some  do,  that  the  conclusions  of 
trained  economists  viewing  the  industrial  world  from  a  point  apart 
should  in  respect  to  the  larger  problems  of  social  progress  be  in 
accord  with  those  of  "the  man  in  the  street."  By  the  very  fact 
that  one  is  a  welfare  economist  one  must  see  many  things  from 
a  different  angle  and  in  a  different  perspective  than  does  the  busi- 
ness man  as  such.  The  super-simplified  thinking  of  the  price 
economics  does  not  lead  to  valid  welfare  conclusions.  In  troublous 
times  any  welfare  economist,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  refuses  to 
permit  the  pecuniary  calculus  to  masquerade  as  social  policy,  may 
by  the  commercial  world  be  pronounced  ignorant  and  even  dan- 
gerous. But  it  is  a  true  economist's  function  to  see  things  sanely 
and  to  see  them  whole,  though  this  brings  him  to  conclusions 
often  out  of  accord  with  those  of  the  market  place  and  the  count- 
ing house,  where  price  economics  usually  has  full  sway. 

In  view  of  the  facts  we  have  reviewed,  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  more  superficially  commercial  a  problem  is,  the  more 
fitting  is  a  mere  price  explanation,  but  the  more  obscure  the  rela- 
tions of  human  motives  and  needs,  the  more  futile  it  becomes. 
Price  economics  applied  to  life  does,  as  its  champions  claim, 
simplify  economic  thinking,  but  it  does  so  by  leaving  out  much 
(often  all)  that  is  of  real  importance  to  the  individual  life  and 
to  the  social  welfare.  In  view  of  the  admitted  difficulties  must  we 
not  characterize  price  economics  as  a  fool's  paradise?  Ought  we 
to  assume,  just  because  it  is  "convenient"  to  do  so,  that  money 
measures  human  motives  on  a  large  scale,  when  it  does  not?  To 
do  so  merely  gives  an  illusory  appearance  of  finality  and  mathe- 
matical exactness,  to  conclusions  without  application  to  the  great- 
est issues  of  human  life. 

The  writer  is  regretful]}^  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
article  treating  contemporary  opinion  on  this  subject  stops  far 
short  of  developing  in  due  proportion  all  the  topics  suggested  in 
the  preceding  article  on  the  origin  and  history  of  price  economics. 
Six  diiferent  groups  protesting  against,  or  dissenting  from,  price 
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economics  were  there  indicated.  Five  of  tlicse  are  not  further 
described  in  this  article:  humanitarian  reformers,  secular  moral- 
ists, Christian  socialists,  organized  laborers,  and  radical  com- 
munists. Yet  all  of  these  liave  their  twentieth  century  successors ; 
their  sympathies  and  beliefs  have  penetrated  and  affected  almost 
all  elements  of  our  citizenship.  To  describe  these  effects  ade- 
quately would  be  to  write  the  recent  history  of  liberal  thought  in 
the  field  of  industrial  and  social  action.  Such  a  treatise  would 
transcend  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article.  We  have  had  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  examination  of  contemporary  opinion  on 
price  economics  as  found  among  the  successors  of  the  group  last 
named  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  liberal,  middle-class  economists. 
At  most  we  may  hope  to  assist  toward  riglitly  interpreting  opin- 
ion in  this  field  and  toward  formulating  the  judgments  of  econo- 
mists regarding  the  true  center  and  proper  function  of  political 
economy. 

Our  question  has  not  been  whether  economics  is  a  science  or  an 
art.  Granted  that  it  has  its  science  aspect  and  its  art  aspect,  the 
one  having  to  do  with  explanation,  the  other  with  the  application 
of  ideas  to  practical  affairs ;  the  question  is,  in  economics  as  a 
science  what  are  we  seeking  to  explain?  In  price  economics  as  a 
goal,  it  is  prices,  exchanges,  commercial  statistics,  and  financial 
operations.  In  welfare  economics  it  is  the  relation  of  men  to  their 
environment,  social  and  physical,  consisting  of  the  objects  of  their 
choice,  as  affecting  their  sustenance,  their  happiness,  and  their 
welfare.  The  best  in  price  economics,  modestly  interpreted,  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  means  to  the  end  found  in  welfare  economics. 
Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  which  is  the  part  of  a  real  eco- 
nomics, and  which  is,  and  should  be,  the  ideal  of  the  little  band  of 
professionally  trained  economists  in  America  today?  If  they 
and  men  of  their  kind  and  their  training  cannot  succeed  in  guid- 
ing the  energies,  the  aspirations,  and  the  surplus  material  re- 
sources of  our  nation  toward  ends  that  meet  the  needs  of  human 
nature,  civilization  will  fall  between  the  commercial  economists  on 
the  right,  and  the  revolutionaries  on  the  left,  both  groups,  in  their 
ways,  alike  inimical  to  constructive  and  humane  welfare  economics. 

Frank  A.  Fetter. 

Princeton  University. 


CIRCULATING  CREDIT:    ITS  NATURE  AND  RELATION 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Despite  the  fact  that  bank  notes  or  deposits  are  used  in  the 
daily  business  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  there  still  re- 
main numerous  misconceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  these 
media  of  exchange.  Furthermore,  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that 
few  indeed,  not  only  of  the  users  but  also  of  the  bankers  who  issue 
the  obligations,  have  any  clear  idea  of  just  what  effects  upon  the 
public  such  issues  produce.  According  to  the  writer's  observa- 
tion, textbooks  on  economics  rarely  touch  upon  this  last  and  most 
important  phase  of  the  problem.  It  therefore  appears  to  be 
worth  while  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  fundamental  principles 
connected  with  bank  credit. 

Bank  credit  is  used  mainly  for  business  purposes.  Some  loans 
from  banks  are  obtained  in  order  to  purchase  consumption  goods, 
but  loans  for  this  purpose  form  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  total 
that  they  scarcely  need  consideration  here.  The  bulk  of  credit 
loaned,  not  only  by  banks,  but  by  other  lenders  as  well,  is  nowa- 
days borrowed  for  purposes  of  investment  or  for  use  in  under- 
takings for  profit  making. 

The  successful  entrepreneur  normally  desires  to  expand  his 
business  in  the  hope  of  securing  greater  profits.  Such  expansion 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  saving  or  borrowing,  and  either 
process  involves  sacrifice.  Saving  means  that  funds  must  be  re- 
tained in  the  business  which  might  be  used  to  satisfy  the  direct 
wants  of  either  the  individual  entrepreneur  or  the  stockholder,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Any  form  of  borrowing  is  costly,  and,  in  some 
enterprises,  such  charges  use  up  a  very  considerable  share  of  the 
receipts.  The  railroads,  for  example,  commonly  pay  out  more 
for  bond  interest  and  for  the  use  of  leased  equipment  than  their 
stockholders  receive  as  dividends.  A  problem  normally  impor- 
tant to  the  entrepreneur  is,  then,  that  of  reducing  rent  or  interest 
charges  to  a  minimum.  Could  these  be  abolished,  profits  would 
be  greatly  enlarged. 

Business  concerns  are  also  hampered  by  the  fact  that  loans  fall 
due  and  the  principal  must  then  be  paid.  Normally,  it  is  not 
difficult  simply  to  sell  a  new  set  of  notes  or  bonds,  paying  off  the 
old  debt  with  the  proceeds ;  but,  if  the  debt  falls  due  during  a 
period  of  financial  stringency,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  on  the  new  loan  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  an  extension  of  credit  at  any  price. 
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Governments  are  great  borrowers.  Like  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals, tliey  have  felt  the  burden  of  paying  interest  charges 
and  the  trouble  of  selling  new  bonds  to  obtain  money  with  which 
to  pay  off  old  issues.  The  two  inconveniences  long  ago  led  some 
skilful  statesmen  to  devise  a  method  of  escaping  them.  That 
method  was  the  issue  of  promises  to  pay  on  demand  round  sums 
in  coin,  promises  commonly  known  as  paper  money. 

At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that,  for  its  maker,  a  demand 
note  would  be  more  inconvenient  than  any  other  kind  of  obliga- 
tion, since  there  would  never  be  any  certainty  as  to  when  it  would 
have  to  be  met.  In  practice,  however,  circumstances  are  very 
different.  A  demand  note,  if  people  in  general  believe  it  will  be 
paid  on  demand,  has  the  peculiar  characteristic  that  it  is  con- 
sidered just  as  good  as  coin  itself,  and  few  care  to  take  the  trouble 
to  ask  for  its  payment,  to  convert  it  into  coin.  For  this  reason, 
such  notes  are  used  freely  for  the  purchase  of  goods  or  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  When  the  government  gives  its  note  to  a  citi- 
zen in  exchange  for  goods,  it  borrows  from  him  the  agreed  value 
placed  upon  the  goods,  promising,  in  return,  to  pay  him  coin 
whenever  he  desires  it.  Had  it  promised  to  pay  him  the  coin  at 
some  future  date,  as  by  giving  him  a  bond,  he  would  have  charged 
the  government  interest.  But  when  he  can  obtain  payment  at 
any  minute,  he  is  willing  to  loan  the  A^alue  of  his  goods  without 
interest,  for  he  expects  quickly  to  receive  in  exchange  other  goods 
which  he  desires  more  than  he  does  the  demand  note.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  does  not  collect  the  proceeds  of  the  note  from  the 
government  at  all,  but  passes  the  note  to  a  third  party  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  This  third  party  is  now  loaning  the  money 
value  of  his  goods  to  the  government,  although  he  probably  has 
no  expectation  of  collecting  from  the  government  but  expects,  in 
turn,  to  give  his  claim  to  someone  else  in  exchange  for  commodi- 
ties. Thus,  the  government  note  is  always  circulating  but  may 
remain  unpaid  for  years  at  a  time.  Even  if  paid,  it  may  be  im- 
mediately reissued.  The  United  States  government  has,  for  ex- 
ample, kept  in  circulation  since  Civil  War  days  $346,681,016  of 
notes  commonly  known  as  greenbacks,  having  thus  obtained  with- 
out charge  for  half  a  century  the  use  of  property  of  this  value. 
Had  bonds  been  issued  to  the  same  amount,  the  interest  charges 
would  by  this  time  have  amounted  to  over  $700,000,000. 

True,  there  has  been  some  expense  connected  with  keeping  these 
notes  in  circulation.     It  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  a  certain 
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gold  reserve  to  meet  any  demands  for  payments ;  and  it  may  in- 
cidentall}'  be  noted  here  that  the  maintenance  of  this  reserve  has 
reduced  somewhat  the  total  gold  in  circulation  or  available  for 
other  purposes.  As  the  old  notes  wear  out,  new  ones  must  be 
printed.  Nevertheless,  the  total  expense  has  been  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  seven  hundred  millions  saved  in  interest.  Further- 
more, the  notes  are  floated  with  none  of  the  trouble  connected  with 
the  sale  of  bond  issues.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  why  governmental 
fiscal  authorities  have  been  so  prone  to  issue  paper  money  upon 
almost  any  pretext. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  business  men  who  have  watched 
governments  borrow  in  this  delightfully  easy  and  inexpensive  man- 
ner have  sought  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  imitating  the  process. 
The  prerequisite  to  success  in  this  line  is  the  securing  of  implicit 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  general  that  the  notes  will 
really  be  paid  on  demand.  Such  confidence  is  best  established  by 
actually  making  such  payments  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
For  several  centuries  now  the  issuance  of  circulating  notes  has 
been  an  accepted  function  of  a  particular  class  of  concerns,  the 
banks.  The  United  States  government  guards  the  safety  of  na- 
tional bank  notes  so  carefully  that  such  notes,  being  printed  on 
the  conventional  type  of  paper  used  for  government  notes,  are 
accepted  by  the  average  American  citizen  without  the  least  ques- 
tion, the  recipient  not  even  observing  whether  they  are  bank  notes 
or  government  issues.  Such  unquestioning  acceptance  was,  how- 
ever, not  formerly  accorded  to  bank  notes  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  the  early  history  of  the  nation  when  "wildcat"  banks 
were  plentiful,  bank  notes  were  carefully  scrutinized  and  were 
valued  highly  only  when  bearing  the  name  of  a  bank  that  had  the 
reputation  of  paying  promptly.  It  was  only  after  state  bank 
notes  were  taxed  out  of  existence  and  the  national  government  had 
virtually  guaranteed  the  national  bank  notes,  that  bank  notes 
became  a  generally  accepted  part  of  our  monetary  supply.  Since 
bank  notes  can  thus  without  question  be  used  to  obtain  a  loan 
free  of  any  interest  charge,  bankers  are  naturally  tempted  to 
issue  them  in  immense  quantities.  The  restrictions  placed  by  the 
federal  government  upon  their  issue  are,  however,  so  onerous  that 
there  is  little  profit  to  the  bank  issuing  them.  As  a  result,  they 
form  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  circulating  credit  issued  by  the 
banks  of  the  country.  The  far  commoner  form  of  circulating 
credit  is  the  simple  bank  deposit. 
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To  the  average  citizen  bank  deposits  seem  entirely  different 
from  bank  notes,  but  in  fact  they  are  very  similar.  Both  are 
promises  to  pay  money  on  demand.  Both  may  be  used  either  to 
pay  debts  or  to  make  purchases.  The  bank  notes  circulate  more 
freely  and,  under  our  laws,  arc  more  adequately  secured.  The 
deposits  are  not  so  easily  stolen  from  their  owner.  Were  the 
banks  to  issue  to  depositors  certificates  of  deposit  in  various  de- 
nominations, these  certificates  being  non-interest-bearing  and 
pa3'able  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  the  only  difference  between  such 
certificates  and  bank  notes  would  be  the  greater  reserve  which  the 
United  States  law  requires  to  be  kept  for  the  redemption  of  the 
latter.  Such  a  difference  is  manifestly  characteristic  only  of  a 
particular  time  and  place.  In  general,  the  differences  between 
bank  notes  and  deposits  are  very  slight.  In  the  United  States, 
deposits  are  loaned  just  as  freely  as  bank  notes.  Commodities 
may  be  purchased  almost  as  readily  with  deposits  as  with  bank 
notes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bank  deposits  are  the  principal  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  United  States,  nearly  all  important  pur- 
chases being  made  through  their  use. 

Since  bank  notes  and  a  large  proportion  of  bank  deposits  are 
not  interest  bearing,  and  since  they  may  be  readily  exchanged 
for  commodities,  a  business  concern  which  could  issue  as  many  of 
these  as  it  liked  would  solve  the  troublesome  problem  of  reducing 
the  constant  expense  connected  with  obtaining  additional  equip- 
ment. The  notes  and  deposits  of  an  ordinary  firm  do  not,  how- 
ever, circulate  freely.  People  associate  the  desired  promptness  of 
payment  only  with  banks ;  hence,  the  conceni  intending  to  get  a 
loan  free  of  interest  can  best  do  so  by  organizing  a  bank.  In 
the  past,  private  banking  has  often  been  permitted.  About  all 
that  has  been  necessary  in  some  states  has  been  the  printing  of  a 
few  letterheads,  the  painting  of  a  sign,  and  the  installation  of  a 
teller's  window,  to  have  a  full  fledged  private  bank.  The  immi- 
grant banks  in  some  of  our  great  cities  are  examples  of  this  type 
which  have  sun'ived  beyond  their  day.  In  such  private  banks, 
depositors  turn  over  their  money,  are  given  deposit  receipts,  and 
the  money  is  used  in  the  business  of  the  proprietor,  a  free  loan 
thus  being  obtained.  Checks  on  such  a  bank,  however,  are  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  freely,  hence  the  use  of  this  ultra  simple  sys- 
tem has  distinct  limitations. 

IModern  banking  laws  have  tended  to  abolish  such  types  of 
private  banks.     In  most  states,  at  present,  banking  can  be  con- 
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ducted  by  duly  authorized  corporations  only,  and  rigid  inspection 
is  the  rule.  As  a  result,  the  modern  firm  desiring  to  profit  by  the 
use  of  circulating  credit  must  normally  resort  to  devices  less  crude 
than  the  installation  of  private  banks  of  the  variety  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  they  have 
eschewed  banking  as  a  method  of  obtaining  free  credit.  Nowa- 
days, the  usual  plan  is  to  organize  a  subsidiary  banking  corpora- 
tion designed  primarily  to  furnish  loans  to  the  organizers.  Farm- 
ers' banks,  department  store  banks,  and  the  great  bank  connected 
with  the  Standard  Oil  interests  are  all  examples  of  this  type.  The 
entrepreneur  gives  his  note  to  the  bank  in  exchange  for  a  deposit. 
He  checks  on  the  deposit  to  purchase  the  equipment  desired.  The 
interest  which  he  pays  to  the  bank  comes  back  to  him  as  divi- 
dends from  the  bank,  since  he  is  the  owner.  Practically,  he  has 
expanded  his  business  without  any  real  outlay  for  interest.  He 
has,  in  a  small  way,  imitated  the  achievements  of  the  government 
in  substituting  circulating  for  ordinary  credit  and  has  thereby 
likewise  obtained  the  use  of  valuable  property  at  a  cost  far  below 
the  normal  interest  charge  for  a  loan  of  equal  value. 

The  majority  of  business  men  are  either  not  wise  enough  or  not 
so  situated  that  they  can  employ  this  clever  device  of  circulating 
credit  to  reduce  their  charges  for  loans.  The  utilization  of  this 
plan  of  getting  something  for  nothing  has,  therefore,  largely  been 
taken  over  by  a  specialized  class,  the  bankers.  And  banks,  as  a 
whole,  do  secure  an  enormous  tribute  from  the  public.  The  right 
to  loan  and  reloan  a  million  dollars  for  an  endless  period  is  prac- 
tically^ equivalent  to  the  ownership  of  a  million  dollars.  True, 
such  a  right  is  not  obtained  free.  The  bank  has  heavy  expense 
for  personnel.  Custom  demands  that  it  provide  an  elaborate 
building  in  which  to  transact  its  business.  It  must  keep  up  legal 
or  necessary  reserves,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  ordinarily 
pay  interest  to  certain  persons  who  bring  it  cash  or  claims  there- 
for to  place  on  deposit.  None  of  these  charges  is  burdensome  if 
the  bank  does  a  large  business.  The  interest  it  pays  for  deposits 
is  less  of  a  drain  than  at  first  might  be  thought,  for  much  cash  is 
obtained  from  deposits  on  small  checking  accounts  and  these  ac- 
counts usually  draw  no  interest.  Besides,  one  dollar  of  actual 
cash  is  an  ample  reserve  upon  which  to  base  four  to  eight  dollars 
of  loans. 

On  the  whole,  however,  banks  probably  are  little  more  profitable 
than   concerns   of   a   different   nature.      This    fact  by   no  means 
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proves  that  thcj  do  not  receive  great  quantities  of  income  from 
the  public  for  which  they  pay  nothing  directly.  It  only  shows 
that  such  institutions  multiply  until  the  share  of  free  income  go- 
ing to  each  is  no  longer  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses and  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  a  somewhat  parallel  case. 
Suppose  the  Treasury  Department  were  to  announce  that,  each 
day,  one  million  dollars  in  gold  would  be  tossed  into  the  street 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Treasury  Building.  To  provide  this 
gold  would  obviously  be  a  drain  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation. 
The  recipients  would  evidently  not  earn  it  but  would  receive  it  as 
a  free  gift.  But  would  this  imply  that  picking  up  gold  eagles 
around  the  Treasury  Building  would  be  a  lucrative  occupation.'' 
Far  from  it.  Such  vast  crowds  would  gather  that  one's  chance 
of  getting  a  gold  piece  would  become  slight.  He  would  need  to 
be  a  strong  man  who  could  pick  up  enough  gold  in  that  way  to 
pay  his  living  expenses   in  Washington. 

In  an  exactly  similar  fashion,  the,  banks  multiply,  divide  up 
custom,  and  frequently  reduce  interest  rates  until  most  of  them 
receive  only  a  small  profit  above  operating  expenses,  though 
doubtless  a  few  of  the  strong  ones  reap  enormous  rewards. 

Even  though  banking  may  be  no  more  profitable  than  other 
businesses,  the  fact  still  remains  that  banks  receive  their  income 
from  what  virtually  amounts  to  a  public  endowment.  Few,  how- 
ever, would  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  an  efficient  banking 
system  is  not  an  institution  well  worthy  of  such  an  endowment. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  present-day  trade  and  commerce  with- 
out banks.  The  convenience  which  the}'  furnish  as  places  where 
money  may  be  exchanged  for  any  kind  or  denomination  desired, 
where  transfers  of  credit  to  other  places  may  be  arranged,  where 
funds  may  be  left  for  safe  keeping,  and  where  short-term  loans 
may  be  readily  negotiated,  is  felt  by  almost  every  one.  Banks 
constitute  one  of  the  pillars  of  modern  business. 

While,  however,  banks  with  their  system  of  deposits  and  circu- 
lating credit  must  be  regarded  as  prime  necessities,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  more  banks  and  the  more  deposits  the  better  for 
the  public  in  general.  It  is  not  clear  that  fifty  banks  in  the  busi- 
ness district  of  a  city  always  serve  the  public  better  than  five. 
It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  a  doubling  of  loans  and  deposits 
means  a  doubling,  or,  in  fact,  any  increase  whatever,  of  national 
prosperity.     When  the  bank  loans  of  the  nation  are  increased  by 
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a  billion  dollars,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  some  one  has 
virtually  contributed  to  the  banks  a  billion  dollars,  less  collection 
charges.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  from  1913  to  1918  population  increased  8  per  cent.  What 
happened  to  banking  operations  during  the  same  period?  From 
the  same  source,  we  learn  that  individual  deposits  in  banks 
amounted  to  17  billions  in  1913  and  28  billions  of  dollars  in  1918, 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent.  Loans  increased  in  virtually  the  same 
proportion.  The  banks,  then,  were  nominally  richer  at  the  end  of 
this  five-year  period  by  some  11  billions  of  dollars.  Who  con- 
tributed this  enormous  fund.''  What  was  the  effect  upon  the 
public  ? 

If  other  things  are  unchanged,  prices  tend  to  vary  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium.  Suppose  that  in  the 
United  States  this  should  total  10  billions  of  dollars,  including 
both  money  and  deposits.  Suppose  also  that  the  private  debts 
of  the  country  amounted  to  100  billions  of  dollars.  If,  then,  the 
banks  expand  their  notes  and  deposits  by  one  billion  dollars,  prices 
will  rise  10  per  cent.  This  rise  will  reduce  the  value  of  the  obli- 
gations of  debtors  to  creditors  by  10  billions  of  dollars,  the  gain 
of  the  debtors  being  exactly  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  debtors. 
Emplo3'ers  will  delay  a  little  while  in  increasing  wages  and  a 
longer  time  in  raising  salaries.  This  delay  will  enable  the  em- 
ployers to  amass  billions  at  the  expense  of  the  employees.  Again, 
the  gains  of  the  employers  exactly  equal  the  losses  of  the  em- 
ployees. Owners  of  the  10  billions  of  dollars  of  money  and  bank 
deposits  will  find  that  their  holdings  have  declined  in  purchasing 
power  10  per  cent  or  one  billion  dollars;  and  this  is  the  exact 
amount  that  the  bank  deposits  increased.  Evidently,  then,  every 
expansion  of  bank  credit  is  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  money 
or  of  bank  deposits.  A  large  share  of  the  losses  of  the  depositors 
in  the  bank  will  be  offset  by  the  gains  of  the  borrowers  from  the 
bank.  As  the  price  level  rises,  they  will  need  to'  sell  a  lessened 
quantity  of  goods  in  order  to  pay  off  their  loans.  As  bank  de- 
posits are  largely  created  through  borrowing,  the  depositors  and 
borrowers  are  very  frequently  the  same  persons,  and  the  gains  and 
losses  will  in  their  cases  be  cancelled.  Owners  of  actual  money 
and  depositors  who  are  not  borrowers  will,  however,  not  have  their 
losses  offset  in  this  manner.  The  diminution  in  their  ability  to 
buy  goods  will  be  real  and  not  merely  nominal. 

The  money  gains  of  the  banks  through  the  increases  in  deposits 
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arc  largely  offset  by  the  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money.  Since,  however,  the  bank  deposits  do  not  constitute  the 
entire  circulation  of  the  country,  and  since  the  price  level  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  circulation  and  not  to  deposits  only, 
it  follows  that,  if  the  supply  of  actual  money  remains  constant,  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  deposits  will  produce  an  increase  in  the 
price  level  of  something  less  than  10  per  cent.  Since  the  increase 
in  deposits  will  consist  primarily  not  of  more  accounts  but  simply 
of  more  dollars  per  account,  clerical  expenses  will  increase  but 
slightly  and  the  banks  will  make  a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal  gain 
from  the  policy  of  inflation ;  but,  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States  where  bank  deposits  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  circulating 
medium,  the  real  gain  will  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  increase  in 
deposits  as  measured  in  dollars  of  current  value.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  any  policy  which  makes  deposits  in  general 
multiply  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  banks  but  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  credits  of  those  depositors  who  are  not  borrowers 
but  who  have  placed  in  the  bank  actual  money  or  claims  therefor. 

Such  is  the  broad  view  of  the  situation.  Individual  banks  may 
either  gain  or  lose  during  a  period  of  deposit  expansion.  If  in- 
terest rates  remain  constant,  any  bank  that  fails  to  increase  its 
loans  as  rapidly  as  the  price  level  rises  undergoes  a  net  loss,  while 
any  bank  that  increases  the  amount  loaned  at  a  rate  more  rapid 
than  the  rise  of  prices  in  general  increases  its  profits  as  measured 
in  purchasing  power.  If  the  money  supply  remains  constant,  the 
price  rise  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  deposit  expansion,  hence  the 
banking  business  as  a  whole  will,  as  a  rule,  profit  by  an  inflation 
of  circulating  profit. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  founders  of  the  federal  reserve  system  that 
it  has  made  our  dollars  more  efficient ;  in  other  words,  that  each 
dollar  now  does  more  money  work  than  formerly.  Of  this  fact 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  the  ratio  of  cash  to  net  deposits  in  the  na- 
tional banks  declined  from  12.7  in  1913  to  3.5  in  1918,  and  the 
per  cent  of  reserves  to  deposits  diminished  from  24.29  in  1916  to 
10.65  in  1918.  These  figures  appear  thoroughly  to  support  the 
claim  just  mentioned.  Most  economists  seem  to  have  accepted 
without  protest  the  view  that  an  increase  in  dollar  efficiency  is  a 
good  thing  for  every  one.  At  one  time,  also,  no  one  doubted  that 
the  earth  was  flat;  but  when  the  facts  were  studied,  the  belief 
was  found  to  be  entirely  without  foundation.     What  is  the  eff*ect 
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of  an  increase  in  dollar  efficiency?  The  matter  may  be  worthy 
of  investigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  index  of  wholesale  prices  increased  from 
97  in  December,  1914,  to  about  247  in  3Iarch,  1919,  a  rise  of 
150  points.  Ketail  prices  have  increased  to  a  somewhat  less  extent 
on  account  of  the  delay  of  rents  and  a  few  other  customary  prices 
in  responding  fully  to  the  new  monetary  conditions.  A  moder- 
ate estimate  would  be  to  assume  that  dollars,  since  1914,  have 
lost  55  per  cent  of  their  purchasing  power  at  that  date.  The 
debts  owed  by  individuals  and  corporations  to  others  than  banks 
amounted  in  1914  to  not  less  than  30  billions  of  dollars.  The 
effect  of  the  currency  inflation,  which  has  consisted  principally 
of  increase  in  dollar  efficiency,  has  been  to  confiscate  some  16 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  property  of  the  creditors  (at  1914 
prices),  and  turn  it  over  to  the  debtors  as  a  gift.  Sundry  other 
billions  have  been  transferred  from  the  payrolls  to  the  bank  ac- 
counts of  employers ;  and  the  owners  in  1914  of  the  22  billions 
of  bank  deposits  and  money  have  found  their  ability  to  buy  goods 
reduced  by  over  one  half,  or  by  about  12  billions,  but  this  loss  is 
partly  cancelled  by  the  gains  of  the  borrowing  depositors.  A 
moderate  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of  the  property  which 
has  thus  been  transferred  without  any  value  given  in  return  is 
25  billions  of  dollars  at  the  1914  price  level  or  60  billions  at  the 
price  level  of  1920.  The  transfer  has  been  based  on  a  policy 
neither  more  nor  less  fair  and  equitable  than  would  be  the  seizure 
of  the  property  of  all  blue-eyed  persons  and  its  immediate  con- 
veyance to  those  inhabitants  possessing  brown  eyes,  or  the  rob- 
bery of  the  persons  whose  names  begin  with  the  last  half  of  the 
alphabet  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  initials  chance  to  be  in 
the  A  to  M  class. 

The  Federal  Reserve  act  was  enacted  chiefly  as  a  safeguard 
against  panics.  Even  its  ardent  supporters  hardly  contend  that 
it  will  entirely  prevent  the  periodical  readjustments  in  business 
known  as  depressions.  They  do,  however,  insist  that  it  renders  a 
money  panic  practically  impossible.  But,  granting  that  this 
contention  is  correct,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  new  system 
is  to  be  commended.  The  principal  evil  of  a  money  panic  is  that 
it  unjustly  transfers  much  wealth  from  one  person  to  another. 
It  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that  all  the  panics  in  the  history 
of  the  nation  have  together  caused  the  unwarranted  transfer  of 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  60  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
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goods  the  ownership  of  which  has  been  arbitrarily  sliifted  by  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  act  and  its  amendments.  It  is 
idle  to  contend  that  such  inflation  is  a  product  of  war  conditions, 
for  the  inflation  goes  on  apace  with  industry  back  in  its  normal 
grooves,  and  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  expansion  of 
circulating  credit  may  even  proceed  very  much  further  with  a 
continuation  and  extension  of  the  injustice  already  experienced. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  through  failure  to  appreciate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  credit  expansion  which  lurked  therein  and  the  damage 
that  might  be  wrought  in  that  way,  the  authors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  act  and  its  amendments  completely  failed  to  safeguard  the 
public  against  the  crying  evils  of  an  entirely  unnecessary  orgy 
of  inflation  and  that  the  effects  of  this  oversight  have  proved 
little  short  of  disastrous  to  millions  of  Americans. 

The  chief  present  limit  upon  the  loaning  capacity  of  member 
banks  lies  in  the  fact  that  would-be  borrowers  must  back  their  de- 
mands by  drawing  upon  the  available  supply  of  sound  security — 
a  supply  which  has  rather  definite  bounds.  The  law,  as  it  stands, 
places  no  restrictions  upon  the  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium  except  more  or  less  optional  requirements  that  certain 
resei-ves  are  to  be  kept  against  note  Issues  and  deposits.  Prac- 
tically, the  monetary  fate  of  the  country  rests  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  a  body  which  thus  far  has  been  entirely  unable  to 
resist  the  pleas  of  bankers  and  entrepreneurs  for  "easy  money." 
The  system,  as  established,  has  proved  to  be  merely  a  new  model 
producing  results  very  similar  to  those  yielded  by  its  numerous 
predecessors  of  the  past — the  cheap  money  devices  which  have  so 
often  dominated  the  financial  policies  of  nations  and  always  with 
most  untoward  results.  Had  Congress  wisely  refrained  from  re- 
ducing the  legal  reserve  requirements  of  member  banks,  had  it 
required  an  absolute  reserve  against  deposits  of  100  per  cent 
instead  of  a  tentative  reserve  of  35  per  cent,  and  had  it  fixed  a 
minimum  rediscount  rate  of  say  12  per  cent,  the  currency  would 
have  been  made  genuinely  elastic  instead  of  merely  expansible,, 
and  the  nation  would  have  been  spared  the  long  train  of  ills 
necessarily  attendant  upon  an  inflation  policy.  While  it  will  be 
impossible  to  repair  most  of  the  damage  already  wrought,  steps 
should  at  least  be  taken  to  transform  the  federal  reserve  system 
from  its  present  status  as  a  mechanism  for  inflation  into  that 
beneficent  regulator  of  credit  which  its  originators  sought  to 
establish,  thus  preventing  in  the  future  an  extension  or  repetition 
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of  the  policy  which  lias  upset  the  whole  financial  structure  of  the 
nation  and  has  changed  property  rights  from  realities  into  phan- 
toms. 

When  one  considers  the  furore  created  when  burglars  now  and 
then  succeed  in  appropriating  the  contents  of  a  single  safe,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  legal  filching  of  a  sum  amounting  to  thous- 
ands of  dollars  from  each  of  millions  of  families  has  been  accom- 
plished with  relatively  little  protest  against  the  inflation  process. 
This  is  partly  explicable  because  many  of  the  influential  people 
are  both  debtors  and  creditors  and  have  gained  on  one  account 
what  they  have  lost  on  the  other.  More  important  still,  though, 
is  the  fact  that  most  people  are  so  accustomed  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  dollars  that  they  absolutely  fail  to  comprehend  what  has 
really  happened.  They  complain  bitterly  enough  about  the  higher 
prices  of  the  things  they  buy,  but  ascribe  the  rise  to  every  im- 
aginable cause  except  the  real  one.  They  absolutely  fail,  also, 
to  realize  that  their  holdings  of  bonds  and  insurance  policies,  is- 
sued by  companies  that  are  still  sound  and  still  promise  payment 
of  the  same  number  of  dollars,  have  really  depreciated  over  one 
half  in  value.  Since,  for  this  class,  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  per- 
haps well  that  comprehension  is  not  thrust  upon  them. 

It  is,  however,  important  that  thinking  people,  and  especially 
our  statesmen  and  legislators,  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
every  measure  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  dollar  or,  in 
other  words,  inflates  bank  deposits,  at  the  same  time  levies  a 
heavy  tax  upon  all  creditors  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtors,  upon 
all  salaried  men  for  the  benefit  of  their  employers,  and  upon  all 
owners  of  money  or  bank  deposits  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankers 
and  the  borrowers  from  the  banks.  Any  decision  to  establish  new 
banking  systems,  to  diminish  legal  reserves,  or  to  adopt  other 
measures  which  will  have  the  eff'ect  of  increasing  deposits  faster 
than  the  physical  growth  of  business,  should  be  made  with  eyes 
wide  open  as  to  the  consequences  involved. 

For  many  years,  we  have  been  troubled  by  the  eff'ects  of  in- 
flation. In  the  near  future,  deflation  is  likely  to  be  the  rule  and 
its  eff^ects  will  loom  large  in  the  public  eye.  They  are  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  eff'ects  of  inflation.  Deflation  will  take  from  the 
debtors  and  give  to  the  creditors ;  take  from  the  bankers  and  bor- 
rowers from  banks  and  give  to  the  depositors  in  banks ;  take  from 
the  employers  and  give  to  their  salaried  employees.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  deflation  will  not  mean  equitable  restoration.    The 
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creditors  of  tomorrow  who  gain  will  not  be  the  creditors  of  yes- 
terday who  lost.  The  depositors  whose  deposits  increase  in  value 
will  not  be  the  ones  whose  deposits  shrunk  during  the  period  of 
inflation.  Were  prices  to  return  to  the  1914  level,  some  would 
find  their  losses  just  made  good;  others  would  gain  more  than  they 
lost  or  lose  more  than  they  gained;  still  others  would  have  lost 
both  during  the  rise  and  during  the  fall  of  prices;  while  a  few 
would  have  gained  by  both  changes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those 
who  obtained  complete  reparation  and  nothing  more  would  con- 
stitute onl}'  a  small  minority  of  the  whole.  Both  inflation  and 
deflation  are  unjust  to  the  extreme  and  neither  will  ever  undo 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  other.  It  is, 
then,  not  surprising  that  increases  or  decreases  in  the  volume  of 
circulating  credit,  with  their  consequent  changes  in  the  price  level 
and  shifting  of  wealth  between  various  classes  of  the  population, 
have  some  very  baneful  eff*ects  upon  the  morale  and  habits  of  the 
people.  The  fact  has  long  been  remarked  that  unstable  govern- 
ment tends  to  reduce  the  citizenry  to  poverty  because  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  save  when  savings  merely  make  one  a  shining  mark 
for  banditti.  The  rapacious  tax-farming  systems  of  oriental 
despotisms  which  result  in  accumulated  property  being  quickly 
seized  by  the  tax-gatherers  have  produced  similar  effects.  In 
those  mining  regions  where  fortunes  are  largely  made  through 
chance,  the  men  are  notoriously  thriftless.  Similarly,  when  an 
inflation  policy  ruthlessly  confiscates  from  the  most  conservative 
classes  half  of  their  savings,  for  example  such  claim  as  bonds, 
savings  bank  deposits,  and  insurance  policies  (representing  often 
the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime)  and  turns  these  savings  into  the 
coflPers  of  men  who  have  in  no  way  merited  the  gain,  who  may,  in 
fact,  be  merely  lucky  speculators,  one  cannot  well  expect  those 
who  suffer  the  loss  or  who  witness  the  spectacle  to  continue  much 
longer  to  be  vigorous  advocates  of  thrift.  The  salaried  employee 
who  not  only  sees  his  advancement,  won  by  years  of  steady  effort, 
nullified,  but  his  income  in  purchasing  power  actually  reduced  be- 
low what  it  was  when  he  was  a  novice  in  the  work,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  teach  his  children  the  advantages  of  persistent  in- 
dustry. The  more  ignorant  worker  who  finds  the  dollars  of  his 
wage  shrinking  day  by  day  through  forces  beyond  his  compre- 
hension cannot  be  blamed  too  severely  if  he  turns  bolshevik. 

Such  an  unreasoning  S3'stem  of  looting  from  one  class  to  enrich 
another  can  only  idealize  the  devotees  of  the  god  of  chance.  Logic 
will  apparently  advise  every  ambitious  youth  to  follow  in  the  path 
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of  the  lucky  speculator  rather  than  cither  to  waste  his  time  in 
arduous  toil  or  to  sacrifice  present  pleasures  in  the  fatuous  hope 
of  accumulating  a  future  competence.  And,  under  such  condi- 
tions, who  can  hope  for  opposing  advice  to  prevail? 

It  is  a  commonly  taught  principle  of  economics  that  gambling 
is  anti-social  not  only  because  it  tends  to  discredit  industry  as  a 
method  of  making  a  living  but  because  the  dollars  gained  in 
gambling  have  less  utility  than  the  dollars  lost.  "Come  easy,  go 
easy"  is  a  proverb  verified  by  the  experience  or  observation  of 
almost  every  one.  It  is,  then,  a  certainty  that,  in  very  many 
cases,  the  chance  gains  thrown  into  the  laps  of  debtors  and  en- 
trepreneurs by  an  inflation  policy  over  which  they  have  no  control 
will  yield  to  them  less  of  real  service  than  will  the  dollars  earned 
by  honest  toil  or  exceptional  skill  in  the  game  of  business. 

Any  system  which  divorces  reward  from  eff^ort  and  which 
heightens  greatly  the  chance  factors  in  the  field  of  business  and 
investment  is  certain  ultimately  to  lessen  production  and  to  in- 
crease discontent.  The  contraction  period  lasting  from  1873  to 
1897  created  great  unrest  among  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  inflation  of  the  currency  and  bank  deposits  continu- 
ing since  1914  has  done  much  to  drive  laborers  to  look  to  radical 
and  even  revolutionary  measures  for  relief.  Increasing  dollar 
efliciency  has  too  often  resulted  in  greatly  diminished  human  effi- 
ciency. The  need  for  a  stable  dollar  can  scarcely  be  overempha- 
sized, and  this  stability  can  be  more  easily  attained  if  measures 
are  taken  to  make  the  rate  of  increase  of  deposit  currency  cor- 
respond roughly  to  the  growth  in  the  physical  volume  of  business. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  system  of  circulating  credit  may  work 
great  changes  in  the  price  level  and  aff'ect  materially  the  well- 
being  of  most  of  the  people  of  a  nation.  Does  it  also  play  any 
important  part  in  determining  the  interest  rate.''  , 

One  school  of  economists  would  contend  that  any  eff'ect  of  forces 
of  this  type  must  be  purely  transitory — that  any  permanent  eff^ect 
must  result  only  from  forces  influencing  the  psychology  of  the 
people  of  the  nation.  Another  school  would  lay  emphasis  wholly 
upon  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  certain  types  of  goods.  But 
here  is  a  system  purely  financial  in  its  nature.  Can  it  make  in- 
terest rates  permanently  higher  or  lower  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.'' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  interest  rate  is  a  myth.  Each  specific 
kind  of  loan  has  its  own  interest  rate,  and  many  such  interest 
rates  often  exist  side  by  side  at  the  same  time.     They  do  influence 
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each  other  to  some  extent  because  one  may  be  substituted  for  the 
other.  The  rehationship,  for  example,  of  the  market  rate  for  time 
loans  to  that  for  call  loans  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  price 
of  corn  to  the  price  of  oats ;  each  acts  upon  the  other,  and  yet 
each  is  largely  independent  of  the  other. 

Every  interest  rate  is  determined  in  its  own  loan  market  by  the 
interaction  of  the  subjective  valuations  of  would-be  lenders  with 
the  subjective  valuations  of  prospective  borrowers.  Given  the 
demand  and  supply  of  each  individual  on  the  market,  the  market 
rate  may  be  determined  by  the  usual  simple  process  of  ascertain- 
ing at  what  rate  supply  and  demand  are  equal.  In  certain  loan 
markets,  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  is  little  affected  by  the  of- 
ferings of  banks ;  in  others,  practically  all  loans  are  secured  from 
banks ;  while,  in  still  others,  bank  credit  and  private  funds  are 
both  important  sources  of  supply. 

Students  of  interest  rates  have  frequently  appeared  to  assume 
that  the  demand  for  loans  is  equivalent  to  a  desire  plus  a  willing- 
ness to  promise  repayment.  In  the  business  world  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  for  the  first  question  asked  of  the  would-be  bor- 
rower is,  "What  security  can  you  furnish?"  This  need  of  security 
limits  sharply  the  demand  in  most  markets. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  market  in  which  the  bank  is  now 
the  leading  source  of  credit — namely,  the  market  for  call  loans  in 
New  York  City.  Let  us  assume  that  banks  had  not  entered  this 
field  and  that  the  entire  supply  of  such  loans  was  furnished  b}' 
individuals.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  rate  would  need 
to  be  enough  higher  than  that  for  long-time  loans  to  pay  for  the 
constant  trouble  of  renewals.  The  rate  for  long-time  loans 
would,  of  course,  need  to  be  high  enough  to  induce  saving,  in  other 
words,  to  overbalance  the  general  preference  for  present  rather 
than  for  future  goods.  If  the  normal  rate  for  safe  mortgages 
were  5  per  cent,  no  one  would  expect  the  call  rate  to  be  less  than 
that  figure;  in  fact  one  would  be  surprised  if  it  remained  below 
7  or  8  per  cent.  But  what  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs.?  Numer- 
ous banks  appear  on  the  scene.  New  York  has  long  been  a  central 
reserve  city.  Idle  cash  flows  in  readily  from  banks  all  over  the 
country  and  bank  reserves  can,  therefore,  be  maintained  at  a  low 
cost.  Banking  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  which  reduces  the 
clerical  expense  per  dollar  of  business.  The  dislike  of  individuals 
for  waiting  appears  to  play  but  a  most  minor  part  in  the  supply 
of  funds  for  call  loans.  As  a  result,  these  loans  are  often,  for 
a  period  of  several  months,  quoted  at  2  or  3  per  cent;  while,  at 
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the  same  time,  three  to  six  months  notes  or  the  highest  grades  of 
bonds  may  be  yielding  nearly  double  that  interest  rate.  Both  ab- 
stract reasoning  and  the  observed  facts  seem  to  indicate  clearly 
that,  in  this  field,  the  supply  of  circulating  credit  does  greatly 
lower  the  market  rate  below  what  it  would  be  were  no  circulating 
credit  in  existence. 

The  great  influence  of  circulating  credit  upon  the  call  market 
is  due  to  two  facts :  first,  while  practically  nothing  but  readil3' 
marketable  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  accepted  as  security  for  such 
loans,  the  supply  of  such  stocks  and  bonds  available  to  secure 
loans  is  definitely  limited ;  second,  the  large  supply  of  cash  flowing 
to  New  York  for  reserves  has  enabled  the  banks  to  issue  circu- 
lating credit  in  tremendous  amounts.  In  a  loan  market,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  potential  supply  is  enormous  and  the  potential 
demand  is  strictly  limited,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rate  is 
frequently  low. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  condition  in  the  market  for  any  other 
type  of  loans  under  which  circulating  credit  might  play  the  domi- 
nant role.  Whenever  the  restrictions  upon  borrowing  are  made 
severe  enough  so  that  the  banking  capacity  is  more  than  ample 
to  suppl}^  the  entire  actual  demand,  while  the  loans  desired  are 
of  the  type  suitable  for  banks  to  handle,  the  bank  rate  may  fall 
materially  below  the  rate  at  which  loans  could  be  secured  else- 
where. There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  such  instances, 
the  lower  limit  of  the  bank  interest  rate  is  often  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  cost  of  banking  and  only  to  a  slight  degree  by  the 
rate  at  which  individuals  are  willing  to  save. 

If  banks  are  to  issue  circulating  credit  successfully,  they  must 
maintain  adequate  reserves.  These  largely  consist  of  the  de- 
posits of  cash  by  individuals.  Part  of  this  cash  is  held  for  con- 
venience as  a  basis  of  checking  accounts.  The  smaller  deposits 
of  this  type  usually  draw  no  interest.  Banks  do,  however,  nor- 
mally pay  interest  on  most  time  deposits,  and  such  deposits  are 
thereby  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  private  loans,  lessening  to  that 
extent  the  supply  of  private  loans  off'ered  on  the  market.  How- 
ever, every  dollar  of  money  so  held  enables  the  bank  to  off^er  credit 
to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  dollars.  Circulating  credit,  there- 
fore, multiplies  private  credit  many  fold.  The  4  per  cent  cur- 
rently paid  for  deposits  dwindles,  therefore,  to  a  cost  to  the  bank 
of  considerably  less  than  1  per  cent  on  the  deposits  which  it  loans 
out.  The  expense  of  maintaining  reserves  forms,  then,  but  a 
fraction  of  the  bank's  general  operating  costs.     It  is  only  through 
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its  influence  upon  this  small  item  that  individual  time  preference 
affects  in  any  way  the  supply  price  of  funds  available  for  bank 
loans. 

When  the  effective  demand  for  loans  of  any  type  expands  be- 
yond the  supplying  capacity  of  the  banks,  then  the  supply  curve 
is  derived  from  a  combination  of  bank  costs  of  operation  and  the 
subjective  rates  of  individuals,  the  latter  being  affected  by  such 
psychic  phenomena  as  optimism  or  pessimism  concerning  busi- 
ness opportunities,  personal  future  prospects,  dislike  for  waitings 
etc.  The  larger  the  effective  demand  in  proportion  to  banking 
capacity,  the  more  will  the  subjective  loaning  rates  of  individ- 
uals come  to  dominate  the  market.  If  banks  raise  their  rates  very 
high,  saving  on  the  part  of  individuals  will  increase  rapidly.  This 
actual  or  potential  competition  on  the  part  of  individuals  sets  an 
effective  upper  limit  to  the  rates  which  banks  may  charge  for  the 
use  of  circulating  credit. 

The  expansion  of  circulating  credit  has  been  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  forces  controlling  the  price  level.  Every  expansion  of 
loaning  power  naturally  tends  to  reduce  the  interest  rate.  How- 
ever, when  bank  deposits  come  to  be  the  chief  medium  of  exchange, 
the  price  level  rises  almost  as  rapidly  as  does  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  deposits.  As  the  price  level  goes  up,  the  borrower  must 
proportionately  increase  the  sum  which  he  needs  to  borrow.  Thus, 
the  demand  for  loans  tends  to  rise  also.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  if,  in  any  nation,  bank  deposits  constitute  a  small  share  of  the 
circulating  medium,  an  increase  in  the  loaning  capacity  of  banks 
will  tend  to  lower  interest  rates  materially ;  while,  in  a  nation  in 
which  bank  deposits  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, an  increase  in  the  loaning  capacity  of  banks  means  only 
a  slight  decline  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  bank  loans.  The 
United  States  evidently  falls  in  the  last-mentioned  class  of  nations. 
In  this  country,  therefore,  while  inflation  of  circulating  credit 
causes  enormous  gains  to  those  under  contract  to  pay  definite  sums 
of  money  and  causes  equal  losses  to  the  holders  of  such  obligations, 
it  appears  that,  after  the  inflation  has  made  its  effect  felt  on  the 
price  level,  those  persons  then  wishing  to  borrow  will  find  interest 
rates  lowered  only  slightly  by  the  inflation  process. 

The  statements  just  made  apply  to  a  deposit  inflation  affecting 
generally  the  banking  S3'stem  of  the  nation.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  any  limited  field,  the  establishment  of  new  banks  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  legal  requirements  for  reserves  might  easily  enable  the 
banks  to  treble  their  loaning  capacity.     Multiplying  this  limited 
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class  of  loans  by  three  would  not,  however,  affect  in  any  noticeable 
degree  the  price  level  of  the  nation,  but,  unless  the  increase  in 
loaning  capacity  should  be  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  in- 
creased demand  for  loans,  a  great  reduction  in  interest  rates 
would,  of  course,  be  the  outcome.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  effective 
demand  for  loans  should  happen  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion 
of  loaning  power,  thus  maintaining  interest  rates,  the  extra  in- 
terest received  would  represent  real  profits  to  the  bank ;  for,  since 
the  price  level  would  remain  practically  unchanged,  each  dollar 
of  profit  would  have  approximately  the  same  purchasing  power 
as  it  did  before  the  expansion  of  loans  took  place.  The  interests 
of  an  individual  bank  are,  therefore,  most  furthered  by  expansion 
of  its  own  loaning  power  while  that  of  banks  in  general  remains 
stationary,  rather  than  by  a  widespread  inflation  of  banking 
credit.  However,  if  such  a  universal  expansion  is  taking  place, 
it  behooves  each  bank  to  increase  its  loans  proportionately,  or 
else  the  decHning  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  will  cause  its 
real  profits  to  diminish.  Such  has  been  the  position  of  the  banks 
of  this  country  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  act 
with  its  provisions  making  possible  the  inflation  of  circulating 
credit. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Circulating  credit  is  a  device  successfully  used  for  obtaining 
a  loan  without  the  necessity  of  paying  interest  therefor.  This 
is  the  source  of  banking  profits. 

2.  The  principal  limiting  factor  in  the  market  supply  of  loans 
of  circulating  credit  is  not  the  time  preference  of  individuals  but 
rather  the  cost  of  banking.  Individual  time  preference  affects  only 
the  expense  of  maintaining  reserves  which  is  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  bank's  running  expenses. 

3.  The  reduction  in  the  legal  reserve  requirements  of  banks,  re- 
sulting in  increased  dollar  efficiency,  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  unjust  transfer  from  creditors  to  debtors  and  from  wage- 
earners  to  entrepreneurs  of  some  60  billions  of  dollars  on  the  basis 
of  the  1920  price  level.  This  has  been  a  leading  cause  of  the 
recent  social  unrest,  and  has  produced  results  much  more  serious 
than  those  occasioned  by  a  panic. 

4.  Bank  reserves  and  deposits  as  well  as  the  supply  of  actual 
money  are  in  grave  need  of  stabilization. 

5.  The  recent  expansion  of  circulating  credit  has  not  resulted 
in  any  permanent  marked  lowering  of  interest  rates  on  bank  loans. 

WiLLFOED  I.  King. 


THE  BUTTE  jMINERS  AND  THE  RUSTLING  CARD 

The  city  of  Butte  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  cop- 
per mining  camps  and  the  heart  of  the  great  copper  industry  of 
Montana.  The  heaviest  copper  producer  in  the  Butte  district  is 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company.  The  Anaconda  proper- 
ties for  years  produced  one  third  of  the  copper  output  of  the 
United  States  and  one  sixth  of  the  world's  production.  It  now 
hoists  from  its  twenty-odd  shafts  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
world's  annual  output  of  copper.  In  1918,  when  the  Butte  mines 
were  being  worked  very  close  to  capacity,  the  Anaconda  Company 
employed  12,000  of  the  16,000  mine  workers  in  the  district.  By 
the  early  summer  of  1919,  however,  mining  operations  had  been 
cut  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  number  of  men 
employed  by  the  Anaconda  Company  remained,  nevertheless,  at 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  mine-working  population  of  the 
district,  this  company  employing  probably  ten  times  as  many 
men  as  any  other  one  company. 

In  1912  the  Anaconda  Company  instituted  a  so-called  employ- 
ment system,  the  significant  feature  of  which  was  a  leave-to-look- 
for-work  peraiit  called  the  "rustling  card."  With  one  or  two  im- 
portant but  incidental  modifications  this  system  continues  in  oper- 
ation at  the  present  time.  The  machinery  for  its  operation  is 
contained  in  the  company's  employment  department.^  The  office 
of  this  department  is  popularly  referred  to  as  "the  rustling  card 
office"  or  "the  rustling  office."  The  function  of  the  employment 
department  is  (1)  to  issue  official  permits  ("rustling  cards")  to 
job-seekers  who  wish  to  "rustle  the  mines"  (including  the  mines  of 
certain  other  companies  in  the  Butte  district  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Anaconda  Company)  and  (2)  to  keep  certain  records  of  the 
men  to  whom  such  permits  are  issued. 

This  rustling  card  system  has  produced  varying  reactions 
among  the  different  labor  groups  in  the  Butte  district.  From 
some  it  has  elicited  passionate  protest  and  emphatic  demands  for 
its  abolition ;  from  others  merely  mild  disapproval ;  from  still  oth- 
ers passive  acquiesencc,  apparent  approval.  From  the  beginning 
it*  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
strike  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917  the  rustling  card  system 

1  Since  these  lines  were  written  this  machinery  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Butte  Mutual  Labor  Bureau.     See  note  at  end  of  this  paper. 
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was  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  protest  to  the  Honorable  W.  B. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  by  the  Metal  Mhie  Workers'  Union, 
now  called  the  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Union  of  America.  As  a 
result  of  this  protest  the  Department  of  Labor  has  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  labor  conditions  in  the  copper  mining  industry  in 
the  Butte  district,  with  special  reference  to  the  rustling  card  sys- 
tem. The  present  article  summarizes  the  salient  features  of  the 
report  of  this  investigation,  particularly  those  sections  of  it  deal- 
ing with  the  rustling  card,  the  local  labor  organizations,  and  their 
attitude  toward  the  card. 

Labor  organization  in  the  Butte  district. 

Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  a  significant  transforma- 
tion has  taken  place  in  industrial  conditions  at  Butte.  Formerly 
a  single  powerful  body  of  organized  mine  workers.  The  Butte 
Miners'  Union  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  had  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  separate,  unaffiliated,  and  relatively  small  mine- 
owning  companies.  Now  several  weak  and  discordant  unions  and 
a  large  group  of  entirely  unorganized  miners  find  themselves  face 
to  face  with  mine-owning  interests  which  have  become  almost 
literally  one-mine-owning  interest — The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company.  While  the  employers  have  been  organizing,  the  em- 
ployees have  been  disorganizing. 

Mining  activities  on  an  appreciable  scale  in  the  Butte  district 
began  in  1878.  In  that  year  was  organized  the  Butte  Miners' 
Union,  which  was  incorporated  in  1881  as  the  Butte  Miners' 
L^nion,  Incorporated.  This  organization  continued  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  until  1893  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  newh' 
launched  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  The  Butte  Miners' 
Union  was  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  locals  which 
united  to  form  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  from  first 
to  last  was  not  only  its  most  important  source  of  financial  strength 
but  also  its  chief  reliance  in  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles  in 
other  parts  of  its  jurisdiction.  While  the  mine  operators  were 
centralizing  their  interests,  the  mine  workers  moved  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  developing  a  compact  and  powerful  union 
which  until  1914  kept  the  Butte  mines  on  a  closed-shop  basis.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  until  1914  there  was  only  one  union  of 
mine  workers  in  Butte  and  that  that  union  carried  on  its  books 
practically  all  of  those  working  in  and  around  the  mines  of  the 
district,  including  surfacemen  and  mill  and  smeltermen  as  well  as 
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miners  proper.  However,  there  has  always  been  a  large  number 
of  craftsmen  (carpenters,  machinists,  electricians,  etc.)  working 
on  the  surface  in  connection  with  the  mines,  and  belonging  to  their 
respective  craft  unions,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  but  not  connected  with  the  Western  Federation  of  ^Miners. 

When  in  December,  1912,  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany established  its  rustling  card  office,  the  Butte  Miners'  Union 
immediately  protested.  The  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  new  plan  reported  its  disapproval  of  the  scheme,  but  recom- 
mended that  nothing  be  done  about  it  at  that  time.  A  minority 
report  presented  at  the  same  meeting  demanded  an  active  cam- 
paign against  the  rustling  card  and  about  this  same  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  demanded  and  took  a  referendum  vote  on  the 
subject.  The  books  of  the  union  were  destroyed  when  its  hall 
was  blown  up  in  1914  and  personal  testimony  as  to  the  result  of 
the  referendum  is  so  conflicting  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not 
the  membership  endorsed  the  majority  report  of  the  committee. 

In  June,  1914,  the  hall  of  the  Butte  Miners'  Union  was  dyna- 
mited. It  is  not  likely  that  the  responsibility  for  this  disaster  will 
ever  be  definitely  fixed.  The  mine  operators  place  the  blame  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  agitators  and  malcontents  in  the  union.  The 
members  of  the  radical  unions  in  the  Butte  district  generally  ex- 
plain it  as  an  act  of  the  mine  operators  perpetrated  in  order  to 
discredit  the  union  and  if  possible  disrupt  it  and  so  bring  about 
an  open-shop  camp.  This  act  following  a  series  of  disputes  and 
disturbances  had  the  immediate  effect  of  changing  Butte  from  a 
closed-shop  union  town  to  an  open-shop  non-union  town.  From 
the  fall  of  1914  until  June,  1917,  there  was  no  miners'  organiza- 
tion in  the  Butte  district.  The  union  men  belonging  to  the  craft 
internationals  were  a  very  small  minority  of  the  total  number  of 
mine  workers.  For  a  few  months  following  the  dynamiting  of  the 
union  hall  there  was  in  existence  a  new  organization  independent 
of  any  other  and  known  as  the  Butte  Mine  Workers'  Union,  com- 
monly referred  to  now  among  the  miners  as  "Muckie  McDonald's 
Union."  This  organization  had  been  launched  a  few  days  before 
the  dynamiting  of  the  union  hall  by  an  insurgent  group  of  radi- 
cals which  had  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  against  their  own 
alleged  reactionary  officers  and  against  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  It  is  claimed  by  a  S3'mpa- 
thizer  that  this  union  enrolled  over  8,000  members  within  two 
months  of  its  inception,  but  that  it  was  crushed  out  of  existence 
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in  the  fall  of  1914<  by  martial  law  and  state  militia  government  in 
the  district."    At  any  rate  it  expired  in  a  few  months. 

The  Anaconda  Company  appears  to  have  waged  an  active  cam- 
paign against  this  short-lived  labor  organization  and  made  a 
special  point  in  its  indictment  by  branding  it  an  I.  W.  W.  union. 
This  was  emphatically  denied  by  its  members,  and  Mr.  Tompkins 
asserts  that  at  that  time  there  were  not  over  75  I.  W.  W.'s  in  the 
whole  city  of  Butte.^  This  statement  corresponds  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Dan  Shovlin,  a  member  of  the  union  referred  to,  who 
stated  to  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
that  of  approximately  5400  members  of  the  Butte  Mine  Workers' 
Union  but  a  very  small  per  cent  were  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.* 
The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  entered  the  Butte  field  with 
one  of  its  propaganda  leagues  at  about  the  time  Muckie  Mc- 
Donald's  Union  was  organized  or  possibly  some  months  earlier. 
This  propaganda  league  became  in  1917  the  "Metal  Mine  Work- 
ers' Industrial  Union  No.  800,  I.  W.  W."  It  had  in  1917  a  mem- 
bership of  about  1200.  Its  membership  now  appears  to  be  less 
than  half  that  number. 

Shortl}'  before  the  disappearance  of  the  Butte  Mine  Workers' 
Union  from  the  field,  in  October,  1914,  an  open-shop  ultimatum, 
so-called,  was  issued  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company. 
From  that  time  until  June,  1917,  the  camp  remained  non-union. 
It  might  still  be  non-union,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fire  of  June  8, 
1917,  in  the  Speculator  mine,  operated  by  the  North  Butte  Min- 
ing Company.  This  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  mine  disasters 
in  mining  history.  In  this  fire  about  140  men  were  smothered  or 
burned  to  death  and  the  workings  of  the  Speculator  mine  com- 
pletely gutted  and  the  mine  put  out  of  operation  for  months. 
The  miners  spontaneously  stayed  away  from  work  during  the 
days  immediately  following  the  disaster  and  on  the  twelfth,  four 
days  after  the  fire,  the  mine  workers  held  a  mass  meeting  and  or- 
ganized a  union  which  they  named  the  Metal  Mine  Workers' 
Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  number  of 
men  enrolled  in  this  union,  but  the  organization  claims  to  have 
entered  on  its  books  about  10,000  names,  a  great  majority  of  the 
mine  workers  in  the  district.     Many  of  these  undoubtedly  failed 

2  George  R.  Tompkins:  Truth  about  Butte.  A  Little  History  for  Thought- 
ful People,  p.  23. 

3  Idem,  p.  21. 

■*  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Hearings,  vol.  IV,  p.  3,776. 
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to  pay  dues  and  could  not  be  considered  active  members.  It  would 
appear  from  the  statements  in  the  Joint  Strike  Bulletin  that  they 
had  in  July  not  less  than  5,000  members;  and  in  February,  1918, 
their  secretary  made  affidavit  that  there  were  4,833  names  on  tho 
books,  of  whom  2,358  or  less  than  half  were  paying  dues.  At 
present  their  paid-up  membership  is  probably  less  than  800. 

As  already  intimated,  the  dynamite  catastrophe  of  June,  1914, 
broke  the  backbone  of  the  Western  Federation.  During  the  open- 
shop  interval  in  Butte  the  Western  Federation  was  transformed 
into  or  supplanted  by  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers,  affiliated  as  an  international  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This  new  international  was  without  any 
representation  in  Butte  worthy  of  the  name  until  June,  1917,  and 
although  it  has  since  then  maintained  a  local  there,  its  member- 
ship has  continued  small.  The  secretary  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  reported  that  it  had  a  membership  in  February,  1918, 
of  600.     Its  present  membership  is  probably  about  250. 

Soon  after  the  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Union  was  organized,  ne- 
gotiations were  begun  in  regard  to  its  affiliation  with  the  local  of 
the  revamped  Western  Federation  of  Miners — the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers.  While  the  Metal  Mine 
Workers  were  not  enthusiastic,  the  affiliation  would  probably  have 
been  accomplished  but  for  the  imposition  of  an  unreasonable  con- 
dition to  that  affiliation.  "All  arrangements  were  completed  and 
everything  pointed  to  affiliation,"  state  the  Metal  Mine  Workers, 
"when  like  lightning  out  of  a  blue  sky  came  the  announcement 
from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  in  case  we  did  affiliate,  we  must  do  so 
as  individuals  and  that  we  must  go  back  to  work  immediately."^ 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Union  came 
into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  Speculator  fire,  that  it  came  into 
existence  during  a  strike  which  was  still  on  and  that  its  members 
had  taken  action  against  affiliation  with  any  national  organization 
until  the  strike  was  settled.  The  demands  of  the  miners  included 
a  clause  insisting  upon  more  thorough  mine  inspection  and  fire 
protection  and  more  adequate  safety  provisions  in  not  only  the 
ill-fated  Speculator  but  all  the  other  mines  in  the  district.  The 
other  demands  of  the  miners  in  this  strike  were  for  an  increase  in 
wages  to  $6  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  above  all  for  the  absolute 
abolition  of  the  rustling  card  system. 

Although  it  failed  on  the  whole,  the  pressure  of  this  strike  and 
the  united  demands  of  the  Metal  Mine  Workers  and  the  Electri- 

^  Miners  and  Electrical  Workers  Joint  Strike  Bulletin,  July  12,  1917. 
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cians'  Unions  caused  the  Anaconda  Company  to  introduce  a  modi- 
fication in  the  rustling  card  system  which  obviated  the  necessity 
of  an  apphcant's  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  reference  letters 
before  being  allowed  to  "rustle."  This  modifying  order  also  made 
it  possible  for  the  job-seeker  to  use  the  same  card  on  successive 
jobs  instead  of  being  required  to  go  back  to  the  rustling  card 
office  between  successive  jobs.  This  modification  is  explained  more 
fully  in  the  following  pages. 

The  present  situation. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  there  are  four  separate  labor  organi- 
zations, each  one  of  which  claims  jurisdiction  over  the  under- 
ground workers — mine  workers  proper — of  the  Butte  district. 
The  craft  internationals  (carpenters,  engineers,  etc.)  maintain 
their  own  organizations  apart  from  the  strictly  miners'  organiza- 
tions. The  four  strictly  miners'  unions  are:  The  Metal  Mine 
Workers'  Union  of  America;  The  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Indus- 
trial Union,  No.  800,  I.  W.  W. ;  The  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (A.  F.  of  L.)  ;  and  The  Butte  Miners' 
Union,  Inc.  The  organizations  are  listed  in  the  order  of  mem- 
bership strength,  as  nearly  as  that  could  be  approximated.  Of 
the  4,500  to  5,000  underground  workers  employed  in  the  mines 
in  June,  1919,  probably  not  more  than  1,500  are  organized  at 
all,  and  these  1,500  are  scattered  among  four  organizations — or 
three  if  we  omit  the  Butte  Miners'  Union,  Incorporated,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  only  a  handful  of  members.  The  surface  workers 
are  pretty  solidly  organized,  principally  in  the  various  craft  or 
trade  internationals.^ 

Two  of  the  miners'  unions  are  essentially  conservative  unions 
and  two  of  them  are  distinctly  radical  unions.  The  two  conserva- 
tive unions  are  Butte  Miners'  Union,  Incorporated,  and  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers.  The  Butte 
Miners'  Union,  Incorporated,  is  not  affiliated  with  any  interna- 
tional or  national  organization  and  probably  has  no  more  than  15 
or  20  paid-up  members  at  the  present  time.  It  claims  to  be  the 
genuine,  original  Butte  Miners'  Union  No.  1  and  disputes  the 
claim  made  by  the  other  conservative  union,  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  ]Mill  &  Smelter  Workers,  to  that  honor.     The  two 

6  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  unskilled  surface  workers 
at  the  time  of  the  February,  1919,  strike,  when  the  Mill,  Smelter  &  Surface 
Workers'  Union  was  organized.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Metal  Mine  Workers' 
Union  of  America.     Its  membership  in  June,  1919,  was  reported  as  82. 
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radical  unions,  the  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Union  of  America  and 
the  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Industrial  Union  No.  800,  I.  W.  W.  are 
stronger  numerically  than  the  two  conservative  unions,  but  despite 
their  similarity  of  belief  and  tactics  they  are  not  affiliated  and 
there  is  no  official  connection  between  them  although  a  number  of 
miners  belong  to  both  unions. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  tlie  rustling  card  system  is  not 
a  complete  employment  system.  It  is  not  a  system  of  hiring  and 
firing  at  all,  for,  notwithstanding  its  name,  the  employment  de- 
partment neither  employs  nor  discharges  men.  The  mine  super- 
intendents or  shift  foremen  at  the  different  mines  do  the  hiring 
and  discharging  and  no  job-seeker  may  apply  to  these  foremen 
unless  he  has  first  secured  a  rustling  card.  The  rustling  card 
office,  or  the  employment  department,  as  the  company  officially? 
designate  it,  does  two  things :  it  issues  work  permits  to  all  appli- 
cants not  considered  undesirable;  and  it  keeps  a  record  of  all  the 
men  to  whom  such  permits  are  issued.  The  procedure  in  securing 
a  permit  or  rustling  card  is  as  follows.  The  applicant  goes  to 
the  rustling  card  office.  He  is  first  handed  the  following  applica- 
tion form  which  he  fills  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  signature 
at  the  bottom : 

No 

APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

with  the 

ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

Butte,  Montana 

Name  of  applicant 

Age Birthplace 

If   foreign   born   are   you    a   citizen   of  the   United 

States    

Trade  or  occupation 

Were  you  ever  in  the  employ  of  this 

company     

If  so,  at  what  mine  or  in   what  department   were 

you  last  employed 

State  date  of  leaving  last  employment 

Can  you  read  and  write  English 

Married  or  single 

If  married,  where  does  your  family  reside 


Dated 191 

Signature  of  Applicant 
Witness    
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He  then  presents  the  application  to  one  of  the  clerks  who  verifies 
the  statements  as  to  previous  employment  with  the  Anaconda 
Company  by  referring  to  the  lists  of  all  former  employees,  and 
writes  on  the  back  of  the  "application  for  employment"  form  the 
applicant's  answers  to  a  number  of  additional  questions.  The 
applicant  is  then  required  to  sign  the  application  form.  These 
additional  questions,  which  aim  to  bring  out  fairly  complete  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  man  has  spent  the  preceding  two  years, 
are  about  as  follows: 

Where  and  in  what  capacities  have  you  worked  during  the 

past  two  years.'' 
What  was  the  name  of  the  boss  at  each  place? 
Give  the  date  of  beginning  and  ending  work  at  each  job. 
Give  the   address   of   all   employers   for   whom   you   worke.'' 

during  this  period. 

If  the  applicant's  statement  is  apparently  correct  and  if  he  is 
not  listed  as  one  whose  services  are  not  desired  by  the  company, 
he  is  given  a  rustling  card  which  has  been  filled  in  by  the  issuing 
clerk  and  is  then  presented  to  the  applicant  for  his  signature  on 
the  back.     The  card  now  in  use  is  reproduced  below: 

(/ace  of  card) 

F.1408— 9-15-16— 20M 

ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

Butte,  Montana 

Application  No 

Name    . , 

Date  of  Issuance 191 

ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  CO. 

By 

(back  of  card) 

Signature  of  Employee 

After  the  applicant  has  signed,  the  clerk  enters  his  name  in  the 
list  of  card-holders  and  the  card  is  handed  to  him  on  his  way  out 
of  the  office.  He  is  now  at  liberty  to  apply  for  work  at  any  of 
the  Anaconda  Company's  mines  and  at  the  mines  of  certain  other 
operators  who  require  the  Anaconda  card  as  a  minimum  prere- 
quisite for  work  in  their  mines.  Without  this  card  no  applicant  is 
given  a  hearing  by  the  hiring  official  at  any  of  the  mines  of  these 
companies.  The  card  so  far  has  been  issued  to  him,  however,  only 
provisionally.     If  those  whose  names  he  has  given  as  references, 
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to  whom  letters  are  immediately  sent,  sliould  reply  that  he  has 
not  correctly  reported  his  past  record  or  that  he  is  not  qualified 
for  the  work,  his  card  is  taken  up.  If  these  replies  are  favorable 
he  holds  the  card  permanently  or  until  it  is  withdrawn. 

The  procedure  outlined  above  holds  good  for  the  most  part  for 
the  operation  of  the  employment  department  ever  since  it  was 
started  in  1912.  However,  between  1912  and  July,  1917,  it  was 
handled  on  sliglitly  different  lines  in  regard  to  the  use  of  refer- 
ences and  the  number  of  cards  customarily  issued  to  each  appli- 
cant. Before  1917  the  practice  was  to  defer  issuance  of  the  card 
until  replies  to  the  reference  questionnaires  had  been  received,  thus 
keeping  the  job-seeker  waiting  two  or  three  weeks  for  the  card 
and  the  chance  to  rustle  on  the  hill.  Now,  those  who  are  given 
cards  receive  them  immediately  and  if  the  reference  returns  are 
unsatisfactory  the  card  is  taken  up  later.  The  early  procedure 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  cards  issued  each  applicant  was 
as  follows :  The  applicant  was  issued  a  card.  He  then  rustled 
the  mines.  When  he  was  taken  on  at  some  particular  mine,  his 
card  was  left  with  the  timekeeper  and  by  the  official  returned  to 
the  rustling  card  office.  As  long  as  he  continued  working  in  that 
mine  no  further  permit  was  necessary,  but  if  he  quit  work  there 
and  wanted  work  in  another,  mine,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
rustling  card  office  and  secure  another  card,  which  he  could  al- 
ways get  unless  the  company  considered  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing which  would  make  him  an  undesirable  employee.  As  the 
system  is  now  operated,  the  man  deposits  his  card  with  the  time- 
keeper who  keeps  it  on  file  and  returns  it  to  him  when  he  leaves, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  card  may  be  taken  up  for  cause; 
BO  that  one  card  now  serves  a  man  indefinitely.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  possession  of  a  card  entitles  him  to  a  job.  It 
entitles  him  only  to  ask  for  a  job.  His  chances  of  getting  a  job 
rest  with  the  foreman,  the  foreman's  need  of  men,  the  foreman's 
estimate  of  the  man's  ability,  desirability,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  so-called  employment 
system  is  its  simplicity.  The  application  form  contains  very  few 
questions  and  in  comparison  with  the  application  forms  required 
by  a  great  many  companies,  such  as  telephone  companies,  and  the 
forms  required  to  be  filled  out  by  the  United  States  government, 
it  seems  almost  inadequate.  The  issue  is  not  in  regard  to  its 
form  but  rather  in  its  application  to  individual  cases. 
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Reasons  for  establishing  th€  rustling  card  system. 

The  following  statement  of  the  objects  which  the  Anaconda 
Company  had  in  view  in  installing  this  system  was  made  by  an 
official  of  the  company  in  a  speech  at  Missoula,  Montana,  before 
the  chamber  of  commerce  on  August  29,  1917.     He  declared: 

It  is  not  alone  the  right  but  the  duty  of  every  large  employer  of 
labor  to  use  a  proper  discrimination  in  selecting  his  employees,  to  the 
end  that  men  criminal  in  character,  dangerous  to  their  fellow-workers 
and  to  the  industry,  be  not  brought  into  and  kept  in  the  community. 
To  most  of  you  the  thought  will  occur  that  the  employer  has  the 
absolute  right  to  employ  whomsoever  he  pleases  and  may  discharge 
or  refuse  to  employ  a  man  for  any  whim  that  he  may  desire  to  indulge 
in,  but  I  do  not  claim  the  right  to  this  extent  to  the  large  employer, 
upon  whose  operations  the  residents  of  a  community  may  largely  or 
substantially  depend (moreover)  no  employer  can  exer- 
cise a  proper  discrimination  in  regard  to  his  employees  unless  he  knows 
at  least  in  a  general  way  who  these  employees  are.  The  employment 
or  rustling  card  system  of  the  Anaconda  Company  is  simply  a  system 
of  identification,  and  the  only  fair  criticism  of  it  is  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.^ 

In  the  same  speech  this  official  said  that  "it  became  apparent  to 
the  officials  of  the  Anaconda  Company  that  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  such  characters  (I.  W.  W.'s  and  radicals  gener- 
ally) in  Butte,  many  of  whom  were  working  in  the  mines,  that  in 
order  to  do  any  part  of  its  duty  to  the  community  and  to  itself, 
it  must  est-ablish  some  system  of  knowing  its  employees.  This 
was  the  main  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  rustling  card  sys- 
tem."« 

He  cited  as  additional  reasons  for  it  the  following:  (1)  the 
necessity  of  having  the  names  of  its  employees  as  a  sort  of  sys- 
tem of  identification  so  that  the  merchants  in  Butte  could  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  increasing  number  of  dead-beats,  it  hav- 
ing been  represented  to  the  company  that  many  had  obtained  credit 
under  false  names  and  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
secured  work  in  the  Butte  mines;  (2)  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  miners  against  certain  foremen  who  were  said  to  be  making 
a  practice  of  collecting  from  some  of  the  men  a  part  of  their 
wages,  in  other  words,  charging  them  for  their  positions;  (3)  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  the  federal  and  state  governments  certain 
details  of  employment  operations  which  could  not  be  secured  under 

7  Missoula  address  of  L.  O.  Evans,  August  29,  1917,  pamphlet  (Butte, 
Mont.),  p.  13. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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any  system  less  searching  and  comprelicnsive  than  the  employment 
system  in  vogue.  The  vice-president  of  the  company  declared  to 
the  United  States  Connnission  on  Industrial  Relations  that  "the 
object  lying  behind  it  [the  rustling  card  system]  is  to  give  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Alining  Company  the  information  concerning 
its  employees  which  it  deems  it  has  a  right  to  ascertain  and  which 
to  my  knowledge  has  never  been  abused  in  any  way."° 

The  statements  of  officials  of  the  Anaconda  Company  agree 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  rustling  card  is  to  keep  out  certain 
classes  of  employees.  The  company  contends  that  by  so  doing  it 
is  performing  a  service  to  the  government,  to  the  loyal  employees 
working  in  the  mines,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  conmiunity  in 
which  the  mines  are  located.  The  company  unquestionably  feels 
that  it  has  the  right  to  keep  its  enemies  out  of  its  employ.  The 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Union  arc 
regarded  as  enemies  of  the  company  and  of  the  country  and 
dangerous  men  to  have  in  the  mines.  The  federal  prosecution  of 
the  leaders  of  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  is  taken  by  the  Ana- 
conda Company  as  a  further  ground  for  trying  to  keep  the  or- 
ganization out  of  its  mines.  All  of  the  company  officials  have 
charged  in  the  Butte  papers  and  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  that 
the  I.  W.  W.'s  are  actually  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  mines 
and  destructive  of  mining  property.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  no  concrete  evidence  of  any  such  destructive  acts  has  been 
submitted. 

In  this  connection  the  experience  of  one  of  the  smaller  mining 
companies  in  the  Butte  district  is  significant.  This  company 
operates  its  property — the  Elm  Orlu  mine — and  hires  its  miners 
without  making  any  use  of  the  rustling  card.  The  president  of 
the  company  states  that  they  are  opposed  to  it  because  they  con- 
sider it  un-American.  Members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  or  the  Metal 
Mine  Workers'  Union  are  at  liberty  to  apply  for  work  in  this 
company's  mine,  and  members  of  both  organizations  were  pretty 
constantly  at  work  in  that  mine  during  and  since  the  war  period. 
The  president  of  the  company  reports  that  they  have  had  no 
trouble  in  regard  to  destruction  of  property  and  that  no  sus- 
picion has  attached  to  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  connection  with 
mine  fires  or  other  acts  of  violence.  Moreover,  the  Elm  Orlu  is 
not  protected  either  by  a  fence  around  the  mine  shaft  or  by  guards 

9  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Hearings,  vol.   iv,  p. 
3,T00. 
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around  the  mine  property  as  are  the  mines  of  the  Anaconda  and 
most  of  the  other  companies  in  the  Butte  district. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  charge  of  maintaining  a  blacklist  bj 
means  of  the  rustling  card  would  be  less  serious  if  the  card  were 
used  only  by  the  Anaconda  Company.  When  two  or  more  com- 
panies make  use  of  the  same  system,  however,  such  a  charge  may 
have  no  little  force,  especially  if  they  use  this  method  to  keep  out 
certain  classes  of  employees  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  abil- 
ity of  the  men  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  apply.  There  may 
be  unjust  discrimination  in  the  operation  of  such  a  system  by 
one  single  company  and  it  may  be  very  serious  discrimination,  but 
it  would  not  necessarily  constitute  a  blacklist.  The  use  of  the  card 
by  two  or  three  very  small  companies  might  technically  make  it 
a  blacklist  without  appreciably  increasing  the  amount  of  discrimi- 
nation made  in  its  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  one  big  company 
hires  a  majority  of  the  men  that  arc  hired  in  the  district. 

Attitude  of  the  miners^  unions  toward  the  rustling  card. 

There  is  little  expressed  opposition  to  the  rustling  card  system 
except  by  the  two  radical  unions.  The  Butte  Miners'  Union,  In- 
corporated, is  too  small  and  too  much  preoccupied  with  litigation 
for  the  recovery  of  its  property  to  do  anything  about  the  rustling 
card.  A  conversation  with  one  or  two  of  its  members  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  personally  disliked  the  rustling  card,  but  had  no 
particular  argument  to  make  against  it.  The  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  does  not  consider  it  good  policy 
to  make  an  issue  of  the  rustling  card  now,  because  its  rivals,  the 
two  radical  unions,  are  making  an  issue  of  it.  On  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  writer's  visits  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  he  heard  a  defense  of  the  rustling  card  system 
quite  as  emphatic  as  he  later  heard  in  the  general  offices  of  the 
Anaconda  Mining  Company.  The  officials  of  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  and  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  admitted  later  that  they  disliked  the  rustling 
card,  in  and  for  itself,  that  probably  all  of  the  miners  in  Butte 
disliked  it,  that  they  considered  it  an  un-American  institution,  but 
that  compared  with  other  employment  systems  in  vogue  in  this 
country  it  was  very  simple  and  unobjectionable.  They  stated, 
however,  that  the  card  did  not  constitute  a  grievance  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  any  active  campaign  against  it  and  more- 
over that  it  would  be  exceedingly  poor  policy  to  make  such  a 
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campaign  at  the  present  time  because  the  two  radical  unions  were 
making  the  rustling  card  the  chief  issue,  and  by  so  doing  were 
trying  to  break  up  the  "legitimate  organizations  of  labor"  in  the 
Butte  district.  For  those  organizations  to  join  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
the  Metal  Mine  Workers  in  their  anti-rustling-card  campaign 
would  be  against  their  own  interests. 

None  of  the  Butte  unions  have  ever  made  the  rustling  card  the 
subject  of  an  agreement  with  the  Anaconda  Company  or  any  other 
mine  operator.  Nor  has  the  Anaconda  Company  ever  attempted 
to  have  a  clause  agreeing  to  its  use  inserted  in  any  contract. 
However,  the  company  makes  no  agreements  with  any  of  the  four 
unions  of  (underground)  miners,  its  last  agreement  with  under- 
ground men  being  the  1912  agreement  with  the  Butte  Miners' 
Union  No.  1.  The  draft  agreement  submitted  to  the  Anaconda 
Company  by  the  Montana  State  Metal  Trades  Council  in  July 
of  last  year  contained  a  clause  demanding  "the  abolition  of  the 
rustling  card  in  its  entirety,"  but  it  appears  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  unsuccessful.  The  second  of  the  demands  of  the  Metal 
Mine  Workers'  Union  of  America,  dated  May  27,  1919,  is  for 
"the  unconditional  abolition  of  the  rustling  card  system  and  the 
reinstatement  of  all  black-listed  men."  The  first  demand  is  for 
the  recognition  of  the  union. 

The  two  radical  unions  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  card.  They 
charge  that  the  real  object  of  the  company  is  to  nip  agitation  in 
the  bud,  to  punish  those  who  were  at  one  time  active  in  the  so- 
cialist administration  of  Mayor  Duncan,  to  prevent  the  Socialist 
party  from  again  securing  a  foothold  in  Butte,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  unions  which  it  considers  less  aggressive  and  more 
easily  dealt  with,  and  to  curb  at  all  costs  the  propaganda  of  in- 
dustrial unionism  whether  preached  by  I.  W.  W.,  Metal  Mine 
Workers,  or  Socialists. 

The  Metal  Mine  Workers  insist  that  the  company  is  making 
use  of  the  issue  of  patriotism  to  conceal  its  own  profiteering  and 
to  protect  Itself  in  its  attacks  upon  unionism,  that  it  is  imputing 
disloyalty  to  its  enemies,  the  radical  unionists,  and  investing  it- 
self with  the  halo  of  patriotism  in  order  to  discredit  all  aggressivs 
tactics  and  outspoken  complaints  in  regard  to  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Testimony  of  individual  miners. 

It  would  appear  from  the  affidavits  sworn  to  before  the  writer 
by  nearly  100  miners  as  to  their  individual  experiences  with  the 
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rustling  card:  (1)  that  men  are  refused  cards  without  any  reason 
being  assigned  therefor  and,  if  employees  ask  for  the  reason,  the 
usual  explanation  given  is  "The  company  will  not  require  your 
services  again";  (2)  that  to  those  who  have  been  particularly  per- 
sistent in  following  up  the  matter  at  the  general  offices  of  the  com- 
pany, it  has  been  intimated  that  socialist,  I.  W.  W.,  or  anti- 
Anaconda  activities  in  the  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Union  have  been 
responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  rustling  card;  (3)  that  vio- 
lence, destruction  of  property,  and  sabotage  are  not  practiced  in 
the  mines  and  according  to  the  oath  of  those  men  of  more  radical 
affiliation  the  use  of  such  violence  is  not  even  preached  or  advo- 
cated to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  mine  workers. 

Effects  of  the  operation  of  the  rustling  card. 

In  considering  the  actual  results  of  the  five  years  of  operation 
under  the  rustling  card  it  is  important  to  note,  first,  that  the 
actual  and  relative  number  of  refusals  has  been  surprisingly  small. 
The  following  paragraph  from  the  address  of  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  company  previously  referred  to  gives  the  company's  statement 
of  the  numerical  proportion  of  refusals  to  applications : 

To  any  charge  of  abuse  of  this  system  by  the  Anaconda  Company 
the  figures  shown  upon  the  employment  records  present  a  plain  refu- 
tation. Since  the  employment  office  was  first  established,  in  December, 
1912,  and  until  May  17,  1917,  there  were  53,323  applications  for 
these  cards.  Of  this  total  number  1,004  were  refused.  Of  the  1,004 
originally  refused,  357  cases  were  reconsidered  and  the  applicants 
reinstated  and  the  cards  granted.  These  reinstatements  were  the  re- 
sult of  further  investigation  which  showed  that  in  a  very  few  instances 
errors  had  been  made  in  indentification,  and  in  other  cases  the  appli- 
cant was  reinstated  because  of  the  intercession  of  prominent  people  of 
Butte  who  guaranteed  the  reformation  and  future  good  conduct  of  the 
applicant,  leaving  just  647  as  the  net  number  refused  during  this  en- 
tire period  of  some  four  and  one-half  years,  when  the  average  num- 
ber of  emploj'ces  has  been  from  10,500  to  11,000  and  at  times  when 
the  change  of  employees  during  a  month  amounted  to  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  and  even  higher  at  times.^° 

The  company  further  reports  that  up  to  June  30,  1920,  there 
were  73,501  rustling  cards  issued;  that  the  total  number  refused 
to  that  date  was  1,817  of  which  number  1,201  were  reinstated, 
leaving  a  grand  total  of  616  absolute  refusals. 

In  considering  the  Anaconda  Company's  records  of  refusals  un- 
der the  card  system,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  figures  are 
10  Missoula  address  of  L.  O.  Evans,  p.  24. 
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presented  for  the  two-year  period  before  1914.  The  company 
states  that  there  were  no  refusals  during  that  period.  The  Metal 
Mine  Workers  deny  this.  They  declare  that  "everyone  in  Butte 
knows  that  hundreds  of  them  were  blacklisted  long  before  1914  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  men  have  not  been  able  to  work 
on  the  hill  since. "^^  The  company  also  claims  that  only  1^817 
men  (or  616  after  deduction  of  those  "reconsidered")  have  been 
refused  cards.  The  Metal  Mine  Workers  declared  that  in  1917 
as  a  matter  of  fact  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  men  re- 
ported by  the  company  as  having  been  blacklisted  had  been  black- 
listed.^^ They  say,  furthermore,  that  a  number  of  men  who  have 
criticised  the  company  have  not  been  allowed  in  the  rustling  card 
office  and  that  others  have  been  so  sure  they  would  be  turned 
down  that  "they  have  not  bothered  to  go  through  the  routine  of 
asking  for  a  card."  There  are  undoubtedly  some  miners  of  whom 
this  is  true,  but  their  number  cannot  be  large. 

To  keep  undesirable  characters  out  of  the  mines  has  been  offi- 
cially declared  the  primary  object  of  the  rustling  card.  This 
object  has  not  been  attained.  Miners  of  various  union  affiliation 
and  officials  of  the  company  admit  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  a  number  of  I.  W.  W.'s  working  in  the  mines  of  the  Ana- 
conda Company  and  of  the  other  companies  using  the  rustling 
card.  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  more  members 
of  this  organization  working  in  Anaconda  mines  than  in  mines 
where  the  rustling  card  is  not  required.  There  are  also,  on  ad- 
mission of  company  officials,  members  of  the  Metal  Mine  Workers' 
Union  employed  in  the  Anaconda  Company  mines.  While  there 
have  been  minor  accidents  in  the  different  mines  from  time  to  time 
responsibility  has  not  been  definitely  fastened  upon  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
or  upon  the  Metal  Mine  Workers  in  any  case.  It  is  probably  true 
that  there  is  in  the  mines  a  smaller  proportion  of  I.  W.  W.'s  and 
other  radicals  who  are  aggressive  and  active  than  would  be  the 
case  if  they  had  not  been  sifted  in  some  way.  The  rustling  card 
possibly  keeps  out  the  noticeably  active  and  talkative  radical. 

Officials  of  the  company  have  intimated  that  the  increasing 
number  of  I.  W.  W.'s  among  the  miners  has  resulted  in  a  greater 
shiftlessness  and  instability  of  employment  in  the  mines  and  im- 
plied that  the  effect  of  the  agitation  has  been  to  shorten  the 
average  length  of  service.    Whatever  the  cause  may  be  it  is  a  fact 

11  Strike  Bulletin  No.  38,  Sept.  8,  1917. 

12  Strike  Bulletin  No.  34,  Aug.  30,  1917. 
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that  the  labor  turnover  among  underground  employees  of  the  Ana- 
conda Company  has  greatly  increased  since  1914.  The  annual 
rate  of  job  replacement  has  increased  from  3  per  employee  in 
1914)  to  7  per  employee  in  1917,  10  per  employee  in  1918,  7  per 
employee  in  1919,  and  9  per  employee  in  1920."  Whereas  in 
1914  each  job  was  occupied  during  the  course  of  the  year  by  2^ 
men  on  the  average,  in  1917  each  job  was  occupied  by  7  men,  in 
1918  by  10  men,  in  1919  by  7  men,  and  in  1920  by  9  men  on  the 
average;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  in  1914  each  employee 
worked  41/2  months  (137  days)  on  the  average,  while  in  1917  each 
employee  worked  less  than  two  months  or  more  exactly  for  53 
days  on  the  average,  in  1918  for  38  days,  in  1919  for  53  days,  and 
in  1920  for  41  days  on  the  average. 

The  increase  in  labor  mobility  cannot  be  directly  connected  with 
the  number  of  I.  W.  W.'s  employed  in  the  mines.  The  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  mines  and  the  hard  and  hazardous  nature  of  the 
employment  make  for  a  high  labor  turnover  but  do  not  explain 
the  increasing  rate.  Sanitary  and  safety  conditions  are  a  great 
deal  better  now  than  formerly,  but  the  miner's  standard  of  con- 
venience, safety  and  hygiene  have  no  doubt  more  than  kept  pace 
with  improvements.  The  war,  of  course,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  unprecedented  increase  in  mobility  between  1917  and 
1918.  The  war  period  brought  with  it  a  great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labor,  at  the  same  time  that  its  supply  was  enormously 
cut  ofF  by  mobilization  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  great  many  of  the  miners  seem  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to 
the  rustling  card  controversy.  In  general  the  indifferent  em- 
ployees are  the  ones  who  have  personally  suffered  no  deprivation 
because  of  the  card.  They  are  men  who  are  satisfied  if  they  can 
get  steady  work  even  at  so  hazardous  an  occupation  as  under- 
ground mining  and  they  do  not  care  to  risk  the  loss  of  their  jobs 
for  the  very  remote  and  uncertain  advantages  which  the  spreading 
of  unrest  might  bring  them.  Very  few  members  of  the  craft  in- 
ternationals have  made  any  complaint  about  the  card.  Three  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  organizations  in  Butte  have  openly  criticised  it: 
the  Butte  Workingmen's  Union  (a  "town"  organization  of  un- 
skilled laborers),  the  Butte  Local  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  and  the  Steam  Engineers'  Union  No. 
83,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  through  the  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers. 

13  Rate  for  1920  based  upon  employment  records  for  the  first  six  months. 
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It  is  alleged  bj  the  Butte  Workingmen's  Union  and  the  Metal 
Mine  Worker's  Union  that  the  rustling  card  employment  system 
has  resulted  in  a  large  proportion  of  inexperienced  men  being 
taken  into  the  mines  and  as  a  consequence  a  loss  in  efficiency  and 
a  very  appreciable  decrease  in  tons  produced  per  man.  They  say 
that  if  the  experienced  miner  who  happens  to  be  a  socialist  or  an 
industrial  unionist  were  not  discriminated  against,  but  allowed 
to  work,  there  would  be  greater  production,  or,  assuming  capacity 
production,  that  this  tonnage  would  be  hoisted  by  fewer  men.  It 
is  impossible  to  completely  verify  the  truth  of  this  statement  with- 
out making  a  very  detailed  study  of  the  per  man  output  during  a 
period  of  years  and  of  the  present  composition  of  the  working 
force  with  special  reference  to  length  of  mining  experience.  Fig- 
ures furnished  by  the  Anaconda  Company  show  for  each  month 
from  June,  1914,  to  June,  1920,  the  tonnage  output  per  man  per 
shift.  In  June,  1914,  it  was  1.6  tons.  From  that  time  on  to  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  except  for  an  increase  to  1.8  in  the  winter  of  1915, 
it  suffered  an  almost  continuous  decline,  being  in  the  latter  month 
1.2  tons,  and  only  rising  again  to  1.6  tons  in  March,  1918,  after 
which  time  it  declined,  slowly  in  1918  and  more  rapidly  in  1919, 
reaching  1.2  tons  per  man  per  day  in  June,  1919.  The  lowest 
production  record  in  the  period  under  review  was  reached  in  De- 
cember, 1919,  when  it  stood  at  1.1  tons  per  man  per  shift.  The 
following  months  showed  improvement  and  in  June,  1920,  the 
figure  was  1.4.  The  operators  believe  that  the  average  miner  is 
not  much  less  industrious  than  he  was  five  or  ten  years  ago,  that 
there  is  at  present  a  great  amount  of  loafing  on  the  job,  and  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nominal  eight  working  hours  are 
spent  in  resting.  Indeed  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Metal  Mine 
Workers'  Union  admitted  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Anaconda  Company,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  that  if  a  miner 
today  could  not  do  a  day's  work  in  five  hours,  he  wasn't  much 
good. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  that  the  situation  in  Butte  is  a  delicate  and  compli- 
cated one — and  menacing.  Even  if  their  charges  were  unfounded, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners  are  not 
satisfied,  that  the  feeling  in  the  community  is  exceedingly  bitter 
and  agitation  and  espionage  go  on,  that  dark  suspicions  of  mo- 
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tives   rankle  in  every  interested  faction.      The  company  officials 
picture  as  anarchists,  wreckers,  and  pro-Germans  all  those  who 
attack  them  or  advocate  the  new  unionism.     The  union  officials 
suspect  that  any  of  their  fellow-workers  may  be  stool-pigeons  and 
sometimes  even  put  in  that  category  their  own  colleagues  in  office. 
Even  though  the  rustling  card  is  less  of  an  evil  than  the  radi- 
cals paint  it,  even  though  the  actual  amount  of  discrimination  un- 
der it  is  very  small,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  itself,  it  is  disliked 
by  the  miners,  mildly  disapproved  of  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  men,  and 
violently  opposed  by  the  I.  W.  W.  and  Metal  Mine  Workers.    The 
actual  discrimination  is  perhaps  less  important  than  the  fear  and 
apprehension  which  its  critics  believe  the  rustling  card  instils  into 
the  minds  of  the  miners.     They  feel  that  it  is  a  club  held  over 
them  and  they  fear  the  consequences  if  they  speak  out  about  un- 
satisfactory conditions  or  about  the  card  itself.     The  rustling 
card  is  perhaps  more  potent  as  a  potential  black-listing  agency 
than  as  an  actual  black-listing  machine. 

The  attitude  of  the  company  toward  the  general  operation  of 
the  mines  does  not  tend  to  dissipate  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  miners  have  no  voice  or  part  in  the  management  or  in  the  de- 
termination of  Avorking  conditions,  the  company's  policy  being 
that  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  mines  are  purely 
company  matters,  to  be  carried  on  without  advice  from  the  gen- 
eral public  and  least  of  all  from  the  miners.  It  is  true  that  in 
February,  1918,  the  Anaconda  Company  announced  the  creation 
of  a  new  department  to  be  managed  by  one  of  their  former  fore- 
men as  a  "commissioner  of  labor."  This  office,  however,  is  merely 
a  clearing  house  for  the  grievances  of  individual  miners,  a  very 
necessary  agency  which  had  been  lacking  before.  There  had  been 
no  definite  provision  for  the  hearing  of  grievances  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  lack  is  shown  in  many  of  the  affidavits  made  by  the 
miners.  The  new  "commissioner"  has  nothing  to  do  with  employ- 
ment.    He  simply  hears  grievances  and  tries  to  adjust  them. 

The  operating  officials  of  the  Anaconda  Company  have  not 
looked  very  favorably  upon  suggestions  that  the  rustling  card 
office  be  radically  modified  and  expanded  into  a  genuine  employ- 
ment bureau  through  which  men  would  be  actually  hired  and  dis- 
charged. A  transformation  of  the  system  along  these  lines  would 
not  of  course  give  the  company  any  greater  power  than  it  now  has 
to  refuse  employment  to  those  men  whom  it  considers  it  inadvis- 
able to  employ.    Even  the  existing  machinery  of  the  rustling  card 
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is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  employer  to  keep  out  of 
his  employ  those  whom  he  does  not  want.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  any  employer  may  hire  whom  he  pleases  and  many 
employers  manage  to  keep  out  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
are  not  desirable  without  the  use  of  a  rustling  card  system.  The 
exclusion  of  "undesirables"  as  eflPected  by  the  Anaconda  card 
may  or  may  not  constitute  a  black  list  and  the  threat  of  exclusion 
may  or  may  not  be  the  threat  of  the  black  list.  As  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  purpose  of  selective  and  consistent  exclusion 
of  undesirable  cmplo^-ecs  has  been  achieved,  with  or  without  the 
rustling  card,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Quite  as  effective 
exclusion  is  believed  to  be  possible  through  a  company  bureau  of 
emploj'ment  of  the  type  now  common  in  the  United  States,  a 
bureau  which  actually  hires  men  and  through  which  they  "clear" 
when  quitting  or  discharged.  Tw^o  or  three  of  the  smaller  mining 
companies  of  the  Butte  district  have  established  such  bureaus 
and,  so  far,  report  satisfaction.  Such  a  bureau,  moreover,  would 
be  quite  as  effective  a  record-keeping  agency  as  is  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  Anaconda  Company.  It  would  be  free  from  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  that  system:  the  necessity  of  getting  a, 
permit  before  it  is  possible  to  even  apply  for  w^ork  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  abuse  of  such  a  permit.  In  other  words,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  rustling  card  system  which  are  not  subject  to  criti- 
cism, the  bookkeeping  purposes,  are  fulfilled  by  record  keeping 
parts  of  the  system,  which  would  function  quite  as  efficiently  in 
a  modern  employment  bureau.  As  for  the  purposes  w^hich  are 
subject  to  criticism,  Avhether  the  criticism  is  valid  or  not,  they  are 
being  only  incompletely  achieved.  Despite  the  rustling  card,  I. 
W.  W.'s  and  other  radicals  are  working  in  the  mines.  The  evi- 
dence also  indicates  that  Metal  Mine  Workers,  I.  W.  W.'s,  so- 
cialists, and  others  have  been  kept  out  by  means  of  it.  It  is  en- 
tirely legitimate  and  quite  right  and  proper  for  employers  to 
reject  job-applicants  on  either  one  of  two  grounds;  viz.,  (1)  that 
they  are  not  qualified  to  do  the  work  required;  and  (2)  that  they 
will  be  likely  to  inflict  damage  upon  company  property.  There  is 
grave  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  doing  it  for  any  other  reason. 

Pattl  F.  Brissenden. 
New  Yorh  University. 
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Postscript 

On  April  18,  1920,  the  I.  W.  W.  miners'  local  in  Butte  called 
a  strike.  The  strikers  demanded,  apparently  without  presenting 
their  demands  before  the  strike  was  called:  (1)  the  release  of  "po- 
litical and  industrial"  prisoners,  (2)  a  six-hour  day  from  collar 
to  collar,  (3)  an  increase  in  wages  from  $5.50  to  $7.00  per  day, 
(4)  abolition  of  the  contract  and  bonus  systems,  and  (5)  aboli- 
tion of  the  rustling  card.  On  the  nineteenth  the  strike  was  on  and 
picket  lines  out.  Two  days  later,  on  the  twenty-first,  there  was 
a  clash  between  deputy  sheriffs  and  strike  pickets  on  the  Ana- 
conda road.  There  was  shooting;  and,  as  a  result,  according  to 
a  news  item  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World  on  April  22, 
"fourteen  I.  W.  W.  strike  pickets  and  one  policeman  [deputy 
sheriff.?]  are  in  hospitals  tonight  with  gunshot  wounds."  Subse- 
quently at  least  one  of  the  strikers  died.  This  shooting  affraj 
ended  the  strike,  at  least  in  its  active  phase. 

There  have  followed  more  or  less  closely  on  the  heels  of  this 
last  strike  two  developments  of  no  little  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Butte  rustling  card.  The  first  of  these  was  the  explicit 
announcement  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  that 
I.  W.  W.'s  would  not  be  employed  in  its  mines.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  writer's  last  visit  to  Butte,  in  July,  1920,  he  found  posted 
in  that  company's  offices  and  elsewhere  on  its  properties  large 
posters  reading  as  follows :  "No  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  will  bo 
employed  at  this  property. — Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company." 
These  notices  bore  the  date  May  10,  1920.  This  new  policy  was 
adopted,  no  doubt,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  the  preced- 
ing month.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  it  involved  the  explicit 
elimination  from  employment  in  the  Anaconda  mines  (and  so, 
very  largely,  from  employment  in  the  Butte  district)  of  one  of 
the  two  miners'  organizations  which  have  been  most  actively  hos- 
tile to  the  rustling  card. 

The  second  new  development  was  an  important  change  in  the 
employment  system  in  the  Butte  mines — a  change  which  involved 
the  transference  of  the  administration  of  the  system  from  the 
single  auspices  of  the  Anaconda  Company  to  the  joint  auspices 
of  all  (or  nearly  all)  tlie  operators  in  the  district.  This  new, 
jointly  operated  machinery  is  called  The  Butte  Mutual  Labor 
Bureau.  It  happened  that  the  offices  of  this  new  bureau  were  just 
being  opened  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  last  visit  to  Butte.  The 
new  bureau  issues  a  "recommendation  card" — a  cardboard  folder 
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bearing  on  the  cover  the  name  of  the  bureau  and  on  the  inside 
containing  the  following: 


No 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  this  date  of  issuing  this  card 

Mr is  recommended  by  Butte  Mutual  Labor 

Bureau  for  emjiloyment. 


Manager. 

Age For  the  Protection  of  Holder 

(Non-transferable) 
Height .-•^a 


This  card  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Color  eyes .,  Butte    Mutual   Labor    Bureau,   who   may    re- 

cover and   take  possession  of  it  at  any  time. 
Color  hair  ....  ...j.;         It  cannot  be  sold  or  loaned,  and  if  presented 

by  any  one  but  the  original  holder  it  will  be 

Weight V. .-. .-         taken   up   and   canceled.      If   lost,   notify   the 

Manager  at  once. 


Complexion 
Nationality 


The  above  conditions  are  accepted. 
Signature    


Before  this  card  is  issued  to  the  applicant  he  is  required  to  fill 
out  an  "application  for  recommendation"  which  presents  two 
pages  of  questions  to  be  answered — many  more  questions  than 
were  asked  by  the  Anaconda  Company  before  issuance  of  its  rust- 
ling card.  Among  the  questions  on  the  new  application  form  are 
several  concerning  citizenship,  one  which  asks :  "Do  you  be- 
lieve in  a  constitutional  form  of  government .''"  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing in  regard  to  radical  labor  organizations :  "Are  you  a 
member  of  the  I,  W.  W.  .^  Are  you  a  member  of  the  O.  B.  U. .? 
Do  you  believe  in  the  purposes  or  methods  of  the  I.  W.  W..'"' 

When  a  miner  who  has  secured  one  of  these  "recommendation 
cards"  gets  a  job  in  one  of  the  mines  his  card  is  held  at  the  mine 
office  during  the  period  of  his  employment.  When  he  quits  work 
in  that  mine  he  goes  to  the  office  of  the  bureau,  makes  application 
again,  and,  after  his  record  is  checked  up,  again  receives  the  card 
for  the  purposes  of  another  job  hunt. 

It  is  evident  that  this  card,  like  the  Anaconda  Company  card 
described  above,  is  a  "rustling"  not  a  hiring  card.  However,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  Anaconda  card 
in  that  it  is  issued  jointly  by  the  mine  operators  of  the  district 
rather  than  by  a  single  company.  P.  F.  B. 


A  "STABILIZED  DOLLAR"  WOULD  PRODUCE  VIOLENT 
CHANGES  IN  PERIODS  OF  FALLING  PRICES 

Professor  Fisher's  new  book,  Stabilizing  the  Dollar,  brings  un- 
der one  cover  much  of  the  material  he  has  presented  in  numerous 
papers  and  develops  the  argument  for  his  plan  in  such  persuasive 
form  that  the  reader  can  hardly  escape  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  converted.  The  evils  of  changing  prices  are  so  vividly  por- 
trayed, the  mode  of  escape  so  logically  presented,  that  the  care- 
worn student  of  the  phenomena  of  prices  would  fain  accept  the 
analysis.  The  book  is  in  a  class  with  Henry  George's  Progress 
and  Poverty/  in  the  matter  of  winning  exposition;  and  to  say  that 
is  near  the  height  of  praise.  But,  if  one  is  more  concerned  with 
understanding  than  with  peace  of  mind,  the  very  clearness  of  the 
explanations,  the  simplicity  of  the  plan,  and  the  confidence  in  its 
effectiveness  awaken  caution  and  enjoin  care  in  the  attempt  to 
forecast  what  the  effect  of  the  plan  Avould  be  in  the  economic 
circumstances  under  which  it  would  have  to  be  put  into  operation 
if  it  became  a  working  reality. 

The  writer  desires  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  phase  indicated 
in  the  title  of  this  paper,  i.e.,  the  probability  that  if  Fisher's  plan 
were  in  operation  the  periods  when  prices  are  falling  would  be 
marked  by  sharp  drops  in  money  values  that  would  be  disastrous 
to  many  lines  of  business  and  would  increase  the  distress  thah 
goes  along  with  depressions  in  the  recurring  business  cycles. 

Professor  Fisher  presents  on  page  204  of  his  book  a  diagram 
illustrating  the  movement  of  the  index  number  with  and  without 
stabilizing  according  to  his  plan.  This  diagram  is  reproduced 
here  with  an  additional  conjectural  line  indicating  what  the  writer 
believes  would  be  something  like  the  movement  of  price  changes 
under  Fisher's  plan  in  actual  operation  with  the  commercial  bank- 
ing practices  as  they  are  in  common  operation.  Instead  of  the 
fairly  even  "stabilized  index  number"  line  or  the  irregularly  rising 
"unstabilized  index  number"  line,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  actual  course  of  prices  would  be  somewhat  as  shown  by  the 
intermediate  line.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  the  pre- 
cise movements  of  such  a  line.  All  that  it  suggests  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree  is  that  periods  of  rising  prices  in  times  of  pros- 
perity would  be  followed  by  abrupt  declines  in  prices  when  de- 
pression sets  in.  The  declines  that  are  the  normal  results  of  re- 
action would  be  greatly  increased  in  speed  by  Fisher's  plan  and 
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In  the  diagram  the  upper  curved  line,  reproduced  from  Fisher's  Stabilizing 
the  Dollar  (p.  204),  shows  the  actual  movement  of  prices,  while  the  lower 
curved  line  shows  the  movement  of  prices  that  Fisher  believes  would  have 
taken  place  had  his  plan  been  in  operation.  The  dotted  line  is  conjectural, 
meant  merely  to  illustrate  the  probable  violent  falls  in  prices  that  would 
occur  were  Fisher's  plan  operating  in  the  recurring  periods  of  decline  from 
prosperity  to  depression.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  the  dotted 
line  to  scale.  It  doubtless  exaggerates  the  violence  of  the  probable  fall  and 
is  unduly  smooth. 


the  difficulties  of  readjustment  would  be  more  serious.  Business 
mortality  would  rise,  failures  multiply,  and  opportunities  for  miti- 
gating disaster  by  spreading  the  losses  over  the  community  would 
lessen.  The  level  might  not  rise  as  high  as  in  the  case  of  unstabil- 
ized  prices,  hence  the  distance  of  the  fall  might  be  shorter  but  the 
descent  would  be  more  abrupt,  less  subject  to  control.  Instead  of 
a  fairly  stable  price  level  there  would  have  been  experienced  in 
the  period  covered  by  the  table  a  somewhat  lower  level  in  the  peaks 
of  prices  and  a  more  violent  collapse  as  periods  of  expansion 
passed  into  contraction.  The  paragraphs  which  follow  attempt 
to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  anticipating  more  trouble  from  the 
operation  of  Fisher's  plan  than  it  professes  to  be  able  to  cui'e, 
granting  that  it  could  be  set  going  as  he  so  ably  outlines  it. 
Fisher's  plan  is  doubtless  too  well  known  to  justify  taking  the 
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reader's  time  to  restate  it.  A  summary  of  its  maturer  form  will 
be  found  on  pages  104<-105  of  the  volume.  Its  essential  features 
are  the  adoption  of  a  representative  assortment  of  commodities 
worth  at  the  outset  a  gold  dollar  of  the  present  weight ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "index  number"  for  recording,  at  stated  intervals, 
1  the  market  price  of  this  ideal  goods-dollar  in  terms  of  the  gold 
ibullion  dollar;  the  adjustment  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  bullion 
dollar  at  stated  intervals,  each  adjustment  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  recorded  deviation  of  the  index  number  from  par.  This  con- 
stant process  of  adjustment  would  keep  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  representative  assort- 
ment of  commodities.  The  deviations  above  and  below  par  would 
be  negligible. 

"In  addition  to  these  features  of  the  plan  should  be  mentioned 
the  tacit  assumption  that  we  retain  a  sound  banking  system. 
Without  such,  the  effectiveness  of  the  stabilization  plan  would  be 
quite  lost"  (p.  105). 

The  importance  of  this  assumption  to  the  success  of  the  plan 
is  vital.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  either 
certain  current  ordinary  practices  of  commercial  banks  are  not 
"sound"  and  should  cease  or  that  Fisher's  plan,  if  workable  at 
all,  would  produce  violent  declines  in  prices  when  business  cycles 
turned  from  the  peak  of  "prosperity"  downward. 

As  indicated  by  the  diagram,  reproduced  above  from  p.  204, 
Fisher  points  out  that  his  plan  would  not  have  worked  in  the 
period  of  the  Great  War.  "Stabilization  and  inflation  are  mutu- 
ally incompatible"  (p.  227),  he  points  out,  though  he  believes 
that  "in  all  ordinary  wars,  there  is  no  need  of  inflation."  What- 
ever truth  or  optimism  there  may  be  in  this  belief,  the  point  of 
importance  in  this  connection  is  that  inflation  by  the  use  of  bank 
credit  makes  the  plan  ineffective  to  prevent  rising  prices. 

The  process  of  credit  inflation  in  connection  with  war  finance 
has  been  made  familiar  in  discussions  too  many  to  mention.  The 
government  received  credit  on  the  books  of  the  banks  in  exchange 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness.  These  certificates  were  paid  off 
largely  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues.  The  bonds  were  bought 
in  great  measure  by  purchasers  who  obtained  credit  from  banks 
by  using  the  bonds  as  collateral.  The  upshot  of  this  system  was 
that  the  bond  buyers,  in  many  cases,  bought  not  with  the  savings 
from  their  current  expenditure  but  with  the  borrowed  credit  of 
banking  institutions.     The  buying  of  individuals  and  institutions 
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for  their  own  purposes  went  on  as  usual.  To  this  buying  power 
was  added  the  buying  power  of  the  government  created  by  banks 
and  transferred  to  the  government  by  the  bond  buyers.  This  ordi- 
nary buying  power  of  individuals  and  institutions  arises  from  the 
goods  and  services  they  are  offering  for  sale.  They  offer  to  and 
demand  from  the  market  goods  and  services  at  the  same  time  with 
no  disturbing  influence  in  the  price  level.  When  the  use  of  bank 
credit  creates  buying  power  beyond  this  ordinary  amount  infla- 
tion appears.  When  ability  to  buy  arises  not  from  the  current 
offer  of  merchantable  goods  or  desired  services  the  mechanism  is 
put  out  of  gear.  The  ability  to  demand  outruns  the  rate  of  sup- 
ply of  commodities,  and  prices  rise.  When  this  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  extensions  of  bank  credit  to  the  government  in  war  time 
we  have  the  type  of  inflation  that  is  so  large  a  feature  in  our 
present  price  situation.^  If  purchasers  of  bonds  had  paid  for 
them  out  of  savings  they  would  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  market  as  buyers  and  transferred  the  purchasing  power  to  the 
government,  thus  not  disturbing  the  equilibrium  between  supply 
and  demand  at  the  existing  price  level  so  far  as  this  type  of 
transaction  was  influential.  "In  all  cases  where  the  amount  sub- 
scribed is  not  saved,  the  Government  creates  or  secures  purchas- 
ing power  without  creating  any  equivalent  goods  to  purchase. 
.  .  .  All  of  these  methods  of  war  finance  .  .  .  are  inflation  none 
the  less,  even  when  gold  redemption  has  been  nominally  main- 
tained, and  they  therefore  tend  to  add  to  the  cost  of  living" 
'   (Fisher,  p.  34). 

It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  to  go  to  greater  length  in  bringing 
to  the  reader's  attention  the  two  important  facts:  (1)  that  Fish- 
er's plan  would  not  prevent  prices  from  rising  when  credit  infla- 
tion exists;  (2)  that  credit  inflation  consists  in  the  creation  of 
buying  power  by  the  extension  of  bank  credit  not  accompanied 
by  the  offer  of  equivalent  merchantable  commodities  on  the  market. 

These  lessons  of  wartime  finances  and  prices  are  easily  learned 
because  they  were  illustrated  on  a  grand  scale.  Peace  also  has  its 
inflations,  though  less  renowned  than  war's. 

In  the  ordinary  processes  of  business  the  credit  of  commercial 
banks  is  used  to  assist  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  marketable 
goods.    It  takes  the  form  of  short-time  notes  which  are  to  be  paid 

1  The  statement  above  may  seem  to  indicate  a  belief  that  inflation  is  the 
"cause"  of  high  prices.    The  writer  is  not  of  that  opinion  as  indicated  later. 
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from  the  receipts  from  tlie  sold  goods.  The  extension  of  credit 
to  permit  buying  is  accompanied  ahnost  simultaneously  by  an 
offer  in  the  market  of  the  salable  commodities.  The  effective  de- 
mand for  goods  thus  made  possible  is  accompanied  by  the  supply 
of  goods.  The  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  is  not 
seriously  disturbed  and  the  extension  of  credit  has  no  lifting  in- 
fluence on  the  general  level  of  prices.  As  long  as  commercial  bank 
credit  serves  this  purpose  there  is  no  inflation.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

In  the  course  of  the  economic  life  of  communities  and  countries 
there  occur  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  through  the  ex- 
tension of  business  enterprises  and  investment  in  new  ventures. 
No  two  occasions  are  precisely  alike,  but  the  general  character- 
istic of  all  is  the  chance  of  gain  to  those  who  promptly  enter  the 
field.  The  source  of  the  gain  may  be  the  development  of  new  ter- 
ritory, the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  the  creation  of  a 
new  manufactured  product,  the  utilization  of  freshly  discovered 
industrial  processes,  a  favorable  relation  between  expenses  of  pro- 
duction and  the  prices  of  finished  products  which  an  exceptional 
demand  such  as  that  of  war  time  creates — any  of  these  offer  busi- 
ness enterprise  the  opportunity  to  invest  capital  and  secure  the 
promised  exceptional  profits. 

What  captains  of  industry  need  under  these  circumstances  is 
command  over  purchasing  power  that  will  enable  them  to  secure 
the  capital  equipment  required  to  develop  the  opportunity  that 
they  see  open  to  them.  The  method  of  putting  into  their  hands 
this  command  over  purchasing  power,  honored  in  theory,  is  to 
have  savers  transfer  their  accumulations  to  these  business  men, 
thus  postponing  consumption  and  allowing  their  buying  power  to 
be  turned  to  the  purchase  of  capital  goods.  Manifestly  as  long 
as  this  is  the  sole  method  of  securing  capital  for  business  exten- 
sions there  is  no  danger  of  inflation.  The  net  result  is  to  turn 
effort  from  supplying  consumers  with  dispensable  goods  to  the 
creation  of  capital  instruments  for  further  production  without 
any  uplifting  effect  on  the  price  level.  But  this  process  is  slow, 
closely  limited  at  any  time,  and  not  responsive  enough  to  enable 
the  enterprisers  to  seize  the  chance  promptly.  Another  source 
is  open  to  them  and  they  are  allowed  to  tap  it. 

The  long  and  honorable  practices  of  commercial  banks  has  cre- 
ated that  community  asset  called  bank  credit.  That  is  to  say, 
people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  getting  money   from  the 
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banks  in  wliich  tliey  have  deposits  when  they  need  it  that  the  right 
to  draw  from  a  bank  has  become  equivalent  to  money  for  purposes 
of  purchasing  in  the  vast  majority  of  modern  transactions.  This 
community  asset  when  used  by  the  banks  as  indicated  above  for 
facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  and  the  chief  source  of  profit  to  tht 
banks.  The  banks  are  in  a  sense  the  trustees  for  the  people,  the 
custodians  of  this  intangible  public  asset,  this  faith  that  moves 
mountains  of  salable  goods  every  day  in  the  year.  In  the  banks' 
hands  the  common  trust  has  placed  the  power  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing this  purchasing  power  within  fairly  wide  limits.  Upon 
them  rests  the  obligation  to  safeguard  this  public  intangible  prop- 
erty and  at  the  same  time  utilize  it  as  fully  as  circumstances  will 
warrant.  To  overstrain  it  or  break  it  down  would  be  to  betray  a 
trust.  To  fail  to  employ  it  wisely  would  be  to  neglect  the  service 
of  the  people  and  the  advantage  of  the  banks.  The  advantage  to 
the  banks  of  extending  the  limits  of  their  credit  by  increasing  pur- 
chasing power  for  borrowers  is  so  evident  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  err  in  this  direction  than  in  the  undue  contraction  that 
would  unnecessarily  hamper  the  exchange  of  commodities. 

To  prevent  the  unwise  extension  of  bank  credit  two  safeguards 
have  been  set  up.  One  is  the  percentage  of  reserve  that  must  be 
maintained  against  loans  and  the  other  is  the  kind  of  loans  that 
may  be  made;  the  latter  requiring  that  only  commercial  paper  of 
short  maturity  be  the  basis  of  the  loans.  The  first,  the  percentage 
of  reserves,  stated  in  figures  and  readily  calculated,  has  a  definite 
character  that  has  given  it  a  prominence  as  a  standard  that  is 
important  and  serviceable.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  community  interest  the  second  point  is  deserving 
of  the  greatest  consideration.  The  use  made  of  the  credit  loaned 
is  of  more  significance  than  its  amount  when  we  are  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  inflation.  In  the  matter  of  the  use  made  of 
the  borrowed  credit  there  is  not  usually  any  particular  publicity, 
no  very  precise  standards,  considerable  ease  of  concealment,  the 
interest  of  the  bank  in  extending  its  volume  of  business,  and  fre- 
quently little  development  of  the  sense  of  trusteeship  on  the  part 
of  the  banker.  The  question  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  bor- 
rowed credit  is  to  be  put  is  often  answered  with  a  view  to  the 
bank's  safety  and  possible  profit  rather  than  to  the  effect  on  the 
general  public  of  the  use  of  this  purchasing  power. 

When  the  economic  situation  is  characterized  by  the  four  ele- 
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ments  suggested  above,  i.e.,  energetic  captains  of  industry,  ex- 
ceptionally promising  opportunities  for  profitable  enterprise  if 
purchasing  power  to  secure  capital  is  obtainable,  the  slowness  of 
savers  to  furnish  this  purchasing  power,  and  the  possibility  that 
commercial  banks  may  use  their  credit  for  this  purpose  rather 
than  for  facilitating  the  scale  of  marketable  goods — when  such 
a  situation  obtains  there  is  invariably  the  use  of  bank  credit  for 
the  purposes  of  investment  to  secure  command  of  capital  rather 
than  to  facilitate  bu3nng  and  selling  goods.  The  nominal  form 
of  short-time  loans  may  be  retained,  but  repeated  renewals  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  paper  were  for  a  prolonged  period.  The 
purchasing  power  created  is  not  used  to  assist  in  the  offer  of 
salable  goods.  It  goes  into  the  employment  of  labor  to  produce 
equipment  or  the  purchase  of  equipment  which  will  not  produce 
commodities  for  the  market  until  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed, 
even  years.  For  the  time  the  same  result  follows  that  Professor 
Fisher  notes  in  the  case  of  the  government's  borrowing  during  the 
war.  But  instead  of  the  government  it  is  the  captains  of  industry 
who  at  this  time  secure  "purchasing  power  without  creating  any 
equivalent  goods  to  purchase.  .  .  .  All  these  methods  of  .  .  . 
finance  .  .  .  are  inflation  none  the  less,  even  when  gold  redemp- 
tion has  been  nominally  maintained  and  they  therefore  tend  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  living"  (Fisher,  p.  34), 

The  recurring  periods  of  business  expansion  that  we  call  "pros- 
perity" because  of  the  conditions  indicated  are  periods  of  infla- 
tion, of  upward  moving  prices.  The  difference  between  this  type 
of  inflation  and  that  of  the  war  is  one  of  degree  in  its  connection 
with  prices.  In  neither  case  is  the  inflation  the  "cause"  of  higher 
prices.  In  both  cases  the  need  for  more  non-salable  goods  is  so 
imperative  that  the  volume  and  speed  of  output  must  be  increased. 
To  overcome  any  resistance  and  secure  the  services  and  materials 
necessary,  greater  expenses  are  incurred,  higher  prices  have  to  be 
paid,  and  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  volume  of  loans  enables 
these  prices  to  be  offered.  Thus  the  inflation  "permits"  rather 
than  "causes"  the  higher  prices.  Captains  of  industry  resort  to 
bank  credit  to  secure  the  additional  purchasing  power  required 
to  call  forth  the  additional  quantity  of  capital  goods  within  the 
time  in  which  they  think  they  can  seize  the  profitable  opportuni- 
ties to  invest  and  develop.  The  inflation  is  thus  caused  by  the 
necessity  for  offering  higher  prices  to  secure  the  required  goods 
and  services. 
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During  the  past  the  level  of  prices  in  booming  times  has  risen 
on  the  crest  of  prosperity  and  fallen  into  the  trough  of  the  suc- 
ceeding dcpi'ession  with  little  opposition  or  acceleration.  If 
Fisher's  plan  were  put  in  operation  and  actually  worked,  in  the 
period  of  rising  prices  the  level  of  prices  would  not  rise  unhin- 
dered. The  position  of  the  line  indicating  rising  prices  would  be 
the  result  of  two  forces :  the  expansive  force  of  the  boom  demand 
and  the  retarding  influence  of  Fisher's  compensatory  device.  The 
latter  would  act  as  a  check  on  the  rising  tendency  during  the 
period  of  inflation  so  that  the  rate  of  rise  perhaps  would  be  some- 
wliat  less  rapid  and  the  peak  of  prices  somewhat  less  high  than 
they  have  been  in  the  experiences  through  which  business  has 
hitherto  gone.  When  the  period  of  expansion  has  passed,  under 
the  influence  of  the  compensatory  plan,  the  influences  leading  to 
the  expansion  of  prices  would  cease  and  instead  of  the  usual  rate 
of  fall  in  depression  the  influence  of  the  compensatory  arrange- 
ment working  with  full  force  would  draw  the  level  of  prices  down 
with  abruptness.  The  drop  from  the  high  level  of  the  expanded 
period  would  be  sudden.  When  a  boy  flies  a  kite  in  a  favorable 
breeze  the  kite  rises  on  the  wind  and  settles  down  when  the  breeze 
ceases  to  blow.  But  if  the  string  holding  the  kite  were  elastic  it 
would  stretch  as  the  breeze  grew  stronger  and  contract  when  the 
breeze  fell — thus  the  kite  would  be  drawn  down  abruptly  as  soon 
as  the  wind's  support  stopped.  In  similar  fashion  Fisher's  plan 
for  stabilization  would  not  prevent  prices  from  rising  on  the 
winds  of  a  "boom."  As  soon  as  the  breath  went  out  of  the 
"boom,"  the  compensation  plan  would  draw  prices  down  with  a 
jerk  and  the  rate  of  fall  in  a  period  of  reaction  to  depression 
would  be  greatly  accelerated. 

The  collapse  of  the  price  structure  following  the  turn  from 
"prosperity"  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  and  often  impos- 
sible to  make  business  adjustments.  The  problem  is  bad  enough 
now.  Fisher's  plan  would  make  it  very  much  worse.  Changes 
that  are  not  too  sudden  may  be  met  by  careful  planning,  but 
abrupt  declines  would  fall  heavily  on  the  enterprisers,  bringing 
financial  ruin  to  them  and  disorganization  to  the  community  in 
general. 

Professor  Fisher's  explanation  of  trade  cycles  (p.  65)  on  the 
theory  that  "price  fluctuations  cause  alternate  fluctuations  in 
business,  that  is,  booms  and  crises,  followed  by  contractions  and 
duced  by  the  very  tax  itself),  we  are  involved  in  circular  reason- 
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Fluctuations  in  business  cause  fluctuation  in  prices,  when  the  situ- 
ation is  not  comphcatcd  by  such  a  phenomenon  as  war.  Sub- 
sidiary businesses  may  be  stimulated  by  higher  prices  but  these 
in  turn  are  due  to  expansions  in  the  fundamental  businesses  which 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  exceptional  gains  in  some  field 
of  development  and  exploitation.  Fisher  declares  "it  seldom  oc- 
curs to  business  men  that  business  thus  staggers  about  because 
the  dollar  staggers."  There  is  not  sufficient  reason  why  it  should. 
Price  changes  are  a  link  in  the  chain  of  influences  that  aff"ect  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  prosperity  and  depression,  especially  in 
connection  with  long-time  contracts,  ownership  of  large  stocks  of 
goods,  and  claims  for  definite  sums  of  money  or  obligations  to 
pay  them,  but  the  price  changes  are  the  results  of  and  transmit- 
ters of,  not  the  fundamental  causes  of,  the  fluctuations  between 
good  and  bad  times. 

Unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  usual  course  of  business 
and  methods  of  banking  the  adoption  of  Fisher's  plan  is  full 
of  peril.  It  would  not  prevent  price  advances  while  bank  credit  is 
used  to  further  investment  enterprises  and  it  would  result  in  radi- 
cal falls  in  prices  when  the  stimulation  of  boom  times  was  passing 
away.  Whatever  gains  might  be  secured  through  offsetting 
changes  in  prices  over  a  series  of  years  that  might  be  attributed 
to  variations  in  the  value  of  gold  in  relation  to  goods  would  be 
more  than  lost  by  the  evil  done  through  the  increased  violence  of 
falling  prices  in  the  recurring  periods  of  depression  that  accom- 
pany the  activities  of  business  enterprise  as  aided  by  the  use  of 
bank  credit. 

C.  C.  Arbuthnot. 

Western  Reserve  University. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REVISION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAX- 
y  ATION  OF  INCOME  AND  PROFITS 

For  a  year  or  more  the  federal  excess  profits  tax  lias  been  under 
fire.  No  other  part  of  our  war  finance  program  has  been  so 
strenuously  assailed.  It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that,  in 
the  peace-time  revision  which  is  due,  the  excess  profits  tax  will  be 
the  first  to  go. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  for  some  years  the  needs 
of  the  federal  treasury  will  be  heavy.  Even  assuming  that  the 
proper  degree  of  economy  is  exercised,  the  ordinary  expenditures 
of  the  government  may  be  expected  to  proceed  on  a  scale  at  least 
double  the  pre-war  figure.  In  addition,  there  is  the  public  debt 
charge  for  interest  and  amortization,  which  should  add  more  than 
a  billion  to  the  annual  expenditure.  The  revenue  obtained  from 
the  excess  profits  tax  will  therefore  be  needed,  and  proposals  for 
abandoning  it  are  usually  accompanied  by  suggested  substitutes, 
such  as  increases  in  the  personal  income  tax,  the  tax  on  gross 
sales  or  turnover,  etc.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  the 
excess  profits  tax  is  to  go,  root  and  branch,  the  task  is  to  find 
the  least  objectionable  substitute. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  method  of  attack  is  a  bit  hastj^ 
and  superficial.  By  focussing  attention  upon  the  weaknesses  of 
the  excess  profits  tax,  we  are  in  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  ne- 
glecting other  parts  of  the  tax  system  which  are  defective  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  overlooking  features  of  the  excess  profits  tax 
which  may  possibly  be  worth  retaining.  Furthermore  we  run  the 
risk  of  being  stampeded  into  ill-considered  substitutes.  The  prob- 
lem of  reorganizing  the  federal  tax  system  involves,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  good  deal  more  than  getting  rid  of  the  excess  profits  tax 
and  finding  the  least  objectionable  substitute.  In  particular  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  harmonize  our  taxation  of  personal 
incomes  and  corporate  profits  upon  the  basis  of  the  personal  obli- 
gation of  each  citizen  to  pay  taxes  according  to  his  ability.  If 
this  essay  has  any  excuse  for  appearing  now,  after  so  many  able 
discussions  of  our  tax  problem,  it  is  because  it  seeks  to  make  some 
contribution  to  this  end. 

The  foundation  of  the  federal  tax  system  is  and  will  almost 
certainly  continue  to  be  the  individual  income  tax.  The  taxation 
of  corporate  profits  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  a 
consistent  tax  system  based  upon  the  individual  income  tax.     All 
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questions  of  justice  in  taxation  must  finally  come  down  to  the  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  Corporations  as  such  have  no  tax-paying 
ability.  The  taxation  of  corporations  should  be  with  a  view  to 
reaching  the  tax-paying  ability  of  the  investors  and  others  inter- 
ested in  them.  In  this  respect  the  present  tax  system,  handed 
down  to  us  as  a  heritage  of  the  war,  is  far  from  perfect.  How 
may  it  be  remodelled  with  this  end  in  view.?  The  search  for  an 
answer  will  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  some  fundamental, 
albeit  elementary,  principles. 

An  income  tax  which  contained  neither  personal  exemption  nor 
progressive  rates  could  treat  individuals  and  corporations  exactly 
alike.  Corporations  would  be  taxed  on  all  their  net  income,  ex- 
cluding interest  paid  on  bonds  and  notes.  Dividends  would  not 
be  included  in  taxable  personal  income,  though  interest  on  bonds 
and  notes  would  be  included.  The  size  of  business  or  the  char- 
acter of  its  organization  (whether  individual,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration) would  make  no  difference.  There  would  be  no  question 
of  undistributed  earnings.  All  earnings  would  be  treated  exactly 
alike,  regardless  of  their  later  disposition.  This  simple  scheme 
was  in  people's  minds  when  the  problem  of  taxing  corporations 
first  arose.  Under  the  general  property  taxes  of  the  states  it  was 
assumed  that  taxing  the  corporation  on  all  its  property  was  the 
equivalent  of  taxing  all  the  stockholders  on  their  shares,  and  much 
easier  of  administration.  Barring  interstate  complications  and 
the  question  of  bonds  and  notes,  this  was  in  the  main  true.  The 
same  idea  was  in  mind  when  the  income  tax  on  corporations  was 
first  introduced.  Corporate  income  was  taxed  in  lieu  of  taxing 
individual  income  in  the  shape  of  dividends. 

But  here  the  scheme  breaks  down  on  account  of  (1)  the  personal 
exemptions  and  (2)  the  progressive  rates  of  the  personal  income 
tax. 

1.  As  regards  the  personal  exemption  the  matter  is  simple 
enough.  The  corporation  Is  taxed  upon  all  its  net  Income  (less 
$2,000)  regardless  of  the  personal  exemptions  to  which  its  stock- 
holders may  be  entitled.  Suppose  A  owns  $50,000  of  stock  in  a 
corporation  of  $1,000,000  capital.  The  corporation's  net  Income 
is  $80,000,  of  which  ^'s  share  is  $4,000.  The  corporation  (as- 
suming no  excess  profits  tax  is  due)  Is  taxed  10  per  cent  on  its 
net  Income,  (less  $2,000)  or  $7,800,  which  reduces  ^'s  share  by 
$390.  ^'s  dividend  is  reduced  to  $3,610.  B  derives  an  income  of 
$4,000  from  a  business  or  profession.     He  enjoys  the  personal  ex- 
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emption  of  $2,000,  and  his  income  tax  is  $80.  Assuming  A  had 
no  other  income  and  was  also  entitled  to  the  $2,000  personal  ex- 
emption, he  should  have  paid  no  higher  tax  than  B.  Even  if  the 
rate  of  the  corporate  income  tax  were  the  same  as  the  lowest 
normal  rate  of  the  individual  income  tax  (4  per  cent),  ^'s  tax 
liability  would  have  been  $156,  double  that  of  B,  through  denial 
of  his  personal  exemption.  This  discrimination  against  income 
from  corporate  investment  is  important,  of  course,  only  to  those 
of  small  ncomes.  The  wealthy  and  well-to-do  will  generally  have 
other  incomes  from  which  to  deduct  the  personal  exemption  and, 
at  any  rate,  the  personal  exemption  is  not  so  serious  a  matter. 
But  to  a  large  number  of  small  stockholders  and  persons  living 
on  the  income  of  modest  investments  this  is  a  real  and  serious  in- 
justice. There  is  no  practicable  way  of  correcting  it  where  cor- 
porate incomes  are  taxed  in  lieu  of  taxing  individuals  upon  their 
dividends.     It  has  been  ignored  in  our  law.  ^ 

The  remedy  is  to  cease  taxing  corporations  upon  their  income 
and  to  include  dividends  in  the  taxable  income  of  individuals. 
Each  individual  then  receives  the  personal  exemption  to  which  he 
is  entitled. 

2.  Progression  makes  it  impossible  to  treat  individuals  and 
corporations  alike.  A  progressive  income  tax  on  corporations 
would  be  meaningless.  The  whole  idea  of  progression  is  to  reach 
the  tax-paying  ability  of  the  individual,  taxing  the  recipients  of 
the  larger  incomes  at  successively  higher  rates.  But  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  size  of  a  corporation's  income  and  the  incomes 
of  its  several  stockholders.  A  large  corporation  may  be  owned 
by  many  small  stockholders,  while  a  relatively  small  corporation 
may  be  the  property  of  a  single  wealthy  individual.  Progression 
must  relate  to  individual  incomes. 

This  is  accomplished  roughly  in  our  law  by  taxing  corporations 
10  per  cent  upon  their  net  income  (less  excess  profits  taxes  and 
other  credits),  exempting  dividends  from  the  normal  rate  of  the 
personal  income  tax,  and  subjecting  dividends  to  the  surtaxes. 
This  is  clumsy  and  only  partially  effective.  The  simplest  solution 
is  to  cease  entirely  the  taxation  of  corporate  income  and  to  in- 
clude all  dividends  in  personal  income. 

The  fact  is  that  our  present  tax  laws  deny  to  many  of  the  most 
needy  taxpayers  the  personal  exemptions  to  which  the  spirit  of  the 
law  entitles  them.  They  also  fall  far  short  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  progressive  taxation.     These  shortcomings  have  been 
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accepted  for  the  sake  of  a  partial  application  of  the  principle  of 
stoppage  at  source  with  respect  to  corporate  income.  Stoppage 
at  source  is  no  longer  the  fetish  that  it  was  a  generation  ago. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  has  incidental  results  which  are 
anything  but  pleasing.  The  "tax-free  covenant"  has  made  trouble 
in  connection  with  interest  on  bonds.  The  best  opinion  today 
would  reduce  stoppage  at  source  to  the  minimum.  Thus  the  care- 
fully drawn  income  tax  of  New  York  specifically  forbids  any  per- 
son to  contract  to  pay  the  income  tax  of  another.  Stoppage  at 
source,  even  with  its  recognized  administrative  advantages,  is  not 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  inequalities  of  our  existing  tax  laws. 
Most  of  the  advantages  of  stoppage  at  source  may  be  retained  by 
requiring  "information  at  the  source." 

My  first  suggestion  then  is  to  give  up  the  income  tax  on  cor- 
porations and  to  include  dividends  in  individual  incomes  subject 
to  both  normal  and  surtaxes.  This  does  away  completely  with 
the  present  injustice,  as  to  both  the  personal  exemption  and  the 
progressive  rates. 

This  proposition  has  many  other  advantages,  of  which  space 
permits  only  the  mention.  It  makes  the  income  tax  a  strictly  per- 
sonal tax.  It  does  away  with  the  false  idea  of  tax-free  invest- 
ments. The  taxpayer  knows  he  is  taxed.  This  is  good  for  the 
taxpayer.  It  is  also  good  for  the  state  of  public  opinion,  since  it 
removes  the  public  irritation  caused  by  the  spectacle  of  large 
classes  of  income  exempt  (supposedly)  from  taxation.  It  brings 
home  to  the  individual  his  direct  interest  in  economy  of  govern- 
ment expenditure  and  his  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment finances.  The  same  arguments  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
taxation  of  interest  on  bonds.  The  mistakes  already  made  as  to 
the  tax-free  covenant  should  be  avoided  in  future. 

Again  this  change  would  make  corporate  stocks  a  more  attrac- 
tive investment  for  persons  of  modest  incomes  and  for  estates  and 
trusts  held  in  the  interest  of  such  persons.  Relief  from  the  in- 
come tax  would  ultimately  enable  corporations  to  pay  higher 
dividends,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder  would  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  personal  exemption. 

For  many  reasons  then,  it  is  desirable  that  the  income  tax  be 
made  a  strictly  personal  tax,  not  applying  to  corporations.  But 
now  comes  a  difficulty  on  account  of  the  undistributed  income  of 
corporations.  Under  our  individual  income  tax  the  income  of  in- 
dividuals and  partnerships  is  taxable,  regardless  of  whether  part 
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or  all  of  such  income  is  left  in  the  business  from  which  it  came. 
If,  as  proposed,  we  should  cease  taking  corporate  incomes,  the  un- 
distributed part  of  corporation  earnings  would  go  untaxed.  (I 
am  disregarding  for  the  present  the  excess  profits  tax.)  The  pro- 
posed plan  then  would  work  equality  only  when  all  corporate  earn- 
ings were  distributed  in  dividends.  Undistributed  corporate  earn- 
ings would  be  favored.  For  example,  suppose  A  and  B  are  in  the 
same  kind  of  business,  A  as  an  individual,  B  incorporated.  Each 
business  yields  $10,000  net  earnings,  of  which  it  is  found  wise  to 
put  $6,000  back  into  surplus.  A  pays  income  tax  on  the  whole 
$10,000;  his  tax  (allowing  $2,000  personal  exemption)  being 
$590.  B  pays  personal  income  tax  on  only  the  $4,000  received  in 
dividends;  his  tax  (allowing  $2,000  personal  exemption)  is  $80. 
If  the  corporation  pays  no  income  tax,  this  is  his  total  tax  liabil- 
ity, as  compared  with  $590  for  A.  The  difference  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  incorporated  business  pays  no  tax  on 
its  undistributed  earnings.  The  difference  is  intensified  by  the 
incidental  result  of  putting  B  in  a  lower  bracket  for  the  personal 
income  tax.  He  pays  the  4  per  cent  normal  rate  and  no  surtax. 
A  pays  8  per  cent  normal  tax  on  part  of  his  income  and  he  also 
pays  surtaxes.  Again,  take  the  case  of  C,  a  shareholder  in  a 
large  corporation.  His  share  of  its  earnings  is  $10,000,  of  which 
he  receives  $4,000  in  dividends,  subject  to  income  tax.  But  the 
$6,000  held  back  for  him  by  the  corporation  would  not  be  taxed. 
His  income  tax  is  $80,  as  compared  with  ^'s  $590. 

Clearly  there  would  be  here  an  unjust  discrimination  in  favor 
of  corporate  investment,  as  against  the  individual  business  or 
partnership.  It  can  be  corrected  by  some  form  of  tax  upon  the 
undistributed  earnings  of  corporations. 

Should  undistributed  earnings  be  taxed.''  There  is  a  good  argu- 
ment for  not  regarding  savings  as  taxable  income.  According  to 
this  theory,  all  undistributed  earnings,  being  savings,  would  be 
untaxed.  But  this  exemption,  if  granted  at  all,  should  be  granted 
to  individuals  as  well  as  to  corporations.  Actually  this  is  not 
the  theor}'^  of  the  United  States  income  tax.  All  individual  and 
partnership  earnings  are  taxed,  even  though  partly  put  back  in 
the  business  or  otherwise  saved.  It  is  not  fair  to  allow  the  incor- 
porated busmess  to  hold  undistributed  earnings  free  of  tax.  Hence 
some  tax  on  undistributed  corporation  earnings  is  needed.  This 
is  recognized  in  a  rough  sort  of  way  by  the  present  excess  profits 
tax.     It  is  doubtless  this  idea  that  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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popular  irritation  at  the  decision  in  the  stock  dividend  case,  a 
decision  which  was  undoubtedly  correct  from  every  possible  view- 
point of  theory  or  practical  equity,  but  which  has  led  people  to 
feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  taxing  the  undistributed 
earnings  of  corporations.  This  popular  notion  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fundamental  theory  of  our  income  tax,  which  it  is  not 
proposed  to  change.  A  tax  on  the  undistributed  earnings  of  cor- 
porations is  reasonable.  It  would  remove  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  making  the  income  tax  a  strictly  personal  tax. 

But  what  of  the  excess  profits  tax?  Can  it  be  relied  upon  as  a 
means  of  taxing  the  undistributed  income  of  corporations?  In  a 
measure  it  does  perform  this  function  at  present.  But  it  does  it 
only  in  the  roughest  sort  of  way,  in  some  cases  taking  an  excessive 
toll  from  the  incorporated  business,  in  other  cases  falling  far  short 
of  an  adequate  tax  on  undistributed  income.  In  fact  the  whole 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  excess  profits  tax  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  plan  here  proposed.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  is  due,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  conceived  to  exist,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  excess  profits  tax  is  looked  upon  as  a  device  for  penal- 
izing excessive  or  improper  profits.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such 
a  purpose.  If  there  are  profits  which  should  be  prevented  by  law, 
the  law  should  go  about  the  business  directly,  not  by  means  of  a 
tax  which  falls  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

2.  A  tax  upon  abnormal  profits  due  to  special  war  conditions 
was  justified  during  the  war.  Money  inflation,  government  de- 
mands, competitive  demands  of  other  nations ;  these  and  other 
circumstances  gave  extraordinary  profits  to  fortunate  manufac- 
turers and  dealers.  It  was  right  for  the  government  to  seek  a 
large  share  of  such  abnormal  war  profits.  This  justification  of 
the  excess  profits  tax  ceases  with  the  termination  of  war  conditions. 

3.  There  is  a  notion  on  the  part  of  some  that  there  should  be 
a  tax  upon  abnormal  profits  in  general ;.  that  is,  profits  above  the 
supposed  normal  level.  This,  I  belicre,  is  a  mistake.  As  the 
term  is  popularly  understood  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  normal 
rate  of  profits.  Profits  vary  greatly  between  diff'erent  kinds  of 
enterprise.  All  business  is  speculative,  some  more,  some  less.  The 
normal  rate  of  profits,  so  far  as  it  really  exists,  is  an  average  rate. 
In  certain  years  the  profits  must  be  higher  than  such  average,  in 
order  to  offset  the  years  when  profits  are  small  or  zero.     Even 
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this  average  is  different  in  different  lines  of  industry.  If  profits 
above  the  "normal"  are  to  be  in  large  part  denied,  capital  can- 
not take  the  chances  of  small  profits  or  losses.  Large  profits  in- 
dicate large  tax-paying  ability  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
Beyond  this,  competitive  business  conditions  may  be  relied  upon 
to  take  care  of  the  abnormal  profits. 

4.  The  excess  profits  tax  is  looked  upon  as  a  special  burden 
upon  corporations  as  compared  with  partnerships  and  individuals, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  such  it  is  quite  rightly  condemned. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  to  discard  all  such  notions  of  the  purposes 
to  be  secured  by  taxation  of  corporate  profits  and  to  take  a  fresh 
start  upon  the  basis  of  the  personal  obligation  of  each  citizen  to 
pay  taxes  according  to  his  ability.  What  we  want  is  a  fair  and 
practicable  tax  on  undistributed  corporate  income.  The  excess 
profits  tax  is  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  though  it  has  some 
features  worthy  of  retention.  We  must  seek  something  better  in 
the  way  of  a  tax  on  undistributed  earnings.^ 

In  constructing  the  tax  on  undistributed  earnings,  I  believe  the 
following  principles  should  govern: 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  on  corporate  undistributed  income 
should  be  (a)  to  produce  justice  as  between  individuals  and  part- 
nerships and  investors  in  corporations,  and  (b)  to  secure  to  the 
government  a  fair  revenue  from  such  undistributed  earnings. 

2.  The  purpose  should  not  be  to  force  distribution  of  corpora- 
tion earnings,  or  to  penalize  the  putting  of  earnings  back  into 
the  business.  The  purpose  to  do  this,  as  contained  in  many  cur- 
rent schemes,  is  bad  policy.  Tax  laws  should  interfere  no  more 
than  necessary  with  the  exercise  of  the  best  business  judgment. 
But  the  tax  should  seek  to  prevent  deferring  dividends  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  taxation. 

3.  Individuals  and  partnerships  pay  income  tax  on  all  undis- 
tributed income.  The  purpose  should  be  to  secure  so  far  as  pos- 
sible equal  treatment  of  corporation  undistributed  income.  Exact 
equality  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  There  must  be  general 
rules  affecting  all  corporations,  regardless  of  the  personal  situa- 
tion of  their  individual  stockholders.     The  method  must  be  some- 

1 1  make  no  attempt  to  discuss  the  many  defects  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 
That  task  has  been  ably  performed  by  others.  See  in  particular  Professor 
Plehn's  article  in  the  Americax  Ecoxomic  Review  of  June,  1920,  pp.  283-298 
and  the  series  of  articles  by  Professor  T.  S.  Adams  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  July  19-August  18,  1920. 
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what  arbitrary,  seeking  a  fair  compromise  between  small  and  large 
stockholders,  and  making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  small 
business  in  the  form  of  the  close  or  family  corporation. 

4.  All  undistributed  income  should  pay  at  least  the  normal  or 
lowest  rate  of  the  individual  income  tax.  No  individual  (or  part- 
nership) can  escape  at  least  that  much  tax.  It  is  true  that  the 
individual  has  the  personal  exemption.  But  this  can  hardly  apply 
to  the  undistributed  income  of  his  business.  If  he  has  no  other 
income,  he  will  ordinarily  have  to  take  out  of  his  business  at  least 
$1,000  or  $2,000  to  live  on.  This  will  use  up  his  personal  exemp- 
tion, and  all  his  undistributed  income  will  be  taxed.  If  he  has 
other  income  to  live  on,  the  personal  exemption  will  come  out  of 
that,  and  his  business  income  will  be  taxed  even  though  all  remain 
in  the  business.  Corporations  should  therefore  be  taxed  on  all 
undistributed  income  at  least  at  the  normal  or  lowest  rate  of  the 
personal  income  tax. 

5.  Only  a  small  part  of  corporate  undistributed  income  should 
be  taxed  at  this  lowest  rate.  The  majority  of  stockholders  have 
incomes  large  enough  to  subject  them  to  higher  rates  or  surtaxes. 
If  conducting  business  as  individuals  or  partnerships,  their  undis- 
tributed income  Avould  be  subject  to  these  higher  rates.  In  taxing 
corporations  we  must  consider  the  average  condition  of  the  stock- 
holders. Hence  higher  rates  than  the  lowest  should  generally  ap- 
ply. Otherwise  corporation  investors  would  be  favored  above  indi- 
viduals and  partnerships.  I  shall  return  later  to  the  discussion 
of  that  part  of  undistributed  income  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate. 

6.  Determination  of  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  undistributed  income 
is  bound  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  various  plans  may  be  ad- 
vocated. Some  would  tax  all  such  earnings  at  a  certain  flat  rate. 
This  is  distinctly  arbitrary,  though  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
simplicity.  The  plan  which  I  propose  sacrifices  something  on  the 
side  of  simplicity,  but  gains  much  on  the  side  of  equity.  Opin- 
ions will  doubtless  differ  as  to  the  balance  of  gain  or  loss,  but  the 
plan  is  one  which  I  believe  at  least  deserves  careful  consideration. 
I  would  propose  that  all  corporate  undistributed  income  (except 
the  small  part  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate)  be  taxed  at  progressive 
rates,  by  a  double  scheme  of  progression. 

a.  Rates  should  be  progressive  according  to  the  ratio  of  undis- 
tributed income  to  invested  capital.  As  stated,  the  pui-pose  is  to 
tax  fairly  undistributed  earnings,  without  forcing  distribution  but 
at  the  same  time  penalizing  the  withholding  of  dividends  to  escape 
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taxes.  In  general,  the  amount  of  earnings  that  ought  wisely  to 
be  put  back  in  tlie  business  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  business. 
A  business  with  $100,000  capital  would  not  need  to  put  back  so 
much  as  one  with  $100,000,000  invested.  Roughly,  the  amount 
that  should  be  put  back  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  capital  al- 
ready invested.  In  general,  the  higher  the  ratio  undistributed, 
the  more  warranted  is  the  suspicion  that  the  purpose  is  to  escape 
taxation.  Earnings  amounting  to  a  reasonable  ratio  of  invested 
capital  should  be  allowed  to  remain  undistributed  upon  payment 
of  a  moderate  tax.  Above  that  ratio,  the  tax  should  be  at  pro- 
gressive rates  increasing  with  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  undis- 
tributed earnings  to  invested  capital.  For  example,  undistributed 
earnings  up  to  10  per  cent  of  invested  capital  might  be  taxed  10 
per  cent  (the  rate  of  the  present  corporation  income  tax)  with 
progressive  rates  above  that  ratio. 

b.  While  in  general,  as  has  been  stated,  the  amount  of  earnings 
that  should  wisely  be  held  undistributed  may  be  said  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  invested  capital,  it  is  true  that  the 
application  of  this  rule  varies  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  cor- 
poration. For  a  large  corporation  having  $100,000,000  invested 
capital  and  earnings  of  $20,000,000,  $10,000,000  (10  per  cent  of 
capital)  might  be  an  ample  addition  to  surplus.  A  small  corpora- 
tion of  $20,000  invested  capital,  earning  $10,000,  might  quite 
properly  want  to  add  $5,000  to  surplus,  which  would  be  25  per 
cent  of  its  invested  capital.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  smaller  corporations,  which  could  be  done 
by  making  the  rates  of  the  tax  on  undistributed  income  progres- 
sive also  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  invested  capital. 

The  following  scheme  of  rates  is  therefore  suggested,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  corporations  pay  no  income  or  excess  profits 
tax,  and  that  the  present  personal  income  tax  remains  as  it  is  ex- 
cept that  dividends  are  included  in  taxable  income.  While  their 
main  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  principle,  these  particular  figures 
have  been  chosen  with  the  idea  of  corresponding  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible with  the  purposes  stated. 

7.  As  already  indicated,  a  certain  small  part  of  the  undis- 
tributed earnings  of  every  corporation  should  be  taxed  at  the 
lowest  normal  rate  of  the  personal  income  tax.  This  lowest  rate 
should  be  imposed  where  necessary  to  avoid  unjust  taxation  of  the 
small  close  or  family  corporation  as  compared  with  the  small  busi- 
ness conducted  as  an  individual  enterprise  or  partnership.     In  a 
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Ratio  of  undistributed  earnings  to  invested  capital  (per  cent) 

Invested  capital 

Over  —     1          10 

30 

50 

75 

Not  over   lO'          80 

50 

75 

Not  in  excess  of  $100,000           10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

Over     $100,000     and     not 

over  $1,000,000 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

Over   $1,000,000   and   not 

over  $10,000,000 

10 

25 

40 

50 

50 

Over  $10,000,000 

10 

30 

50 

50 

50 

small  individual  business  with  net  earnings  not  in  excess  of  $5,000, 
the  owner  pays  personal  income  tax  at  the  lowest  normal  rate  (4 
per  cent)  and  pays  no  surtax.  If  such  a  business  were  incorpo- 
rated, it  ought  not  to  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  (such  as  10  per 
cent).  This  difficulty  can  be  met  by  allowing  the  first  $5,000  of 
undistributed  income  of  any  corporation  to  be  taxed  at  the  lowest 
normal  rate  (4  per  cent  at  present). 

The  result  would  be  equality  between  the  individual  and  the  close 
corporation  so  long  as  net  earnings  were  not  greater  than  $5,000, 
and  no  matter  what  part  of  earnings  were  distributed.  For  ex- 
ample, assume  A  has  an  unincorporated  business,  while  B  has  a 
similar  business  incorporated,  each  business  yielding  net  earnings 
of  $5,000.  Assume  each  is  entitled  to  the  $2,000  personal  ex- 
emption, taken  out  of  the  business  earnings.  If  they  have  other 
income,  that  does  not  concern  us  here.  Suppose  in  each  case 
$3,000  is  distributed,  $2,000  undistributed.  The  result  in  the 
two  cases  would  be  as  follows : 


Undis- 

Income 

tributed 

Personal 

taxable 

earnings  tax- 

income 

Corpora- 

Total 

personally 

able  to  cor- 
poration 

tax 

tion  tax 

tax 

A    (individual) 

$5,000 

$0 

$120 

$0 

$120 

B  (corporation) 

3,000 

2,000 

40 

80 

120 

Obviously  it  makes  no  difference  what  part  of  the  earnings  is 
undistributed.  The  individual  is  taxable  on  all  earnings,  regard- 
less of  distribution.  The  corporation's  earnings  are  all  taxed 
either  to  the  corporation  or  the  owner.  The  only  exception  is  the 
case  where  the  corporation  distributes  less  than  the  owner's  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  owner  having  no  other  taxable  income.  In 
this  case  he  loses,  because  he  is  deprived  of  part  of  his  personal 
exemption.  As  already  stated,  this  case  is  too  rare  to  be  of  im- 
portance. 
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We  thus  take  care  of  the  small  corporation  whose  stock  is 
owned  (practically)  by  one  person.  The  same  provision  would 
equalize  between  the  small  corporation  and  the  partnership,  so 
long  as  each  partner's  net  earnings  were  not  over  $5,000  (the 
point  at  which  the  surtax  begins)  and  the  undistributed  earnings 
of  the  corporation  were  not  over  $5,000  (the  amount  taxable  at 
the  low  rate).  For  example,  suppose  A  and  B  share  equally  in  a 
partnership;  C  and  D  own  each  half  the  stock  of  a  corporation. 
Each  business  has  net  earnings  of  $10,000  of  which  $5,000  is  un- 
distributed. A  and  B  are  each  taxed  upon  $5,000  income,  the  tax 
being  $120.  C  and  D  are  taxed  each  upon  $2,500  of  dividends,  the 
tax  being  $20.  Their  corporation  is  taxed  4  per  cent  on  $5,000 
undistributed  earnings,  i.e.,  $200,  adding  $100  each  to  the  tax 
liability  of  C  and  D.  The  result  is  exact  equality,  and  it  obvi- 
ously makes  no  difference  what  part  of  the  corporation's  earnings 
(up  to  $5,000)  is  undistributed.  There  is  the  same  unimportant 
exception  as  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  owned  by  one  indi- 
vidual; i.e.,  when  the  dividend  to  each  stockholder  is  less  than  his 
personal  exemption,  and  he  has  no  other  taxable  income. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  cases  where  the  net  earnings  of  the 
individual  or  partner  were  not  over  $5,000.  If  net  earnings  are  in 
excess  of  $5,000,  there  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  small  incor- 
porated business  which  does  not  hold  more  than  $5,000  of  its  earn- 
ings undistributed.  The  individual  or  partner,  whose  earnings  ex- 
ceed $5,000,  begins  to  pay  surtax,  and  above  $6,000  his  normal 
rate  is  8  per  cent,  even  though  part  of  his  earnings  are  undis- 
tributed. The  owner  of  the  corporation  can  have  his  taxable  per- 
sonal income  (dividends)  reduced  by  the  undistributed  earnings 
of  the  corporation  and  so  fall  into  a  lower  bracket  for  the  income 
tax. 

This  discrepancy  in  favor  of  the  incorporated  business  is  not 
serious.  It  is  a  maximum  where  exactly  $5,000  is  undistributed. 
If  less  is  undistributed  the  difference  between  the  corporation  and 
the  individual  or  partnership  becomes  continually  less,  till  equality 
is  reached  where  all  earnings  are  distributed.  If  more  than  $5,000 
is  undistributed,  the  higher  tax  rates  would  apply  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Furthermore,  all  of  this  discussion  applies  only  to  the 
smaller  corporations.  The  large  corporations  have  many  stock- 
holders ;  to  take  account  of  their  individual  circumstances  is  im- 
practicable, and  the  small  matter  of  $5,000  taxed  at  a  low  rate 
becomes  immaterial. 
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By  permitting  an  amount  of  undistributed  earnings  up  to 
$5,000  to  be  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate,  substantial  justice  is  se- 
cured between  the  small  close  or  family  corporation  and  the  cor- 
responding individual  enterprise  or  partnership.  Discrimination 
still  remains  between  the  small  investor  in  the  stock  of  a  large  cor- 
poration and  the  small  individual  business  man  or  partner.  Cor- 
porate undistributed  earnings  will  generally  be  taxed  10  per  cent 
or  more  (the  small  sum  of  $5,000  taxable  at  the  lower  rate  is  in- 
significant when  divided  among  the  shareholders  of  a  large  cor- 
poration), while  the  small  individual  business  man  or  partner  gets 
a  lower  rate.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  serious  evil.  It  simply 
means  that,  so  far  as  undistributed  earnings  are  concerned,  "un- 
earned incomes"  are  in  certain  cases  taxed  more  heavily  than 
"earned  incomes,"  a  principle  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
sound. 

The  wealthy  man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  his  tax  burden  on  undistributed  earnings  by  corporate 
investment,  as  compared  with  what  he  would  pay  upon  such  earn- 
ings in  an  individual  business  or  partnership.  This  is  because  the 
rates  proposed  for  the  tax  upon  undistributed  corporation  earn- 
ings do  not  go  so  high  as  the  personal  income  tax  rates  in  the 
present  law.  The  rates  proposed  are,  as  stated,  a  compromise; 
they  could  not  be  made  much  higher  without  serious  injustice  to 
the  many  small  investors  in  large  corporations.  Such  discrimi- 
nations are  unavoidable,  so  long  as  corporations  are  taxed  as 
such,  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  their  individual 
shareholders.  It  is  believed  that  the  rates  proposed  are  on  the 
whole  reasonably  just  to  all  classes  of  stockholders. 

Furthermore,  the  favor  thus  shown  the  wealthy  man  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  reason  he  gains  more  than  the  poor 
man  from  incorporating  his  business  lies  in  the  very  high  rates 
of  the  personal  income  tax  upon  large  incomes.  The  plan  pro- 
posed offers  no  opportunity  to  the  rich  man  to  pay  taxes  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  poor  man.  It  simply  shows  him  a  way  to  come 
down  a  little  from  his  own  high  rates  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
poor  man's  rate.  The  rich  man  is  still  taxed  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  poor  man.  And  since  incorporation  is  always  open 
to  the  large  business  man,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  great  injustice 
is  done  those  who  voluntarily  decline  to  incoi^porate.  Indeed  too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  put  on  the  very  high  rates  of  the  in- 
come tax  on  the  largest  incomes.     It  is  well  known  that  (through 
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investment  in  tax-free  securities  and  otherwise)  these  highest  rates 
are  very  commonly  evaded.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  making  a 
tax  upon  corporations  affect  all  stockholders  the  same  as  though 
all  earnings  were  personal.  The  plan  here  proposed  actually  goes 
much  farther  in  the  direction  of  individual  justice  than  the  present 
system  of  personal  income  and  corporation  taxes. 

There  is  every  reason  for  a  reduction  in  the  present  high  sur- 
taxes on  individual  incomes.  If  this  should  be  accomplished, 
either  directly  by  a  lowering  of  rates  or  indirectly  by  a  special 
rate  on  savings  as  suggested  by  Professor  T.  S.  Adams,^  the  re- 
sult would  tend  to  remove  the  unequality  between  corporate  and 
unincorporated  business  in  the  plan  here  proposed. 

Instead  of  granting  a  low  rate  on  the  first  $5,000  of  corporate 
undistributed  income,  justice  could  be  rendered  the  owners  of 
small  close  corporations  in  another  way.  The  law  might  permit 
any  corporation  to  elect  to  be  treated  like  a  partnership.  This 
requires  simply  the  calculation  of  each  stockholder's  distributive 
share  of  the  corporation's  net  income,  wdiich  share  (whether  dis- 
tributed or  not)  is  then  taxed  to  the  stockholder  as  personal  in- 
come. The  corporation  would  be  untaxed.  This  option,  when 
accepted,  would  produce  absolute  equality  between  such  stock- 
holders and  individuals  and  partners.  This  arrangement  would 
be  quite  simple  and  would  effectively  prevent  any  injustice  to  the 
small  or  closely  held  incorporated  business.  It  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  plan  first  suggested. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Retain  the  present  individual  income  tax,  with  such  revision 
of  rates  and  other  details  as  may  be  advisable. 

2.  Give  up  the  income  tax  upon  corporations,  and  include  all 
dividends  in  personal  income,  subject  to  the  individual  income  tax. 
Require  of  corporations  all  necessary  information  as  to  dividends 
paid. 

3.  Interest  on  bonds  and  notes  should  be  treated,  so  far  as 
possible,  as  personal  income,  subject  to  individual  income  tax. 

4.  Give  up  the  excess  profits  tax. 

5.  Introduce  a  tax  upon  the  undistributed  income  of  corpora- 
tions; the  first  $5,000  of  undistributed  income  of  each  corpora- 
tion taxed  at  the  normal  or  lowest  rate  of  the  personal  income 
tax  (4  per  cent  as  at  present)  ;  above  that,  undistributed  income 

2  See  the  series  of  articles  by  Professor  T.  S.  Adams  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  July  19-August  18,  1920. 
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taxed  at  progressive  rates  with  respect  to  (a)  the  amount  of  the 
corporation's  invested  capital  and  (b)  the  ratio  of  undistributed 
earnings  to  invested  capital. 

I  believe  that  this  plan  offers  a  fair  substitute  for  the  present 
corporation  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  and  that  it  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  reasonable  revenue  to  the  government  and 
justice  to  the  various  classes  of  taxpayers,  without  interfering 
more  than  is  necessary  with  the  wisest  management  of  business 
by  the  directors  of  corporations. 

The  only  serious  weaknesses  of  this  plan  are  those  which  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  determining  the  "invested  capital"  of  cor- 
porations. Objection  will  be  made  to  this  feature  both  on  prac- 
tical and  on  theoretical  grounds.  From  the  practical  side  of  ad- 
ministration it  will  be  said  that  this  requirement  is  one  of  the 
most  undesirable  features  of  the  present  excess  profits  tax.  Many 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  disappear  with  the  repeal  of 
the  excess  profits  tax.  That  the  legal  determination  of' invested 
capital  is  complicated  and  annoying  cannot  be  denied.  That  it 
should  now  be  given  up  is  not  so  certain.  The  worst  stage  has 
been  passed.  Putting  the  new  device  into  operation,  in  the  midst 
of  the  disturbances  incident  to  war,  was  a  tremendous  task.  Con- 
tinuing its  operation  in  time  of  peace  is  a  matter  of  less  and  stead- 
ily diminishing  difficulty.  It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether 
the  progress  already  made  should  now  be  given  up.  If  the  most 
equitable  taxation  of  corporations  should  seem  to  require  the  de- 
termination of  invested  capital,  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  advantage  gained  may  fully  compensate  for  the  admitted  ob- 
jections on  the  administrative  side. 

There  is  also  a  serious  theoretical  difficulty.  If  by  "invested 
capital"  is  understood  the  value  of  invested  capital,  then  the  whole 
procedure  involves  a  logical  fallacy.  The  value  of  any  investment 
depends  upon  its  earnings — its  expected  future  earnings.  (Past 
earnings  are  of  importance  only  as  an  indication  of  what  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  future.)  Logically,  we  can  tax  earnings,  or  we 
can  tax  capital;  in  the  first  case,  we  measure  earnings  objectively 
without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  capital;  in  the  case  of  capi- 
tal we  must  likewise  have  some  objective  indication  of  value,  such 
as  records  of  sales.  But  if  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  tax  on  earn- 
ings depend  on  the  value  of  invested  capital,  which  itself  depends 
on  the  amount  of  the  earnings  (which  are  to  be  substantially  re- 
duced by  the  very  tax  itself),  we  are  involved  in  circular  reason- 
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ing.  Such  a  procedure,  to  be  logical,  requires  that  there  be  some 
measure  of  the  value  of  invested  capital  independent  of  the  earn- 
ings.    But  there  is  no  such  independent  measure. 

The  way  to  avoid  this  dilemma  is  to  abandon  the  whole  idea  of 
using  the  value  of  invested  capital,  and  adopt  frankly  the  basis  of 
cost  of  investment.  The  basis  should  be  what  the  investors  have 
put  in  the  business  and  retained  there.  This  will  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve, to  agree  with  the  best  accounting  theory  and  practice.  B3' 
this  mcthotl  we  avoid  the  whole  matter  of  price  changes,  which 
makes  an  almost  hopeless  tangle  of  the  value  basis.  We  take  ac- 
count only  of  what  the  investors  have  actually  put  in  and  taken 
out  at  the  prices  actually  prevailing  in  each  instance.  We  do 
not  have  to  find  the  value  of  past  investment  at  present-day 
prices.  This  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary  and  may  appear  to  dis- 
regard exact  justice  between  corporations,  but  any  such  short- 
coming is  overwhelmingly  offset  by  the  gain  in  administrative  cer- 
tainty and  theoretical  correctness.^  In  the  main  this  agrees  with 
the  method  of  determining  invested  capital  in  the  present  law, 
though  the  question  might  be  raised  whether  it  is  better  to  take 
some  arbitrary  date  for  the  starting  point  in  case  of  established 
•businesses,  as  is  now  done  in  determining  depreciation,  or  to  go 
back  over  the  whole  history  of  the  corporation's  investment,  as 
at  present  in  determining  invested  capital.  This  question  should 
be  answered  on  the  basis  of  administrative  simplicity. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  federal  tax  system  be  reorganized 
without  delay.  In  this  reorganization  the  first  step  should  be  to 
put  the  taxation  of  individual  incomes  and  corporate  profits  upon 
a  logical  and  equitable  basis.  After  this  must  come  the  discovery 
of  such  other  sources  of  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  foregoing  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  help  in  some  degree  to  light  the  path  for  tliis  first 
step. 

Fred  Rogers  Fairchild. 

Yale  University. 

3  I  think  this  interpretation  of  invested  capital  meets  the  point  raised  by 
Professor  Plehn  in  the  American'  Economic  REvaEW  of  June,  1920,  page  293. 
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An  Economic  History  of  Rome.  By  Tenney  Frank.  (Balti- 
more: Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1920.  Pp.  xi,  310.  $2.50.) 
A  distinctively  American  motiv  runs  through  this  book  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  appears  on  page  62  when  Professor  Frank 
is  discussing  the  Roman  colonization  of  Italy:  "The  constant 
availability  of  good  lands  which  the  state  desired  to  have  occupied 
against  possible  encroachment  always  attracted  men  and  capital 
not  otherwise  occupied.  Thus  the  Romans  felt  no  incentive  to 
try  new  enterprises,  to  develop  industries  or  to  enter  commerce  on 
land  or  sea.  During  this  period  of  expansion  Rome  almost  iso- 
lated herself  from  transmarine  influences."  It  reappears  on  page 
110  when  he  is  explaining  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Rome's  government  in  the  commercial  opportunities  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world  which  it  was  conquering.     It  comes  boldly  out 
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on  page  221  when,  in  dealing  with  the  alleged  disinclination  of 
Roman  farmers  to  migrate  into  the  territories  annexed  during  the 
second  century  B.C.  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  he  reviews 
the  earlier  economic  development,  concluding  with  the  affirmation 
that  what  resulted  was  "a  situation  that  reminds  one  strongly 
of  the  opening  of  the  American  frontiers,  which  permitted  our 
once  flourishing  merchant  marine  to  decay  and  temporarily 
stemmed  the  current  of  New  England  industries."  This  parallel, 
like  all  historical  parallels,  needs  reservations ;  but  in  the  main 
the  analogy  is  sound,  and  it  furnishes  a  large  constructive  idea 
that  makes  Professor  Frank's  book  an  American  book.  The  one 
economic  sphere  in  which  the  Romans  dominated  their  political 
acquisitions  was  the  agrarian  sphere;  and,  as  Professor  Frank 
shows  conclusively,  this  was  far  and  away  their  most  important 
economic  sphere — as,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  world  generally  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  our  author  remarks,  "rather  surprising  that 
we  never  hear  of  laws  to  protect  Roman  farm  produce,"  particu- 
larly when  one  has  used  the  lack  of  governmental  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Roman  merchants  as  evidence  for  the  insignificance  of 
their  interests.  But  the  weighty  observation  is  entered  that  "it 
was  diflScult  to  secure  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 
Being  without  ready  means  of  transportation,  they  had  to  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  the  market  nearest  at  hand,  and  thus  this 
group  readily  split  into  various  diverse  factions,  each  moved  by 
different  interests."  Even  more  important,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  fact  that,  once  Rome  transcended  the  narrow  geo- 
graphical limits  of  a  city-state,  she  was  incompetent,  without 
modern  communications,  of  organizing  in  any  sense  the  public 
opinion  of  her  citizens.  Hence  the  Senate  became  irresponsible, 
and  sought,  subject  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  preserving  its 
own  domination  in  the  world  by  the  requisite  political  and  mili- 
tary action,  to  promote  the  economic  interests  of  its  own  class. 
How  a  conflict  between  corporate  and  individual  interests  thence 
arose,  the  one  demanding  the  strengthening  of  the  Italian  peas- 
antry, the  other  the  solvency  of  the  plantation;  the  one  demand- 
ing the  control  of  the  public  servdce  syndicates,  the  other  partici- 
pation in  their  magnified  profits,  is  an  old  stor3\ 

Professor  Frank  does  not  like  telling  old  stories.  He  not  only 
denies  the  magnitude  of  the  private  interests  engaged  in  public 
contracts,  pointing  out  that  at  the  time  when  the  landed  property 
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of  the  320,000  citizens  was  worth  $1,000,000,000,  the  total  reve- 
nue of  Rome — of  which,  to  be  sure,  the  most  went  through  the 
hands  of  contractors  both  during  and  after  its  collection — was  less 
than  $10,000,000  annually ;  but  he  cites  statistics  and  argues  at 
length  to  prove  that  the  Romans,  like  the  Turks  (though  he  does 
not  adduce  this  most  instructive  parallel)  left  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  their  city,  peninsula,  and  empire  almost  exclusively  to 
aliens  and  freedmcn,  with  the  immediate  result  that  neither  the 
government  nor  the  governing  society  ever  gave  serious  thought 
to  the  needs  of  business  and  the  more  serious  result  that,  at  the 
same  time  that  slaves  replaced  the  small  farmers  in  the  country, 
ex-slaves  came  so  to  outnumber  the  old  Roman  stock  in  Rome  that 
"nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  population  permanently  resident  at 
Rome  in  the  Empire  bore  the  taint  of  foreign  extraction."  Since, 
then,  the  armies  after  100  B.C.  were  recruited  mainly  from  the 
proletariat,  the  colonies  founded  of  veterans  by  Sulla,  Caesar, 
the  Triumvirs,  and  Augustus,  while  they  upset  temporarily  the 
regime  of  big  estates  in  Italy,  served  in  the  long  run  merely  to 
spread  the  aliens  throughout  the  peninsula;  and  since  the  aliens 
were  mainly  Orientals  "the  whole  of  Italy  as  well  as  the  Roman- 
ized portions  of  Gaul  and  Spain  were  during  the  Empire  domi- 
nated in  blood  by  the  East"  (p.  162). 

Novel  and  startling  conclusions  these !  They  are  based  funda- 
mentally on  a  census  of  the  Roman  graveyards  taken  by  Professor 
Frank  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones 
and  published  in  the  American  Historical  Review  for  1916.  The 
subject  is  one  that  requires  further  investigation.  To  me  it 
seems  doubtful  if  the  statistics  used  have  enough  that  is  not 
chance  in  them  to  bear  the  weight  of  such  far-reaching  inferences. 
The  Italy  that  Rome  conquered  was,  of  course,  a  patchwork  of 
stocks,  and  the  civitas  that  Cicero  canvassed  was  naturally,  as  his 
brother  says,  ex  nationum  conventu,  constituta.  The  soldiers  who 
entered  the  revolutionary  armies  were,  indeed,  without  a  property 
interest  in  the  state,  but  may  they  not  have  been  what  they  were 
and  yet  come  in  large  part  from  the  farms  of  Italy?  The  strict 
inference  from  nomenclature  is  to  the  effect  that  the  freedman  was 
ordinarily  a  Greek — whatever  that  may  signify;  so  that,  if  the 
conclusion  of  Professor  Frank  is  accepted,  we  should,  perhaps, 
speak  of  the  Hellenization  rather  than  of  the  Orientalizing  of  the 
West.  But  it  seems  odd  that  if  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Rome  were  Hellenistic  the  supremacy  of  Latin  in  Italy  and  its 
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colonies  should  have  been  unchallenged.  There  must  be  some 
disturbing  factor  in  the  statistics,  though  I  cannot  say  what  it 
is,  unless  it  be  that  the  headstones  of  the  slaves,  aliens,  and  freed- 
men,  being  poorer,  have  been  less  subject  to  destruction,  or  that 
through  their  corporate  organizations  these  elements  were  dis- 
proportionately articulate  on  their  tombstones  if  not  elsewhere. 

The  supplanting  of  the  Roman  and  Italic  stock  by  the  issue 
of  slaves  is,  then,  another  constructive  idea  on  which  Professor 
Frank  forms  his  book.  It,  too,  it  is  needless  to  say,  may  envisage 
an  American  situation. 

A  third  leitmotiv  is  the  doctrine  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
by  the  prolonged  planting  of  the  same  crop,  a  doctrine  of  which 
Professor  Frank  makes  much  (too  much,  I  think)  without  men- 
tioning, however,  either  Simkhovitch  or  Liebig.  It  was  soil-exhaus- 
tion, he  claims,  which  constrained  the  Latins  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  "to  exchange  old  lands  for  new"  and  which  forced  the 
farmers  of  Italy  in  the  second  century  B.C.  to  substitute  pastures 
and  orchards  for  grainfields.  The  Romans  were  hard  farmers 
who  tended  to  overwork  the  land  wherever  they  went  and  who 
came  to  grief  only  when  they  had  no  longer  virgin  soil  on  which 
to  move. 

But,  as  Professor  Frank  properly  says,  "land-exhaustion  is  al- 
ways a  relative  term."  Why  then,  we  ask,  should  Latium  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  while  Campania  and  the 
rest  of  Italy  were  not?  Professor  Frank  has  his  answer  ready, 
and  it  is  one  which  geologists  alone  can  evaluate.  It  is  because 
Latium  was  of  uniquely  late  volcanic  formation  with  an  excep- 
tionally thin  soil.  "The  last  masses  of  volcanic  ash,"  he  affirms, 
following  Verri  (Origine  e  Trasformazione  della  Campagna), 
"probably  postdate  the  pyramids  of  Egypt."  Besides,  Latium 
was  deforested  at  an  early  date  (though  not,  we  remark,  till  the 
exodus  from  it  was  well  under  way),  so  that  despite  most  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  hold  the  soil  in  place,  the  cultivable  areas 
were  gradually  reduced  and  the  rainfall  turned  from  a  beneficent 
into  both  an  inadequate  and  malevolent  agent. 

It  seems  a  paradox  that  the  most  expert  farmers  of  antiquity 
(for  that  the  Romans  were  such,  readers  of  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil, 
Mela,  and  Columella  can  hardly  doubt)  should  have  ruined  the 
lands  they  cultivated  most  expeditiously.  But  let  that  pass.  The 
more  serious  thing  is  that  the  over-accelerated  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  of  Latium,  Italy,  and  the  Roman  West  in  turn  is  a  matter  of 
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inference  from  its  alleged  consequences — consequences  that  are  at- 
tributed by  orthodox  historians  to  other  causes  deemed  adequate. 

Among  the  best  features  of  Professor  Frank's  book,  which  is 
characterized  throughout  by  knowledge,  precision  of  statement, 
and  acuteness  of  observation,  as  well  as  by  vigor  of  style  and  vi- 
tality of  thought,  is  the  skill  with  which  he  has  utilized  the 
archaeological  sources  of  information.  This  is  shown  especially 
in  the  two  chapters  (XI  and  XII)  devoted  to  Industry  at  the 
End  of  the  Republic.  In  the  first,  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  making  and  marketing  of  red  glazed  pottery,  clay  lamps, 
glass,  metal  ware  (iron  and  bronze),  water  pipes,  and  jewelry 
are  discussed  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  it  is  that  now  per- 
mits and  now  prevents  the  development  of  a  factory  producing 
either  for  a  large  city  or  for  a  large  area.  In  the  second,  a  typi- 
cal block  in  the  commercial  section  of  Pompeii  is  analyzed  and  the 
social  position  and  business  methods  of  its  residents  are  estab- 
lished. Important  data  are  thereby  won  to  validate  the  mediating 
doctrine  that  cost  of  transportation  then,  as  thereafter  till  the 
nineteenth  century,  limited  the  content  of  international  commerce 
to  military  supplies  and  indispensable  food  products  for  great 
cities  and  to  articles  of  large  value  in  small  bulk.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  individual  city  or  the  entire  empire  was  a  single 
economic  unit  is  shown  to  depend  upon  the  commodity  concerned, 
but  the  final  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the  polis  or  municipal- 
ity furnished  its  inhabitants  with  the  great  bulk  of  their  goods. 
It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  author  is  not  at  all  times  mindful 
of  this,  his  own  conclusion,  and  argues  occasionally  regarding 
prices  as  if  the  entire  ^Mediterranean  basin  responded  everywhere 
equally  to  economic  stimuli. 

And,  if  I  may  end  this  notice  of  a  book  that  is  superior  to 
anything  in  its  field  in  any  language  with  a  further  criticism,  it 
is  this,  that  Professor  Frank  is  unjust  in  his  thought  to  the  Hel- 
lenistic age.  He  seems  not  to  appreciate  what  it  means  that 
Hieron  of  S3a-acuse  built  a  freight  and  passenger  ship  of  4,000 
tons  burden.  To  characterize  the  one  epoch  in  antiquity  in  whicli 
men  were  making  discoveries  in  pure  and  applied  science  com- 
parable with  those  which  have  permitted  in  modem  times  both  the 
commercial  and  industrial  centralization  of  vast  territories  and 
the  application  of  liberal  principles  to  their  government  as  "the 
dreary  days  of  the  third  century  when  Greece  was  slowly  dwind- 
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ling  to  futility"  is  to  subscribe  to  a  prejudice  that  is  hoary  with- 
out being  venerable. 

W.  S.  Ferguson. 
Harvard  College. 

Econamic  Statesmanship;  the  Great  Industrial  and  Financial 
Problems  Arising  from  the  War.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 
Second  edition  containing  ten  additional  chapters.  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  1920.  Pp.  xii,  613. 
$7.00.) 
This  book  is  more  accurately  described  as  a  collection  of  chap- 
ters than  as  a  coherent  exposition  of  a  single  theme,  for  its  dif- 
ferent parts  were  written,  and  most  of  them  published,  as  sepa- 
rate essays.  The  descriptive  part  of  the  volume  is  a  statistical 
discussion  of  the  economic  conditions  of  various  nations,  an  esti- 
mate of  their  comparative  productive  capacities  in  certain  staple 
lines,  and  an  analysis  of  the  major  problems,  economic  and  po- 
litical, which  confront  their  peoples  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  treating  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  prospects  of  these  nations  both  as  individuals  and  in 
comparison  with  the  conditions  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  concern  of  the  book,  hoAvever,  is  with  British  problems  of 
economic  and  political  welfare;  ten  of  the  twenty-five  chapters  are 
employed  exclusively  in  developing  this  subject,  and  the  apparent 
intent  of  the  author  in  widening  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  to  in- 
clude other  nations  is  to  use  the  conclusions  of  his  study  as  an 
example  and  a  warning  to  British  statesmen  in  their  efforts  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  domestic  reconstruction.  The  de- 
scriptive and  analytical  features  of  the  book  are  admirable ;  they 
contain  a  wealth  of  economic  facts  condensed  in  statistical  form 
and  ably  presented  to  the  reader,  retaining  his  interest  through- 
out with  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  precision  of  detail. 

Mr.  Barker  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  the  development  of  the 
theoretical  features  of  his  book.  His  purpose  is  to  disclose  the 
sources  of  national  power  and  to  deduce  from  his  analysis  of  the 
economic  achievements  of  modern  nations  the  policies  upon  which 
the  future  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  must  depend.  The 
power  of  the  state,  he  concludes,  rests  upon  economic  efficiency: 
"numbers  and  wealth  are  the  main  pillars  of  nations ;  they  are  the 
foundations   of  national  greatness   and  independence"    (p.   517). 
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Population,  however,  is  ultimately  derived  from  wealth  and  espe- 
cially from  certain  peculiar  forms  of  wealth — essential  raw  ma- 
terials, among  which  coal  and  iron  hold  a  preeminent  place.  A 
decline  in  the  production  of  these  essential  materials  would  be 
destructive  of  Great  Britain's  imperial  power  (p.  455)  ;  to  main- 
tain their  production,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  all  other  forms  of 
Avcalth,  increased  efficiency  of  labor  and  capital  is  demanded.  But 
viewed  in  the  light  of  these  prerequisites  of  national  greatness, 
Britain's  present  position  is  gloomy  and  hor  future  prospect  filled 
with  portentous  forebodings.  Her  coal  and  iron  production  is 
dwindling;  her  railways  service  is  "the  most  inefficient  in  the 
world"  (p.  460) ;  in  the  field  of  manufacture,  there  is  a  "startling 
inferiority  of  England's  industrial  output"  (p.  123).  ]Mr.  Barker 
charges  all  these  evils  to  defect  of  policy,  or,  rather,  to  lack  of 
polic}',  under  the  ruinous  domination  of  laissez  faire.  English 
economic  theory,  the  "unnational,  cosmopolitan"  theory  of  Adam 
Smith,  Ricardo,  and  the  jNIanchester  School,  which  disregards  the 
existence  of  States  and  exalts  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  has 
tyrannized  over  the  processes  of  government  and  prostituted  the 
agencies  of  the  State  to  the  benefit  of  "capitalists,  traders  and 
other  non-producers."  Economic  liberty  exploits  and  destroys, 
by  the  spoliation  and  waste  of  her  natural  resources,  the  political 
power  of  a  nation,  while  non-producing  capitalists  and  middle- 
men flourish  (pp.  58-59).  The  thesis  of  i\Ir.  Barker's  book  is  a 
statistical  demonstration  of  the  ruin  caused  by  laissez  faire  and 
a  demand  for  the  reversal  of  this  policy,  for  a  pui'poseful  direc- 
tion of  the  nation's  energies  under  centralized  control  toward  the 
goal  of  national  aggrandizement. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  American  readers  to  discover  that  Mr. 
Barker  relies  for  proof  of  the  virtues  of  nationalism  upon  the 
record  of  the  United  States.  In  every  aspect  of  his  subject,  the 
author  finds  reason  to  bestow  unreserved  praise  upon  America: 
she  has  revolutionized  agriculture;  her  workmen  are  three  times 
as  efficient  as  those  of  England;  her  railways  are  the  best  in  the 
world ;  her  enterprisers  set  the  pace  in  progressive  and  efficient 
organization ;  the  output  of  her  mines,  forests,  and  farms  is  the 
principal  resource  of  the  world's  markets ;  her  people  excel  in  edu- 
cation, in  sobriety,  in  foresight,  in  Qwcrgy.  All  this  makes  pleas- 
ant reading  for  the  American,  especially  in  these  times  when  the 
tone  of  so  many  of  our  own  writers  is  one  of  pessimism ;  but  it  is 
impossible   for   those   who   have  been  accustomed   to   ascribe   our 
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rapid  industrial  expansion  to  the  unfettered  individualism  which 
has  characterized  our  economic  development,  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Barker  that  America's  record  is  a  demonstration  of  the  virtues 
of  nationalism  as  England's  is  of  the  vices  of  laissez  faire.  In- 
deed, the  author  contradicts  his  own  interpretation  of  the  facts 
when,  in  his  concluding  chapters  on  the  Labor  Problem,  added  ap- 
parently as  an  afterthought  to  the  volume,  he  extols  the  individ- 
ualism of  American  policy  and  decides  that  the  "unprecedented 
economic  success  of  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  their  policy 
of  giving  the  freest  play  possible  to  the  energies  of  the  individual 
and  of  restricting  the  interference  of  the  State  in  economic  matters 
to  an  absolute  minimum"  (p.  549).  At  this  point  Mr.  Barker's 
nationalism  is  overwhelmed  by  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
socialism.  In  fact,  when  we  have  balanced  the  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  of  his  theory,  the  author's  nationalism  seems  to 
simmer  down  to  an  advocacy  of  the  protective  tariff,  in  support 
of  which  he  adduces  without  criticism  the  stock  arguments  of  the 
American  protectionists.  (See  chapters  VIII  and  IX.)  On  the 
whole,  despite  its  intention,  the  book  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  contribution  to  nationalistic  theory  since  it  attempts  the  im- 
possible task  of  combining  two  irreconcilable  tests  of  national 
greatness :  great  and  highly  centralized  political  power,  and  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  average  citizen. 

Edgar  S.  Furniss. 
Yale  University, 
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Principles  of  Agricultural  Economics.  By  Henry  C.  Taylor. 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  Pp.  x,  439. 
$2.50.) 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  author's  little  book,  entitled  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Agricultural  Economics,  appeared. 
Immature  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  it  marked  the  starting  point 
for  class  discussions  in  agricultural  economics  in  several  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Fairchild's  Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare, 
published  earlier,  is  more  ambitious,  and  Carver's  Rural  Econom- 
ics much  more  readable  and  thought-provoking,  but  Taylor's  In- 
troduction has  held  its  place  as  a  class-room  text  to  this  time. 

The  new  book  will  have  a  cordial  reception  in  college  circles, 
for  a  more  comprehensive  and  consistently  written  text  than  any 
English  text  now  in  use  has  been  much  needed.     We  may  not  in- 
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dorse  without  qualification  all  the  economic  doctrines  of  the 
author;  yet  he  is  the  dean  of  agricultural  economists  in  this  coun- 
try and  his  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
class-room  with  college  men. 

Whether  there  are  clearly  defined  scientific  fields  which  may  be 
named  agricultural  botan}^,  agricultural  chemistry,  or  agricul- 
tural economics  is,  perhaps,  an  academic  question.  Certainly 
there  are  specific  agricultural  applications  of  botany,  chemistry, 
and  economics  which  require  study  and  elucidation.  The  practi- 
cal question  is,  What  matters  shall  be  included  under  a  specific 
title?  Investigations  of  commercial  agriculture  reveal  many 
rather  well  defined  subjects  of  study  that  have  been  grouped  more 
or  less  consistently  under  the  title  of  "agricultural  economics." 
Some  of  these  subjects  deal  with  the  internal  economies  of  the 
individual  farm  enterprise,  with  problems  of  farm  practice  and 
farm  management.  Other  problems  concern  the  social  conditions 
and  activities  of  the  rural  people,  problems  usually  included  in 
rural  sociology. 

In  general  the  author  holds  to  a  comprehensive  definition  of 
agricultural  economics.  He  includes  several  topics  usually  found 
in  books  on  farm  management  that  deal  with  the  details  of  man- 
agement of  individual  farms.  On  the  other  side,  he  includes  an 
excellent  chapter  on  the  social  phase  of  farm  life,  clearly  in  the 
field  of  rural  sociology.  This  definition  is  much  more  inclusive 
than  the  analagous  definition  of  transportation  economics,  for 
example,  but  the  author,  who  personally  has  been  very  closely  in 
touch  with  the  management  of  specific  farm  enterprises  for  many 
years,  has  never  been  able  to  define  the  subject  more  narrowly. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  space  allotted  to  the  various  topics 
discussed,  the  author's  judgment  of  their  relative  importance  has 
not  changed  materially  since  1905.  One  third  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  acquisition  and  tenure  of  farm  land;  more  than  one 
fourth  is  devoted  to  tenancy ;  approximately  one  third  is  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  agricultural  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chapter  on  the  marketing  of  farm  products  is  only 
five  pages  long;  the  whole  subject  of  markets,  middlemen,  and 
prices  is  discussed  in  less  than  thirty  pages ;  agricultural  credit 
and  interest  rates  are  given  twelve  pages,  and  organization  of 
farmers  for  production,  marketing,  or  other  economic  purposes  is 
dismissed  in  a  few  paragraphs.  These  inferences  from  space  may 
not,  however,  be  fairly  drawn. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  an  expansion  and  amendment 
of  the  preceding  volume,  but  there  are  some  new  chapters.  One 
of  these  is  a  chapter  on  rural  social  life  prepared  by  the  author's 
colleagues.  Another  enumerates  the  economic  motives  and  ideals 
in  agriculture:  the  means  of  satisf3ang  one's  wants  and  the  wants 
of  home  and  family ;  pride  in  one's  work ;  accumulation  of  landed 
property;  joy  in  work;  habit;  desire  for  ease  and  leisure;  patriot- 
ism ;  community  spirit ;  legal  compulsion ;  religion ;  duty.  Surely 
here  is  variet}^  of  motive  and  ideal  but  why  name  them  agricul- 
tural? My  Greek  grocer  is  actuated  by  most  of  them;  my  neigh- 
borly professor  of  literature  by  the  others,  and  my  banker  and 
barber  by  all  of  them. 

He  is  a  poor  economist  who  cannot  add  a  new  word  to  our  eco- 
nomic terminology.  In  his  first  book,  the  author  drew  a  nice 
distinction  between  fertility  and  productivity  as  related  to  land, 
the  former  measured  by  the  quantity,  the  latter  by  the  value  of 
products  therefrom.  This  distinction  he  seems  now  to  have  dis- 
carded. 

Now  Dr.  Taylor  attempts  refined  definitions  of  capacitjs  effi- 
ciency, and  productivity  when  applied  to  agricultural  land  and 
equipment.  Capacity  he  uses  in  the  sense  of  capaciousness,  abil- 
ity to  absorb  or  take  in;  in  other  words,  "input."  Productivity 
relates  to  output,  measured  in  volume  or  value.  Efficiency  is  the 
relation  between  intake  and  output.  "The  product  divided  by 
capacity  equals  efficiency."  This  is  analogous  to  the  "operating 
ratio"  of  railroads.  The  principle  is  familiar  enough  to  pro- 
ducers, but  the  term  capacity  which  the  author  first  defines  as 
"power  to  receive,  etc,"  is  likely  to  be  confused  with  the  popular 
use  of  the  term — ability  to  turn  out  product.  Even  the  author 
in  illustrating  the  use  of  the  term  seems  to  use  it  ambiguously 
when  he  speaks  of  a  boy  workman,  a  family  cow,  and  a  horse 
"when  there  is  small  demand  for  horse  labor,"  as  being  of  low  ca- 
pacity. 

The  author  states  that  the  book  is  intended  for  students,  farm- 
ers, and  statesmen.  Few  farmers  will  read  many  chapters  with 
pleasure.  Students  Avill  find  some  of  the  reasoning  difficult  and 
labored.  One  new  chapter  on  price  fixing  in  relation  to  cost  of 
production  is  a  gratif3'ing  exception.  Taking  his  text  from  the 
recent  commissions  on  the  determination  of  milk  prices,  the  author 
shows  the  use,  the  importance,  and  the  limitations  of  cost-of- 
production  figures   as  a  basis   for  fixing  prices.      "Variations  in 
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costs,"  the  principle  of  joint  costs  and  "disagreements  regarding 
cost  factors"  are  important  reasons  for  the  difficulties  attending 
the  determination  of  prices  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  The  reviewer 
has  frequently  and  emphatically  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  considering  the  profits  of  the  whole  farm  or  railroad  or  small 
merchandising  enterprise  as  the  deciding  factor  rather  than  the 
profitableness  of  each  sale  of  merchandise  or  each  specific  produc- 
tion. The  author  stresses  this  point  and  analyzes  the  considera- 
tions which  should  guide  a  farmer  in  making  changes  in  his  pro- 
duction or  his  vocation. 

This  book  contains  no  bibliography,  few  statistics,  and  prac- 
tically no  questions  or  problems  for  class-room  discussion.  To 
many  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, the  omission  of  the  bibliography  will  be  disappointing. 

Alexander  E.  Cance. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

NEW   BOOKS 

Alderson,  V.  C.     The  oil  shale  industry.     (New  York:    Stokes.    1920. 
Pp.  175.    $4.) 

Besemfelder,  E.  R.    Die  staatswirtschaftliche  Verwertung  der  Kohle. 
(Berlin:    Heymann.     1920.     Pp.  iv,  76.     4  M.) 

BuLLER,  A.  H.  R.    Essays  on  wheat.     (New  York:   Macmillan.     1920. 
Pp.  XV,  339.) 

The  main  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  this  volume  is  to  give 
an  account  of  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  Marquis  wheat 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  food  plants  in  the  world.  But 
he  has  rounded  out  his  discussion  by  including  chapters  on  the 
Early  History  of  Wheat  Growing  in  Manitoba,  Wheat  in  Western 
Canada,  the  Origin  of  Red  Bobs  and  Kitchener,  and  the  Wild  Wheat 
of  Palestine.  In  his  chapter  on  Marquis  wheat.  Dr.  Buller  gives 
the  story  of  this  variety  from  the  planting  of  a  few  grains,  in 
190i,  to  1918  when  the  output  amounted  to  upwards  of  300,000,000 
bushels.  The  superiority  of  Marquis  over  any  other  varieties,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  lies  in  its  excellent  yield,  in  its  good  milling 
and  baking  qualities,  and  in  the  relative  promptness  with  which  it 
matures.  The  last-named  quality  in  turn  enables  it  to  escape  to 
some  extent  rust,  early  frosts,  and  dangers  of  storm.  In  addition, 
early  maturity  enables  the  farmer  to  gain  almost  a  week  "between 
harvest  and  freeze-up"  for  the  preparation  of  his  land  for  the  next 
year — a  gain  which  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  prairie 
provinces,  where  at  best  only  a  few  weeks  intervene  between  the 
gathering  of  crops  and  the  hard  frosts  of  winter.  All  these  matters 
are  discussed  in  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  way. 
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As  to  the  future  of  Marquis,  Dr.  Buller  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  plant  breeders  have  already  ob- 
tained the  utmost  possible  in  their  endeavors  to  improve  the  varie- 
ties of  wheat  now  grown,  for  the  wheat-plant  is  a  plastic  thing  and 
the  limits  of  its  variability  have  not  yet  been  ascertained."  Besides, 
until  recently,  the  number  of  plant  breeders  who  have  devoted  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  new  varieties  has  been  very  limited, 
while  the  properties  which  may  be  investigated  are  very  numerous. 

The  book  is  much  more  than  a  discussion  of  wheat  breeding  and 
growing.  Chapter  2,  on  Wheat  in  Western  Canada,  contains  a  par- 
ticularly good  account  of  a  number  of  things  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  marketing,  including  methods  of  transportation, 
grading,  storing,  and  financing  of  the  grain  crop.  To  some  extent 
the  author's  treatment  of  his  subject  leads  him  to  a  discussion  of 
wheat  raising  in  the  Northwest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  grains.  These  matters,  also, 
are  presented  in  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  fashion.  The 
book  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  student  of  economic  history, 
and  to  botanists,  but  to  the  general  reader  who  may  wish  to  learn 
something  of  the  great  cereal  crops  of  North  America. 

Isaac  Lippincott. 

Burroughs,  E.  H.  Bibliography  of  petroleum  and  allied  substances. 
(Washington:    Mines  Bureau.     1920.     25c.) 

De  Vault,  S.  H.  The  supply  and  distribution  of  Connecticut  Valley 
cigar  leaf  tobacco.      (Amherst:    Mass.  Agri.   Ex,   Sta.      1919.) 

DuNLOP,  J.  P.  Gold  and  silver  in  1918.  Mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States,  1918,  part   1.      (Washington:  Supt.   Docs,   1920.) 

Funk,  W.  C.  An  economic  study  of  small  farms  near  Washington,  D. 
C.  Department  of  Agriculture  bull.  848.  (Washington:  Supt, 
Docs,     1920.     5c.) 

Gray,  L.  C,  and  Lloyd,  O,  G.     Farm  land  values  in  Iowa.     U.  S, 
Dept.  Agri.  bull,     874.    (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.    1920.    Pp.  45.) 
See  page  644  in  the  September,  1920,  number  of  this  Review. 

Jenkins,  D.  T.  The  sea  fisheries.  (London:  Constable.  1920.  Pp. 
xxxi,  299.     24s.) 

Mead,  E.  Helping  men  own  farms.  (New  York:  Macmillan.  1920. 
Pp.  228.     $2.25.) 

Mortimer,  G.  Aluminium.  Common  commodities  and  industries 
series.     (New  York:    Pitman.     1920.     Pp.  152.     $1.) 

Penzer,  N.  M.  Cotton  in  British  West  Africa,  including  Togoland 
and  the  Cameroons.  Federation  of  British  Industries.  (London: 
T.  Murphy  &  Co.     1920.     Pp.  53.     5s.) 

Ross,  V.  The  evolution  of  the  oil  industry.  (Garden  City:  Double- 
day,  Page.     1920.     Pp.  xvi,  178.     $1.50.) 
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Strait,  E.  D.  and  Dixon,  H.  M.  The  organization  and  management 
of  farms  in  northicestern  Pennsylvania.  An  analysis  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Ji22  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Grove  City,  Pa.  Contribution 
from  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  July  20,  1920.  Department 
Bulletin  853.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.  32.     10c.) 

Weyrauch,  W.  Das  Eisen  in  Russland.  (Leipzig:  K.  J,  Koehler, 
1920.     Pp.  43.) 

Atlas  of  American  agriculture.  Part  II,  Climate.  Section  1,  Frost 
and  the  growing  season.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1920.  Pp. 
40.) 

Fisheries  in  the  Great  War,  being  the  report  on  sea  fisheries  for  1915- 
1918,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Parts  I  and  II. 
(London:    H.   M.   Stationery  Office.      1920.     2s.) 

The  iron  ores  of  Lake  Superior.  Fourth  edition.  (Cleveland,  O. : 
Penton  Pub.      1920.     Pp.  285,  maps.     $5.) 

List  of  references  on  women  in  agriculture.  (Amherst,  Mass.:  Mass. 
Agri.  College.     1919.     Pp.  8.) 

A  method  of  analyzing  the  farm  business.  Farmers'  bull.  1139. 
(Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.  40.) 

Three  centuries  of  tobacco.  (Washington:  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
1920.    Pp.  26.) 

Manufacturing  Industries 

NEW    BOOKS 

Baumgartner,  F.  W\  The  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  indus- 
tries. Bulletin  of  the  Departments  of  History  and  Political  and 
Economic  Science  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada. 
(Kingston:    Queen's  Univ.  1920.     Pp.  32.) 

Mees,  C.  E.  K.  The  organization  of  industrial  scientific  research. 
(New  York:    McGraw.     1920.     Pp.  175.) 

Discussion  of  the  types,   organization,  and  service   of  industrial 
laboratories,  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  eleven  pages. 

Payne,  G.  H.  History  of  journalism  in  the  United  States.  (New 
York:    Appleton.      1920.     Pp.  453.     $2.50.) 

W^iLLiAMS,  W.  B.  History  of  the  manufacture  of  explosives  for  the 
world  war  1917-1918.  (Chicago:  Univ.  Chicago  Press.  1920. 
Pp.  71.) 

L'industria  cotoniera  italiana  e  le  "Manifatture  Cotoniere  Meridionali." 
(Rome:    Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto.     1919.     Pp.  32.) 

Second  American  lumber  congress  and  eighteenth  annual  meeting. 
(Chicago:  National  Lumber  Mfrs.  Assoc,  925  Lumber  Exchange. 
1920.     Pp.  112.) 
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Transportation  and  Communication 

NEW    BOOKS 

Annin,  R.  E.  Ocean  shipping.  Elements  of  practical  steamship  oper- 
ation. The  Century  foreign  trade  series.  (New  York:  Century 
Co.     1920.     Pp.  427.     $3.) 

Deals  with  ship  management  and  operation  including  such  topics 
as  freight  rates,  the  labor  problem,  officering  and  manning,  steve- 
doring, foreign  exchange,  the  traffic  manager,  terms  and  definitions, 
the  cargo,  marine  insurance,  the  bill  of  lading,  and  various  forms 
of  charters.  Although  the  book  cannot  be  described  as  having  a 
scholarly  style  and  although  the  author's  ideas  on  economics  seem 
to  be  a  bit  unorthodox  at  times,  the  reader  will  find  this  volume 
far  more  useful  than  many  written  in  a  more  literary  vein.  The 
author  seems  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject-matter  and 
has  produced  an  atmosphere  about  it  that  enables  the  student  to 
almost  picture  himself  on  board  a  vessel  observing  the  practical 
problems  of  shipping.  In  the  main,  one  gains  the  impression  that 
the  material  has  been  obtained  from  men  rather  than  from  books. 
Some  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  appendices  and  they  contain  such 
matter  as:  note  of  protest,  extended  protest,  average  bond,  York- 
Antwerp  rules,  bills  of  lading,  charter  party,  uniform  time-charter, 
Hartes  act,  list  of  shipping  forms,  dispatch  papers,  managing  agree- 
ment, and  operating  agreement.  M.  J.  S. 

Blow,  B.  California  highways;  a  descriptive  record  of  road  develop- 
ment by  the  state  and  by  such  counties  as  have  paved  highways. 
(San  Francisco:  California  State  Auto  Assoc.    1920.    Pp.308.    $6.) 

Candelero,  M.  Organizzazione  del  lavoro  ed  efficienza  industriale. 
(Torino:    Lattes.     1919.     Pp.279.     10  1.) 

Hurley,  E.  N.  The  new  merchant  marine.  Century  foreign  trade 
series.     (New  York:    Century  Co.     1920.     Pp.  296.     $3.) 

Mertens.  Dreizzig  Jahre  russischer  Eisenbahnpolitik.  (Berlin: 
Springer.     1919.     Pp.  242.) 

SuPiNo,  C.  La  marina  mercantile  italiana.  (Bologna:  Zanichelli. 
1920.     Pp.  140.     4.50  1.) 

Thompson,  C.  D.  Public  ownership  of  railways.  (Chicago:  Public 
Ownership  League  of  America.     1919.     Pp.  100.     50c.) 

Vanderblue,  H.  B.  Railroad  vahiation  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1920,  Pp. 
117.) 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  "Railroad  valuation,"  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  November,  1919,  and  February, 
1920.  It  contains  in  addition  an  introductory  note  on  the  "Valuation 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  act,  1920,"  which  appeared  in 
slightly  different  form  in  the  American  Economic  Review  for  June, 
1920.     In  an  appendix  there  is  given  the  text  of  the  Valuation  act 
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of  1913.  The  book  is  scholarly,  critical,  and  abundantly  supported 
by  references.  To  fully  appreciate  it  the  prospective  reader  should 
first  examine  the  author's  earlier  work  on  Railroad  Valuation. 

The  position  of  the  author  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  is  directed  by  the  Transportation  act  of  1920  to  find 
the  "value"  of  railway  properties,  will  not  succeed;  that  any  valu- 
ation set  by  it  will  be  merely  an  arbitrary  figure.  To  date,  the  com- 
mission has  made  fifty-five  tentative  valuations,  but  not  one  of  them 
contains  figures  of  "value."  There  are,  to  be  sure,  summaries  of 
the  "cost  of  reproduction  new"  and  of  the  "cost  of  reproduction  less 
depreciation"  (excluding  land)  ;  summaries  of  the  "present  value" 
of  land;  and  summaries  of  the  original  cost,  where  data  were  avail- 
able. But  the  commission  has  arrived  at  no  figure  purporting  to 
represent  the  "value"  of  any  railroad.  And  the  author  declares  that 
any  "final  value"  that  may  be  agreed  upon  for  a  particular  road, 
based  upon  the  figures  thus  far  published,  will  not  represent  the 
actual  value  of  that  road,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  data  from 
which  the  final  value  is  to  be  deducted  are  not  comparable,  having 
been  collected  on  different  hypotheses,  on  different  dates,  etc.  He 
therefore  calls  upon  the  commission  to  admit  frankly  that  such  final 
figures  of  value  as  it  arrives  at  are  not  scientifically  valid;  are,  in 
fact,  merely  its  best  "guess"  as  to  the  value.  Eliot  Jones. 

Weiss,  G.  America's  maritime  progress;  a  record  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  American  merchant  marine.  (New  York:  The  Marine 
News,  26  Water  St.     1920.     Pp.  532.     $5.) 

Weld,  W.  E.  India's  demand  for  transportation.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity studies  in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,  vol.  XC,  no.  2. 
(New  York:    Longmans.     1920.     Pp.  127.     $1.25.) 

History  and  development  of  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
(New  York:  American  International  Corporation,  120  Broadway. 
1920.     Pp.  66.) 

Influence  of  the  tractor  on  use  of  horses.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Farmers'  bull.  1093.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1920. 
Pp.  26.) 

The  shipping  act  and  merchant  marine  act,  1920,  revised  to  July, 
1920.      (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.) 

Statistics  of  railxvays  in  the  United  States,  1917.  (Washington:  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.     1920.     $1.25.) 

Traffic  geography.  (Chicago:  Am,  Commerce  Assoc.  1920.  Pp.  xi, 
321.) 

Transportation  act,  1920,  approved  February  28,  1920.  (New  York: 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y.     1920.     Pp.  112.) 
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Trade,  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Crises 

NEW    BOOKS 

Austin,  O.  P.  Trading  with  the  Far  East.  (New  York:  National 
City  Bank.     1920.     Pp.  78.) 

Arnold,  J.  Commercial  handbook  of  China.  (Shanghai:  Kelly  & 
Walsh.     1920.     Pp.  629,  maps.     $1.50.) 

Bernhardt,  J.  Mobilization  of  the  sugar  industry.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.      1920.     $2.50.) 

Bernis,  F.  Fomento  de  las  exportaciones.  (Barcelona:  Minerva. 
1920.     Pp.  232.) 

Cherington,  p.  T.  The  elements  of  marketing.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan.    1920.     Pp.  xii,  238.) 

Duncan,  C.  S.     Marketing.     (New  York:   Appleton.     1920.) 

Fayle,  E.  Seaborne  trade.  Vol.  I.  The  cruiser  period.  (New  York: 
Longmans.     1920.) 

Filsinger,  E.  B.  Commercial  travelers'  guide  to  Latin  America.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Miscellaneous  series,  no.  89.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs. 
1920.     Pp.  592;  maps  in  separate  portfolio.     $1.25.) 

Lallie,  N.  La  guerre  au  commerce  allemand.  (Paris:  Librairie  de 
la  Soc.  du  Recueil  Sirey.     1920.     3.50  frs.) 

Maclaurin,  R.  The  oversea  illusion.  Its  amazing  effects  on  prices, 
wages  and  output.     (London:    Bell.     1920.     Pp.  213.) 

Miller,  T.  S.  Cotton  trade  guide  and  students'  manual.  Third  edi- 
tion.    (Austin,  Texas:    E.  L.  Steck  Co.     1920.     Pp.  448.) 

Nord,  a.  Die  Ilandelsvertrdge  Chinas.  (Leipzig:  K.  F.  Koehler. 
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The  appearance  of  a  work  upon  foreign  trade  which  goes  beyond 
the  elementary  and  the  superficial  so  characteristic  of  most  of  pre- 
vious general  literature  upon  the  subject  is  most  welcome.  Mr. 
Wolfe  has  performed  in  the  work  wliich  lie  presents  to  us  a  very 
important  service  in  bringing  to  the  English  literature  of  foreign 
trade  the  type  of  logical  analysis  of  export  structure  and  function 
which  seems  in  the  past  to  have  been  confined  to  foreign  publica- 
tions. Part  I,  entitled  Tlie  Tlieory  of  International  Commerce,  con- 
tains an  exposition  of  international  commercial  organization  and 
sales  contracts  in  international  commerce.  Seven  chapters  are 
devoted  to  commercial  organization;  taking  up  the  organization  of 
the  export  trade  in  exporting  countries,  commercial  connections  be- 
tween exporting  and  importing  countries,  and  the  organization  in 
the  importing  country.  Other  cliapters  take  up  the  organization  of 
the  import  trade  in  oversea  products  and  the  organization  of  public 
sales.  Chapters  X  and  XIII  inclusive  are  devoted  to  sales  con- 
tracts in  international  commerce  in  which  the  form  of  contract,  con- 
tract obligations,  contract  performance,  the  price  and  technique  of 
price  calculation  and  special  types  of  international  sales  contracts 
are  discussed.  Part  II,  Problems  of  Modern  American  Export 
Practice,  devotes  four  chapters  (XIV-XVII)  to  the  problem  of 
foreign  credits,  in  which  the  topics  treated  are  German  and  British 
methods  of  financing  foreign  shipments  and  financing  exports  in 
America  before  and  since  the  federal  reserve  act.  In  conclusion, 
there  are  chapters  upon  certain  legal  phases  affecting  American 
commercial  enterprises  domiciled  abroad,  foreign  trade  promotion, 
and  export  publicity. 

The  volume  presents  a  scientific  outline  of  foreign  marketing  or- 
ganization. Much  of  the  functioning  of  this  organization  is  omitted 
from  consideration,  because  Mr.  Wolfe  assumes  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary matters ;  this  assumption  allows  him  to  go  much  beyond 
previous  general  works.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  com- 
prises the  chapters  of  part  I  dealing  with  the  classification  of  im- 
porters and  exporters  upon  various  bases.  Here  particularly,  in 
method  and  substance,  Mr.  Wolfe  seems  to  give  evidence  of  indebt- 
edness to  certain  German  works,  particularly  the  book  of  Hellauer 
entitled  System  der  Welthandelslehre.  To  have  indicated  sources 
in  accordance  with  practices  of  scientific  writing  would  have  been 
an  aid  to  the  advanced  student  of  foreign  trade.  Certainly  a  frank 
statement  of  sources  would  not  lessen  the  contribution  that  Mr. 
Wolfe  has  made.  Harry  R.  Tosdal. 

American   merchant   marine   conference    report    to   accompany   H.   R. 
10378.      (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.  36.) 

Cooperative   marketing.      Farmers    bull.    llii.      (Washington:     Supt. 
Docs.     1920.     Pp. '27.) 

Exporter's     gazetteer    of    foreign     markets  .   .   .  1920-1921.       (New 
York:    Johnston  Export  Pub.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  xxiii,  766.) 
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Exchanges 

Fair  Value.     The  Meaning  and  Application  of  the  Term  "Fair 
Valuation'*  as  Used  hy  Utility  Commissions.     By  Harleigh 
H.  Hartman.    (Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.    1920. 
Pp.  xix,  263.    .$2.50.) 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:    Part  I,  on  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "fair  value" ;  part  II  on  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  fair  value.     The  first  is  far  the  more  significant  part.     It  is 
devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of  public  utility  regulation,  develops 
clearly  several  important  ideas,  and  constitutes  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  regulation.     It  takes  up  the  basis 
of  regulation,  the  purpose  of  regulation,  valuation  and  regula- 
tion, the  theory  of  valuation,  and  valuation  methods.     There  is 
considerable  repetition  and  overlapping  discussion.     Part  II  takes 
up  the  valuation  of  the  different  classes  of  public  utility  property 
with  a  chapter  devoted  to  each  of  the  following:     valuation  of 
tangible  propert}^,  valuation  of  intangible  property,  depreciation, 
return  on  the  investment,  and  conclusion.     There  is  a  short  se- 
lected biography,  which  is  very  incomplete,  a  table  of  cases  cited, 
and  an  index. 

The  most  valuable  single  idea  of  the  book  is  the  author's  view 
as  to  the  primary  basis  of  regulation.  He  finds  this  not  in  mo- 
nopoly, nor  in  the  character  of  the  franchise,  nor  in  public  grant, 
but  in  the  fact  of  the  public  interest  in  the  business.  A  public 
utility  involves  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  such  an  extent 
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that  the  service  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  thus  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  governmental  function.  The  essence  of 
regulation  is  stated  as  the  control  over  service  and  price. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  author  follows  completely 
the  public  interest  theory.  In  its  broadest  form  it  would  require 
that  whenever  any  industry  becomes  of  such  general  importance 
to  the  public  at  large  that  the  general  welfare  is  accordingly  de- 
pendent upon  service,  the  business  becomes  by  that  fact  a  public 
utility,  subject  to  regulation  both  as  to  quality  and  price  of 
service.  This  view  would  bring  under  regulation,  coal  mining, 
the  distribution  of  milk  in  the  larger  cities,  meat  packing,  and 
any  business,  in  fact,  which  is  of  general  public  importance  and 
whose  service,  therefore,  should  be  assured  to  the  public  at  a  fair 
price.  Apparently,  however,  the  author  would  not  go  to  this 
extent  of  the  public-interest  theory.  He  seems  to  restrict  the 
idea  to  those  enterprises  which  long  ago  were  recognized  as  vested 
with  public  interest.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  would  approve  a 
progressive  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  new  business  actually 
acquires  a  public  interest  in  that  it  has  become  important  to  the 
public  welfare. 

"Fair  value"  is  presented  as  a  part  in  the  mechanism  determin- 
ing the  normal  cost  of  service  which  is  urged  as  a  proper  basis  of 
rates.  Cost  of  service  includes  labor  and  materials,  depreciation, 
and  return  on  investment.  The  proper  basis  of  return  is  pre- 
sented as  the  actual  unimpaired  investment  in  property,  after  de- 
duction for  depreciation.  Reproduction  cost  or  securities  out- 
standing would  be  useful  only  as  a  check  upon  the  proper  valua- 
tion, but  do  not  themselves  constitute  "fair  value." 

A  suggestive  piece  of  legal  analysis  with  important  bearing 
upon  the  idea  of  fair  value,  is  presented  in  regard  to  the  judicial 
conception  of  fixing  public  utility  rates.  The  common  view  is 
that  a  property  is  taken  for  public  purposes  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  idea  of  condemnation  applies.  The  author  argues,  how- 
ever, that  this  analogy  of  condemnation  is  false,  and  that  it  has 
led  extensively  to  valuation  at  reproduction  cost.  In  reality  what 
has  taken  place,  the  author  urges,  is  that  the  state  has  invited 
private  capital  to  serve  the  public  and  has  tacitly  promised  a  fair 
return  for  the  service.  The  implied  contract  involves  a  fair  re- 
turn on  actual  investment.  There  is  no  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty for  public  purposes.  If  a  fair  return  is  not  allowed,  the  act 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  through  violation  of  con- 
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tract  and  not  through  the  taking  of  property  for  public  purposes 
without  due  compensation. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  service  and  not 
the  property  that  is  taken  for  public  purposes.  The  proper  pay- 
ment, tlicrcfore,  is  the  value  of  the  service.  The  author  repeats 
often  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  service  which  is  the  proper 
basis  of  rates ;  but  he  considers  the  value  of  the  service  as  equiva- 
lent to  actual  normal  cost  of  service.  He  does  not  show  how  the 
equivalence  is  established,  nor  does  he  define  precisely  what  he 
means  by  value  of  service.  As  the  term  is  ordinarily  understood 
in  railroad  and  public  utility  parlance,  value  of  service  is  not 
equivalent  to  cost.  It  means  rates  which  bring  the  maximum 
return  to  the  company  or  rates  fixed  on  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  service  and  does  not 
furnish  a  desirable  basis  of  public  utility  rates. 

A  valid  criticism  of  the  book  is  that  it  overstrains  legal  defini- 
tions and  logical  legal  relationships.  This  appears  clearly  in  the 
long  discussion  of  condemnation,  police  power,  implied  contracts 
and  fair  value.  After  all,  regulation  rests  on  the  development 
of  public  policy  toward  industry.  Such  policy,  naturally,  grows 
out  of  what  seems  desirable  and  reasonable,  and  not  from  what 
logically  follows  from  previously  established  legal  principles. 
Law  follows  while  policy  determines.  Even  the  matter  of  fair 
value  cannot  be  decided  by  legal  analysis.  It  depends  upon  what 
is  desirable  and  reasonable  under  the  complex  circumstances  that 
have  attended  the  various  public  utilities  as  they  have  been  brought 
under  regulation. 

John  Bauer. 

New  York  City. 

Millions  from  Waste.   By  Frederick  A.  Talbot.    (Philadelphia: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company ;  London :    T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

1920.    Pp.  308.) 

This  timely  book,  which  combines  to  a  marked  degree  solidity 

of  substance  with  an  entertaining  style,  is  written  from  the  point 

of  view  of  the  recent  experience  of  Great  Britain,  but  its  lessons 

have  a  world-wide  application.  Its  purpose  is  "to  indicate  certain 

of  the  most  obvious  channels  through  which  wealth  incalculable  is 

being  permitted  to  escape,  as  well  as  the  narration  of  something 

concerning  the  highly  ingenious  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 

prevent  such  wastage."     Although,  as  the  author  himself  states, 
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the  subject  of  waste  reclamation  is  too  extensive  to  be  handled 
completely  in  any  one  volume,  nevertheless  we  have  here  a  thor- 
oughgoing general  survey. 

Before  the  war  the  root  of  waste  was  cheapness.  Many  things 
were  sold  at  so  low  a  price  that  it  was  actually  cheaper,  as  well  as 
more  convenient,  to  buy  fresh  supplies  "than  to  endeavor  to  induce 
additional  service  from  what  was  already  in  hand."  In  the  pre- 
war period  the  Germans  alone  found  it  worth  while  to  explore  sys- 
tematically the  possibilities  of  exploitation  of  residues,  both  in- 
dustrial and  domestic.  With  the  war  the  whole  situation  changed 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere :  not  only  did  prices  rise  but  it  became  im- 
possible with  respect  to  many  raw  materials  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies  at  any  price.  In  consequence  a  general  impetus  was 
given  to  the  methodical  reclamation  of  residues  such  as  might 
have  been  long  postponed  but  for  the  war.  To  give  but  one  of  the 
many  telling  illustrations  with  which  this  book  abounds :  Before 
the  war,  used  linen  tobacco  bags  were  thrown  away  and  so  de- 
stroyed. But  during  the  war  when  the  price  of  flax  rose  from 
$270  to  $1,400  per  ton,  an  industry  was  developed  which  col- 
lected two  thousand  soiled  bags  per  month  and  processed  them  to 
extract  the  nicotine  so  that  the  bags  could  be  used  again,  or  the 
linen  used  for  some  other  purpose.  The  nicotine  itself  was  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides.  And  after  the  war  this  sort 
of  thing  must  still  go  on  because  raw  materials  and  labor  are 
scarce  and  prices  all  round  will  continue  to  be  high.  The  object 
of  the  book,  that  is  to  say,  is  not  only  to  prevent  society  from 
lapsing  into  its  pre-war  thriftlessness  but  to  push  the  campaign  of 
reclamation  of  residues  into  fields  it  has  not  yet  penetrated. 

The  author  describes  with  considerable  detail  the  new  devices  of 
the  mechanical  engineers  and  the  resources  of  the  industrial  chem- 
ists in  handling  junk  of  all  kinds  and  industrial  leftovers.  In 
this  last  field  examples  are  given  of  how  the  progress  of  the  arts 
in  the  past  has  often  caused  substances  to  pass  from  the  cate- 
gory of  waste  to  the  category  of  by-product  and  finally  to  the 
condition  of  being  the  staple  product  of  some  industry.  The 
author  gives  prominence  to  the  managerial  and  economic  problems 
involved  in  the  subject  of  "wealth  from  waste,"  as  well  as  to  those 
of  engineering  and  chemistry.  With  respect  to  the  salvaging  of 
domestic  castofFs  on  such  a  commercial  basis  that  it  will  pay,  by 
far  the  greatest  difficulty,  it  is  asserted,  is  that  of  "collection  and 
segregation."      Without    cheap    and   comprehensive   collection   of 
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many  classes  of  waste  materials  the  scale  of  operations  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  be  profitable;  and  without  classification  and  rough 
grading  the  retrieved  waste  cannot  have  its  full  value.  The  initial 
commercial  process  of  ''collection"  can  never  take  place  with 
thoroughness  throughout  the  whole  country  unless  there  is  a 
"recognized  market"  for  all  waste  products ;  that  is,  unless  there 
are  authoritative  published  price  lists.  The  traditional  practice 
has  been  for  junkmen  and  other  professional  waste  exploiters  to 
seek  their  profit  by  ojffering  for  waste  less  than  it  is  worth,  so 
that  people  in  general  have  preferred  to  throw  their  rubbish  away 
rather  than  to  sell  it.  This  condition  must  be  remedied  by  pub- 
licity as  to  proper  prices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  depends,  for  the  great 
things  he  desires  to  have  accomplished,  upon  the  proper  organi- 
zation and  employment  of  private  enterprise.  What  can  be 
achieved  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  the  operations  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  M.  Verdier-Dufour  in  Paris  (p.  301)  who  has  organ- 
ized collections,  established  standard  prices,  and  maintained  his 
segregations  and  grades  so  well  that  manufacturers  who  bought 
of  him  "merely  had  to  dump  the  waste  into  their  machines,  thus 
treating  it  as  if  it  were  raw  material."  One  might  think,  the 
author  observes,  that  in  the  municipal  authorities  of  Britain  there 
is  in  existence  the  finest  machinery  for  the  reclamation  of  waste. 
"The  average  municipal  engineer,  even  if  anxious  to  excel  in  this 
province,  finds  himself  hampered  at  every  turn."  He  is  not  vested 
with  sufficient  authority.  There  is  also  lack  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. Under  conditions  of  municipal  management  inventive  effort 
"is  not  able  to  exercise  the  Influence  or  reap  the  benefits  which  it 
really  deserves."  On  the  other  hand,  the  inertia  of  private  enter- 
prise in  many  lines  in  Great  Britain  is  not  spared.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  author  discusses  the  strange  backwardness  of  English 
industrialists  In  obtaining  benzol  from  the  residuals  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  for  use  In  internal  combustion  engines  (now  prac- 
tically all  Imported  at  great  cost). 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  of  the  book  is  that  en- 
titled Saving  the  Scrap  from  the  Sea;  others  are  Invention  in  its 
Application  to  Waste  Recovery,  The  Lifting  Magnet  as  a  Waste- 
Developing  Force,  and  House-Building  with  Wastes.  The  usabil- 
ity of  the  book  would  have  been  much  increased  by  an  index. 

Chaeles  W,  Mextee. 

Brooklme,  Mass. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  "the  object  of  this  book  is  to  set 
forth  clearly  and  concisely  those  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  is  built  the  superstructure  of  business  law.  In  order  to  make 
clear  such  principles  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  them  upon 
the  reader's  mind  in  a  practical  as  well  as  in  a  theoretic  manner 
concrete  illustrations  have  been  used,  some  of  which  are  synopses-  of, 
and  excerpts  from,  the  leading  cases  decided  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  number  of  care- 
fully prepared  questions  have  been  given  referring  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  text  preceding.  Some  of  the  hypothetical  cases  have 
been  chosen  from  actual  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Last  Resort." 

GoLDMANN,  O.  B.    Financial  engineering.     (New  York:  Wiley.     1920. 
Pp.  X,  271.     $3.50.) 

Written  primarily  for  the  practicing  engineer.  Discusses  cost 
analysis ;  depreciation  and  appreciation,  interest,  obsolescence,  unit 
costs,  etc. 

Greeley,  H.  D.     Business  accounting.     (New  York:    Ronald.     Five 
vols.     $34.) 

DE   Haas,   J.   A.      Business   organization   and   administration.      (New 
York:     Gregg  Pub.     1920.     Pp.  353.     $1.60.) 

Hodge,  A.   C.   M.  and  McKinsey,  J.   O.     Principles  of  accounting. 
(Chicago:    Univ.  Chicago  Press.     1920.     $3.) 

IvEY,   p.   W.     Elements   of  retail  salesmanship.      (New   York:     Van 
Nostrand.     1920.     Pp.  256.     $2.25.) 

Jordan,  J.   P.   and  Harris,  G.  L.      Cost   accounting  principles   and 
practice.     (New  York:    Ronald.     1920.     $3.) 

KiMBER,  A.  "W.     Foreign  government  securities.      (New  York:    A.  W. 
Kimber  &  Co.,  Inc.     1919.     Pp.  304.) 

KiTSON,  H.  D.    Manual  for  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  advertising 
and  selling.     (Philadelphia:   Lippincott.     1920.     Pp.  116.     $1.) 

The  several  parts  are  entitled:  Attract  attention;  Hold  attention 
through  interest;  Arouse  desire;  Create  confidence  and  belief;  Se- 
cure decision  and  action;  Create  feeling  of  satisfaction.  "The  psy- 
chological point  of  view  is  strictly  maintained."  Questions  and 
exercises  are  furnished.  References  are  given  to  four  books  which 
may  be  used  as  texts;  and  there  is  a  bibliography. 

Ladd,  C.  E.     a  system  of  farm  cost  accounting.     Farmers  bull.  572. 
(Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.  23.) 

Lee,  J.  M.    Business  writing.     (New  York:   Ronald.     1920.    Pp.  xxii, 
611.) 

Lyons,  J.  A.  and  Smith,  O.  S.     Lyon's  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 
(Chicago:    Lyons  &  Carnahan.     1920.     Pp.  210.) 

McGarraugh,  R.     Mine  bookkeeping;  a  comprehensive  system  of  rec- 
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ords   and  accounts  for  mininfj  operations  of  moderate   dimensions. 
(New  York:    McGraw-Hill.     1920.     Pp.  viii,  118.     $2.) 

Moore,  J.  H.  and  Houston,  C.  A.  Problems  in  business  laiv.  The 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  series  in  commerce,  civics  and 
technology.      (New  York:    Appleton.      1920.     Pp.  xxviii,  272.) 

The  introduction  notes  that  "this  is  the  first  case  book  of  com- 
mercial law  prepared  for  colleges  and  schools  of  business.  It  is 
not  intended  for  professional  law  schools." 

Moody,  J.  Moody's  analyses  of  investments.  1920  edition.  Part  1, 
Steam  railroads.  Part  2,  Industrials.  Part  3,  Public  utilities. 
Part  4,  Governments  and  municipals.  (New  York:  Moody's  Inves- 
tors Service.     1920.     $50;  $15  each.) 

Muscio,  B.  Lectures  on  industrial  psychology.  Second  edition.  (Lon- 
don:   Routledge;  New  York:    Button.     1920.     Pp.  300.     $3.) 

"The  immediate  aim  of  industrial  psychology  is  to  utilize  psycho- 
logical knowledge  (a)  in  selecting  workers  on  the  basis  of  natural 
fitness  and  (b)  in  constructing  good  methods  of  work,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  from  any  expenditure  of  human  energy  or  effort 
a  maximum  production."  In  a  comprehensive  survey  clearly  writ- 
ten, and  adequately  but  not  tediously  illustrated,  Muscio  presents 
the  salient  facts  thus  far  available  to  industry. 

The  book  does  not  aim  to  discuss  the  selection  of  workers  from 
the  various  angles  presented  in  Link's  admirable  book  on  Employ- 
ment Psychology;  but  is  rather  a  convincing  compendium  of  reasons 
and  results.  "The  major  portion  is  devoted  to  improved  methods  of 
work,  through  scientific  management,  motion  study,  and  the  proper 
appreciation  of  fatigue,  muscle  coordination,  and  individual  differ- 
ences. The  charges  of  labor  against  scientific  management  and  the 
psychology  of  labor's  attitude  are  constructively  treated.  The  book 
is  unencumbered  by  technical  language,  is  well  organized  in  content, 
and  direct  in  statement.  It  is  profitable  and  entertaining  material 
for  any  one  interested  in  the  industrial  world. 

Charles  Leonard  Stone. 

Opdycke,  J.  B.  The  English  of  commerce.  With  an  introduction  by 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  (New  York:  Scribners.  1920.  Pp.  xvi, 
435.     $2.25.) 

Paddock,  C.  E.  and  Holton,  E.  E.  Vocational  arithmetic.  (New 
York:    Appleton.     1920.     Pp.  x,  232.) 

Parsons,  T.  Laics  of  business  for  all  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  Union  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  forms  and  directions 
for  all  transactions.  New  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  by  C.  M. 
Reed.  (Hartford,  Conn.:  S.  S.  Scranton  Co.  1920.  Pp.  xix, 
961.) 

Paton,  W.  a.  and  Stevenson,  R.  A.  Problems  and  exercises  in  ac- 
counting. Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (Ann  Arbor: 
George  Wahr.     1920.     Pp.  195.     $1.50.) 
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The  material  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  the  author's  Prin- 
ciples of  Accounting.  The  problems  and  exercises  chosen  have 
been  constructed  to  illustrate  specific  principles  for  class-room  pur- 
poses. Although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  exactly  the 
situations  arising  in  accounting  practice,  many  of  the  problems  and 
exercises,  particularly  those  dealing  with  financial  statements  have 
been  adapted  from  concrete  situations.  A  folio  of  blank  forms  has 
been  arranged  for  use  with  the  book. 

Rollins,  M.  Stocks  and  their  market-places,  terms,  customs  and 
usages;  a  reference  book  for  the  investor  and  stock  broker.  Re- 
vised by  P.  W.  Brown.  (Boston:  Finan.  Pub.  1920.  Pp.  212. 
$1.25.) 

Saliers,  E.  a.  Accounts  in  theory  and  practice:  principles,  (New 
York:   McGraw-Hill.     1920.     Pp.  x,  301.     $3.) 

Sherwood,  J.  F.  Public  accounting  and  auditing,  correlating  the  sub- 
jects accounting,  auditing,  and  commercial  law.  (Cincinnati: 
Southwestern  Pub.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  258.     $3.50.) 

Sloan,  C.  A.  and  Mooney,  J.  D.  Advertising  the  technical  product. 
(New  York:    McGraw-Hill.     1920.     Pp.  365.     $5.) 

Snedden,  D.  S.  Vocational  education.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1920.     Pp.  xi,  587.) 

Sweet,  N.  M.  The  industrial  settlement;  a  classical  exposition  of  eco- 
nomic forces  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  peace.  (Chicago: 
Author.     1920.     Pp.  64.) 

Tead,  O.  and  Metcalf,  H.  C.  Personnel  administration.  (New 
York:    McGraw-Hill.     1920.     Pp.  520.     $5.) 

Thomson,  E.  H.  Farm  bookkeeping.  Revised  by  J.  S,  Ball.  Farm- 
ers bull.  511  reprint.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1920.  Pp.  41.) 
Trabue,  M.  M.  and  Stockbridge,  F.  P.  Measure  your  mind.  (Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y.:   Doubleday,  Page.     1920.     Pp.  349.     $3.) 

The  use  of  mental  tests  in  the  United  States  Army  has  brought 
the  subject  of  mental  measurement  into  wide  current  discussion. 
Realizing  that  mental  fitness,  of  a  general  and  of  a  specific  sort,  is 
so  large  a  factor  in  the  problems  of  industrial  efficiency,  the  alert 
business  man  is  ready  to  interest  himself  in  the  theory  and  methods 
of  mental  testing  and  to  become  acquainted  with  different  types  of 
mental  tests. 

A  compilation  such  as  the  Mentimeter  tests,  which  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  this  volume,  serves  the  latter  purpose  excellently.  A 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  tests  will  show  that  they  have  been 
carefully  worked  out,  and  the  items  of  each  test  arranged  in  the 
most  satisfactory  order,  that  of  increasing  difficulty. 

But  this  valuable  material  of  the  book  is  likely  not  to  receive  its 
due  attention  from  industrial  or  business  men  because,  although  the 
book  purports  seriously  to  crave  the  audience  of  industry,  it  wavers 
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to  catch  the  teacher  and  other  professional  classes;  the  early  pages 
are  sluggish,  indefinitely  organized  reading;  points  of  relatively  lit- 
tle moment  to  the  executive,  for  example,  the  difference  between 
mental  ability  and  mental  capacity,  are  obscured  by  tedious  attempts 
at  elucidation ;  and  at  least  the  early  pages  smack  very  much  of 
academic  self-sufficiency. 

The  book  is  not  a  manual  like  Whipple's  Manual  of  Mental  and 
Physical  Tests,  but  suggests  a  series  of  tests  from  which  may  be 
chosen  various  tests  of  presumed  value  in  a  given  industrial  posi- 
tion or  job.  It  is  unfortunate  that  although  "some  of  these  tests 
have  been  in  successful  operation  in  large  industries  all  over  the 
country,"  there  are  no  statistics  given  to  show  the  scores  of  various 
types  of  workmen  in  the  different  tests.  The  illustrative  material 
of  the  book  is  chosen  chiefly  from  army  uses  and  from  the  material 
around  which  Dr.  Link  has  built  his  excellent  volume.  Employment 
Psychology. 

The  defects  of  Measure  Your  Mind  are  entirely  those  of  organi- 
zation and  composition;  the  theory,  the  technique,  and  the  essential 
content  are  meritorious.  Charles  Leonard  Stone. 

Wagenseller,  G.  W.  Theory  and  practice  of  advertising.  Revised 
edition.  (Middleburgh,  Pa.:  Wagenseller  Pub.  House.  1920.  Pp. 
64.     $1.) 

Weed,  W.  X.  Practical  real  estate  law.  Two  vols.  (Albany:  Ben- 
der.    1920.     Pp.  852;  1037.) 

WiLLisTON,  S.  The  larc  of  contracts.  Vol.  2.  (New  York:  Baker, 
Voorhis.     1920.     Pp.  xxi,  1272.) 

Wright,  H.  T.  Organization  as  applied  to  industrial  problems.  (New 
York:    Van  Nostrand.     1920.     Pp.  287,  illus.     $6.) 

Accounting  and  business  management.  (Chicago:  Am.  Technical  Soc. 
1920.     7  vols.) 

A  classification  of  ledger  accounts  for  creameries.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri. 
bull.  no.  865.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.  40.) 

Cost  accounting  in  shipbuilding :  report  of  the  committee  on  uniform 
methods  of  cost  accounting.  (New  York:  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Assoc.      1919.     Pp.   132.) 

Michigan  C.  P.  A.  manual.  (Ann  Arbor:  State  Board  of  Accountancy. 
1920.     Pp.  260.) 

Operating  expenses  in  retail  hardware  stores  in  1019.  Publications  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, vol.  VI,  no.  4.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press.  1920. 
Pp.   17.     $1.) 

Uniform  cost  system,  designed  for  the  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers' Association.  (Worcester,  Mass.:  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  & 
Co.     1920.     Pp.  71.) 
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Capital  and  Capitalistic  Organization 

Service  at  Cost  Plans.  An  Identical  Analysis  of  Statutes,  Ordi- 
nances, Agreements,  and  Commission  Orders  in  Effect,  or 
Proposed,  together  with  a  Discussion  of  the  Essentials  of 
Local  Transportation  Franchises.  By  Harlow  C.  Clark. 
(New  York:  American  Electric  Railway  Association.  1920. 
Pp.  vi,  315.) 

The  first  part  of  this  monograph  {GQ  pp.)  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  desirable  service-at- 
cost  contracts  between  street  railway  companies  and  municipali- 
ties, while  the  second  part  consists  of  a  comparative  analysis  of 
the  different  service-at-cost  agreements  that  have  been  adopted 
or  considered  in  the  several  cities.  Mr.  Clark  considers  the  street 
railway  problem  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  desirable  agree- 
ments between  operating  companies  and  cities.  He  gives  no  con- 
sideration to  municipal  ownership  and  operation,  assuming  the 
obvious  superiority  of  private  operation,  and  therefore  looks  upon 
the  newer  serv'ice-at-cost  agreements  as  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plicated street  railway  problems  of  the  country. 

The  point  emphasized  mainly  is  the  need  of  a  unified  system  of 
street  railroad  transportation  of  a  city.  Mr.  Clark  would  in- 
clude within  the  same  agreement  all  the  transportation  facilities 
in  a  municipalit}",  whether  subway,  elevated,  surface  or  motor 
bus  lines.  In  the  extension  of  lines  or  provision  of  service,  there 
would  be  no  competitive  interests  but  simply  the  welfare  of  the 
public  and  the  stipulated  returns  to  the  companies. 

The  second  outstanding  point,  to  which  are  devoted  five  short 
chapters,  is  the  certainty  of  return  to  investors.  Adequate  ser- 
vice in  a  growing  city  requires  constantly  new  capital,  which  must 
come  from  private  investors,  and  therefore  requires  a  high  degree 
of  certainty  of  return.  Desirable  service-at-cost  contracts  would 
not  only  safeguard  the  capital,  but  would  practically  guarantee 
the  return,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  rates  can  be  fixed  high 
enough  under  economical  management  to  cover  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  and  to  provide  for  depreciation  and  return  on 
investment.  After  the  initial  valuation  of  the  property,  a  stipu- 
lated return  would  be  allowed  on  actual  investment,  and  interest 
or  dividends  would  be  allowed  in  the  cost  of  service  as  provided 
in  the  securities  sold  to  investors.  On  this  basis,  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  private  capital  available  for  street  railway  purposes. 

Another  point  emphasized  besides  the  safeguarding  of  return 
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to  investors  is  the  need  of  adequate  compensation  for  ^Tianage- 
ment,  which  ^Ir.  Clark  distinguishes  from  the  requirement  of  re- 
turn on  capital.  He  does  not  make  clear  whether  the  special 
compensation  to  management  would  go  to  the  stockholders  as 
additional  dividends  or  to  officers  and  employees  as  salaries  and 
wages.  Some  form  of  bonus  may  perhaps  be  practicable  to  act  as 
direct  inducement  to  efficiency  and  progressive  management,  but 
any  particular  plan  would  have  to  be  carefully  worked  out,  or  it 
would  place  higher  costs  upon  the  consumers  without  adding  to 
economy  or  improvement  of  service. 

The  author  would  make  the  cost-of-service  plan  indeterminate 
as  to  period.  The  city  would  have  the  power  at  any  time  to 
adopt  any  transportation  policy  which  seemed  desirable,  or  to 
replace  an  unsatisfactory  management.  He  emphasizes  the  desir- 
ability of  not  fixing  rigidly  either  the  quantity  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  service,  or  the  rates  paid  by  the  public.  Elasticity 
of  control  and  definite  rights  of  the  investors  are  the  essentials 
of  the  cost-of-service  agreements. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  monograph  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  different  cost-of-service  agreements  as  to  their  chief 
conditions.  The  comparison  includes  nine  major  headings;  and 
under  subheads  the  provisions  of  the  different  agreements  are 
quoted  or  briefly  summarized.  The  book,  therefore,  brings  to- 
gether the  provision  of  the  various  contracts  for  the  convenient 
comparison  of  any  particular  subject-matter. 

While  the  book  is  of  the  propaganda  character,  it  nevertheless 
sets  forth  fairly  the  conditions  of  the  modern  franchises  in  a  very 
liberal  way.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  discussion  of  the 
street  railway  problem. 

John  Bauer. 

New  York  City. 

NEW    BOOKS 

Dewing,  A.  S.  The  financial  policy  of  corporations.  (New  York: 
Ronald  Press.     1920.     Five  vols.     $12.00.) 

Leonard,  G.  B.  The  Minneapolis  Street  Railtcay  and  the  new  fran- 
chise. Second  revised  edition.  (Minneapolis:  Author^  700  Andrus 
Bldg.     1920.     Pp.  68.     20c.) 

Stewart,  F.  M.  Public  service  rates  in  Texas  cities.  University  of 
Texas  bulletin  no.  1971.  (Austin:  Univ.  Texas.  1919.  Pp.  191.) 
Revision  of  Public  service  rates  in  Texas  cities  compiled  by   Mr. 
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Edward  T.  Paxton  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  Refer- 
ence and  published  in  1915. 

Thompson,  G.  A.  Business  trusts  as  substitutes  for  business  corpo- 
rations; a  paper  read  before  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Association.  (St. 
Louis:   Thomas  Law  Bk.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  96.) 

Public  utilities  reports  annotated,  containing  decisions  of  the  public 
service  commissions  and  of  state  and  federal  courts.  (Rochester: 
Public  Utilities  Repts.,  Inc.     1920.     Pp.  xxxvii,  1170.) 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  Revised  edition,  extended  to  1920.  (London  and 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  1920.  Pp. 
784.    $7.50.) 

Webbs'  History  of  Trade  Unionism  is  preeminent  among  works 
in  economic  history.  Its  first  edition,  in  1894,  set  a  model  of 
interpretation  and  exhaustive  research  in  economic  documents. 
In  its  special  field  it  has  guided  government  bureaus  and  indi- 
vidual investigators. 

The  "new  edition"  of  1902  merely  added  a  statistical  supple- 
ment to  the  figures  of  1894,  a  few  historical  references,  and  a 
brief  record  of  events  occurring  since  the  time  of  the  first  edition. 
The  present  "revised  edition"  makes  no  material  change  in  the 
first  edition  except  to  amplify  at  points  the  first  chapter  dealing 
with  the  origins  of  trade  unionism  in  England.  The  early  con- 
clusion regarding  those  origins,  independent  both  of  craft  guilds 
and  machine  industry,  remains  as  it  was,  though  the  date  of  that 
origin  is  pushed  back  "to  the  latter  half"  or  "the  very  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,"^  whereas  in  the  former  editions  no  evi- 
dence of  "continuous  associations  of  wage  earners"  had  been 
found  prior  to  1700.' 

Another  item,  indicating  the  very  minor  extent  to  which  changes 
have  been  made,  is  in  the  estimate  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
trade  unions  and  the  craft  gilds.  Fonnerly  craft  gilds  were  con- 
sidered not  to  have  numbered  at  any  time  "a  larger  proportion" 
of  the  working  population  than  the  trade  unions.^  Now  they  are 
considered  not  to  have  numbered  "as  large  a  proportion."* 

1  Pp.  21,  22. 

2  New  edition,  p.  20. 

3  Edition  of  1902,  p.  37. 

4  P.  43. 
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Such  cliangcs  as  have  been  made  are  thus  quantitative,  brought 
about  by  the  investigations  especially  of  Unwin,  Galton,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hanunond,  or  by  reference  to  the  great  change  in  trade 
unionism  itself  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Herein  a  formal 
but  significant  change  has  been  made  in  the  definition  of  a  trade 
union.  The  earlier  definition  as  "a  continuous  association  of 
wage-earners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving  the 
conditions  of  their  employment"  had  been  criticized  as  implying  a 
"perpetual  continuance  of  the  capitalist  or  wage-system."  This 
had  not  been  intended,  and  in  place  of  the  words  "conditions  of 
their  employment"  is  substituted  "conditions  of  their  working 
lives,"^  so  that  revolutionary  unionism  is  now  explicitly  included  in 
trade  unionism. 

It  is  these  changes  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  which  the 
Webbs  themselves  have  been  high  participants,  that  make  the  edi- 
tion of  1920  a  new  book.  Of  the  718  pages  of  text,  471  are  re- 
vision of  history  prior  to  1890,  247  pages  are  history,  criticism, 
and  their  own  program  since  1890. 

In  1890  the  British  trade  unions  included  scarcely  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  wage-earners ;  now  they  include  over  sixty  per  cent. 
Their  internal  organization  has  been  "in  many  cases,  officially 
adopted  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  public  administration." 
They  have  a  "new  political  organization,"  a  program  of  "social 
reconstruction"  and  are  "His  Majesty's  Opposition."® 

To  an  American,  even  more  significant  than  the  political  organi- 
zation is  the  progress  towards  consolidation  and  central  control 
of  local  or  sectional  unions.  The  American  labor  movement,  from 
1881  to  1886,  copied  the  British  movement.  The  former  "Feder- 
ation of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions"  was  merely  a 
British  Trades  Union  Congress  with  its  annual  convention  and  its 
"parliamentary  committee."  In  1886  this  was  changed,  because 
it  broke  down.  The  "legislative"  programs  were  relegated,  for 
the  most  part,  to  fifty  state  federations,  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  became  a  centralizing  body  determined  to  con- 
solidate the  labor  movement  and  drive  out  "dual"  unions.  So 
that  instead  of  Britain's  1100  "financially  distinct  organiza- 
tions,"^ America  has  scarcely  150. 

The  British  Trades  Union  Congress  has  remained,  as  the  Ameri- 
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can  one  was  before  1886,  a  political  body  in  the  legislative  sense, 
and  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  construct  out  of  its  "parliamentary 
committee,"  a  parliamentary  representation  committee  in  1901 
and  a  political  party  in  1906.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  for  twenty-five  years,  has  been  an  economic  organization, 
and  would  probably  dissolve  into  hundreds  of  local  and  sectional 
societies,  like  the  British,  if  it  "went  into  politics." 

The  serious  predicament  in  which  British  trade-union  officials 
are  placed  by  their  double  duties  as  members  of  Parliament  and 
managers  of  unions  is  very  evident  in  the  detailed  account  given 
by  the  Webbs  and  by  their  own  advice  to  the  unions  to  separate 
the  two  positions.^  The  proposed  separation  would  probably  re- 
sult in  the  distinction,  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  be- 
tween the  "labor  politician"  and  the  "labor  leader." 

The  amalgamations  going  on  in  the  British  trade  union  world 
are  significant.  The  total  number  of  distinct  organizations  re- 
mains about  the  same,  since  new  ones  start  up ;  but,  whereas  in 
1890  there  were  only  two  or  three  unions  with  over  50,000  mem- 
bers, there  are  now  nearly  a  dozen,  each  with  more  than  a  quarter 
milhon  members.  Probably  five  sixths  of  all  the  trade-union 
membership  is  found  in  a  hundred  principal  societies.^  The  amal- 
gamations that  have  occurred  have  been  mainly  in  mining  and 
railway  service ;  yet  their  incompleteness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  even  yet  at  least  forty  separate  trade  unions  not  aflMi- 
ated  with  the  Miners'  Federation,^"  each  of  them  including  classes 
of  workers  long  since  absorbed  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  general  impression  that  one  gets  from  these  most 
valuable  pages  of  the  Webbs'  History  is  that  of  weakness  of  Brit- 
ish unionism  in  matters  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  through  col- 
lective bargaining,  before  the  present  movement  of  amalgamation, 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect  of  its  organization  as  a  Trade 
Union  Congress  for  legislative  and  political  purposes.  They  have 
gained  greater  political  influence  and  apparently  greater  support 
of  public  opinion  than  American  unions,  but  not  until  the  present 
amalgamations  have  they  gained  relatively  as  much  through  di- 
rect negotiations  with  employers.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the 
movements  of  gild  socialism  and  shop  stewards^'^  are  an  outcome 
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of  this  weakness.  Each  of  these  is  definitely  a  reaction  against 
the  combined  political  and  industrial  leadership  of  the  unions  of 
Great  Britain. 

Here  the  discussion  by  the  Webbs  is  keen  and  important.^^ 
They  give  a  historic  review  of  the  oscillations  of  British  organi- 
zation, now  swinging  towards  consumer's  organizations,  now  to- 
wards producer's  organizations,  and  they  make  a  distinction  of 
fundamental  and  conclusive  value  between  the  two.  In  this  they 
revise  somewhat  their  analysis  of  1897,  in  Industrial  Democracy, 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  gild  socialism  half  way.  Yet  funda- 
mentally their  position  remains  the  same.  "Producer's  organiza- 
tions" whether  trade  unions  or  "gilds,"  tend  towards  exclusive- 
ness,  for  they  produce  only  one  product,  as  a  rule,  and  through 
control  of  that  product  they  can  command  the  services  of  all  other 
producers.  They  tend  towards  monopoly.  But  consumers  can- 
not tend  to  monopoly ;  their  strength  as  an  organization  is  greater 
by  opening  their  doors.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  industry,  as  of  the  nation,  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
consumers,  either  parliament,  municipal  bodies,  or  consumers'  so- 
cieties. Private  profits  must  be  eliminated  and  private  ownership, 
for  the  most  part,  abolished,  but  the  government  of  industry  must 
not  be  turned  over  to  producers — gild  socialists — but  kept  in 
control  of  consumers.  Yet  producers  must  be  organized  to  deal 
with  the  organized  consumers.  Certain  concessions,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  quite  clear,  arc  offered  to  the  "gildsmen"  by  way 
of  representation  on  boards  of  directors,  but  otherwise  the  con- 
sumers and  not  the  producers  are  to  control  the  socialist  com- 
monwealth. 

John  R.  Commons. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Organized  Labor  in  American  History.     By  Frank  Tracy  Carl- 
ton.    (New  York:   D.  Appleton  and  Company.     1920.     Pp. 
313.) 
Although  the  book  is  designated  by  the  author  as  a  short  history 
of  the  American  labor  movement  and  the  part  the  wage-earner 
has  played  in  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  evolution  of  the 
nation,  the  bulk  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  certain  prob- 
lems more  or  less   closelj'  connected  with  organized  labor.     The 
purpose  of  the  author  is  to  present  the  background  concerning 
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which  knowledge  is  necessary  if  any  constructive  plan  is  to  be 
made  for  better  relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

After  a  short  introductory  chapter  the  topics  discussed  are: 
epochs  in  the  history  of  organized  labor;  adoption  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution;  the  free  school  and  the  wage  earner; 
land  reform  and  the  wage  earner;  labor  legislation  and  the  wage 
earner;  labor  parties,  socialism,  direct  action,  and  progressive 
movement ;  the  ideals  of  the  wage  earner ;  recent  pre-war  tenden- 
cies ;  and,  the  war  and  after.  Epochs  in  the  History  of  Organ- 
ized Labor  is  a  clear  and  concise  outline  of  American  industrial 
and  labor  history  and  is  perhaps  the  best  chapter  in  the  book. 
Concerning  the  chapters  on  the  Constitution,  Free  Schools,  and 
Land  Reform,  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  their  inclusion.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the 
discussion  concerning  the  adoption  and  the  interpretaton  of  the 
Constitution  which  is  simply  a  rehash  of  the  now  familiar  charge 
that  the  Constitution  was  written  and  adopted  through '  what 
amounted  to  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  propertied  classes. 
The  argument  is  interesting  but  not  convincing  and  shows  lack 
of  historical  perspective.  Too  much  is  read  back  from  present- 
day  conditions.  The  difficulty  of  amendment  is  stressed  but  the 
recent  passage  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Amendments  has  led  the  author  to  modify  somewhat  his  ideas  on 
that  subject.  The  Constitution,  of  course,  is  not  sacrosanct  and 
can  be  changed ;  but  that  universal  manhood  suffrage  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption  is  an  argument  neither  for  nor  against 
it.  At  any  rate,  the  chapter  is  based  on  an  idealistic  doctrinaire 
theory  and  has  little  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  book. 

The  matter  in  the  other  chapters  is,  however,  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  book.  Concerning  labor  legisla- 
tion, after  tracing  its  development,  the  point  is  made  that  if  it  is 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ostensibly  passed 
labor  legislation  must  be  supported  by  efficient  and  sympathetic 
administration.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  and  so  through 
union  efforts  a  considerable  number  of  union  men  are  holding  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  the  federal  and  state  service.  It  is  said 
that  two  rather  antagonistic  results  will  fallow.  In  the  first  place, 
the  administration  of  labor  laws  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
wage-earning  group  than  is  the  case  when  all  administrative  posi- 
tions are  filled  by  persons  antagonistic  or  indifferent  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  workers  as  a  class.     In  the  second  place,  however,  as 
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soon  as  a  union  man  gets  a  political  appointment  he  is  in  danger 
of  losing  his  enthusiasm  for  unionism.  Promotion  in  industry  and 
political  preferment  seem  to  be  the  means  of  satisfying  the  ambi- 
tious and  modifying  the  radical.  The  man  who  is  being  pro- 
moted or  who  sees  a  political  job  dangling  before  his  eyes  has  an 
incentive  for  conservatism. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  in  various  chapters  on  the  dif- 
ference between  business  unionism  organized  along  craft  lines  and 
industrial  or  radical  unionism.  The  industrial  unionist  and  many 
old-line  trade  unionists  are  abandoning  old  and  familiar  watch- 
words and  traditional  policies.  The  solidarity  of  the  wage-earn- 
ing class  is  being  stressed.     Professor  Carlton  says : 

Not  onlv  has  industrial  inteeration  or  combination  furnished  an  in- 

*  CD 

centive  and  a  reason  for  the  partial  erasure  of  craft  differences  and 
demarcations,  but  the  shortsighted  and  fatuous  policy  of  many  asso- 
ciations of  employers,  such  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  ^lanufacturers,  is  driving  many  trade  union  men  into  a 
hard  and  coherent  mass  union  in  which  trade  demarcations  count  for 
little.  And  the  bitter,  unreasoning,  archaic  hatred  and  opposition  of 
many  members  of  such  associations  do  but  furnish  the  fuel  which 
heats  the  melting  jDot  and  reduces  the  crystallized  trade  unions  to  the 
amorphous  mass  union.  These  gentlemen  are  in  reality  the  promoters 
par  excellence  of  revolutionary  industrial  unionism  and  of  impossibil- 
ist  socialism. 

The  changes  brought  about  before  and  after  the  war  are  em- 
phasized in  the  last  two  chapters.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
a  tendency  toward  amalgamation  of  allied  trades,  the  organiza- 
tion of  unskilled  workers,  and  the  demand  for  some  participation 
in  the  management  of  industry. 

Aside  from  the  strictures  noted,  this  book  is  a  substantial  piece 
of  work.  One  of  its  chief  merits  is  that  it  Is  based  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  ideals  and  policies  of  organized  labor. 

George  M.  Janes. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
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kins Press.     1920.     Pp.  vii,  166.) 

Based  on  documentary  material  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  files  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and 
personal  interviews.  An  intensive  study  of  one  of  the  largest  trade 
unions,  covering  its  history,  government,  jurisdiction,  finances,  the 
benefit  system,  standard  rate,  working  day,  restriction  of  output, 
machinery,  apprenticeship  and  the  helper  system,  and  collective 
bargaining. 

St.  Leon,  M.  Syndicalisme  ouvrier  et  syndicalisme  agricole.  (Paris: 
Payot.     1920.    Pp.  160.) 
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Shefferman,   N.   W.     Employment   methods.      (New   York:   Ronald. 
1920.     $5.) 

ScHiFF,  W.  Der  Arbeiterschutz  der  Welt.  (Tubingen:  Mohr.  1920. 
36  M.) 

Solano,  E.  3.,  editor.  Labor  as  an  international  problem.  (New 
York:    Macmillan.      1920.) 

Storey,  M.  Problems  of  today.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1920. 
Pp.  258.) 

Chapter  4  (pp.  149-202)  deals  with  the  labor  question,  citing  ex- 
amples of  tyranny  of  trade  unions;  it  agrees  that  excessive  profits 
should  be  curtailed  and  that  the  workman  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Warne,  F.  J.  The  workers  at  war.  (New  York:  Century.  1920. 
Pp.  250.     $3.) 

Weber,  A.  Der  Kampf  zwischen  Kapital  und  Arbeit.  Second  edi- 
tion.     (Tubingen:    Mohr.     Pp.  xix,  448.      1920.) 

Williams,  W.  What's  on  the  worker's  mind?  (New  York:  Scribner. 
1920.) 

Conference  internationale  du  travail.  Draft  conventions  and  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  conference  during  its  second  meeting, 
15  June-10  July,  1920.  (I-ondon:  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
of  Nations.     Sunderland  House,  Curzon  St.     1920.     Pp.  19.) 

The  cost  of  living  among  wage  earners,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Special  re- 
port number  13.  (New  York:  Nat.  Indus.  Conference  Board.  1920. 
Pp.  18.) 

The  hours  of  work  problem  in  five  major  industries  .  .  .  Boston.  Re- 
search report  number  27.  (New  York:  Nat.  Indus.  Conference 
Board.     1920.     Pp.  x,  91.) 

Independent  labour  party  (Great  Britain.)  Report  of  the  tzventy- 
eighth  annual  conference  held  at  Glasgow,  April,  1920.  (London:  9 
Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  St.     Pp.  128.) 

Individual  differences  in  output  in  the  cotton  industry.  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board  report  no.  7.  (London:  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office.     1920.     Qd..) 

International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers.  Official  pro- 
ceedings of  the  twenty-third  consecutive  and  third  biennial  conven- 
tion held  at  Denver,  Colorado.  (Denver:  E.  Mills,  509  Denham 
Bldg.     1918.     Pp.  492.) 

The  labor  audit,  a  method  of  industrial  investigation.  Employment 
management  series,  8.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     Pp.  48.) 

Labour  legislation  in  Canada,  for  the  calendar  year  1919.  (Ottawa: 
Dept.  of  Labour.     1920.     Pp.  181.) 

Lasting  lessons  of  the  labor  crisis.     A  direct  message  from  Secretary 
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Lane  of  the  President's  Cabinet  for  engineers  and  industrial  execu- 
tives.    (New  York:    Engg.  Mag.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  27.) 

The  miners'  case.  Facts  about  the  coal  dispute.  (London:  Labour 
Research  Dept.     1920.     2d.) 

Report  of  court  inquiries,  concerning  transport  workers — wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  of  dock  labor.  (London:  Great  Britain 
Ministry  of  Labour.     1920.) 

Report  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  to  the  fourth  biennial  convention,  Boston,  May 
10-15,  1920.     (New  York:     31  Union  Sq.     1920.     Pp.  233.) 

Report  on  the  steel  strike  of  1919.  By  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement.  With  the  technical  assistance  of  the. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  New  York.  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  Howe.     1920.     Pp.  viii,  277.) 

See  note  in  the  Documents  section  of  this  Review. 

Russia:  Labour  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia.  Systematic  questionnaire 
and  bibliography .  Prepared  for  the  Mission  of  Enquiry  on  Russia. 
(London:    Harrison.     Pp.  29-1,  cxliv.     7s.  6d.) 

The  speed  of  adaptation  of  output  to  altered  hours  of  work.  Indus- 
trial Fatigue  Research  Board  report  no.  6.  (London:  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office.     1920.) 

A  study  of  the  labor  movement  by  the  statistical  division  of  the  factory 
accounting  department.  (Akron,  O. :  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
1920.     Pp.  vii,  121.) 

Unwarranted  conclusions  regarding  the  eight-hour  and  ten-hour  work- 
day :  A  critical  review  of  "A  comparison  of  an  eight-hour  and  a  ten- 
hour  plant,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Bulletin  no.  106."  Special  report 
no.  14.  (Boston:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  1920. 
Pp.  V,  21.) 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

Present  and  Past  Banking  in  Mexico.     By  Walter  Fi.avius  Mc- 

Caleb.     (New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     1920.     Pp.  xxii, 

269.     $2.00.) 

Dr.  McCaleb's  study  is  the  first  to  be  published  of  the  researches 

carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation  for  the  Study 

of  Mexican  Affairs  established  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Doheny  in  1917.     In 

the  words  of  the  author,  the  book  is  an   attempt  "to  trace  the 

history  of  the  credit  institutions  of  the  country  from  their  initial 

stages  down  to  the  present  time,"  and  "to  stress  the  salient  facts 

in  the  extraordinary  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  banking  in  our 

neighboring  republic"  (p.  xii). 
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Dr.  McCaleb  luas  succeeded  in  furnishing  the  only  comprehen- 
sive account  of  banking  developments  in  Mexico.  Conant's  The 
Banking-System  of  Mexico,  published  by  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  in  1910,  is  almost  entirely  a  consideration  of  de- 
velopments under  Limantour's  banking  law  of  1897.  Conant's 
description  of  banking  organization  and  functions  as  they  were 
before  1910  is  more  complete  than  that  contained  in  the  book  under 
review  but  antedates  the  eventful  period  since  the  expulsion  of 
Diaz  in  1911  which  has  witnessed  the  decline  and  fall  of  credit  in- 
stitutions in  Mexico. 

Dr.  McCalcb  has  based  his  study  both  upon  such  documentary 
data  as  were  available  and  upon  data  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
field  investigation  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He  has  con- 
ferred with  many  who  have  been  engaged  in  banking  and  other 
business  in  Mexico  and  with  officials  of  the  several  Mexican  ad- 
ministrations. The  result  of  his  investigations  is  a  well  propor- 
tioned and  judicial  survey  of  the  subject.  The  volume  should  be 
of  interest  to  many  interested  in  Mexican  questions  other  than 
banking,  since  the  data  there  presented  assist  the  reader  to  ap- 
praise the  policies  followed  in  the  regimes  of  Diaz  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  revolutionary  period  (pp.  195- 
260)  are  likely  to  be  of  chief  interest  to  most  readers.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author,  Madero  "levied  upon  the  banks  with  callous 
hand,"  and  his  policy  meant  "destruction  by  virtue  of  looting  or 
through  dissipation  of  .  .  .  assets"  (p.  203);  Huerta  levied 
forced  loans,  making  the  banks  take  national  bonds  (which  Huerta 
had  been  unable  to  place  abroad)  in  exchange  for  bank  notes 
(pp.  215-221)  ;  Villa  seized  cash  and  bank  notes  (p.  217)  ;  while 
Carranza  forced  the  banks  into  liquidation,  annulled  most  of  the 
concessions,  and  borrowed  their  specie  reserves  to  meet  the  deficits 
of  the  Treasury  (pp.  230  et  seq.) .  Of  especial  interest  is  a 
memorandum,  cited  in  full,  prepared  for  Dr.  McCaleb  by  Seiior 
F.  G.  Camacho,  chief  of  the  department  of  banking  under  the 
Carranza  administration,  in  which  the  policy  of  that  administra- 
tion toward  the  banks  is  set  forth  and  explained  (pp.  251-55). 

The  reviewer  finds  little  from  which  he  would  dissent  except  on 
certain  points  (not  of  first  importance  to  the  main  argument) 
respecting  monetary  questions.  The  statement  that,  owing  to  the 
monetary  reform  of  1905,  "the  wage  scales  had  need  to  be  re- 
vised in  all  their  schedules,  running  through  agriculture,  mining, 
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and  industry ;  prices  of  goods  in  every  mart  had  to  be  overhauled, 
tariff  schedules  and  taxes  of  all  types  had  need  to  be  revamped  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions"  (p.  160)  is  not  supported  by  evi- 
dence in  the  book.  The  reviewer  is  not  aware  of  facts  which 
justify  such  a  broad  statement.  Indeed,  Dr.  McCaleb  says  on 
page  195  that  the  transition  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  "on 
the  surface,  appeared  to  have  been  made  without  a  ripple  of  dis- 
turbance." On  page  xvii  the  author  characterizes  as  "an  age  of 
barter"  the  economy  of  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Mexico,  when 
transactions  were  effected  with  money  rather  than  with  credit. 
This  characterization  would  not  seem  apt  if,  as  the  author  points 
out  in  the  same  paragraph,  money  was  in  general  use.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "when  the  point  of  currency  saturation  was 
being  reached  in  the  economic  dispensations  of  the  people"  (p. 
135)  is  not  clearly  apparent.  The  fact  that  "the  subsidiary 
coins  of  the  banks  of  the  country  fell  from  £4,657,915  in  October, 
1911,  to  £4,419,681  in  December  of  the  next  year"  is  mentioned 
"as  further  evidence  of  demoralization"  in  the  banking  situation 
under  Madero  (p.  207).  If  the  figures  be  correctly  printed,  such 
a  slight  decrease  could  hardly  be  taken  as  indicative  of  demorali- 
zation. Most  economists  would  probably  dissent  from  the  auth- 
or's statement  that  "economists  still  wander  with  hazy  concepts" 
in  the  field  of  money  and  foreign  exchange  (p.  199). 

It  is  not  easy  for  American  readers  to  understand  the  state- 
ments of  Mexican  banks  because  of  the  differences  in  the  termin- 
ology used,  which  grow  largely  out  of  differences  in  banking  prac- 
tice. Dr.  McCaleb  has  done  much  to  make  understandable  the 
statements  which  he  cites.  The  use  of  "accounts  current  debtor" 
and  "accounts  current  creditor,"  which  arises  from  the  practice  of 
making  loans  in  the  form  of  overdrafts,  however,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  "almost  exclusively  Mexican"  (p.  139),  since  similar 
accounts  appear  in  the  statements  of  banks  in  the  other  countries 
in  which  overdraft  loans  are  common  (including  such  important 
countries  as  France  and  Spain).  The  Spanish  word  reservas  is 
translated  "reserves"  (e.g.,  pp.  88-90,  101),  but  the  correspond- 
ing equivalent  in  American  banking  terminology  is  "surplus." 
On  page  13,  "1819"  should  read  "1919." 

Arthur  N.  Young. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Anderson,  B.  M.  The  fallacy  of  "The  stabilized  dollar."  (New 
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Damris,  C.  J.  Le  systeme  de  circulation  fiduciaire  et  de  reglementa- 
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Evans,  S.  The  gold  premium.  (Johannesburg:  McKowen  &  Rad- 
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Friday,  D.  Traction  rates  in  New  York  City:  A  necessary  step  in 
price  revision.  (New  York:  Thompson  &  Black,  4i  Wall  St.  1920. 
Pp.  23.) 

A  brief  study  of  recent  price  changes  and  the  need  of  revision 
of  prices  charged  by  traction  companies.  Comparisons  are  made 
with  changes  in  income  of  other  industries. 

Germain-Martin.  Les  problemes  du  credit  en  France.  (Paris: 
Payot.     1919.     Pp.  281.) 

Godfrey,  C.  E.  The  Mechanics  Bank  183^-1919,  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey.    (Trenton:    Mechanics  Bank.     1919.     Pp.  164.) 

A  history  of  a  bank  organized  in  1834.  Tells  the  story  of  its 
origin  and  subsequent  development.  Supplemented  by  interesting 
illustrations. 

Harding,  W.  P.  G.  The  functions  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.     (Cleveland:    Chamber  of  Commerce.     1920.     Pp.   18.) 

Kemmerer,  E.  W.  High  prices  and  deflation:  An  explanation  of  in- 
flation and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1913;  why  prices  must 
ultimately  come  dozen  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  bring 
about  deflation.  (Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  Univ.  Press.  1920. 
Pp.  86.     $1.25.) 

A  revision  and  reprint  of  three  articles  recently  published  by  the 
Bankers'  Statistics  Corporation  of  New  York  City.  A  brief  and 
critical  analysis. 

KiTsoN,  A.  Money  problems.  With  a  criticism  by  H.  Withers. 
(Stamford:    Dolby  Bros.     1920.     Pp.  141.) 

Kniffin,  W.  H.  The  business  man  and  his  bank.  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill.     1920.    Pp.  xii,  278.    $3.) 

KoEHLER,  G.  The  passing  of  the  gold  reserve:  A  study  in  national 
finance  and  currency.  (Washington:  Importers  First  Aid  Service. 
1920.     Pp.  iv,  87.    $3.) 
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LiTMAN,  S.  Prices  and  price  control  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  during  the  World  War.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  Preliminary  economic  studies  of  the  war,  no.  19. 
(Washington:    Oxford  Univ.  Press.     1920.     Pp.  ix,  331.) 

Manes,  A.  Staatshankrotte :  zcirtschaftliche  und  rechtliche  Betrach- 
tungen.  Second  edition,  revised.  (Berlin:  Karl  Siegismund.  1919. 
Pp.  275.     12  M.) 

MouLTON,  H.  G.  The  -financial  organization  of  society.  (Chicago: 
Chicago  Univ.  Press.     1920.     $4.) 

Phillips,  C.  A.  Bank  credit.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  factors 
underlying  advances  made  by  banks  to  borrowers.  (New  York: 
Macmillan.     1920.     Pp.  xiv,  374-.     $1.) 

Rae,  G.  The  country  banker;  his  clients,  cares  and  work;  from  an 
experience  of  forty  years;  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  F.  E. 
Steele.  New  edition.  (New  York:  Scribner.  1920.  Pp.  21, 
324.     $2.) 

Rosenthal,  H.  S.  Cyclopedia  of  building,  loan  and  savings  associa- 
tions: how  to  organize  and  successfully  conduct  them.  (Cincinnati: 
Amer.  Bldg.  Ass'n  News  Co.     1920.     Pp.  xi,  500.) 

This  is  the  fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  The  third  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1911. 

Seager,  H.  R.,  editor.  Inflation  and  high  prices:  causes  and  remedies. 
(New  York:   Acad,  of  Pol.  Sci.     1920.     Pp.  vi,  144.    $3.25.) 

A  series  of  addresses  and  papers  among  which  are:  Causes  and 
progress  of  inflation,  by  E.  W.  Kemmerer;  Treasury  methods  of 
financing  the  war  in  relation  to  inflation,  by  R.  C.  Leffingwell;  The 
relation  of  the  federal  reserve  system  to  inflation,  by  H.  P.  Willis; 
Remedies  for  inflation  with  special  reference  to  the  French  situa- 
tion, by  M.  Casenave;  Remedies  for  inflation  with  special  reference 
to  the  Italian  situation,  by  B.  Attolico;  Inflation  as  a  world  prob- 
lem and  our  relation  thereto,  by  P.  M.  Warburg. 

Strakosch,  H.  The  South  African  currency  and  exchange  problem. 
(Johannesburg:    Central  News  Agency.     1920.     Pp.  34.     6d.) 

Taylor,  A.  E.  Influence  of  depreciation  of  exchange  on  agricultural 
production.  Yearbook  separate  807,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     5c.) 

Williams,  J.  H.  Argentine  international  trade  under  inconvertible 
paper  money.     (Cambridge:    Harvard  Univ.  Press.     1920.) 

York,  T.  Foreign  exchange:  theory  and  practice.  (New  York:  Ro- 
nald.    1920.     Pp.  182.) 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  exchanges 
between  gold  standard  countries  under  normal  financial  conditions. 
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In  the  introductory  chapters  he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  gold 
standard,  or  what  constitutes  money  in  a  gold  standard  country. 
A  hypothetical  method  of  treatment  is  proposed  in  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  discussion.  In  the  last  few  chapters  the  hypothetical 
assumptions  are  abolished  and  attention  is  given  to  practical  for- 
eign exchange  operations  as  conducted  in  the  New  York  market. 

America's  opportunity.  (New  York:  Mechanics  &  Metals  National 
Bank.     1920.     Pp.  85.) 

Changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  July,  191^-March,  1920.  Research  re- 
port no.  28.  (Boston:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
1920.     Pp.  viii,  24..) 

Changes  in  cost  of  living  and  prices,  1914  to  1920.  (Washington: 
Bureau  of  Applied  Economics.     1920.     Pp.  2i.) 

The  cost  of  living  among  wage-earners.  North  Hudson  County,  Nezv 
Jersey,  January,  1920.  Special  report  no.  7.  (Boston:  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.     1920.     Pp.  20.) 

Currencies  after  the  tear.  A  survey  of  conditions  in  various  countries 
compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  (London:  Harrison.  1920.  Pp.  xvi,  234. 
7s.  6d.) 

English  public  finance  from  the  revolution  of  1688,  with  chapters  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  (New  York:  Bankers  Trust  Co.  1920. 
Pp.  241.) 

Inflation  of  English  bank   credits  is   a  large   factor   in   creating 
level  of  high  prices. 

Foreign  exchange.  (Boston:  National  Shawmut  Bank.  1920.  Pp. 
17.) 

Organization  plans  of  the  International  bank  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
a  commercial  bank  to  be  organized,  capitalized  and  supervised  under 
the  banking  laws  of  the  United  States  government.  (Washing- 
ton:   International  Bank.     1920.     Pp.  22.) 

Sixth  annual  report  of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  covering  operations 
for  calendar  year  1919.  (Washington:  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
1920.     Pp.  vi,  553.     50e.) 
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Armitage-Smith,  G.  Principles  and  methods  of  taxation.  Seventh 
edition.      (London:    Murray.     1919.     Pp.  204.     5s.) 

Ashley,  W.  The  tariff  problem.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  (London: 
King.     1920.) 

Burgess,  W.  R.  Trends  of  school  costs.  (New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.     1920.     Pp.  139.     $1.) 
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The  chapter  headings  are:  The  mounting  cost  of  education;  In- 
dex numbers  for  teachers'  salaries;  Teachers'  salaries  and  the  cost 
of  living;  Salaries  of  teachers  and  of  other  workers;  The  trend  of 
building  costs;  Doubling  the  school  budget;  Sources  of  income. 

Cabiati  and  others.  Imposta  sul  patrimonio.  (Milan:  II  Contri- 
buento  Italiano.     1920.     10  1.) 

Calmes,  a.  Der  Zollanschluss  des  Grossherzogtums  Luxemburg  und 
Deutschland  (184^-1918).  Vol.  1,  Der  Eintritt  Luxemburgs  in  den 
Deutschen  Zollverein  (1839-184^).  Vol.  2,  Die  Fortdauer  des 
Zollanschlusses  und  seine  Losung.  (Frankfurt-a-M :  Joseph  Baer 
&  Co.     1920.     Pp.  268;  252.) 

EiNAUDi,  L.  II  problema  delle  finanze  post-bellica.  (Milan:  Fratelli 
Treves.     1919.) 

Frola,  G.  Imposta  sugli  aumenti  di  patrimonio  derivanti  dalla  guerra. 
(Torino:    Lattes.     1920.     5  1.) 

FisK,  H.  E.  English  public  finance  from  the  revolution  of  1688,  with 
chapters  on  the  Bank  of  England.  (New  York:  Bankers  Trust 
Company.     1920.     Pp.  241.) 

Haas,  A.  L.  and  Monteaux,  B.  Les  impots  en  France:  impots  anciens, 
impots  nouveaux.  Loi  du  25  juin  1920.  (Paris:  Giard  &  Briere. 
1920.     Pp.  194.     5  frs.) 

KuczYNSKi,  R.  Ein  Reichsfinanzprogramm  fUr  1920.  (Tubingen: 
Mohr.     1920.     Pp.  66.     $4.) 

Melchoir,  C.  Deutschlands  finanzielle  Verpflichtungen  aus  dem 
Friedensvertrage.     (Berlin:    Engelmann.     1920.     Pp.  26.) 

Plehn,  C.  C.  Introduction  to  public  finance.  Fourth  edition. 
(New  York:    Macmillan.     1920.     Pp.  xix,  446.) 

Plehn,  C.  C.  British  and  American  income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
compared.     (New  York:   Continental  Ins.  Co.     1920.     Pp.  48.) 

Raffalovich,  a.  Le  marche  financier,  des  dettes  publiques  et  I'in- 
flation  pendant  la  guerre  1914-1919.     (Paris:    Alcan.    1920.) 

VON  Tysska,  K.  Grundzuge  der  Finanzwissenschaft.  (Jena:  Fischer. 
1920.     Pp.  vii,  347.) 

Zorn,  J.  Thoughts  on  a  capital  levy.  (London:  St.  Clement's  Press. 
1920.     Pp.  50.     2s.) 

Increase  of  wealth  (war).  Report  of  committee  on  proposal  for  a 
tax  on  wartime  increases  of  xvealth.  (London:  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office.     1920.     Id.) 

Proceedings  of  ninth  state  tax  conference,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  18  and 
19,  1920.  New  York  state  tax  bulletin,  vol.  5,  no.  3.  (Albany: 
State  Tax  Dept.     1920.     Pp.  273.) 

The  following  papers  are  included:    Tax  legislation  of  1919,  by 
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C.  J.  Tobin;  Problem  of  local  expenditures,  by  W.  P.  Capes;  The 
sources  of  revenue,  by  K.  N.  Robins;  Equalization  of  assessments, 
by  W.  II,  Maider;  Full  value  assessment,  by  G.  W.  Sutton;  Co- 
operation and  standardization  in  local  assessments,  by  L,  K.  Rocke- 
feller; Lessons  from  other  states,  by  C.  C.  Plehn;  Assessment  of 
tangible  personalty,  by  G.  B.  Elwell;  The  personal  income  tax 
law,  by  M.  Graves;  The  corporation  franchise  tax  on  income,  by 
J.  J.  Merrill. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Industrial  Tax  Conference  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  April  16,  1920.  Special  report  no.  9.  (Boston:  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.      1920.     Pp.   113.) 

Contains  an  address  by  Professor  Plehn,  pp.  23-45. 

Tax  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  being  I.  1909,  chap.  62,  entitled 
"an  act  in  relation  to  taxation,  constituting  chapter  sixty  of  the  con- 
solidated laxvs"  with  amendments  to  the  end  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1920.     (Albany:    Bender.     1920.     Pp.314.     $3.) 

Social  Problems  and  Reforms 

Major  Social  Problems.  By  Rudolph  M.  Binder.  (New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.     1920.     Pp.  324.) 

Professor  Binder  approaches  what  he  deems  to  be  the  major 
social  problems,  especially  in  the  form  which  he  finds  them  assum- 
ing since  the  World  War.  His  general  standpoint  is  that  "the 
aim  of  society  is  the  development  of  a  free,  self-reliant  man,"  not 
free,  indeed,  from  social  control,  but  free  through  social  coopera- 
tion to  attain  a  full  and  complete  life  as  an  individual  whose  in- 
terests are  at  the  same  time  fundamentally  social.  The  starting 
point  of  the  book,  that  which  is  really  the  crux  of  every  modem 
social  problem,  is  the  fact  that  while  men  have  come  to  know  more 
or  less  vaguely  that  this  is  the  test  of  progress,  social  institu- 
tions, in  which  and  by  which  men  ought  to  be  finding  their  free 
self-realization,  are  yet  too  much  the  unaltered  products  of  tradi- 
tion. They  are  not  the  efficiently  molded  realities  that  modern 
knowledge  could  make  them  if  we  had  the  courage  of  our  ideals. 
Modem  men's  vision  of  the  meaning  of  their  self-fulfilment  has 
grown  so  far  ahead  of  the  possibilities  of  their  social  environment 
that  they  have  become  restless  and  unhappy.  "The  dead  hand  of 
the  past  still  holds  them  in  the  clutches  of  antiquated  institutions 
whose  inertia  prevents  the  remodelling  of  life  according  to  present 
day  conceptions." 

Professor  Binder  is  convinced  that  the  only  remedy  is  a  fear- 
less revision  of  social  organization  by  an  application  of  the  knowl- 
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edge  that  the  social  sciences  already  possess,  but  which  is  not  now 
sufficiently  utilized.  The  major  tasks  arising  out  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge  involve  the  family,  eugenics,  the  de- 
velopment of  women's  true  function  in  the  social  order,  the 
spiritualization  of  work,  better  health  conditions,  the  social  func- 
tion of  religion,  the  socialization  of  business,  the  function  of 
nationalism  and  internationalism,  and  the  reconstruction  of  edu- 
cation— all  these  tasks  forming  the  "major  social  problems" 
which  give  the  book  its  title. 

Professor  Binder  attacks  these  problems  with  a  sound  psychol- 
ogy, a  definite  ethical  viewpoint,  which  might  be  called  social  self- 
realization  enlightened  with  biological  concepts,  and  an  informing 
knowledge  of  current  social  facts  and  tendencies.  He  successfully 
avoids  the  futile  urging  of  merely  Utopian  reforms,  although  his 
ultimate  ideal  is  Utopian  enough,  as  any  ideal  should  be.  The 
book  is  not  a  new  contribution  to  knowledge  (nor  does  it  assume 
to  be),  but  rather  it  is  an  efficient  presentation  of  the  best 
thought  on  social  problems  now  coming  to  self-consciousness 
everywhere  among  progressive  minds.  The  book  is  intended  for 
the  untechnical  reader  as  well  as  suited  to  the  use  of  college 
classes,  for  which  its  value  is  enhanced  by  references  and  ques- 
tions on  each  chapter  in  the  appendix. 

Jay  William  Hudson. 

University  of  Missouri. 

NEW   BOOKS 

Anthony,  K.  The  endowment  of  motherhood.  (New  York:  Huebsch. 
1920.     Pp.  75.     50c.) 

Berry,  R.  A.  and  Porteus,  S.  D.  Intelligence  and  social  valuation, 
a  practical  method  for  the  diagnosis  of  mental  deficiency  and  other 
forms  of  social  inefficiency.  (Vineland,  N.  J.:  The  Training  School. 
1920.     Pp.  100.) 

Broglie,  C.  Die  soziale  Frage.  (Dresden:  Globus-Verlag.  1920. 
Pp.  96.) 

Bury,  J.  B.  The  idea  of  progress;  an  inquiry  into  its  origin  and 
growth.     (New  York:    Macmillan.     1920.     Pp.  377.     $5.50.) 

Clement,  I.  Visualizing  citizenship.  Special  report  no.  4.  (New 
York:    Municipal  Reference  Library.     1920.     Pp.  25.) 

Cox,  H.  Economic  liberty.  (New  York:  Longmans.  1920.  Pp.  vii, 
263.     $2.75.) 

Emphasizes  the  virtue  of  economic  liberty  and  urges  that  where 
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restraint  is  needed  it  be  undertaken  by  the  "persuasive  power  of 
the  individual  conscience"  rather  than  by  the  power  of  the  state. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  ethics  of  property,  the  ethics 
of  socialism,  the  riglit  to  work,  the  basis  of  free  trade,  and  national- 
ization. Several  of  the  chapters  have  been  previously  published 
in  magazines,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Dabney,  A.  D.    Liquor  prohibition.     (Charlottesville,  Va.:   Michie  Co. 
1920.     Pp.  Ivi,  477.     $6.) 

Drachsler,  J.     Democracy  and  assimilation:  the  blending  of  immi- 
grant heritages  in  America.      (New  York:    Macmillan.     $2.75.) 

Ellwood,  C.  a.     The  social  problem:  a  reconstructive  analysis.     Re- 
vised edition.    (New  York:   Macmillan.    1919.    Pp.  xii,  289.   $1.75.) 

The  original  edition  of  Professor  Ellwood's  illuminating  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  living  together  in  human  so- 
ciety is  so  familiar  to  all  those  interested  in  the  social  sciences  that 
a  review  of  the  new  issue  may  be  confined  to  comments  on  those 
particular  features  which  are  new. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  introduction  of  an  additional 
chapter  on  The  Educational  Element  in  the  Social  Problem.  This 
is  a  logical  step,  since  the  whole  volume  leads  up  to  the  climactic 
conclusion  that  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  education,  which,  nevertheless,  was  dismissed  wnth  very 
brief  consideration  in  the  first  edition.  Naturally,  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation which  the  author  regards  as  particularly  pertinent  for  the 
purpose  in  question  is  education  in  the  social  sciences.  He  points 
out  that  the  orthodox  education  of  the  past  has  strikingly  ignored  the 
necessity  of  widespread  knowledge  on  the  most  important  facts  of 
life — those  connected  with  the  living  together  of  men  in  human  so- 
cieties. He  observes  that  one  probable  reason  for  this  has  been 
the  fear  that  such  knowledge,  if  acquired,  "might  work  merely  to 
maintain  an  established  social  order  or  even  to  sanction  abuses  of 
powxr,"  but  regards  this  fear  as  groundless  in  a  society  where  both 
the  political  organization  and  the  education  itself  are  fully  demo- 
cratic. He  also  emphasizes  the  conviction  that  if  sociological  edu- 
cation is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  something  more  than  merely 
scientific,  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word;  it  must  include 
the  inculcation  of  social  ideals  and  the  development  of  the  spirit 
to  cherish  and  attain  these  ideals.  In  other  words,  it  must  have  a 
moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  content.  But  the  moral  ideas  must 
rest  firmly  on  the  basis  of  established  fact.  The  central  ideal  must 
be  that  of  service. 

Other  minor  changes  are  the  alteration  of  the  subtitle  from  "A 
Constructive  Analysis"  to  "A  Reconstructive  Analysis,"  (obviously 
to  fit  the  new  era),  a  rewriting  of  the  passage  on  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  an  amplification  of  the  closing  chapter  to  include  Novi- 
cow's  concept  of  "mutualism." 

Professor    Ellwood    always    writes    sanely   and    with    much    com- 
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mon  sense  and  this  book  can  be  of  much  service  to  any  one  who 
is  seeking  his  way  through  the  present  tangle  of  social  uncertainties. 

Henry  Pratt  Fairchild. 

Faries,  J.  C.  Three  years  of  •work  for  handicapped  men.  (New 
York:  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men^  101  East  23d  St. 
1920.     Pp.  95.) 

GoDDARD,  H.  H.  Human  efficiency  and  levels  of  intelligence.  (Prince- 
ton:   Princeton  Univ.  Press.     1920.     Pp.  vii,  128.     $1.60.) 

"When  one  contemplates  the  enormous  proportion  of  misfits  that 
must  exist  in  the  industrial  world  and  that  such  misfits  mean  dis- 
content and  unhappiness  for  the  employee,  one  can  but  wonder  how 
much  of  the  present  unrest  in  such  circles  is  due  to  this  fact.  A 
man  who  is  doing  work  that  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  his  in- 
telligence and  yet  that  calls  forth  all  his  ability  is  apt  to  be  happy 
and  contented,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  disturb  any  such  person  by 
any  kind  of  agitation."  In  other  statements,  as  well  as  this.  Dr. 
Goddard  points  out  the  social  nature  of  the  problems  of  human  effi- 
ciency. Although  the  book  is  not  primarily  written  for  business 
executives,  it  forces  the  business  man  to  the  recognition  of  his  need 
of  a  social  philosophy.  For  him  there  are  also  many  valuable  de- 
ductions if  he  reads  with  a  practical  imagination:  economic  losses 
through  mental  misfits ;  frequent  changes  of  position  by  low  grades ; 
the  development  of  socialistic,  rather  than  social,  ideas;  the  mental 
problems  in  the  personnel  department  and  in  the  business  training 
school;  and  the  general  value  of  intelligence  tests.  Dr.  Goddard 
writes  in  the  same  direct  and  clear  manner  which  characterizes  his 
other  books.  Feeblemindedness,  The  Kallikak  Family,  and  The 
Criminal  Imbecile.  In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Goddard  keeps  a 
bit  more  aloof  from  reference  to  the  instincts  than  in  his  previous 
books.  The  executive  will  not  wish  to  neglect  the  instinctive  side 
of  life,  because  even  though  the  instincts  may  be,  as  Goddard  con- 
tends, somewhat  under  control  of  the  intelligence,  they  nevertheless 
play  a  large  part  in  industry  and  urgently  need  to  be  understood. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  human  equation  in  industry  will, 
therefore,  be  grateful  for  this  happy  trilogy,  Tead's  Instincts  in 
Industry,  Parker's  The  Casual  Laborer  and  Other  Essays,  and 
Goddard's  Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence. 

Charles  Leonard  Stone. 

Gove,  G.  and  IIeydecker,  W.  D.  Chamber  of  Commerce  housing  de- 
velopment.     (New  York:    American  City  Bureau.      1920.) 

Hart,  J.  K.  Community  organization.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1920.     $3.25.) 

Hill,  D.  S.  Introduction  to  vocational  education,  a  statement  of  facts 
and  principles  related  to  the  vocational  aspects  of  education  below 
college  grade.     (New  York:    Macmillan.     1920.     Pp.  483.) 
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Hudson,  J.  W.  The  college  and  new  America.  (New  York:  Apple- 
ton.     1920.     Pp.  xi,  202.     $2.) 

Knowles,  M.  Industrial  housing.  (New  York:  ^IcGraw-Hill.  1920. 
Pp.  408.     $5.) 

Leredde.  L' organisation  de  la  lutte  centre  la  syphilis.  (Paris: 
Musee  Social.     1920.     Pp.  22.) 

Patrick,  G.  W.  The  psychology  of  social  reconstruction.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin.     1920.) 

Phelan,  J.  Readings  in  rural  sociology.  (New  York:  Macmillan. 
1920.) 

Queen,  S.  A.  The  passing  of  the  county  jail;  individualization  of 
misdemeanants  through  a  unified  correctional  system.  (Menasha, 
Wis.:    Banta.     1920.     Pp.  156.     $1.50.) 

Rappard,  W.  E.  La  Ligue  des  Societes  de  la  Croix-Rouge.  (Paris: 
Musee  Social.     1920.     Pp.  25.) 

Reeve,  S.  A.  Modern  economic  tendencies.  (New  York:  Dutton. 
1920.) 

Rosenblatt,  B.  A.  Social  Zionism.  (New  York:  American  Jewish 
Weekly,  75  Fifth  Ave.     1919.     Pp.  151.     75c.) 

Schooling,  W.  Value  for  money.  The  influence  of  wise  spending  on 
national  prosperity.     (London:    Pitman.     1920.     Pp.56.     2s.  6d.) 

Segswohth,  W.  E.  Retaining  Canada's  disabled  soldiers.  (Ottawa: 
Dept.  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment.     1920.     Pp.  193.) 

Taylor,  C.  C.  The  social  survey,  its  history  and  method.  (Columbia, 
Mo.:    Univ.  Missouri.     1919.     Pp.  91. 

Tolstoy,  L.  A  great  iniquity.  The  Freeman  pamphlets.  (New  York: 
Huebsch.     1920.     Pp.  38.     25c.) 

WiGMORE,  J.  H.  Problems  of  lazv.  (New  York:  Scribner.  1920. 
Pp.  136.) 

Contains  three  lectures:  Problems  of  law's  evolution;  Problems 
of  the  law's  mechanism  in  America;  Problems  of  world-legislation 
and  America's  share  therein. 

Wood,  E.  E.  The  housing  of  the  unskilled  wage  earner.  America's 
next  problem.      (New  York:    Macmillan.      1919.     Pp.  7,  321.) 

After  examining  the  reports  of  housing  conditions  in  various 
American  cities,  Mrs.  Wood  deals  with  the  restrictive  housing  legis- 
lation of  American  states  and  cities,  and  with  examples  of  model 
housing  by  limited  dividend  companies,  employers  of  labor,  and 
chambers  of  commerce.  This  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  gov- 
ernmental aid  to  housing  in  European  countries  and  an  examination 
of  the  beginnings  of  similar  undertakings  in  this  country,  which 
are  discussed  under  the  heading  "constructive  housing  legislation." 
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The  objections  to  such  legislation  are  briefly  considered,  and  the 
book  closes  with  an  outline  of  a  "comprehensive  housing  policy"  for 
the  United  States,  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  national  hous- 
ing commission,  the  utilization  of  various  funds  for  housing  loans, 
the  establishment  of  state  housing  and  town  planning  boards.  In 
general,  Mrs.  Wood's  method  is  to  state  her  jiroblem  briefly  and 
then  to  give  illustrations  classified  geographically,  citing  her  refer- 
ences with  some  care. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  uneven.  A  large  amount  of  work 
has  evidently  gone  into  the  preparation  of  this  volume  and  consid- 
erable literature  has  been  examined  and  quoted.  As  a  compilation, 
the  book  is  unquestionably  useful,  as  it  makes  quotations  from  a 
large  number  of  reports  which  are  not  accessible  to  most  students 
of  this  subject.  Equally  important  documents  to  which  Mrs.  Wood 
apparently  did  not  have  access  are,  however,  omitted,  Foreign 
literature  is  apparently  known  to  Mrs.  Wood  chiefly  at  second- 
hand. Her  treatment  of  housing  conditions  in  this  country  is  not 
discriminating;  for  example,  it  includes  a  third-rate  study  in  Texas, 
and  excludes  the  much  more  detailed,  scientific,  and  original,  studies 
by  Carol  Aronovici.  The  housing  history  is  also  decidedly  uneven, 
omitting,  for  example,  from  the  history  of  housing  in  Boston  the 
admirable  studies  by  Dwight  Porter  in  1887  and  by  H.  K.  Esta- 
brook  in  1900.  The  information  on  model  tenements  is  much  of  it 
antiquated,  no  attempt  apparently  having  been  made  to  get  the 
latest  reports  where  only  old  reports  are  available  in  the  libraries 
consulted  by  the  author.  The  book  is  apparently  addressed  to 
housing  reformers,  and  assumes  the  "welfare  point  of  view."  Some 
parts  of  the  book  will  be  intelligible  only  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Association.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  would  be 
valueless  as  a  means  of  convincing  chambers  of  commerce  or  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  importance  of  the  measures  advocated. 

In  spite  of  the  above  limitations  and  in  spite  of  the  author's  fail- 
ure to  define  some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  housing 
movement  and  to  treat  the  subject  in  its  economic  aspects,  this 
book  will  have  value  to  members  of  local  housing  improvement  as- 
sociations in  this  country  as  a  compendium  of  information  on  the 
methods   of   housing   reform   which   prevailed   before   the   war. 

James  Ford. 

W^ooDBURY,  R.  M.  Industrial  instability  of  child  icorhers.  A  study 
of  employment-certificate  records  in  Connecticut.  (Washington: 
Children's  Bureau.     1920.     Pp.  86.) 

Child-ivelfare  programs.  Study  outlines  for  the  use  of  clubs  and 
classes.     (Washington:    Children's  Bureau.     1920.     Pp.  35.) 

The  church  and  industrial  reconstruction;  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  war  and  the  religious  outlook.  (New  York:  Association  Press. 
1920.     Pp.  296.     $2.) 

Housing.      Schemes    submitted    to    the   Ministry    of   Health    by   local 
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authorities  and  pnhlic  utility  societies  up  to  the  27th  of  March,  1920. 
(London:    H.  M.  Stationery  Office.     1920.     Is.) 

Juvenile  delinquency :  a  selected  bibliography.  (Xew  York:  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.     1920.     Pp.  3.     lOc.) 

Report  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation.  Vol.  1,  Organiza- 
tion, policies,  transactions.  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
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The  Producer,  Consumer,  and  the  State ;  and  The  Transition — 
we  have  an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  state  over  against  those 
functional  bodies  which  challenge  every  known  conception  of  state 
sovereignty  and  boldly  propose  a  partnership  with  a  division  of 
powers.  The  sprightly  tilt  of  the  author  against  Mr.  Cole  over 
the  meaning  of  "the  state"  shows  still  more  clearly  what  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  interpretation  are  developing  among  guild 
advocates.  It  marks  an  epoch  that  guild  theory  at  several  points 
now  passes  into  practice.  Beyond  Utopian  expectations,  the 
New  Guild  is  now  at  grips  with  very  sobering  practical  difficul- 
ties. In  the  half  dozen  volumes  of  Mr.  Cole,  we  have  the  theoretic 
aspiration  stated  at  its  best,  without  a  dull  page,  but  with  oc- 
casional acrid  personalities  (as  against  the  Webbs)  which  one  re- 
grets. This  writer  easily  leads  in  exposition  of  the  new  move- 
ment. As  with  Mr.  Penty,  there  are  no  super-enthusiasms  over 
medieval  organization;  not  the  artistic  but  the  harder  economic 
possibilities  hold  Mr.  Cole's  attention. 

The  author  of  the  present  study,  Mr.  S.  G.  Hobson,  is  severely 
concerned  with  economics  and  especially  with  the  state  in  relation 
to  guild  development.  Of  a  previous  study  by  this  writer  the 
Iiondon  Nation  said:  "His  analysis  of  the  wage  system  and  its 
effect  on  national  character  is  masterly  and  incisive."  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  which  has  given  close  attention  to  the  movement 
calls  it  "quite  the  best  brief  exposition  of  this  school  of  reform." 
Mr.  Hobson's  practical  official  relation  to  the  Guild  gives  hini 
added  authority.  As  no  writer,  he  shows  how  the  purely  indus- 
trial relations  are  one  by  one  withdrawn  from  the  state  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  guilds.  These  are  to  be  the  main  functional 
body  with  a  subdued  partnership  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
Throughout,  the  driving  force  is  the  trade  union.  No  exposition 
has  made  it  clearer  than  Mr.  Hobson's  that  organized  labor  has 
the  heavy  task  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  guild  idea.  The 
chief  work  of  the  intellectuals  is  that  of  persuasion.  They  have 
also  to  convince  governments  and  local  authorities.  Throughout, 
the  practical  obstacles  have  been  the  hesitations  of  government 
and  local  municipal  authorities.  Private  contractors  are  held  b^v 
specific  guaranties  and  can  be  sued  in  the  courts  for  non-fulfilment 
of  contract.  Can  the  guild,  as  now  organized,  be  held  to  these 
responsibilities?  With  all  the  fine  phrases  about  substituting  the 
"motive  of  free  service"  for  that  of  private  profits,  can  the  city 
count  on  ardors  so  refined?     The  Building  Guild  asks  a  commis- 
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sion  of  10  per  cent  on  cost  of  structures;  what  guaranty  is  there 
that  they  would  not  strike  for  higher  wages  and  thus  for  a  higher 
commission?  Doubts  such  as  these  have  long  delayed  many  a 
plan  in  its  paper  stage.  Now  that  a  Yorkshire  town  (Halifax) 
has  actually  entered  upon  a  tentative  scheme  "to  see  on  «,  small 
scale  if  the  Guild  can  make  good,"  the  period  of  mere  theoretic 
criticism  has  perhaps  passed.  A  compromise  has  also  just  been 
made  between  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Manchester  Guild. 
We  read:  "The  compromise,  by  combining  the  principle  of  lump 
sum  per  house  with  that  of  a  percentage  on  costs,  secures  both 
that  it  shall  be  to  the  interest  of  the  guild  to  build  as  cheaply  as 
it  can  and  that  a  return  sufficient  to  secure  continuous  employ- 
ment to  the  guild  operative,  as  against  casual  work,  is  assured." 
That  the  powerful  financial  organization,  the  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale, has  backed  the  scheme  by  assuming  insurance  and  furnish- 
ing building  material  gives  confidence  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  guild. 

An  encouraging  article  in  the  most  recent  issue  (at  this  writ- 
ing) of  the  Manchester  Guardian  closes  with  the  words :  "Even 
those  who  were  not  at  first  favourable  to  the  guild  idea,  and  were 
profoundly  sceptical  as  to  its  practicability,  are  said  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fine  spirit  with  which  the  men  are  entering  into 
their  work."  The  wide  and  keen  interest  excited  by  the  guild  idea 
is  due  largely  to  a  growing  conviction  that  "labor"  will  never 
again  give  the  essential  energy  to  production  without  such 
changes  in  the  capitalistic  sanctities  as  to  convince  the  wage- 
earner  that  in  some  definite  sense  he  is  an  acknowledged  partner 
in  the  industrial  process.  Both  sentimentally  and  practically  the 
guild  offers  him  this  chance  as  it  offers  "social  authorities"  an 
opportunity  without  gi'ave  risk  to  meet  the  labor  challenge. 

John  Graham  Brooks. 

The  Limits  of  Socialism.  By  O.  Fred  Boucke.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1920.  Pp.  259.  $1.50.) 
The  dual  character  of  socialism,  as  a  theory  of  social  evolution 
and  a  social  ideal,  naturally  suggests  the  double  question  as  to  the 
residue  of  truth  in  the  theory  after  the  destructive  criticism  of 
enemies  and  friends,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  hopes  of  social- 
ists might  be  realized  if  their  program  were  put  into  operation 
under  favorable  circumstances.  These  are  apparently  the  "limits" 
wliich  the  author  has  in  mind,  although  there  is  a  certain  ambig- 
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uity  in  his  use  of  the  term,  which  is  more  strictly  appHcable  to 
the  practical  than  to  the  theoretical  side  of  socialism.  Another 
question  at  once  arises  as  to  whether  IMarxian  economics  is  the 
indispensable  basis  of  the  socialist  program  and  what  prospect  of 
realization  is  left  after  the  theoretical  scaffold  has  been  knocked 
down.  The  author's  statement  that  today  American  socialism  is 
stronger  theoretically  and  practically  than  ever,  seems  to  be  in- 
consistent with  his  enumeration  of  its  theoretical  and  practical 
weaknesses,  and  to  involve  the  assumption  that  faith  rather  than 
reason  is  the  socialists'  mainstay.  Yet  the  faith  of  American- 
intellectuals  has  been  sorely  tried,  if  not  weakened,  in  recent  years, 
although  the  movement  which  they  started  may  go  on,  under  more 
ruthless  leaders,  regardless  of  theoretical  or  practical  difficulties. 

In  regard  to  theory,  Professor  Boucke  finds  that  socialism  erred 
in  declaring  conditions  of  production  and  exchange  to  be  causative 
of  all  other  facts  of  socialism ;  in  attributing  all  values  to  one 
factor ;  in  holding  capitalism  responsible  for  all  social  evils ;  and 
in  prophesying  increasing  misery  for  the  proletariat  until  the 
coming  of  the  social  revolution.  Socialism  was  right,  he  says,  in 
taking  an  empirical  position ;  in  ignoring  transcendentalism ;  in 
pointing  out  the  instability  of  society ;  in  correlating  science  and 
reform,  ethics  and  economics ;  in  stressing  the  social  roots  of  evil ; 
and  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  prosperity  as  the  basis  of  civi- 
lized life.  Such,  evidently,  are  the  theoretical  limits  of  socialism, 
although  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  set  forth  the  essential 
doctrines  of  socialism,  nor  to  distinguish  between  socialists,  mere 
social  reformers,  and  sociologists  who  recognize  the  truth  of  much 
for  which  socialists  have  contended.  In  this  connection  the  con- 
cept of  limits  has  slight  content,  involving  little  more  than  the 
separation  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  socialistic  theory. 

In  regard  to  the  program  of  socialism,  the  author  makes  a 
worthy  contribution  to  a  much  neglected  subject  in  that  he  points 
out  the  difficulties  which  socialists  will  encounter  in  trying  to 
realize  their  ideals,  and  the  limited  success  which  they  are  likely 
to  attain.  From  a  careful  summary  of  gains  and  losses  due  to 
socialization  of  industrjs  he  concludes  that  there  Avould  be  in  the 
United  States  a  gain  in  labor  power  of  about  5  per  cent,  or,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  not  over  15  per  cent.  The 
gains  then,  in  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  would  be 
far  less  than  the  proletariat  have  been  led  to  expect.  In  the 
sphere  of  government,  too,  socialism  has  its  limits,  because  of  the 
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inevitable  tendency  of  power  in  a  democracy  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  minority ;  and  when  we  contemplate  internationalism 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  democracy  must  anticipate 
dark  days,  when  group  antagonisms  reach  their  full  fruition.  So- 
cialism offers  no  guarantee  against  war,  unless  there  be  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  proletariat  of  every  country  to  redistribute 
the  world's  goods,  irrespective  of  national  boundaries. 

Notwithstanding  such  limits  as  these,  which  must  bring  griev- 
ous disappointment  and  disillusionment  to  the  proletariat.  Pro- 
fessor Boucke  believes  that  socialism  has  contributed  much  to  so- 
cial reform,  especially  in  calling  attention  to  evils  in  the  economic 
system  and  suggesting  ways  and  means  of  social  advancement. 
Social  reform,  he  rightly  says,  must  be  based  on  social  science, 
and  "the  data  of  biology  and  psychology,  of  sociology,  and  eco- 
nomics, furnish  the  light  by  which  eventually  a  prescription  may 
be  filled  for  the  curing  of  social  patients."  Thus  the  author  re- 
verts to  the  orthodox  position  that  sound  theory  and  practice  are 
and  must  be  one  and  inseparable;  whence  it  follows  that,  if  Marx- 
ism be  abandoned,  some  better  social  theory  must  be  found,  else 
the  world  will  flounder  blindly  on  in  the  old  genetic  way.  Indeed, 
as  has  been  intimated,  it  will  probably  do  some  floundering  in  any 
case. 

J.  E.  LeRossignol. 

University  of  Nebraska. 
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sis, presentation,  and  interpretation  of  business  facts. 

Frederick,  J.  G.  Business  research  and  statistics.  (New  York: 
Appleton.     1920.     Pp.  x,  342.) 

Key,  W.  M.  E.  Heredity  and  social  fitness;  a  study  of  differential 
rating  in  a  Pennsylvania  family.  (Washington:  Carnegie  Inst. 
1920.     Pp.  102.) 

Yule,  G.  U.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  statistics.  (London: 
Griffin.     1919.     Pp.  398.) 

Annuaire  international  de  statistique.  IV,  Mouvement  de  la  popula- 
tion (Amerique).  (La  Haye:  W.  P.  Van  Stockum  &  Fils.  1920. 
Pp.  xi,  120.) 

Includes  figures  for  South  American  nations  where  available. 
Tables  relate  to  marriages,  divorces,  births,  and  deaths.  Illustrated 
by  maps  and  charts. 
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Annuaire  international  de  statistique,  VI.  (La  Haye:  W.  P.  Van 
Stockum  &  Fils.     1920.     Pp.  viii,  154.) 

Deals  with  wages,  collective  bargains,  unemployment,  employ- 
ment agencies,  trade  unions  and  strikes.  Summarizes  data  collected 
from  all  nations  publishing  material. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique  et  du  Congo  Beige,  quarante-cin- 
quieme  annee — 19H.  (Brussells:  Ministere  de  I'lnterieur.  1920. 
Pp.  603.     10  frs.) 

Birth  statistics  for  registration  area  of  United  States,  calendar  year 
1918.  I'ourth  annual  report.  (Washington:  Su2)t.  Docs.  1920. 
Pp.  312.     40c.) 

British  oversea  dominions  from  1903  to  1917.  Statistical  abstract, 
54th  number.     (London:    H.  M.  Stationery  Office.     1920.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Canada  year  book,  1919.  (Ottawa:  Bureau  of  Statistics.  1920- 
Pp.  xvi,  697.) 

Central  electric  light  and  power  stations  with  summary  of  electrical 
industries,  1917.     (Washington:    Supt.  Docs.     1920.     75c.) 

Cotton  production  in  the  United  States,  crop  of  1919.  (Washington: 
Supt.  Docs.     1920.     10c.) 

Financial  statistics  of  states,  1919.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1920. 
Pp.  119.) 

Graphic  and  statistical  sales  helps;  a  comparative  and  statistical  data 
for  sales  executives  on  manufacturing  wholesaling,  and  retailing. 
(Chicago:   A.  W.  Shaw.     1920.     Pp.  179.) 

Mortality  statistics,  1918.  (Washington:  Supt.  Docs.  1920.  Pp. 
603.) 

Nomenclatures  internationales  destinies  a  rendre  comparahles  entre 
elles  les  statistiques  nosologiques.  (Paris:  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.     1920.     Pp.  52.) 

Official  year  booh  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  statistics  for 
period  1901-1918.  (Melbourne:  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census 
and  Statistics.     1920.     Pp.  xxxviii,  1234.) 

Report  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  first  conference  of  government 
officers  engaged  in  dealing  with  statistics  in  the  British  Empire, 
held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  January  20-February  26,  1920.  (Lon- 
don:   H.  M.  Stationery  Office.     1920.     Pp.  68.) 

Statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States,  1919.  (Washington:  Supt. 
Docs.     1920.     Pp.  864.     50c.) 

Statistics  of  railxvays  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-third  annual 
report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917.  (Washington:  Supt. 
Docs.     1920.     Pp.  530.) 

Year  booh  of  the  state  of  Indiana  for  the  year  1919.  (Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.:    Legislative  Reference  Bureau.     1920.     Pp.  1190.) 
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Industries  and  Commerce 

Farm  Land  Values  in  Iowa.  In  the  last  issue  of  this  Review  (p. 
644)  appeared  a  review  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  farm  land 
values  in  Iowa,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. At  the  time  the  Review  went  to  press  the  bulletin  had  not  yet 
appeared  and  therefore  it  was  not  practicable  to  give  specific  credit 
for  the  authorship  of  the  publication.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
have  been  published  under  the  title  of  Farm  Land  Values  in  Iowa,  by 
L.  C.  Gray  and  O.  G.  Lloyd,  Bulletin  No.  874,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  investigations  were  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  which  was  represented  by  O.  G. 
Lloyd. 

This  bulletin  is  the  first  product  of  the  Division  of  Land  Economics, 
of  the  newly  organized  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm.  Eco- 
nomics. Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  is  in  charge  of  the  division.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  field  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  repre- 
sents a  recognition  by  the  department  of  the  fact  that  the  nation  has 
reached  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  its  policies  with  respect  to  agricultural 
land  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  by  systematic  investigation 
the  formulation  of  policies  that  will  regulate  in  the  interest  of  national 
welfare  the  tenure  and  use  of  land  rather  than  merely  provide  for  the 
alienation  of  the  public  domain. 

Although  the  investigational  work  of  the  Division  of  Land  Eco- 
nomics has  been  under  way  little  more  than  a  year,  numerous  investi- 
gations are  being  carried  on  concerning  the  following  major  topics: 
causes  and  significance  of  tenancy,  the  distribution  of  farm  land  own- 
ership, methods  of  facilitating  the  ownership  of  land,  land  values  and 
methods  of  valuation  with  special  reference  to  measuring  the  influence 
of  the  factors  determining  rents  and  values,  the  tenant  contract  and 
methods  of  improving  it  in  various  systems  of  farming,  organization 
of  estate  farming  with  special  reference  to  the  plantation  system,  con- 
ditions determining  the  use  or  non-use  of  agricultural  land  in  various 
regions,  and  methods  of  land  settlement  and  colonization  public  and 
private.  This  is  a  field  of  economic  research  in  which  additional  well 
trained  students  are  needed. 

Attention  of  professors  of  economics  is  called  to  the  fact  that  land 
economics  is  a  field  of  research  that  is  likely  to  offer  opportunities 
of  increasing  importance  in  the  next  few  years  to  young  men  and 
women  who  have  had  the  suitable  training  and  that  not  only  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture  but  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
other  public  agencies,  national  and  state,  will  provide  attractive  em- 
ployment for  men  trained  for  work  in  this  field.  H.  C.  T. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  A  Survey  of  the  British  Wool- 
Manufacturing  Industry  (Washington,  1920,  pp.  106),  the  result  of 
a  field  investigation  in  Great  Britain  made  during  the  later  months 
of  1919. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  recently  published  Reci- 
procity with  Canada,  A  Study  of  the  Arrangement  of  1911  (1920,  pp. 
114)  and  in  its  Tariff  Information  Series,  No.  17,  Subject  Index  to 
Tariff  Information  Surveys  and  Reports  (pp.  25)  ;  No.  19,  The  Crude 
Botanical  Drug  Industry  (pp.  69). 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Ware- 
house Act  of  August  11,  191G,  as  Amended  July  2Jf,  1919  with  special 
regulations  for  wool  warehouses   (Washington    pp.  31). 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  compiled  a  pamphlet  on  Cotton  Pro- 
duction  in  the  United  States,  Crop  of  1919  (pp.  39). 

Two  additional  volumes  of  the  Cost  Reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  Coal  have  appeared.  No.  5  relates  to  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan — Bituminous ;  and  No.  6,  to  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia — Bituminous  (Washington,  1920,  pp.  258;  286). 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  is- 
sued Special  A2:ents  Series,  No.  98,  South  African  Markets  for  Ameri- 
can Hardware,  by  R.  A.  Lindquist  and  C.  S.  Williams  (pp.  56). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  as  department 
bulletins  Requirements  and  Cost  of  Producing  Market  Milk  in  North- 
western Indiana  (No.  858,  July  16,  1920,  pp.  31);  The  Organization 
of  Cooperative  Grain  Elevator  Companies  (No.  860,  Aug.  20,  1920, 
pp.  40)  ;  and  Marketing  Eastern  Grapes  (No.  861,  Sept.  13,  1920,  pp. 
61);  also  Timber  Depletion,  Lumber  Prices,  Lumber  Exports,  and 
Concentration  of  Timber  Ownership,  submitted  in  compliance  with 
Senate  resolution  311  (Washington,  June  1,  1920,  pp.  71),  which  iS 
a  nationwide  survey  of  the  present  status  of  forest  supplies,  illustrated 
by  maps  and  charts. 

The  hearings   held  before  the   Committee  on  Manufactures   of   the 
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United  States  Senate  in  regard  to  Increased  Price  of  Shoes  have  been 
printed  in  four  parts  (Washington,  pp.  118). 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  issued  The  Shipping  Act  and 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  revised  to  June  1,  1920  (Washington, 
pp.  151). 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  has  also  been  separately  printed 
by  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  of  New  York  (pp.  40) 
and  by  the  Committee  of  American  Shipbuilders,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York  City  (pp.  35). 

The  Division  of  Foods  and  Markets  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Farms  and  Markets  (Albany)  is  publishing  a  monthly 
bulletin  entitled  Foods  and  Markets.  It  has  also  printed  an  eight- 
page  circular  on  The  Public  Market,  in  which  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  such  a  market  are  contrasted. 

There  has  been  received  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Market  Director  of  California  and  Third  Annual  Report,  State  Fish 
Exchange  (Sacramento,  1920,  pp.  129). 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  North  Dakota  has  issued  a  pamph- 
let on  The  North  Dakota  Industrial  Program,  which  contains  a  report 
on  the  organization  of  the  North  Dakota  state  industries,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  related  laws  covering  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  other  industries  (Bismarck,  May  21,  1920,  pp.  86). 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  offers  to  students  of  foreign 
trade  or  economics  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Conventions  at  special  terms.  Information  in  regard  to  this 
can  be  obtained  from  O.  K.  Davis,  Secretary,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  1  Hanover  Sq.,  New  York  City, 

Corporations 

Report  of  the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission.  Al- 
though the  technique  of  regulation  and  the  application  of  principles  of 
financial  practice  already  known  in  the  field  of  public  utilities  occupy 
the  major  part  of  the  report  (Report  of  the  Federal  Electric  Railways 
Commission  to  the  President,  August,  1920,  pp.  30),  it  also  contains 
some  features  of  general  economic  interest  and  two  with  reference  to 
taxes  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  economist. 

The  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission  had  no  statutory  basis. 
It  was  appointed  by  the  President  about  June  1,  1919,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor,  who  pointed  out  the  financial  crisis  of  the  street  railways 
produced  by  mounting  costs  and  inflexible  fares,  and  urged  an  investi- 
gation by  a  broadly  representative  body  of  eight  made  up  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  of  the  following  groups:  Treasury  Department  or 
War  Finance  Corporation,  Dei:)artment  of  Commerce,  Department  of 
Labor,  National  Association  of  State  Public  Utility  Commissioners, 
American  Cities  League  of  Mayors,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees,  American  Electric  Railway 
Association,  Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America. 

After  holding  hearings  covering  more  than  6,000  pages  of  transcript 
and  obtaining  a  great  mass  of  information  by  means  of  questionnaires, 
and  causing  a  thorough  analysis  to  be  made  of  the  evidence  so  ob- 
tained, the  commission  met  and  framed  a  report,  which  reflects,  as  the 
commission  confesses,  decided  concessions  by  some  of  its  eight  indi- 
vidual members. 

Summarizing   the    commission's    conclusions    relating   to    regulatory 
technique  and  principles  of  financial  practice,  which  have  a  general 
economic  bearing,  the  commission  declared  that  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  do  not  at  this  time  promise  relief  from  the  financial  or 
social  problems  of  street  railway  management,  this   largely  because 
the  city  governments  are  not  responsible  enough  for  such  undertakings, 
but  that  eventually  such  changes  might  become  possible,  especially  if 
the  relations  between  the  companies  and  the  cities  can  be  rationalized 
and  simplified  by  the  adoption  of  the  principles  recommended  by  the 
commission;  that  efficiency  of  the  street  railways  requires  credit;  that 
their  credit  has  been  destroyed  by  early  mismanagement,  particularly 
excessive  capitalization  and  neglect  to  provide  against  depreciation; 
by  overbuilding;  by  payment  of  excessive  rentals  to  affiliated  lines, 
and  responding  to  excessive  exactions  of  holding  companies ;  by  op- 
pressive franchise  burdens  with  regard  to  street  paving  and  the  like; 
and   finally  by  mounting  costs   and  inflexible   franchise   fares.      The 
commission  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  contract 
with  the  flexible  rate;  that  the  initial  rate  be  fixed  after  a  valuation, 
in  the  determination  of  which  the  original  cost  shall  be  primarily  con- 
sidered and  which  valuation  shall  then  determine  the  capitalization; 
that  regulation  should  be  comprehensive,  covering  rates,  service,  finan- 
cial accounting,  depreciation  reserves,  and  security  issues ;  that  such 
regulation  although  instantly  local  should  be,  especially  as  to  service 
and  rates,  subject  to  final  jurisdiction  of  the  state  commission;  that 
the  "cost-of-service"  contract  of  the  general  type  now  employed  in 
Cleveland  and  Dallas  in  which  the  invested  capital  is  assured  a  fixed 
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return  through  a  fluctuating  fare  varying  with  the  net  revenue  may 
well  be  considered  by  urban  communities  if  it  be  accompanied  by 
proper  reservation  in  the  public  of  the  right  to  become  the  owner  of 
the  property.  The  commission  considered  that  the  public  gasoline 
conveyance  should  not  be  so  restricted  as  artificially  to  deprive  the 
public  of  a  service  which  the  street  railway  is  unable  to  afford,  but 
that  it  should  be  subject  to  taxation  and  regulation,  in  general  equiva 
lent  to  that  imposed  on  the  railway,  and  that  it  should  be  required  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  prior  to  being  allowed  to 
compete  directly  with  it.  As  to  labor,  the  commission  recommended  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  but  emphasized  the 
responsibility  of  the  labor  organization  to  insure  compliance  with 
arbitration  awards  and  to  procure  the  efficient  cooperation  of  every  in- 
dividual for  whose  wage  it  bargains. 

With  reference  to  taxation  of  street  railway  property  the  commis- 
sion in  effect  takes  the  position  that  the  degree  of  taxation  ^  should 
vary  inversely  with  the  degree  of  regulation. 

The  argument  on  this  point  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
The  evidence  shows  that  on  the  basis  of  the  five-cent  fare,  the  taxes 
represent  about  one  half  of  a  cent  in  the  nickel  paid  by  the  car  rider 
and  thus  contribute  materially  to  the  necessity  for  fare  increases.  It 
has  been  contended  that  the  car  rider  should  not  be  required  to  sup- 
port the  schools,  almshouses,  and  other  city  institutions,  but  that  the 
company  should  pay  in  taxes  only  such  an  amount  as  would  reimburse 
the  city  for  actual  cost  due  to  the  presence  of  the  street  railway. 
Although  there  is  much  force  in  this  idea,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for 
recommending  its  general  adoption.  The  present  heavy  taxation  came 
into  being  during  a  period  of  prosperity  when  the  companies  were 
essentially  private  concerns,  relatively  free  from  regulation,  and 
therefore  subject  to  taxation  in  no  less  degree  than  other  private 
corporations.  When  a  company  comes  to  subject  itself  to  such  a  com- 
prehensive regulation  as  renders  its  property  in  effect  a  public  instru- 
mentality, tax  exemption  begins  to  be  in  order.  This  course  has,  in- 
deed, been  followed  in  Cleveland.  To  the  extent  that  it  may  become 
possible  in  any  community  to  exempt  street  railway  property  from 
taxation,  the  rider's  carfare  will  come  more  nearly  to  represent  the 
actual  cost  of  rendering  the  service  of  transportation — in  itself  a  de- 
sirable result.  But  the  status  of  the  company  as  a  public  agency 
should  be  well  assured  before  such  exemption  should  be  attemj^ted. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  commission  does  not  undertake  to  say  how 
this  tax,  which  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  city  for 
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its  actual  cost  due  to  the  presence  of  the  street  railway,  is  to  be  col- 
lected. Wliether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  distributable  net  revenue 
or  in  the  form  of  a  property  tax  on  a  reduced  basis,  the  consequent  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  basis  of  jjrofits  or  property  taxation  would  naturally 
come  to  be  ai:)plied  to  other  public  utilities  under  regulation — to  gas 
works,  telephones,  electric  liglit  and  power  plants,  and  steam  rail- 
roads; because  in  the  social  motive  for  reducing  their  cost  to  the  mini- 
mum, and  in  the  constitutional  criteria  for  differentiation,  in  their 
assessment,  these  agencies  of  public  service  are  all  assimilable.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission  has  opened 
here  for  consideration  a  point  which  if  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  all, 
must  lead  us  to  contemplate  an  entirely  new  determination  under  mod- 
ern conditions  of  the  fiscal  contributions  of  public  utilities — a  determi- 
nation based  upon  the  degree  of  their  socialization.  And  such  a  new 
determination  in  turn  necessarily  suggests  that  to  private  property 
and  activities  unaffected  with  a  public  interest  would  increasingly  be 
shifted  the  burden  of  su^Dporting  the  machinery  of  our  expanding  gov- 
ernments. Here  are  implications  penetrating  deep  into  the  old  eco- 
nomic interrelations  on  which  the  typical  state  fiscal  system  in  the 
United  States  has  in  the  past  been  based. 

Somewhat  novel,  but  calling  for  changes  far  less  fundamental,  ia 
the  commission's  suggestion  that  the  property  owners  whose  real  estate 
receives  new  value  through  the  construction  of  a  street  railway  ex- 
tension, particularly  of  a  subway  or  rapid  transit  extension,  should, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  pay  for  such  construction  out  of  such  resulting 
benefits.  The  commission,  giving  concrete  examples  of  the  enhance- 
ment of  land  values  in  New  York  through  extensions  of  its  subway 
system,  and  referring  to  testimony  as  to  similar  enhancements  in 
Philadelphia,  urges  that  the  procedure  generally  employed  in  the 
United  States  for  paying  for  the  construction  of  streets  and  other 
public  improvements  out  of  assessments  for  benefits,  be  adapted  to 
financing  such  street  railway  extensions.  The  suggestion  is  that  the 
construction  be  paid  for  in  the  first  instance  by  the  city,  at  which 
time  the  projDcrty  in  the  benefited  district  would  be  affected  by  a  lien 
of  limited  but  undetermined  amount;  that  appraisal  of  benefits  be 
made  perhaps  five  years  after  construction;  that  owners  be  given  the 
right  to  pay  their  assessments  in  instalments  over  a  course  of  years; 
and  that  the  amount  finally  payable  to  the  city  by  the  company  as 
rental  for  use  of  such  improvement  depend  upon  tlie  extent  to  which 
the  total  aggregate  assessments  might  cover  its  cost,  tlie  rental  being 
nominal  if  that  aggregate  should  equal  the  cost.     It  is  presupposed 
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that  there  exists  such  public  control  of  accounting  methods  as  would 
cause  the  resultant  saving  to  the  company  to  be  exactly  represented 
in  its  rate  of  fare. 

By  this  method  of  financing  the  construction  of  extensions,  says 
the  commission,  the  public  can  avoid  the  dilemma  presented  by  the 
fact  that  the  higher  fares  necessary  to  fund  a  costly  extension  in- 
tensify the  very  congestion  which  such  improvement  is  intended  to 
relieve.  It  is  urged  that  where  such  method  appears  practicable,  it 
should  be  established  whether  by  ordinance,  by  statute,  or  by  amend- 
ment to  state  constitution. 

The  success  of  such  a  plan  of  financing  an  extension  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  special  benefit  reasonably  certain  to  arise 
therefrom,  so  that  in  many  situations  the  idea  would  not  be  practicably 
applicable.  In  addition  to  its  most  obvious  advantages,  it  would  tend 
to  prevent  improvident  overextension  through  undue  influence  of  land 
speculators,  a  typical  evil  of  the  past,  now  somewhat  controlled  by 
regulation.  If  wisel}'^  applied,  it  need  not  operate  to  deprive  a  city 
of  such  extensions  as  would  be  reasonably  necessary.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  commission,  the  problems  incident  to  a  city's  owning  way- 
bearing  structures  and  leasing  them  to  the  company  have  in  the  past 
been  successfully  handled  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

Both  of  these  suggestions  of  the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commis- 
sion in  the  general  field  of  taxation  ought  to  provoke  fresh  thinking 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  at  least  helpful  in  the  search  for  new  bases 
of  adjustment.  Louis  B.  Wehle. 

Control  of  Public  Utility  Rates  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
One  of  the  most  important  problems  throughout  the  country  has  been 
the  proper  adjustment  of  street  railway  fares  and  other  public  utility 
rates  to  the  increase  in  operating  costs  since  1914.  The  general  dif- 
ficulty has  been  the  lack  of  effective  machinery  by  which  rates  are 
fixed.  In  most  instances  the  crucial  point  has  been  the  investment 
entitled  to  a  return;  the  amount  has  not  been  determined  and  there 
have  been  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  valuation  should 
be  made.  Other  perplexities  have  been  the  past  excessive  returns  and 
how  they  should  be  used  in  the  face  of  present  deficiencies;  franchise 
restrictions  upon  rates  in  relation  to  important  privileges  granted  to 
the  companies  by  the  same  franchises ;  interpretation  of  statutory  law 
in  relation  to  rates,  and  the  powers  of  the  public  utility  commissions. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  all  these  difficulties  have  prevailed,  and 
the  legal  situation  has  become  more  confusing  by  recent  decisions  of 
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the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  court  in  the  state.  The  purpose  of 
this  note  is  to  give  a  sjammary  account  of  the  legal  situation  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  public  utility  rates,  especially  the 
difficulties  in  regard  to  street  railway  fares. 

The  public  service  commissions  law  was  enacted  in  1907,  creating 
the  Public  Service  Commission  and,  in  general,  delegating  to  it  the 
power  to  fix  reasonable  rates.  At  that  time  the  problem  was  one  in- 
volving a  reduction  in  rates  and  not  an  increase,  and  the  commission 
received  ample  power  to  order  any  reasonable  reduction  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts.  As  to  an  increase  in  rates,  however,  the  law 
was  not  clear.  With  gas  and  electricity  the  commission  was  definitely 
restricted  to  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  statute,  while  with  street  rail- 
ways it  seemed  to  have  authority  to  increase  as  well  as  to  reduce  fares. 

The  first  important  decision  involving  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  increase  street  railway  rates,  was  the  so-called  Quimby  case,  de- 
cided by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1917  (223  N.  Y.  244).  The  issue 
there  was  whether  the  commission  had  power  to  raise  rates  above 
5  cents  on  the  street  railways  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  the  de- 
cision was  that  the  commission  did  not  have  power.  The  court  held 
that  the  commission  has  full  power  to  deal  with  rates  fixed  by  statute, 
but  not  to  increase  rates  beyond  the  maximum  fixed  by  franchises 
granted  by  local  authorities.  The  power  to  set  aside  the  maximum 
rates  fixed  by  franchise  must  be  definitely  delegated  and  cannot  be 
inferred,  and  no  such  power  was  conferred  upon  the  commission. 

There  was  the  question,  however,  whether  the  legislature  itself  has 
the  right  to  raise  street  railway  rates  above  the  maximum  fixed  by 
franchise,  because  since  1875  the  conditions  placed  in  the  franchises 
granted  by  the  municipalities  rested  upon  constitutional  rights  and 
not  upon  legislative  authorization.  The  court  stated  specifically  that 
this  question  was  not  involved  in  the  case  and  would  not  be  decided 
until  it  was  a  direct  issue.  The  decision  was  commonly  understood 
to  mean  that  whenever  there  were  franchise  requirements  as  to  fares 
or  rates,  whether  they  were  imposed  under  statutory  authority  or 
under  the  constitutional  provision  of  1875,  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  companies  could  not  be  diminished  by  the  commission,  and  that 
this  view  applied  to  gas  and  electric  companies  as  well  as  to  street 
railways. 

A  year  later,  however,  in  the  Glens  Falls  case  (225  N.  Y.  216)  the 
court  decided  that  the  commission  had  authority  to  raise  gas  rates 
above  the  maximum  fixed  by  franchise.  The  distinction  between  this 
case  and  Quimby  was  not  specifically  set  forth,  and  even  now  after  the 
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recent  more  clarifving  decisions  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Glens 
Falls  decision  is  not  clear. 

In  August,  1919,  in  the  Buffalo  case  (226  N.  Y.  474)  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  commission  had  the  right  to  raise  street  railway  fares 
above  those  fixed  by  franchise,  but  here  the  agreement  between  the 
city  and  the  company  specifically  provided  that  the  rates  should  be 
subject  to  legislative  control.  This  decision,  therefore,  rests  on  the 
particular  circumstances  where  the  legislative  control  was  reserved  and 
was  then  delegated  by  the  legislature  to  the  commission.  It  did  not 
seriously  limit  Quimby  and  was  clearly  distinguished. 

Finally  on  July  7,  1920,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  three  de- 
cisions which  clarified  the  law  but  which  probably  added  greatly  to 
the  confusion  and  to  the  litigation  before  reasonable  street  railway 
adjustments  can  be  made. 

First:  In  the  Niagara  Falls  case,  the  commission  was  denied  the 
power  to  increase  street  railway  rates  above  the  maximum  fixed  by 
the  franchise  in  1905. 

Second:  In  the  Manhattan  and  Queens  Traction  Company  case  the 
commission  was  given  power  to  increase  rates  above  the  franchise 
maximum  fixed  in  1912  after  the  public  service  commissions  law  was 
enacted,  when,  therefore,  the  power  of  the  commission  over  rates  be- 
came a  necessary  part  of  the  franchise  agreement. 

Third:  In  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  cases  the  commission  was 
denied  the  power  to  raise  the  general  rates  of  the  company,  without 
prejudice  however  to  the  company's  making  separate  applications  for 
higher  rates  as  to  franchise  granted  (1)  directly  by  the  legislature, 
(2)  by  municipalities  prior  to  1875,  (3)  by  municipalities  since  1907 
after  the  enactment  of  the  public  service  commissions  law,  and  (4) 
certain  specified  franchises  granted  between  1875  and  1907  where 
there  were  no  franchise  restrictions  as  to  rates. 

Now,  what  is  the  law?  As  to  street  railways  it  is  clear  that  the 
commission  has  no  power  to  increase  fares  above  the  maximum  fixed 
by  franchises  granted  between  1873  and  1907.  Likewise  it  is  clear 
that  as  to  franchises  granted  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  pub- 
lic service  commissions  law,  the  commission  has  jurisdiction,  except 
possibly  where  the  grants  are  by  their  terms  clearly  dependent  upon 
prior  rate  restrictions.  As  to  francliises  before  1875  the  companies  may 
apply  for  increases  in  fares,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission  has  been  definitely  established.  Moreover,  in  such 
prior  grants  subsequent  franchises  may  have  superseded  the  rate  pro- 
visions fixed  before  1875. 
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The  recent  decisions  have  opened  the  floodgates  to  litigation.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  no  company  operating  surface  lines 
can  put  into  effect  a  general  increase  in  fare  because  it  has  several 
franchises  with  fare  restrictions.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  lines 
or  routes  as  now  operated  which  do  not  somewhere  in  their  course  come 
under  franchise  restrictions  as  to  fares.  It  is  possible  that  on  an  oc- 
casional line  a  flat  increase  may  be  allowed,  or  that  here  and  there  a 
line  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  zones  each  with  a  separate  5 
cent  fare,  or  some  of  the  zones  with  more  than  5  cents.  But  if  in- 
creases of  that  character  are  finally  allowed,  the  general  system  of 
rates  will  be  greatly  distorted,  grave  inconsistencies  will  be  estab- 
lished, serious  discrimination  as  between  different  localities  of  the 
city  will  be  created,  service  will  deteriorate,  and  traffic  will  undoubted- 
ly be  driven  to  a  large  extent  from  the  surface  lines  to  the  subway  and 
elevated.  The  companies  instead  of  getting  financial  relief  by  such 
patchwork  of  rate  adjustments  will  probably  get  into  more  serious 
difficulties. 

The  rapid  transit  contracts  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  the  oper- 
ating companies  present  further  complications.  They  were  executed 
in  1913  after  the  public  service  commissions  law  was  enacted  and  might 
therefore  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  commission's  power  over 
fares.  The  contracts  provide  for  a  5  cent  fare  in  return  for  specified 
considerations  and  privileges  granted  to  the  companies.  If  the  com- 
mission's power  over  fares  should  be  sustained,  the  fares  would  prob- 
ably be  increased  while  all  the  privileges  granted  to  the  companies 
would  be  continued,  however  unreasonable  some  of  the  provisions  may 
be.  The  proposition  seems  completely  beyond  reason  to  destroy  the 
single  advantage  reserved  for  the  public  by  the  rapid  transit  contracts, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  extraordinary  privnleges  granted  to  the  com- 
panies. 

The  Rapid  Transit  contracts  may,  however,  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  ordinary  franchises  granted  since  the  enactment  of  the  public 
service  commissions  law,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  can, 
and  doubtless  will  be,  disputed. 

First:  Under  their  terms,  the  contracts  are  connected  with  earlier 
grants  which  contained  5  cent  fare  restrictions. 

Second :  They  are  not  franchises  of  the  ordinary  sort ;  they  repre- 
sent investment  by  the  city  and  constitute  a  partnership  agreement 
with  the  companies. 

Third:  They  may  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  category  of  fran- 
chises, especially  so  far  as  the  subways  and  the  city-owned  lines  are 
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concerned;  the  grant  for  the  use  of  the  streets  is  to  the  city  itself. 
The  contracts  merely  provide  for  construction,  provision  of  equip- 
ment, lease  and  operation  of  the  road. 

In  face  of  this  confusion,  especially  ia  New  York  City,  the  way  out 
in  every  instance  is  for  the  companies  to  negotiate  new  agreements  or 
settlements  with  the  municipality.  Such  new  agreements  have  been 
made  in  a  number  of  cities,  and  in  practically  every  case  represent 
great  improvement  over  earlier  conditions.  In  New  York  City,  un- 
fortunately, the  companies  have  taken  no  serious  step  toward  seeking; 
a  new  agreement;  they  have  carried  on  a  tremendous  propaganda  for 
higher  fares;  have  sought  judicial  interpretation  for  relief  from  con- 
tract requirements,  and  have  tried  to  get  special  legislation  for  higher 
fares  without  affecting  their  franchise  privileges. 

The  plain  fact  is,  as  to  New  York  City  at  least,  that  the  existing 
franchises  and  contracts  give  to  the  companies  privileges  that  should 
never  have  been  authorized  and  that  continue  a  constant  menace  to 
the  public.  If  an  increase  in  rates  were  authorized  either  through 
judicial  decisions  or  by  legislation,  the  single  advantage  reserved  for 
the  public  by  the  agreements  would  be  annulled  while  the  privileges 
to  the  companies  would  be  continued.  In  New  York  City,  at  least, 
there  would  be  perpetuated  an  immense  sum  of  over-capitalization, 
unjustified  rentals,  and  excessive  fixed  charges.  The  sensible  way 
out  of  the  present  condition  is  through  negotiation  of  new  agreements 
replacing  all  existing  franchises  and  contracts.  Until  a  new  agree- 
ment is  reached,  especially  in  New  York  City,  the  companies  can  get 
no  substantial  relief  through  the  minor  rate  adjustments  that  may 
be  possible  under  the  recent  decisions. 

Referring  in  conclusion  to  gas  and  electric  rates,  apparently,  as 
previously  stated,  the  commission  has  full  power  over  rates,  notwith- 
standing any  franchise  restriction.  The  basis  of  this  distinction  is  not 
clear,  except  that  franchise  restrictions  rest  upon  statutory  and  not 
constitutional  rights  of  the  cities.  As  to  statutory  provisions,  the 
commission  has  power  to  reduce  rates  below  the  maximum  fixed  by 
statute,  but  not  to  increase  them  beyond  such  maximum.  But  there 
is  here  the  peculiar  situation,  after  a  statutory  maximum  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  court — because  it  does  not  furnish  a 
proper  return  to  the  company,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  commission's 
jurisdiction  to  fix  the  rate  above  the  statutory  provision.  In  other 
words,  the  statutory  rate  in  such  a  case  apparently  does  not  exist  as 
against  the  company,  but  still  operates  in  restraint  of  the  commis- 
sion.    If  there  had  never  been  a  statutory  rate,  the  commission  would 
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have  authority  to  increase  as  well  as  reduce  rates  according  to  condi- 
tions of  the  business. 

There  is  clearly  imperative  need  to  study  and  revise  the  public  ser- 
vice commissions  law  and  to  reconstruct  the  machinery  for  regulation. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  power  of  the  municipalities  must  not 
be  destroyed  or  seriously  limited  to  negotiate  new  franchises  or  agree- 
ments with  the  companies. 

John  Bauer. 

The  Library  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  prepared  a  type- 
written bibliography  on  Increased  Use  of  the  Freight  Car  under  date 
of  September  2,  1920  (Washington,  pp.  21). 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Grand  Central 
Palace,  Lexington  Ave.  and  46th  St.,  New  York)  has  for  distribution 
circulars  and  pamphlets  in  regard  to  the  increased  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile in   local   transportation. 

The  Research  and  Statistical  Department  of  the  First  National 
Bank  in  St.  Louis  has  prepared  a  typewritten  circular  on  Public 
Utility  Prices  and  Rate  of  Return. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  made  a  reprint 
of  the  Transportation  Act,  1920  (New  York,  pp.  20). 

The  Review  has  received  the  Brief  and  Argument  on  Behalf  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  matter  of  final  value,  general  principles,  and  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  in  valuation  of  railroad  property  (Edward  J. 
Brundage,  Attorney  General,  Springfield,  111.,  pp.  Q5). 

In  New  Legislation  of  Especial  Interest  to  Public  Utilities  (Bos- 
ton, Dept.  Public  Utilities,  pp.  48)  are  compiled  the  laws  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in   1920. 

Labor 

Steel  Strike  Report.  An  important  document  and,  because  of  its 
source,  a  unique  one,  has  just  been  published  concerning  the  steel 
strike  of  1919.  It  is  entitled  The  Interchurch  World  Movement  Re- 
port on  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Howe.  1920.  Pp.  277).  The  data  for  the  report  were  obtained  by 
and  for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  consisting  of  Bishop  F.  J.  McCon- 
nell,  G.  W.  Coleman,  Alva  W.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Fred  Bennett,  D.  A.  Pol- 
ing, Nicholas  Van  Der  Pyl,  John  McDowell,  and  Heber  Blankenhorn. 
Bishop  W.  M.  Bell  and  Bishop  C.  D.  Williams  acted  in  an  advisory 
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capacity  and,  altliougli  they  did  not  take  part  in  the  active  field  in- 
vestigation, signed  the  report  after  full  examination  of  it  and  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  was  based.  The  number  on  the  committee  and  the 
fact  that  all  signed  the  report  ought  to  give  it  some  validity. 

Concerning  the  investigation,  it  is  said  that  those  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence obtained  directly  by  the  commission  were  secured  through  per- 
sonal observation  and  through  open  hearings  held  in  Pittsburgh  in 
November,  supplemented  by  inspection  trips  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  More  technical  and  detailed  data  were 
obtained  by  a  staff  of  investigators  working  under  a  field  director 
from  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  New  York.  Other  evidence 
was  obtained  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  in  Washington,  by  a  firm  of  consulting 
engineers,  and  by  various  other  organizations  and  technical  experts 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  commission.  The  results  are  pre- 
sented in  a  main  report  with  subsidiary  supporting  reports.  Perti- 
nent phases  of  other  investigations  and  surveys,  including  govern- 
mental studies,  the  recent  findings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor, 
evidence  on  the  limitation  or  abrogation  of  civil  rights,  before  and 
during  the  strike,  have  been  collected  and  analyzed.  The  relation 
of  "welfare  work"  to  the  workers  was  determined,  chiefly  by  the 
analysis  of  available  statistics.  A  detailed  analysis  was  made  of  the 
relation  of  the  press  and  of  the  pulpit  to  the  strike,  fields  hitherto 
neglected ;  and  a  similar  analytical  study  was  made  of  companies' 
"undercover  men"  and  "labor  detective  agencies."  A  body  of  over 
five  hundred  affidavits  and  statements  from  striking  and  non-striking 
steel  workers  was  collected  and  analyzed. 

The  efforts  to  get  at  the  real  facts  of  the  situation  were  hampered 
in  many  ways  and  the  report  frankly  says: 

Difficulties  in  obtaining  evidence  were  expected ; — they  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. In  certain  quarters  the  Commission  of  clergymen  were  charged  with 
being  "Bolshevists"  and  "anarchists";  their  investigators  were  rebuffed  as 
"Reds";  one  was  "arrested."  Formal  action  was  finally  necessary  to  combat 
the  circulation  in  written  form  of  charges  whose  only  basis,  apparently,  was 
that  any  persons  had  ventured  to  make  any  investigation.  In  other  quarters 
great  courtesy  was  accorded,  coupled  with  inability  to  furnish  the  desired 
statistics.  Moreover  the  lack  of  up-to-date  and  available  statistics  which 
should  have  been  possessed  by  union  officials,  the  over-supply  of  unverified 
complaints  from  strikers  and  the  reluctance  to  impart  any  information  on 
the  part  of  the  companies  combined  to  lengthen  unduly  the  period  of  field  in- 
vestigation. The  Commission's  effort  was  in  itself  a  revelation  of  the  lack 
of  authoritative  means  for  acquainting  the  public  with  industrial  information 
at  a  time  of  industrial  crisis. 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  brought  out  in  the  following  questions: 
(a)  What  workers  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  strikers?     The  answer 
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is  that  the  mass  of  common  labor  and  tlic  semi-skilled  comprising 
about  three  quarters  of  all  employees,  and  mostly  foreigners,  consti- 
tuted the  backbone  of  the  strike,  (b)  What  was  the  chief  factor  on 
the  employers'  side?  The  answer,  says  the  report,  is  not  in  dispute. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  the  admittedly  decisive  in- 
fluence. Whatever  the  Steel  Corporation  does,  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry will  ultimately  do;  whatever  modifications  of  policy  fail  to 
take  place  in  the  industry,  fail  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  committee  says  that  in  its  opinion  the  strike  was  justified  by 
fundamental  grievances,  which  are  stated  to  be  excessive  hours,  the 
boss  system,  and  no  right  to  organize  or  to  representation.  These 
grievances  are  declared  to  have  been  real  because: 

a.  The  average  week  of  68.7  hours,  the  twelve-hour  day,  whether 
on  a  straight  twelve-hour  shift  or  on  a  broken  division  of  11-13  or 
10-14  hours,  the  unbroken  24-hour  work  period  at  the  turn  of  a  shift 
and  the  underpayment  of  unskilled  labor,  are  all  inhuman. 

b.  It  is  entirely  practicable  to  put  all  processes  requiring  continu- 
ous operation  on  a  straight  eight-hour  basis  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  These  processes  require  the  ser- 
vices of  only  a  fraction  of  the  workers. 

c.  The  "boss  system"  is  bad,  the  plant  organization  is  military  and 
the  control  autocratic.  The  companies'  claims,  that  they  accord  the 
right  to  join  unions  and  the  opportunity  of  conference,  are  theoretical; 
neither  is  allowed  in  practice. 

d.  The  use  of  "under-cover"  men  is  severely  condemned.  It  breeds 
distrust,  breaks  down  morals  and  stimulates  ill-will;  it  is  undemo- 
cratic and  un-American. 

e.  The  refusal  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  confer,  to 
accept  mediation,  and  its  attitude  of  hauteur  as  shown  by  its  refusal 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  War  Labor  Board  incited  labor 
strife  and,  because  of  the  strength  and  influence  of  this  corporation, 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  just  settlement  of  industrial 
grievances  and  unrest  at  this  time. 

The  workers'  grievances  were  of  long  standing  but  had  found  no 
expression  for  four  reasons:  (1)  They  were  limited  largely  to  for- 
eigners of  many  races  and  languages  without  industrial  tradition,  edu- 
cation, or  leadership  to  organize.  (2)  Race  prejudice  effectually 
kept  the  more  skilled,  more  intelligent  and  better  paid  American  work- 
men from  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  foreign-speaking  workmen. 
(3)  Labor  unions  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  foreigner  as 
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an  actual  or  potential  strike  breaker.  (4)  The  steel  companies  have 
most  effectually  deterred  men  from  joining  labor  organizations. 

These  long-standing  grievances,  says  the  committee,  were  brought 
to  expression  by:  (a)  the  part  these  workingmen  played  in  the  war 
and  the  treatment  afforded  them  for  the  sake  of  war  production  which 
gave  them  a  new  sense  of  worth  and  independence;  (b)  the  fight  for 
democracy  and  news  of  a  larger  workingmen's  freedom  in  their  native 
lands  together  with  a  growing  sense  of  real  Americanism,  which 
brought  a  spirit  of  democracy  to  their  ranks ;  (c)  the  decision  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  organize  them  and  its  actual  work 
of  organizing  them  into  craft  unions. 

The  remedies  sought  are  declared  to  be  a  shorter  day  and  week  with 
a  living  wage;  representation  and  conference  and  an  end  to  the  "boss 
system"  which  so  often  subjects  common  labor  to  petty  tyrannies; 
and  a  right  to  unionize  and  the  substitution  of  industrial  democracy 
for  industrial  autocracy. 

Concerning  the  conduct  of  the  strike  and  the  charge  of  radicalism 
the  report  says  that  the  strike  was  regularly  conducted  in  orthodox 
fashion  according  to  A.  F.  of  L.  rules  and  principles  and,  while  radicals 
sympathized  with  the  strikers  as  was  natural,  they  were  effectually 
debarred  by  the  strike  leaders.  Far  from  having  influence  in  it,  they 
often  denounced  and  opposed  those  who  conducted  the  strike. 

The  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  strike  are  summarized  as:  First, 
the  strike-breaking  methods  of  the  steel  companies  and  their  effective 
mobilization  of  public  opinion  against  the  strikers  through  the  charges 
of  radicalism,  bolshevism,  and  the  closed  shop,  none  of  these  charges 
being  justified  by  facts.  Second,  the  hostility  of  the  press  giving 
biased  and  colored  news  and  the  silence  of  both  press  and  pulpit  on 
the  actual  question  of  justice  involved;  which  attitudes  of  press  and 
pulpit  helped  to  break  the  strikers'  morale.  Third,  the  suppression 
of  civil  rights. 

The  committee  closes  its  report  with  positive  recommendations. 
Among  the  most  important  are:  (a)  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
shift  on  all  continuous  processes;  (b)  limiting  of  the  day  to  not  more 
than  ten  hours  on  duty,  with  not  more  than  a  six-day  and  fifty-four 
hour  week,  with  at  least  a  minimum  comfort  wage;  (c)  recognition  of 
right  to  join  regular  craft  unions  or  any  other  freely  chosen  form  of 
labor  organization;  recognition  of  right  to  open  conference,  either 
through  shop  committees  or  union  representatives ;  recognition  of  right 
of  collective  bargaining;  (d)  a  vast  extension  of  house  building — by 
the  communities  where  possible;  by  the  steel  companies  where  com- 
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munity  building  is  inadequate  or  impossible;  (e)  that  organized  labor 
should  democratize  and  control  the  unions,  should  repudiate  restric- 
tion of  production  as  a  doctrine,  should  formulate  contracts  which  can 
be  lived  up  to,  should  find  a  substitute  for  the  closed  shop  wherever 
it  is  a  union  practice,  and  should  scrupulously  avoid  all  advocates  of 
violence. 

According  to  the  evidence,  the  denial  of  civic  rights  such  as  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  the  peaceful  assemblage  seems  to  have  been 
flagrant.  Self-constituted  committees  of  business  men  without  a 
shadow  of  legal  right  ran  organizers  out  of  town  and  broke  up  meet- 
ings. In  this  coniaection  it  may  be  said  that  western  Pennsylvania,  the 
storm  center  of  the  strike,  seems  to  breed  a  type  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  religious,  narrow,  stubborn,  and  very  shrewd.  The  reli- 
gion is  one  of  orthodox  belief  and  little  social  vision.  The  Lord 
prospers  the  righteous  believer  and  so  piety  and  privilege  go  together. 

The  committee  shows  clearly  that  one  of  the  main  difficulties  met 
in  the  investigation  was  an  avoidance  of  the  issue  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  and  that  instead  of  facts  the  argument  used  was  that  the 
committee  and  the  leaders  of  the  strike  were  socialists  and  dangerous 
radicals.  These  tactics  are  now  being  used  in  regard  to  the  report. 
A  writer  in  Industry  declares: 

We  do  not  believe  that  those  directly  in  charge  of  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  acted  fairly  or  in  a  broad  impersonal  manner  when  they 
employed  as  investigators  of  the  steel  strike  men  and  women,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  avowed  socialists,  instead  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  representatives 
of  employers,  employees,  and  the  general  public.  The  steel  industry  is  highly 
technical  and  a  great  majority  of  its  details  are  clear  only  to  experts.  The 
questions  of  hours  and  wages  must  be  viewed  from  many  angles  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  industry  are  as  numerous  at  least  as  the  ramifications  of 
theologJ^  .  .  ,  Without  question  the  recently  issued  report  on  the  steel  strike 
reveals  an  astonishing  and  disconcerting  animus  against  an  American  in- 
dustrial corporation  well  calculated  to  appal  all  who  believe  in  fair  play, 
especially  where  the  church  is  concerned. 

The  report,  however,  must  stand  on  its  own  feet  in  spite  of  the 
above.  The  attitude  that  "Gary's  in  his  office^  all's  right  with  the 
world"  is  like  that  of  the  ostrich  who  sticks  his  head  in  the  ground 
and  thinks  he  is  not  seen.  No  real  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
main  questions  at  issue,  such  as  hours  of  labor,  the  denial  of  right  to 
organize,  the  denial  of  civic  rights,  and  wages.  A  fair  answer  to  the 
question  of  wages  might  involve  the  real  relation  between  wages  and 
an  ideal  standard  of  living  and  thus  give  a  basis  for  difference  of 
opinion.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Steel  Corporation  to  make  an  ef- 
fective answer  to  the  charges  or  else  set  its  industrial  house  in  order. 
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The  report  is  a  challenging  document  and  raises  fundamental  questions 
concerning  industrial  relationships  which  need  to  be  raised. 

George  Milton  Janes. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  recently  issued  the  following  bulletins: 

No.  265,  Industrial  Survey  in  Selected  Industries  in  the  United 
States,  1919,  a  preliminary  report  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Allan  H.  Willett  (Washington,  May,  1920, 
pp.  509).  This  contains  a  report  on  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  in  twenty-eight  industries. 

No.  268,  Historical  Survey  of  International  Action  Affecting  Labor 
(Aug.,  1920,  pp.  294).  This  traces  the  labor  movement 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  with  a  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  international  socialist  and  labor 
congresses.  Chapter  VII  deals  with  protective  labor 
treaties  made  by  different  countries. 

No.  273,  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Com- 
missions held  at  Toronto,  September  23-26,  1919  (Aug., 
1920,  pp.  424). 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  issued  Bulletin  No.  9,  Home  Work  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
(Washington,  pp.  35)  ;  Hours  and  Conditions  of  Work  for  Women  in 
Industry  in  Virginia,  second  edition  (pp.  32). 

The  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
published  in  its  Wage  Series  Report  No.  1,  Average  Daily  and  Month- 
ly Wage  Rates  of  Railroad  Employees  on  Class  1  Carriers.  This 
board  has  in  process  of  development  a  comprehensive  classification  of 
railroad  positions  in  the  United  States  together  with  the  preparation 
of  forms  upon  which  the  roads  will  be  asked  to  report  their  wage 
and  other  data  to  the  board.  This  special  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Horace  Secrist  who  is  supervising  statistician  for  the 
board. 

The  Division  of  Minimum  Wage  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries  has  printed  its  Statement  and  Decree  con- 
cerning the  Wages  of  Women  in  the  Women's  Clothing  Occupation  in 
Massachusetts  (pp.  5)  and  concerning  Women  Employed  in  the  Paper 
Box  Occupation  (pp.  6). 
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The  Nineteenth  Annual  Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  (Boston,  May,  1920,  pp.  68). 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  has  compiled  in  its 
bulletin  for  June,  1920,  Nero  York  Labor  Laws  Enacted  in  1920 
(Albany,  pp.  93)  and  in  its  bulletin  for  July,  Court  Decisions  on 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  July,  1919-June,  1920  (pp.  113). 
The  department  has  also  published  a  special  study  of  The  Telephone 
Industry  covering  investigations  in  regard  to  systems  of  employment 
and  training,  labor  organization,  working  conditions,  and  various  fea- 
tures of  welfare  work  for  employees. 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  recently  published  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Unemployment 
and  the  Public  Employment  Bureau  of  Milwaukee  covering  the  year 
Jul}',  1919,  to  June  30,  1920  (Madison,  pp.  15). 

The  Legislative  Bulletin  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Massachus- 
etts for  March,  1920,  contains  data  with  regard  to  working  children, 
more  particularly  their  physical  condition. 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  compiled  in  a  pamph- 
let the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  the  Minimum  Wage  (pp.  23). 

Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  formerly  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  at  Washington,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Scientific 
Division  of  the  International  Labour  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations 
established  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  This  office  will  issue  a  Bulletin 
containing  the  official  acts  of  the  International  Labour  Organization 
and  the  International  Labour  Office;  a  legislative  series  which  will 
contain  translations  of  laws  affecting  labor  enacted  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world;  bibliographies  of  publications  relating  to  labor 
and  industry;  pamphlets  {Etudes  et  Documents)  containing  short  re- 
ports and  articles  on  subjects  of  immediate  importance  in  the  field  of 
labor  and  industry;  a  Monthly  International  Labour  Review;  and  also 
special  studies   and  reports. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  appeared  on  September  8  and  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  International  Labour 
Office,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert  Thomas. 

Among  the  reports  thus  far  received  are  to  be  noticed:  Report  I, 
The  Eight-Hours  Day  or  Forty-Eight  Hours  Week  (pp.  56);  II,  Un- 
employment (pp.  150);  III,  The  Employment  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren and  the  Berne  Conventions  of  1906.     These  three  reports  were 
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prepared  for  the  International  Labour  Conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  1919.  Also  four  reports  prepared  for  the  Seamen's  Conference 
held  at  Genoa,  June,  1920,  relating  to  Hours  of  Labour;  Unemploy- 
ment', Employment  of  Children  at  Sea;  and  Seamen's  Code. 

All  of  the  foregoing  may  be  obtained  from  Harrison  and  Sons,  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  London  W,  C.  2. 

The  Review  has  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics, 
921  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  set  of  exhibits  (or 
pamphlets)  presented  by  W.  Jett  Lauck  before  the  United  States 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  These  deal  with:  Occupation  Hazard  of  Anthracit<i 
Miners  (pp.  24)  ;  Irregularity  of  Employment  in  the  Anthracite  In- 
dustry (pp.  37)  ;  Comparison  of  Earnings  and  Wage  Rates  in  the 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Mines  of  Pennsylvania  (pp.  20);  The 
Sanction  for  the  Eight-Hour  Day  (pp.  87)  ;  The  Trade  Union  as  the 
Basis  for  Collective  Bargaining  (pp.  171);  The  Relations  hetweeyi 
Wages  and  Production,  Costs,  Prices,  and  Profits  in  the  Anthracite 
Mining  Industry  (pp.  45)  ;  The  Sanction  for  a  Living  Wage  (pp.  61); 
What  a  Living  Wage  Should  Be  (pp.  7)  ;  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices 
of  Anthracite  Coal  (pp.  6);  Profits  of  Anthracite  Operators  (pp. 
IS);  The  Relationship  between  Rates  of  Pay  and  Earnings  and  the 
Cost  of  Living  in  the  Anthracite  Industry  of  Pennsylvania  (pp.  19); 
Combination  in  the  Anthracite  Industry  (pp.  151);  Freight  Rates  on 
Anthracite  Coal,  191Jt.-1920  (pp.  12);  Operating  and  Financial  Per- 
formance of  Anthracite  Railroads  (pp.  29)  ;  Summary,  Analysis  and 
Statement  (pp.  44). 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (30  Church  St.,  New 
York)  has  recently  published  a  set  of  ten  pamphlets  entitled  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  dealing  with  labor  problems,  management,  socialism, 
the  British  industrial  crisis,  extravagance,  wages  and  prices,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 

Further  reports  dealing  with  labor  questions  are: 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Statistics,  1919    (Baltimore,  pp.  352). 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Boston,  pp.  119). 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1919 
(Helena,  pp.  438). 
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Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 

There  has  been  recently  printed  for  the  League  of  Nations  reports 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  Paper  No.  Ill,  Currency  Sta- 
tistics (pp.  47);  Paper  No.  IV,  Public  Finance  (pp.  97);  No.  V, 
International  Trade  (pp.  68)  ;  No.  X,  Relief  Credits  and  the  Promo- 
tion of  Export;  No.  XI,  Exchange  Control  (pp.  171)  ;  No.  XII,  Solu- 
tions Proposed:  A  Summary  of  Schemes  for  Remedying  Present  Fi- 
nancial Difficulties  (pp.  86)  ;  No.  XIII,  Memorandum  on  the  World's 
Monetary  Problems  (pp.  45),  by  Gustav  Cassel;  Memorandum  on 
Credit,  Currency  and  Exchange  Fluctuations  (pp.  15),  by  Professor 
A.  C.  Pigou;  and  Notes  on  the  Financial  and  Monetary  Situation 
(pp.  7),  by  Professor  Charles  Gide;  Paper  No.  XIV,  Price  of  Silver, 
by  G.  Findlay  Shirras.  All  of  these  can  be  obtained  from  Harrison 
&  Sons,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London  W.  C.  2. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota,  which  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  state,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  bank  and  outlining  its  policy.  It 
also  contains  a  statement  of  the  reasons  that  lead  to  the  creation  of 
the  bank.  Monthly  bulletins  are  issued  and  may  be  obtained  upon 
application   (Bismarck,  N.  Dak.). 

The  following  reports  dealing  with  banking  have  been  received: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  year  1919  (Montgomery,  pp.  137). 

T-welfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Bank  Commissioner  of  Mis- 
souri, 1919  (Jefferson  City,  pp.  499). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance  of 
New  Jersey  (Trenton,  pp.  41). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance  Rel- 
ative to  Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  New  Jersey  (Trenton, 
1920,  pp.   141). 

Report  of  Banks  of  Deposit  and  Discount  and  Private  Bankers  in 
the  State  of  New  York  (Albany,  pp.  493). 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  of  Rhode 
Island,  1920  (Providence,  pp.  228). 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  of  Washing- 
ton, 1919  (Olympia,  pp.  48). 

Public  Finance 
Conference  on  Income  Tax  Forms  and  Schedules.     A  confer- 
ence on  income  tax  forms  was  called  at  Washington  on  September  15, 
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for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  to  receive  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  proposed 
changes  in  the  forms  for  the  calendar  year  1920.  About  twenty-five 
representatives  of  diflferent  associations  and  trade  bodies  were  present 
at  the  conference,  coming  upon  the  invitation  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  sent  to  business,  trade,  and  tax  associations  to 
have  representatives  meet  with  the  tax  officials  and  offer  their  sugges- 
tions, and  in  this  way  assist  in  preparing  forms  that  would  meet  with 
general  approval.  However,  it  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  representatives  that  no  radical  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
schedules  and  that  after  minor  adjustments  were  agreed  upon  the 
bureau  should  not  disturb  or  eliminate  the  basis  of  comparison  of  the 
1920  tax  schedules  with  the  returns  covering  the  previous  year.  Dr. 
A.  M.  Sakolski,  who  was  at  the  conference  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  was  called  on  by  the  chairman  to 
suggest  changes  in  the  schedules  that  might  be  desirable  from  an 
economic  and  statistical  standpoint.  It  was  argued  that  based  on 
practical  accounting  experience,  any  change  in  the  schedules  involv- 
ing or  leading  to  an  alteration  of  prevailing  bookkeeping  methods 
would  cause  a  heavy  increase  of  expense  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions in  making  up  their  returns.  As  a  whole,  the  schedules  were 
based  on  correct  accounting  principles.  However,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  seems  to  have  had  under  consideration  alterations  of  the 
schedules  with  a  view  to  making  possible  the  compilation  of  statistics 
having  a  social  or  economic  significance.  It  was  generally  agreed  at 
the  conference  that  such  statistics,  whatever  their  value,  would  not 
compensate  for  the  expense  and  trouble  resulting  from  changes  in 
bookkeeping  methods. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  representative  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  delegates  at  the  conference  met  as 
a  body  and  formulated  a  method  of  procedure  in  taking  up  matters  of 
detail  with  the  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  At  this  meet- 
ing, because  it  was  generally  assumed  that  no  radical  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  income  tax  schedules,  several  representatives  expressed  the 
belief  that  no  further  sessions  with  the  officials  were  necessary.  More- 
over, the  representatives  of  the  various  retail  dealers  associations 
withdrew  from  the  conference  stating  that  they  wished  to  present 
their  recommendations  directly  to  the  Collector  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue. It  was  finally  decided,  however,  to  have  two  committees  ap- 
pointed among  the  representatives  present,  one  on  "accounting  fea- 
tures" of  the  forms  and  the  other  on  the  "mechanics"  of  the  forms. 
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At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  conference,  the  various  heads  of  the 
Revenue  Bureau's  sections  expressed  themselves  as  also  in  favor  of 
making  no  radical  changes  in  the  schedules.  They,  however,  desired 
that  arguments  be  presented  covering  proposed  or  suggested  changes 
in  any  individual  item  in  the  forms. 

A  representative  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of  America 
presented  arguments  for  the  simplification  of  the  forms  with  reference 
to  the  statement  of  income  from  Liberty  Bonds  and  also  with  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  peculiar  interest  to  investors.  Further  arguments 
for  minor  simplification  of  the  corporate  and  individual  income  tax 
forms  were  proposed,  but  most  of  these  arguments  were  met  with  the 
statement  from  the  Revenue  Bureau  officials  that  the  individual  items 
in  the  schedules  were  inserted  and  arranged  to  conform  with  the  Reve- 
nue Law  and  therefore  could  not  be  changed.  In  reference  to  the 
individual  income  tax  return,  it  was  suggested  that  an  additional  item 
be  inserted  covering  the  8  per  cent  tax  paid  at  the  source  for  the  ac- 
count of  income  of  non-resident  aliens.  The  omission  of  this  item  in 
the  1919  forms  was  an  oversight  and  accordingly  it  would  be  inserted 
in  the  1920  schedules. 

In  the  discussion  regarding  the  general  form  and  make-up  of  the 
schedules,  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the 
taxpayer  to  have  each  schedule  made  up  in  book  form  with  the  in- 
structions facing  the  page  containing  the  sub-accounts  {i.e.,  "blocks"). 
The  tax  officials,  however,  stated  that  the  size,  shape,  and  general 
make-up  of  the  schedules  were  adopted  for  convenience  in  filing  and 
auditing  and  could  not  very  well  be  changed. 

The  conference  adjourned  without  any  definite  plan  for  future  de- 
liberations covering  the  topics  discussed.  And,  although  the  chairman 
stated  that  all  who  were  interested  could  remain  over  and  make  indi- 
vidual suggestions,  most  of  the  representatives  decided  that  this 
would  not  be  necessary,  particularly  as  recommendations  could  be 
made  by  mail  up  to  October  1,  1920.  A.  M.  Sakolski. 

The  following  reports  relating  to  taxation  have  been  received: 

Nineteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commis- 
sioners and  County  Assessors  of  Indiana,  1920  (Indianapolis,  pp. 
165). 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Biennial  Conference  Convention  of  the 
Tax  Commission  and  the  County  Assessors  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
held  at  Topel'a,  February  5-6,  1920  (Topeka,  pp.  52). 

Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for 
1919  (Jackson,  pp.  52). 
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Report  of  the  Special  Joint  Commission  on  2'axation  and  Retrench- 
ment Made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  (Legis.  Doc.  No.  80, 
Albany,  1920,  pp.  155).  This  deals  particularly  with  retrenchment 
of  expenditures  in  cities  and  counties. 

Annual  Report  of  H.  J.  Fullbright,  State  Tax  Commissioner  of 
Georgia  1919   (Atlanta,  pp.  25). 

The  French  Commission  in  the  United  States  {Q5  Broadway,  New 
York),  in  Supplement  Nos.  5  and  6  to  the  Fortnightly  Survey  of 
French  Economic  Conditions,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  new  French 
tax  law. 

Insurance 

Bulletin  No.  275  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  presents  a  Comparison  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  up  to  January 
1,  1920,  prepared  by  Carl  Hookstadt  (Washington,  Sept.,  1920,  pp. 
140). 

In  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Casualty,  Actuarial,  and  Statistical  So- 
ciety of  America  (59  John  St.,  New  York)  for  May  28,  1920,  is  a 
list  of  recent  literature  on  casualty  and  social  insurance  covering 
pages  365-384. 

The  following  reports  relate  to  industrial  insurance: 

Report  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  of  Nova  Scotia 
(Halifax,  pp.  31). 

Rules  of  the  Michigan  Industrial  Accident  Board  (Lansing,  pp.  29). 

Workmen's  Compensation  Law  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pp.  61). 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Insurance  and  Medical  Aid 
Departments  of  Washington  (Olympia,  1920,  pp.  95). 


PERIODICALS 

The  Review  is  indebted  to  Robert  F.  Foerster  for  abstracts  of  articles  in 
Italian  periodicals,  and  to  R.  S.  Saby  for  abstracts  of  articles  in  Danish  and 
Swedish  periodicals. 

Theory 

(Abstracts  by  Walton  H.  Hamilton) 

BoDiN,  C.  Esquisse  d'une  conception  et  d'une  ordonnance  scientifique  de 
Veconomle.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Jan.-Feb.,  Mar.-Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  21,  30.  The 
nature  of  economic  phenomena  make  it  jjossible  to  establish  a  criterion  of 
true  utility  to  the  community  in  terms  of  which  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween "the  true  or  the  good"  and  "the  false  or  the  bad"  economics. 

Carver,  T.  N.  Changing  the  balance  among  economic  factors.  Scientia,  May, 
1920.  Pp.  10.  A  general  program  for  "a  jiroper  occujiational  balance  in 
our  population,  and  a  proper  balance  between  people  and  equipment  of 
various  kinds." 

CocKERELL,  T.  D.  A.  How  to  solve  the  industrial  problem.  Sci.  Mo.,  July, 
1920.  Pp.  6.  The  immediate  problem  is  for  the  state  to  impose  standards 
of  conduct  upon  industry.  Yet  since  human  society  is  dynamic  its  indus- 
trial problem,  unlike  that  of  a  non-human  society  like  the  ants,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  final  terms. 

Davidson,  D.  Valutaproblemets  teoretiska  innebord.  Ek.  Tids.,  Mar.-Apr., 
1920.  Pp.  53.  Some  aspects  of  the  value  theory  in  the  light  of  certain 
recent  Scandinavian  experiences. 

DopscH,  A.  Werner  Sombart,  der  moderne  Kapitalismus.  Archiv  f.  d.  Ges- 
chichte  d.  Sozial.,  Jahrg.  VIII,  1919.  Pp.  53.  A  review  of  the  last  edition 
of  Sombart's  treatise  and  an  attempt  to  determine  its  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  development  of  capitalism. 

Fairchild,  H.  p.  Will  the  wage  system  last?  Unpartizan  Rev.,  July-Sept., 
1920.  Pp.  20.  The  wage  system  will  not  be  abolished,  but  it  will  be 
gradually  modified. 

Fetter,  F.  A.  Price  economics  versus  loelfare  economics.  Am.  Econ.  Rev., 
Sept.,  1920.     Pp.  22. 

Fetter,  F.  A.  Price  economics  versus  welfare  economics :  contemporary  opin- 
ion.    Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Dec,  1920.    Pp.  20. 

Huxley,  J.  S.  Recent  work  on  heredity.  Discovery,  July,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp. 
5,  6.  A  non-technical  account  of  the  current  state  of  knowledge  upon  the 
contribution  of  heredity  to  native  human  equipment. 

Janes,  G.  M.  Scientific  'method  in  economics.  Quart.  Journ.  of  Univ.  of 
N.  Dak.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  "Experience,  history,  and  observation  are  the 
bases  of  social  science.  Economics  may  be  both  descrijitive  and  tlieoretical, 
but  in  either  case  it  must  be  based  upon  fact.  The  procedure  is  from 
facts  to  principles." 
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Kaxtor,  J.  R.  A  functional  interpretation  of  human  instincts.  Psych.  Rev., 
Jan.,  19;20.  Human  action  proceeds  from  reaction  complexes  which  are 
specific  and  which  take  shape  within  an  institutional  situation.  A  thrust  at 
the  argument,  "It's  against  human  nature." 

KiTsox,  H.  D.  Economic  implications  of  the  psychological  doctrine  of  inter- 
est. Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  Apr.,  1920.  To  its  recent  economic  discoverers 
"modern  psychology"  appears  as  "a  mixture  of  MacDougaU's  theories  of 
instincts  and  Freud's  doctrine  of  suppressed  desire."  This  is  "an  attempt 
to  call  attention  to  the  implications  for  economic  theory  and  practice  resi- 
dent within  the  important  psychological  doctrine  of  interest." 

Knoop,  D.  Outstanding  economic  problems.  Discovery,  May,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
The  problem  of  high  prices  is  really  the  problem  of  economic  scarcity. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  war. 

KoTANY,  L.  The  accuracy  of  labor.  Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  12. 
The  effect  of  the  differences  between  individuals  in  "inborn"  accuracy  upon 
industrial  technique  and  its  expression  in  wages. 

DE  Laguxa,  T.  The  sociological  method  of  Durkheim.  Phil.  Rev.,  May, 
1920.  Pp.  13.  It  errs  in  giving  primary  importance  to  the  political  struc- 
ture of  society.  "In  attempting  to  fix  with  precision  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  terms  of  sociological  explanation  it  issues  in  a  dogmatic  formalism 
which  is  wholly  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  contemporary  science." 

Lton,  L.  S.  a  functional  approach  to  social-economic  data.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ., 
July,  1920.  Pp.  36.  A  plan  for  a  study  of  economic  processes  in  terms  of 
their  social  functions. 

MacDougall,  W.  Motives  in  the  light  of  recent  discussion.  Mind,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  26.  A  defense  of  the  thesis  of  his  Social  Psychology  and  a  critical 
survey  of  recent  contributions  by  Woodworth,  WaUas,  and   Hocking. 

MouLTON,  H.  C.  An  appraisal  of  Carver's  economics.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ., 
Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  A  skeptical  review  of  the  evidence  presented  in  his 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  of  Carver's  "conversion"  to  "welfare" 
economics. 

Ogbcrx,  W.  F.  Psychological  basis  for  increasing  production.  Ann.  Am. 
Acad.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  5.  A  discussion  of  "control  in  industry"  as  affect- 
ing "labor's  contribution  to  the  variability  in  the  volume  of  production." 

Parker,  C.  S.  The  human  element  in  the  machine  process.  Ann.  Am.  Acad., 
July,  1920.  Pp.  6.  The  unrest  of  today  "is  merely  the  accumulation  of  150 
years  of  domination"  "by  the  machine"  over  human  nature  slowly  moulded 
through  countless  ages. 

Patten,  S.  N.     Cosmic  processes.    Monist,  July,  1920.     Pp.  37. 

Perkins,  J.  F.  Economic  fallacies  and  industrial  progress.  Harvard  Grad. 
Mag.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  16.  A  typical  layman's  "refutation"  of  the  "falla- 
cies" underlying  the  argument  for  a  greater  control  over  business. 

Persons,  C.  E.    Recent  textbooks.     Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  19. 
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A  review  of  recent  elementary  texts  in  economics,  among  otliers  those  by 
Turner  and  Clay. 

Sabkeh,  B.  K.  The  theory  of  properti/,  law  and  social  order  in  Hindu  politi- 
cal philosophy.    Intern.  Journ.  Ethics,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  20. 

ScHAUB,  E.  L.  A  sociological  theory  of  knowledge.  Phil.  Rev.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  21.  A  review  of  Durkheim's  interpretation  of  human  experience.  The 
natural  endowments  of  individuals  are  much  greater  than  he  estimated. 

Sensixi,  G.  La  teoria  di  Ricardo  sui  diversi  effeti  del  prestito  e  dell'imposta. 
Giorn.  d.  Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.     Pp.   19. 

Shadwell,  a.  Capitalism.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  15.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  provoked  by  Tawney's  Acquisitive  Society.  "The 
economic  difference  between  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  society  is  in 
scale,  complexity,  and  form,  not  in  the  plutological  principle." 

Sharp,  F.  C.  The  problem  of  a  fair  wage.  Intern.  Journ.  Ethics,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  22.  An  attempt  to  find  in  Imman  needs  principles  for  standards  that 
can  be  used  in  arbitral  wage  determination,  with  an  incidental  discussion 
of  women's  wages. 

Sheldox,  \V.  H.  Social  tyranny.  Phil.  Rev.,  March,  1920.  Pp.  10.  "The 
deepest  need  of  our  time  is  that  principle  of  duality  which  corrects  ex- 
clusive individualism  and  exclusive  sociality  alike." 

SiLvEESTOLPE,  G.  Jevou's  Kapitalbegrepp.  Ek.  Tids.,  Dec.  Supp.,  1919.  Pp.  8. 
A  study  of  Jevon's  concept  of  capital. 

Somjiarik,  E.  Kapital.  Ek.  Tids.,  Dec.  Supp.,  1919.  Pp.  8.  A  discussion 
of  the  term  capital  as  popularly  used  and  as  used  in  economic  literature. 

Ssiall,  a.  W.  a  prospectus  of  sociological  theory.  Am.  Journ.  Soc,  July, 
1920.  Pp.  38.  Three  separate  introductions  to  a  course  dealing  with  "the 
nineteenth  century  drive  towards  objectivity  in  social  sciences."  Social 
science  should  behave  itself  and  be  objective. 

Warrex,  E.  H.  Taxation  of  stock  dividends  as  income.  Harvard  Law  Rev., 
IMay,  1920.  Pp.  17.  An  incidental  contribution  towards  a  clarification  of 
the  economic  concept  of  income. 

Wolfe,  A.  B.  Some  psychological  aspects  of  industrial  reconstruction.  Pubs. 
Am.  Sociol.  Soc,  XIV,  1919.  Pp.  15.  "The  way  out  of  the  present  chaos 
of  conflict  can  be  only  in  democracy — in  substitution  in  our  national  psy- 
chology of  the  democratic  ethics  for  the  master-and-servant  ethics"  and 
in  "knowledge  of  actual  industrial  conditions." 

Wright,  H.  W.  The  basis  of  human  association.  Journ.  Phil.  Psych.  &  Scl. 
Method,  July  20,  1920.  Pp.  10.  A  discussion  of  the  contribution  of  "the 
group  of  instincts"  at  the  root  of  our  industrial  activities  "to  cooperation 
and  association." 

Wright,  H.  W.  Rational  self-interest  and  the  social  adjustment.  Intern. 
Journ.  Ethics,  July,  1920.  Pp.  10.  An  argument  against  the  theory  of 
classical   economics   that   "true   knowledge   of  the   essential  identity  of  aU 
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human  interests  is  all  that  is  needed  to  eliminate  from  social  duty  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  self-sacrifice."  "It  is  the  exclusiveness  of  individuality 
which  must  be  destroyed." 

The  basis  of  loages.  New  Statesman,  Apr.  17,  1930,  Pp.  2.  "The  general 
principle  of  justice  is  that  the  whole  available  income  of  the  community 
shall  be  so  distributed  among  the  whole  people  that  no  inequality  causes 
hardship,  that  all  inequality  that  exists  bears  some  definite  relation  to  ser- 
vice rendered,  to  special  needs,  or  to  special  hardship  or  dullness  of  oc- 
cupation, and  that  aU  inequality  is  based  upon  a  high  minimum  standard 
of  universal  equality." 

Economic  History  (United  States) 
(Abstracts  by  Amelia  C.   Ford) 

BoGcs,  M.  Americanism  one  hundred  years  ago.  (Editor's  title.)  Indiana 
Mag.  Hist.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  A  private  letter,  written  October  30,  1816, 
which  refers  to  prices  of  land  and  farm  products,  to  wages  and  taxes,  at 
that  time  in  Allegheny  county,  near  Pittsburgh. 

BuBA,  G.  L.  Public  utility  credit  and  the  development  of  the  Southwest. 
Stone  &  Webster  Journ.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  H.  Discusses  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  popularity  of  public  utility  issues,  measures  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  situation,  and  the  unlimited  field  offered  to  public  service  corpo- 
rations in  the  Southwest. 

Campbell,  E.  F.  New  Orleans  in  early  days.  Geog.  Rev.,  July,  1930.  Pp.  6. 
Summarizes  the  staple  jiroducts  of  Louisiana  during  the  colonial  period, 
and  refers  briefly  to  the  river  trade. 

Carson,  W.  W.  Transportation  and  traffic  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  be- 
fore the  steamboat.  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  13.  De- 
scribes the  unique  types  of  river  craft  evolved  in  the  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution, with  some  statistics  as  to  the  volume  of  river  trade. 

Cunningham,  C.  H.,  ed.  A  group  of  four  financial  reports  relating  to 
Louisiana,  1766-1788.    Miss.  Hist.  Rev.,  Dec,  1919. 

Goodwin,  C.  L.  Early  explorations  and  settlements  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
1803-1822.  Mo.  Hist.  Rev.,  Apr.-July,  1920.  Pp.  '40.  Contains  facts  about 
trade,  land  prices,  land  speculation,  surveys,  farming,  and  mail  service. 

Harper,  R.  M.  Some  relations  between  soil,  climate  and  civilization  in  the 
southern  red  hills  of  Alabama.  S.  Atlantic  Quart.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  15. 
A  statistical  analysis  of  two  neigliboring  regions  differing  in  fertility,  which 
brings  out  four  general  principles  as  to  density  of  population,  percentage 
of  negroes,  contrasts  between  the  races,  and  price  of  land. 

Henderson,  G.  A  country  boy  begins  life  in  Pittsburgh.  Western  Pa.  Hist. 
Mag.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  12.  Includes  some  facts  as  to  the  river  traffic  at 
Pittsburgh  in  1857,  and  the  work  and  wages  of  an  office  boy  in  a  drygoods 
store  at  that  time. 

Monsen,  I.     Interesting  recollections  of  a  pioneer  woman.     Lindbergh's  Nat. 
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Farmer,  Oct.,  1919.     A  homesteader's  wife  here  relates  some  deeds  of  loan 

sharks  and  cornijit  officials  in  Grant  countj',  Minnesota,  in  the  nineties. 

RoDGERS,  T.  L.  Recollections  of  early  times  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Western  Pa.  Hist.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Contains  a  brief 
account  of  railroad  travel  in  the  fifties,  the  connections  with  western  cities, 
and  various  officials  of  the  road. 

Sauer,  C.  O.  The  economic  problem  of  the  Ozark  Highland.  Sci.  Mo.,  Sept., 
1920.  Pp.  13.  Shows  that  the  stagnation  of  Ozark  life  is  due  to  topo- 
graphic isolation  which  has  maintained  the  social  anarchy  of  the  frontier; 
that  the  correctives   are  roads,  livestock,  and  a   forest  policy. 

Schmidt,  L.  B.  Some  significant  aspects  of  the  agrarian  revolution  in  the 
United  States.  Iowa  Journ.  Hist.  &  Pol.,  Jul}',  1920.  Pp.  25.  Discusses 
the  six  chief  factors  which  transformed  agriculture,  between  1860  and  1890, 
from  a  primitive,  pioneer  type  of  industry  into  a  modern  business  organized 
on  a  scientific,  capitalistic,  commercial  basis. 

Schmidt,  L.  B.  The  westward  movement  of  the  wheat-growing  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Iowa  Journ.  Hist.  &  Pol.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  17.  Sets  forth 
the  westward  march  of  wheat  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  great  North- 
west, and  the  forces  causing  the  movement. 

Shafer,  J.  The  Wisconsin  domesday  hook.  Wis.  Mag.  Hist.,  Sept.,  1920. 
Pp.  14.  Sets  forth  a  plan  for  a  platbook  or  atlas  which  will  give  names 
of  first  settlers  in  each  county,  together  with  an  account  of  the  lands  they 
occupied.  This  will  form  a  working  basis  for  special  studies  interpretative 
of  Wisconsin  and  American  history,  such  as  the  correlations  between  party 
votes  and  soils,  state-origins  of  the  voter,  assessment  rolls,  religious  groups, 
etc. 

Statistical  Department  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
Water  power  resources  and  development  in  the  United  States.  Econ.  Wld., 
Sept.  18,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Explains  the  jjlan  to  supplement  the  use  of  coal 
and  petroleum  as  energy  sources  by  a  fuller  utilization  of  water  power, 
under  the  terms  of  the  new,  liberalized  water-power  law. 

Weseen,  M.  H.  The  cooperative  movement  in  Nebraska.  Journ.  Pol.  Econ., 
June,  1920.  Pp.  22.  A  survey  of  the  early  history  of  the  movement,  of  its 
present  secure,  favorable  status,  and  its  future  possibilities. 

Wood,  F.  J.  Paper  money  and  Shay's  rebellion,  part  II.  Stone  &  Webster 
Journ.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  13.  A  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  rebellion  and 
its  suppression;  contains  nothing  about  paper  money. 

Economic  History  (Foreign) 

Andre,  E.  L.  El  problema  de  Tanger  y  los  intereses  economicos  de  Espana 
en  Marruecos.    Rev.  Nac.  de  Econ.,  VIII,  24,  1920. 

Baasch,  E.  Der  Interessengegensatz  zicischen  Kaufmann  und  Reeder  in 
dlterer  Zeit,  namentlich  in  Hamburg.  Schmollers  Jahrb.,  Jahrg.  44,  Heft 
2,  1920. 
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Bliven,  B.     America  and  the  Soviets.     New  Repub.,  June  16,  1920. 

Castre,  C.     The  social  and  industrial  situation  in  France.     Am.   Rev.  Rev., 
June,  1920. 

Clapham,  J.  H.     The  economic  condition  of  Europe  after  the  Napoleonic  war. 
Sci.  Mo.,  Oct.,  1920. 

CoEYNDOK,  R.     Uganda.     United  Empire,  June,  1920. 

De  Viae,  J.  A.     Asturias.     Rev.  Nac.  de  Econ.,  VIII,  23,  1920. 

Godfrey,  E.  H.     Fifty  years  of  Canadian  progress,  1867-1917.    Journ.  Royal 
Stat.  Soc,  Jan.,  1920. 

Gruexberg,  C.    Das  Grundgesetz  der  russischen  Sovjetrepublik,     Archiv  f.  d. 
Geschichte  d.  Sozial.,  VIII,  2-3,  1920. 

DE   GuETARY,  J.     Cronica   economica  y  financiera  de  Bilbao.     Rev.   Nac.   de 
Econ.,  VIII,  23,  1920. 

Herrfahrdt,  H.     Das  Problem  des  bertifstandischen  Vertretung  im  Zeitalter 
Bismarcks.    SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  Jahrg.  44,  Heft  2,  1920. 

Kahn,  O.  H.     The  progress  made  by  Europe  in  financial  and  economic -.recon- 
struction.    Econ.  Wld.,  June   19,   1920. 

vox    Kaufmaxn,    G.      Ddnemarks    wirtschaftliche    Lage.      Blatter    Vergleich. 
Rechtswis.,  Feb.-June,  1920. 

Klopstock,  p.  Poland  today:  its  problems,  opportunities  and  progress. 
Econ.  Wld.,  July  31,  1920. 

Martin,  P.  F.  Economic  conditions  in  the  Central  Americas.  Finan.  Rev. 
Rev.,  June,  1920. 

Martin,  P.  F.    Finance  and  economics  in  Italy.    Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920. 

Neville,  A.  O.  Through  the  Northwest  of  Australia.  United  Empire,  July, 
1920. 

Shah,  D.  A.  Economic  thought  in  India.  Journ.  Indian  Econ.  Soc.,  Dec, 
1919. 

SzABO,  E.  Aus  den  Parteien  un  Klassenkampfen  in  der  ungarischen  Revolu- 
tion von  1848.     Archiv  f.  d.  Geschichte  d.  Sozial.,  VIII,  2-3,  1920. 

RoHTLiEB,  C.  Ndringlifvets  rationaliserung.  Ed.  Tids.,  Dec.  Supp.,  1919. 
Pp.  14.  Rationalizing  the  economic  life  of  the  individual  especially  through 
state  interference  with  supply  and  demand  in  the  light  of  Swedish  history 
and  of  the  experiences  during  the  World  War. 

Argentine  conditions  indicate  another  year  of  high  productivity.  Americas, 
June,  1920. 

Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  China  in  1919.  Econ.  Wld.,  Aug.  28, 
1920. 

Deux  enquHes  sur  la  situation  de  la  Russie  au  point  de  vue  4conomique, 
L'Europe  Nouvelle,  July  18,  1920. 
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Informacion  economico-financiera  nacional  y  extranjera.  Rev.  Nac.  de  Econ., 
VIII,  23,  1920. 

Nationalekonomiska  studies  tillagnade  Professor  Davidson.  Ek.  Tids.,  Dec. 
Supp.,  1919.  Pp.  188.  A  group  of  nine  economic  studies  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Swedish  Economic  Club,  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Ekonomiat  Tidskrift  and  dedicated  to  Professor 
Davidson  in  appreciation  of  forty  years  of  faithful  and  fruitful  academic 
service  in  the  field  of  economics  and  finance. 

Preliminary  thoughts  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Bombay  textile  labour.  Journ, 
Indian  Econ.  Soc,  Dec,  1919. 

La  politique  4conomique  depuis  I'armistice  e  les  Elections.  L'Econ.  Moderne, 
Apr.,  1920. 

Agricultural  Economics 

(Abstracts  by  A.  J.  Dadisman) 

Coxi,  E.  A.  La  maquinaria  agricola  en  el  tercer  censo  national.  Rev.  de 
Econ.  Argentina,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  statement  of  errors  in  the  third 
national  census  in  Argentina. 

Doix,  P.  La  vie  chire  et  ses  repercussions  dans  I'ordre  agraire.  Ref.  Soc, 
July-Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  30.  A  discussion  of  recent  economic  changes  in 
France  in  relation  to  the  well-being  of  rural  people. 

DuBEY,  D.  S.  The  Indian  food  problem.  Indian  Journ.  Econ.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  27.  A  statistical  study  of  the  requirements  of  food  grains  and  the 
supply  in  British  India. 

Fisher,  F.  D.  Agricultural  conditions  in  South  Africa.  U.  S.  Bur.  For. 
&  Dom.  Com.,  Rept.  No.  63,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  3.  A  statement  of  the  natural 
agricultural  conditions   and  possibilities   in   South   Africa. 

JoHxsox,  O.  R.  and  Gheex,  R.  M.  Cost  of  producing  some  Missouri  farm 
crops.  Mo.  Sta.  Bull.  165  (1919),  Aug.,  1919.  Pp.  26.  Cost  of  producing 
nine  of  the  principal  cereal  and  forage  crops.  Costs  are  based  on  farm 
diary  accounts;  eighteen  tables. 

JoHNSOx,  O.  R.  and  Greex,  R.  M.  Renting  land  in  Missouri.  Mo.  Sta.  Bull. 
167  (1920).  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  52.  A  comparison  of  the  farm  business  under 
different  types  of  tenure,  with  lease  forms.    Data  from  484  farms. 

Mackaye,  B.  a  plan  for  cooperation  between  farmer  and  consumer.  Mo. 
Labor  Rev.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  21.  Outline  of  a  plan  showing  possibilities 
of  using  postal  motor  transport  service  in  the  distribution  of  farm  products. 
Six  tables,  5  figures,  5  maps. 

Michel,  M.  B.  La  question  agraire  en  Roumanie.  Ref.  Soc,  May,  1919.  Pp. 
22.     An  analysis  of  Rumanian  laws  relating  to  land  problems. 

Rambaud,  B.  Les  progres  de  V agriculture  en  France  et  en  Allemagne.  Rev. 
d'Econ.  Pol.,  May-June,  1920.  Pp.  3.  A  statistical  comparison  of  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  and  livestock  in  the  two  countries. 
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The  cooperative  marketing  of  livestock.  Int.  Rev.  of  Agri.  Econ.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  6.  A  brief  description  of  systems  of  cooperative  marketing  of  livestock 
in  three  Canadian  provinces. 

The  production  of  flax.  Com.  Mo.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  discussion  of  the 
present  status  of  the  flax  industry. 

Railways  and  Transportation 

(Abstracts  by  Julius  H.  Parmelee) 

Allix,  G.  Les  resultats  de  1919.  Journ.  des  Trans.,  June  26,  July  24,  Aug. 
7,  1920.  Pp.  2,  3,  4.  North-South  of  Paris  Railway;  Northern  Railway; 
Eastern  Railway. 

Atterbury,  W.  W.  Two  great  problems  before  American  railroads.  Ry.  Age, 
Oct.  1,  1920.     Pp.  3.     Adequate  revenues  and  efficiency. 

Baldwin,  W.  W.  The  making  of  the  Burlington.  Ry.  Rev.,  Oct.  9,  1920. 
Pp.  6.     Brief  history  of  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  system. 

Bradford,  E.  A.  State  and  federal  rights  in  railroad  rates  dispute.  Annal- 
ist, Aug.  30,  1920.     Pp.  2. 

Cadoux,  G.  Quelle  est  la  situation  des  chemins  de  fer  de  la  Russie?  L'Econ. 
Fran?.,  Sept.  25,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

CuRHiE,  C.  W.  Y.  What  the  railroad  man  in  other  countries  gets  for  his  daily 
work.     N.  Y.  Central  Lines  Mag.,  May,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

Day,  E.  E.  The  merchant  marine  fleet:  a  war  achievement,  a  peace  problem. 
Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  40. 

Drew,  W.  Future  control  of  railway  labor.   Am.  Industries,  Oct.,  1920.    Pp.  2. 

DiTNN,  S.  O.  The  economic  value  of  railway  safety  work.  Ry.  Age,  Oct.  8, 
1920.     Pp.  3. 

Emery,  J.  A.  The  railroad  labor  crisis  today.  Am.  Industries,  Oct.,  1920. 
Pp.  2.    Menace  of  combination  of  railway  unions  to  unorganized  employees. 

Fayant,  F.  H.  To  increase  railroad  efficiency.  Unpartizan  Rev.,  Oct.-Dec , 
1920.  Pp.  12.  Analyzes  results  of  government  operation  of  the  railways, 
and  situation  imder  renewal  of  private  operation  under  Transportation  act. 

Guyot,  Y.  La  riforme  des  chemins  de  fer.  Journ.  des  Econ.,  July  15,  1920. 
Pp.  14. 

Harris,  J.  A.  Essential  services  in  railway  operations  and  control.  Ry.  Gaz. 
(London),  July  23,  Sept.  17,  24,  1920.  Pp.  2,  2,  2.  Third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
articles  in  an  unfinished  series.  First  two  abstracted  in  September  issue 
of  this  Review. 

Henry,  T.  W.  A  new  trans-Australian  railway  project.  Trans-Pacific,  Aug., 
1920.     Pp.  4.     With  maps   and   illustrations. 

JoHNSTOx,  F.  The  Transportation  act,  1920.  Virginia  Law  Rev.,  Apr.,  1920. 
Pp.  33. 
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LiEssE,  A.  Le  regime  fiitur  des  chemins  de  fer  franqais.  Rev.  Pol.  et  Pari., 
July  10,  1920.     Pp.  13. 

LiESSE,  A.  Le  riglme  nouveau  c\  appUquer  aux  chemins  de  fer  d'intirH 
giniral.     L'Econ.  Fran?.,  June  19,  1920.     Pj).  3. 

LisMAK,  F.  J.  The  sad  romance  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo,  and  Ironton.  Ry. 
Age,  July  23,  1920.     Pp.  3.     Road  purchased  by  Henry  Ford. 

MacLean,  H.  C.  Railway  situation  in  Italy.  Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  21,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Report  made  by  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rome,  reprinted  from  Com- 
merce Reports  for  August. 

Parmelee,  J.  H.  7s  railway  efficiency  increasing?  Coal  Rev.,  Oct.  6,  1920. 
Pp.  4.     Gradual  improvement  since  March  1. 

Paszkowski,  F.  EisenbahnpoUtik  Norwegens.  Archiv  f.  Eisenbahnw.,  May- 
June,  July-Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  31,  41.     Series  to  be  continued. 

Peirce,  E.  C.  Development  of  the  steam  locomotive.  Proc.  Ry.  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  Mar.  26,   1920.     Pp.   12. 

Price,  T.  H.  The  advance  in  railroad  rates.  World's  Work,  Oct.,  1920.  Pp. 
3.     Effect  on  cost  of  living. 

Rhea,  F.  Railway  valuation.  Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  14,  21,  Sept.  4,  11,  18,  Oct.  9,  30, 
1920.  Seventh  through  eleventh  articles  in  a  series  abstracted  in  Septem- 
ber issue  of  this  Review.    Cost  of  reproduction  new  and  less  depreciation. 

Stiles,  O.  W.     Municipal  freight  terminals.     Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  14,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Thomas,  F.  W.  The  Santa  Fe  apprentice  system.  Journ.  Western  Soc.  of 
Engrs.,  July  20,  1920.     Pp.  7. 

Wright,  P.  The  work  of  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps.  Ry.  Age,  July 
23,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

The  assessment  of  raihvays.  Ry.  Gaz.  (London),  Sept.  17,  1920.  P.  1. 
Revaluation   of   British   railway  properties    for   taxation. 

Car  building  in  first  seven  months  of  1920.     Ry.  Age,  Sept.  24,  1920.    Pp.  2. 

Increased  rates  authorized  by  I.  C.  C.  Ry.  Age,  Aug.  6,  1920.  Pp.  12.  Di- 
gest of  commission's  rate  decision  of  July  29. 

Mail  subsidies  and  steamship  subventions  as  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  Report  of  Dominion  of  Canada,  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1919,  with  traffic  returns,  etc.,  to  December  31,  1919.  Pp.  91. 
An  interesting  compilation  of  useful  data  relating  to  these  important  topics. 

Railway  electrification  in  Italy.  Mod.  Trans.  (London),  Oct.  2,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Proposed  program  for  electrifying  Italian  state  railway  system. 

Railway  statistics  for  1919  compared  with  1913.  Aug.  20,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Sum- 
marized comparison   for   eleven  principal  British  railways. 

The  raise  in  railroad  rates.     Nation's  Business,  Sept.,  1920.     Pp.  2. 
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La  reorganisation  des  chemins  de  fer.  Journ.  des  Trans.,  June  26,  1920. 
Pp.  3. 

Les  resultats  de  1019.  Journ.  des  Trans.,  Aug.  21,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Analysis 
of  ]\Ietropolitan  system  of  Paris. 

Die  sachsischen  Staatseisenbahnen  in  den  Jahren  1917  und  1018.  Archiv  f. 
Eisenbahnw.,  July-Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  11. 

Die    schweizerischen   Bundesbahnen   im   Jahr   1918.     Archiv    f.    Eisenbahnw.,* 
May-June,  1920.    Pp.  8. 

Commerce 

(Abstracts  by  Harry  R.  Tosdal) 

Bernhardt,  J.  The  transition  from  government  control  of  sugar  to  com- 
petitive conditions.  Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  17,  Traces  sugar 
situation  from  beginning  of  1919  to  present.  Government  control  no  longer 
desirable. 

Chelmsford,  Lord.  Indian  trade  and  industry.  Wealth  of  India,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  5.  India  wiU  continue  former  liberal  trade  policy  and  not  strangle 
competition  by  means  of  government  action.  Urges  trademark  act,  im- 
perial preference  in  tariffs,  and  other  measures. 

Clynes,  J.  R.  Food  control  in  tear  and  peace.  Econ.  Journ.,  June,  1920. 
Concludes  that  government  intervention  in  distribution  of  food  should  con- 
tinue in  England  until  trade  and  commerce  are  restored  to  a  pre-war  level. 
Prevention,  rather   than  prosecution   of  abuses,  is   to  be   desired. 

Copeland,  M.  T.  Scope  and  content  of  a  course  in  'marketing.  Journ.  Ap- 
plied Econ.,  May,  1920.  Pji.  23.  Outlines  the  course  in  marketing  in  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  of  which  the  two 
major  divisions  are  marketing  methods,  including  both  retail  and  whole- 
sale distribution  and  sales  policies  of  manufacturers. 

Day,  C.  The  pre-war  commerce  and  the  commercial  approaches  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Geog.  Rev.,  Apr.-June,  1920.  Statistical  analysis  of  commerce 
of  Balkan  countries  with  reference  to  the  years   1910   and   1911. 

Duncan,  C.  S.  Potent  forces  seen  shaping  the  new  era  of  business.  Annal- 
ist, June  21,  1920.  P.  1.  "Interdependence  of  industries  makes  the  con- 
trol of  raw  materials  a  tremendous  coercive  power,  while  the  movement  to- 
wards nationalization  and  the  world-wide  organization  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed are  noted  as  important   factors." 

Eldred,  W.  The  grain  corporation  and  the  guaranteed  wheat  price.  Quart. 
Journ.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  21.  Operation  of  wheat  price  guarantee 
acts  of  1917  and  1919  successful  in  stimulating  production  of  wheat  and 
reducing  fluctuation  in  price  without  cost  to  government. 

Heckscher,  E.  F.  Utrikeshandelns  verkan  paa  inkotnsfordelingen.  Ek. 
Tids.,  Dec.  Suppl.,  1919.  Pp.  32.  A  theoretical  study  of  foreign  trade  in 
its  relation  to  the  distribution  of  national  income. 
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Howell,  H.  P.  2'he  intenuUianal  market  for  irun  and  steel.  Comm,  Mo., 
July,  1920.  Pp.  9.  Statistical  study  of  international  market  for  iron  and 
steel,  in  which  the  writer  urges  larger  exportation  by  United  States  pro- 
ducers. 

Lee,  G.  S.  Abaco  (Manila  hemp):  the  fiber  monopoly  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Sci.  Mo.,  Aug.,  192U.  Description  of  cultivation,  uses  and  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  Abaco,  with  brief  statement  concerning  minor  fiber 
plants. 

Lewis,  R.  A.  Government  marine  proving  to  be  a  costly  venture.  Annalist, 
May  31,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Earnings  on  the  $1,500,000,000  investment  less  than 
214  per  cent  without  allowance  for  normal  depreciation.  Declining  freight 
rates  make  problem  more  difficult. 

McFadden  &  Buo.  Statistical  Bureau.  The  present  situation  of  the  cotton 
industry  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Econ.  World,  July  10,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Extract  from  extended  study  of  "The  World's  Cotton  Industry:  Present 
Conditions  Compared  with  Normal  Times  (1920-1913)." 

Mills,  J.  K.  International  trade  figures  show  Europe  convalescing.  Anna- 
list, June  7,  1920.  Pp.  2.  America's  trade  balance  with  Europe  has  been 
declining,  due  to  increase  in  Europe's  exports. 

Welch,  R.  L.  The  price  of  petroleum  products  in  the  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  supply  versus  demand.  Econ.  World,  July  3,  1920.  Pp.  2. 
Summary  of  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Excess  of  consumption  over 
production  justifies  recent  changes  in  jirices  of  petroleum  products. 

Vandeelip,  F.  a.  and  Williams,  J.  H.  Consequences  of  the  changed  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  international  trade.  Econ.  World,  May  29, 
1920.  Pp.  2.  Brief  resume  of  article  from  Review  of  Economic  Statistics, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  huge  excess  of  exports  is  disappear- 
ing, while  imports  are  increasing,  and  suggesting  that  overturn  of  trade 
balance  may  be  jjostponed  for  several  years  by  moderate  annual  foreign  in- 
vestment or  by  wiping  ofif  part  of  government  credits. 

The  American  lumber  industry.  Comra.  Mo.,  Aug.,  1920,  Pp.  8.  Statistical 
review  of  the  domestic  lumber  industry,  dealing  with  production,  consump- 
tion, imports  and  exports  of  lumber  In  United  States. 

7s  Germany  going  the  financial  way  of  Soviet  Russia?  Annalist,  June  21, 
1920.  P.  1.  German  government  issued  in  Maj^,  1920,  over  four  billion 
marks  of  uncovered  paper  currency. 

Japanese-American  trade.  Comm.  Mo.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Statistical  re- 
port of  rapid  development  of  trade  between  United  States  and  Japan  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  showing  that  the  Japanese  are  becoming  important  fac- 
tors in  international  market. 

Jute:  its  production,  supply  and  distribution.  Econ.  World,  June  19,  1920. 
Pp.  4.     Statistical  review  of  jute  production  and  distribution. 

Mexico  offers  a  fertile  field  for  American  trade  extension.  Americas,  July, 
1920.     Pp.  5.    Mexico  offers  large  and  receptive  market  for  United  States. 
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Seventh  national  foreign  trade  convention.  Bankers  Mag.  (Am.),  June,  1920. 
Pp.  21.  Resum6  of  papers  read  at  seventh  national  foreign  trade  convention 
held  at  San  Francisco,  May  12-15,  1920. 

Trade  relations  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Comm.  Mo.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  10,  Gives  figures  showing  great  extent  to  which  construction  of 
Panama  Canal  has  increased  trade  between  United  States  (particularly 
eastern  and  west  coast  of  South  America). 

United  States  losing  trade  opportunities  in  South  America.  Annalist,  June 
28,  1920.  Pp.  2.  From  July,  1919,  to  March,  1920,  our  exports  to  six 
principal  South  American  countries  increased  only  13  per  cent,  while  our 
imports  from  these  countries,  compared  with  same  period  in  1919,  jumped 
48  per  cent,  giving  United  States  adverse  trade  balance  of  more  than 
$291,000,000. 

West  coast  ports  brought  to  our  door  by  the  Panama  Canal.  Americas,  July, 
1920.  Pp.  6.  Illustrated  account  of  part  played  by  Panama  Canal  in 
bringing  about  improved  trade  conditions  between  United  States  and 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  also  between  east  and  west  coasts  of 
South  America. 

Public  Utilities 

(Abstracts  by  Charles  S.  Morgan) 
Akdebson,  H.  C.     The  construction  period.     Mech.  Engg.,  Oct.,  1920.     Pp.  2, 
A  description  of  the  various  methods  used  in  computing  the  allowances  for 
interest  and  taxes  during  construction. 

AsHFiELD,  Lord.  London's  traffic  problem.  Nineteenth  Cent.,  May,  1920. 
Pp.  16.  A  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  well-planned  development  of  Lon- 
don's transportation  facilities  and  of  the  relative  merits  of  various  types 
of  transportation  agency,  with  suggestion  that  all  transportation  agencies 
be  transferred  to  private  enterprise  under  a  pooling  arrangement  to  allay 
conflict  of  interest  and  under  unified  public  control. 

BiBBiNs,  J.  R.  City  building  and  transportation.  Journ.  West.  Soc.  Engrs., 
Aug.  20,  1920,  Pp.  59.  Comprehensive  discussion  of  need  for  city  planning 
and  of  relation  of  means  of  transit  thereto. 

BiBBiNS,  J.  R.  Rational  valuation — a  comparative  study.  Mech.  Engg.,  Oct., 
1920.  Pp.  4.  A  valuable  discussion  of  need  for  studying  the  fundamental 
economic  principles  which  underly  the  valuation  of  utility  property,  with  a 
useful  illustrative  example  taken  from  the  life  history  of  a  typical  utility 
undertaking. 

Brinckehiioff,  H.  M.  Functions  of  rapid  transit  lines  in  cities.  Elec.  Ry. 
Journ.,  Oct.  2,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  statistical  analysis  shows  greater  depen- 
dence on  surface  lines  than  is  commonly  supposed;  rapid  transit  and  sur- 
face lines  should  therefore  be  supplementary  so  far  as  possible. 

Capes,  W.  P.  Uow  cities  of  Neio  York  state  defeated  efforts  of  street  rail- 
way companies  to  escape  cost  of  car  track  paving.    Munic.  &  County  Engg., 
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Aug.,   1920.      Pp.   3.      A    summary   of   arguments,   technical    and    economic, 
against  exemption  of  street  railwaj's  from  this  particular  duty. 

Catlett,  F.  W.  The  fate  of  the  five-cent  fare.  XII.  Municipal  ownership  in 
Seattle.  Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  8,  Statement  of  reasons  for 
diflSculties  being  encountered  by  Seattle  in  its  experiment  with  municipal 
ownership,  with  brief  sketch  of  history  of  the  undertaking. 

Clark,  H.  C.  Politics  and  politicians.  Aera,  July,  1920.  Pp.  36.  Discussion 
of  Detroit's  transportation  problem,  its  historical  background  and  the  pro- 
posed municipal  lines. 

Draper,  W.  A.  Incentive  in  service-at-cost.  Aera,  Oct.,  1920.  Pp.  3,  Ser- 
vice-at-cost  franchises  are  defective  unless  they  furnish  incentive  for  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  private  management. 

Edgertox,  E.  O.  The  reward  for  efficiencif.  Gen.  Elec.  Rev.,  Aug.,  1920. 
Pp.  4.  Argument  for  granting  a  reward  for  efficiency  in  public  utility 
management,  such  reward  to  be  a  part  of  a  general  system  which  would 
appeal  to  all  ranks  of  utility  employees. 

Elmes,  C.  F.  Price  levels  in  relation  to  value.  Mech.  Engg.,  Oct.,  1920.  Pp. 
4.  Paj'm.ents  for  public  utility  service  should  be  adjusted  to  the  variations 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

Gephaet,  W.  F.  Financing  electric  public  utilities.  Elec.  World,  Sept.  4, 
11,  1920.  Pp.  2,  2.  Difficulties  encountered  in  securing  necessary  capital 
and  statistical  analysis  showing  high  return  required  to  be  paid  on  utility 
securities. 

GwiNN,  D.  R.  The  high  cost  of  money  to  public  utilities.  Journ.  Am.  Water 
Works  Assoc,  July,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  plea  for  liberality  in  treatment  of 
public  utilities  based  on  urgent  necessities  of  the  situation. 

Hagenah,  W.  J.  State  versus  local  regulation  of  public  utilities.  Elec.  Rev., 
Aug.  18,  1920.  Pp.  8.  A  rather  comprehensive  statement  of  the  case  for 
the  status  quo  in  state  regulation. 

HuNGERFORD,  E.  Series  of  articles  on  salient  phases  of  the  electric  railway 
situation,  continued.  V.  Detroit.  VI.  California  and  her  tractions — parts 
1,  2.    Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  July  24,  Aug.  14,  Sept.  11,  1920.     Pp.  6,  5,  4. 

Jackson,  W.  The  place  of  the  bus.  VI.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  July  31,  1920. 
Pp.  10.  Last  of  series.  Bus  transportation  considered  a  supplementary 
form  of  transportation  if  proper  accounting  with  costs  and  responsibilities 
is  had. 

KiRKPATRicK,  J.  J.  Genuine  savings  through  municipal  ownership.  The  story 
of  the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  municipal  plants.     Am.  City,  Sept.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Ledoux,  J.  W.  Some  observations  covering  the  public  service  commission. 
Journ.  Am.  Water  Works  Assoc,  July,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Discussion  of  practice 
of  Pennsylvania  commission  as  to  valuation  and  rate  of  return  and  effect 
thereof. 

LiTTi-E,  A.  S.  B.    Chicago  rate  case  valuation.    Gas  Age,  Sept.  10,  1920.     Pp. 
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7.     Explanation  of  how  a  conference  committee  representing  all  parties  in 
interest  expedited  the  reaching  of  an  acceptable  valuation. 

Metcalf,  L.  The  war  burdens  of  water  works  in  the  United  States  continue. 
Journ.  Am.  Water  AVorks  Assoc,  July,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Extensive  statistical 
analysis  of  trend  of  costs  and  effect  on  net  revenue. 

Myers,  G.  L.  Competition  in  the  public  utility  industry.  Journ.  of  Elec, 
Oct.  1,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Argument  that  competition  in  utility  field  is  un- 
desirable and  that  proper  regulation  renders  it  unnecessary. 

Patxe,  F.  B.  H.  The  cost  of  organizing  and  financing  a  public  utility  project. 
Mech.  Engg.,  Oct.,  1920,  Engg.  &  Contracting,  July  16,  1920.  Pp.  3,  3. 
Additions  to  the  total  direct  and  indirect  construction  cost  should  be  made 
for  the  outlays  incurred  in  developing  the  project,  in  procuring  funds  and 
in  remunerating  the  promoter,  in  the  amount  of  differing  percentages. 
Explanation  of  manner  in  which  these  percentages  were  derived, 

Kaxsom,  W.  L.  An  epoch-making  ruling  in  rate  cases.  Am.  Gas  Assoc. 
Monthly,  July,  1920.  Pp.  3.  A  ruling  of  special  master  in  case  of  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  of  New  York  permitting  the  introduction  of  com- 
pany's accounting  records  in  evidence  is  considered  to  be  of  importance  as 
facilitating  the  hearing  of  rate  cases. 

SuRGxrr,  H.  Bridgeport  tries  the  jitney.  Aera,  Oct.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  The  ex- 
clusive use  of  bus  transportation  for  eight  weeks  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is 
said  to  have  demonstrated  the  inability  of  buses  to  meet  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  city. 

Wllcox,  D.  F.  Appraising  public  utility  properties.  A™-  City,  Sept.,  1920. 
Pp.  2.  Criticism  of  recent  legislation  in  New  Jersey  which  has  taken  from 
the  public  utilities  commission  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  new  commis- 
sion the  authority  to  make  valuations,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  valuations  are  to  be  accepted  as  determinative  in  rate  cases. 

Are  railways  and  public  utility  companies  entitled  to  dividends  upon  "un- 
earned increments"  in  value?  Engg.  &  Contracting,  June  16,  1920.  P.  1, 
Brief  argument  that  a  careful  definition  of  terms  would  tend  to  eliminate 
the  "unearned  increment." 

Canadian  hydro-electric  proves  failure.  Pub.  Service,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  7. 
Criticism  of  this  large  undertaking  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Cincinnati  director  reports.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  Sept.  4,  1920.  Pp.  3.  First 
annual  report  under   Cincinnati's   service-at-cost   franchise. 

Cost  of  reproduction  theory  and  the  world  war.  Mich.  Law  Rev.,  June,  1920. 
Pp.  6.  Cost  of  reproduction  basis  of  valuation  criticised  because  of  its  in- 
stability, and  "efficient  investment"  basis  advocated,  with  citation  of  cases 
showing  tendencj^  to  adopt  the  latter. 

Federal  commission  makes  report  to  the  President.  Aera,  Sept.,  1920,  Elec. 
Ry.  Journ.,  Aug.  28,  1920.  Pp.  31,  14.  Full  text  of  the  report,  recently 
issued,  of  the  special  Federal  Electric  Railwaj's  Commission. 

Natural  gas  rate  decisions.     Gas  Age,  Aug.  25,  1920.     Pp.  2.     Abstracts  of 
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recent   decisions    bearing   on    interstate   movement   of   natural    gas    and   its 
conservation. 

Pays  heavy  tolls  on  city  gas  plant.  Pub.  Service,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Criti- 
cism of  Richmond   (Va.)   nmnicipal  gas  plant. 

Prices  and  rates  of  return  on  jiublic  utility  investments.  Econ.  World  (N.  Y.), 
Aug.  14,  1930.  Pp.  4.  An  examination  of  the  causes  which  account  for 
the  high  cost  of  investment  funds  to  public  utilities. 

Public  confidence  in  public  utilities  must  be  restored.  Annalist,  Aug.  16, 
1920.  P.  1.  Argument  advanced  that  public  interest  demands  liberal  treat- 
ment of  utilities. 

Rochester  accepts  neio  agreement.  Elec.  Ry.  Journ.,  July  31,  1920.  Pp.  2. 
Summary  of  principal  provisions  of  the  most  recently  adopted  service-at- 
cost  franchise. 

Traction  service  at  cost.  New  Republic,  Sept.  22,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Consideration 
of  the  equities  in  the  electric  railway  franchise  situation  and  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  "service-at-cost"  franchises. 

Accounting 
(Abstracts  by  Martin  J.  Shugrue) 
Armstrong,  R.  D.  Regulation  of  bond  discount.  Journ.  Account.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  18.  The  proper  treatment  of  discount  suffered  in  the  sale  of  bonds  is 
one  of  the  most  controversial  questions  which  public  service  commissions 
have  had  to  face.  Cites  many  legal  cases  to  show  that  the  fundamental 
principles  have  emerged  with  a  fair  degree  of  clearness,  and  in  their  gen- 
eral outlines  are  fairly  well  defined.  Bond  discount  not  a  capital  charge. 
Amortization  charge  not  an  operating  expense. 

Aiii.BERG,  T.  J.  Accounting  for  retail  shoe  stores.  Journ.  Account.,  Aug., 
1920.  Pp.  8.  Contains  classification  of  operating  accounts  for  an  average 
business  and  briefly  explains  the  items  to  be  charged  to  each.  Illustrated 
forms. 

BoMER,  C.  F.  Iron  mine  accounting.  Journ.  Account.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  5. 
Some  peculiarities  in  keeping  the  system  of  general  accounts  as  well  as  the 
cost  accoimts. 

BuETTNER,  L.  A.  Accounting  for  a  'magazine  publishing  business.  July, 
1920.  Pp.  6.  In  the  explanation  given  the  required  entries  are  presented 
in  journal  form,  together  with  a  description  of  the  more  complicated 
records. 

Chase,  S.  What  is  a  reasonable  profit?  Journ.  Account.,  June,  1920.  Pp. 
18.  Of  all  methods  which  have  been  advanced  for  passing  judgment  on 
profits,  the  rate  of  economic  profit  on  economic  capital  and  the  rate  of  net 
profit  on  net  worth  are  the  two  tenable  bases  which  have  a  more  or  less 
universal  application. 

Devlin,  J.  H.  Accounting  for  proprietary  preparations.  Journ.  Account., 
July,  1920.     Pp.  7.     While  this  article  might  apply  in  general  to  all  trade- 
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marked  preparations  including   foodstuflFs,  paints,  etc.,  it  has  special  ref- 
erence to  patent  medicines,  toilet  preparations,  and  the  like, 

DusENBURY,  B.  A.  Accounting  for  wireless  service  companies.  Pace  Stu- 
dent, Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

GowER,  W.  B.     Advisory  accounting.    Journ.  Account.,  Oct.,  1920.     Pp.  9. 

Greenfield,  H.  G.  Accounts  of  instalment  furniture  dealers.  Journ.  Ac- 
count., Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  9.     Concrete  description  of  accounting  forms. 

Jacksox,  J.  H.  Depreciation  policy  and  true  cost.  Journ.  Account,  June, 
1920.  Pp.  3.  It  has  come  to  be  a  common  question  whether  depreciation 
should  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  wasting  assets  or  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  will  cost  to  replace  these  assets. 

JoRDAx,  H.  C.  Accounts  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  veneer.  Journ.  Ac- 
count., Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  7.     Presents  the  subject  in  a  specific  manner. 

Krohn,  T.  Taxation  of  capital  profits  and  stock  dividends,  Journ.  Account., 
Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Discussion  of  some  important  decisions  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Leffler,  E.  E.  Accounting  for  a  professional  institute.  Journ.  Account., 
Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Describes  principal  books  necessary,  outlines  the  ac- 
counts and  explains  method  for  recording  the  various  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. Also  considers  preparation  of  a  budget,  the  treatment  of 
accounts  payable  and  some  other  matters  of  a  more  or  less  general  character. 

Narlian,  C.  a.  H.  Accounts  for  engineers  and  contractors.  Journ.  Account., 
Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  7.  A  general  statement  of  the  accounting  requirements 
for  construction  work. 

Nash,  L.  R.  Accounting  for  public  utility  replacements.  Stone  &  Webster 
Journ.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  7.  The  accumulated  replacement  reserve,  instead 
of  being  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  investment,  might  with  propriety,  be- 
cause of  essential  indefiniteness,  be  set  up  with  maximum  and  minimum 
limits  from  80  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  above  and  below  the  normal  respec- 
tively. Such  flexibility  in  replacement  appropriations  would  tend  to  sta- 
bilize returns  to  investors  and  would  insure  an  accumulation  of  replace- 
ment funds  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Patox,  W.  a.  Depreciation,  appreciation,  and  productive  capacity.  Journ. 
Account.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  11.  Other  writers  in  previous  articles  in  this 
periodical  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  increased  renewal  costs  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  depreciation  charges.  Some  new  comments  are 
contributed  to  the  discussion. 

Perhine,  L.  L.  Some  difficulties  in  percentages.  Journ.  Account.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  6.  Why  percentage  computations  are  frequently  erroneous  and  how 
such  difficulties  may  be  avoided. 

Ross,  F.  A.  Growth  and  effect  of  branch  offices.  Journ.  Account.,  Oct.,  1920. 
Pp.  10.     Questions  of  policy  for  an  accounting  firm. 

Shmerler,    M.     Accounting   for   an   export    house.     Journ.    Account.,   Aug., 
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1920.     Pp.    11.     Illustrated    forms   and   a  general   description   of   a   tyi)ical 

system.  1.^.^ 

WiLDMAN,  J.  R.  Certified  financial  statements  as  a  basis  for  credit.  Journ. 
Account.,  Sept.,  1920.  Tp.  7.  Why  bankers  consider  it  important  that 
financial  statements  be  certified. 

WiLDMAK,  J.  R.  Supervising  the  work  of  the  accounting  staff.  Journ.  Ac- 
count., Oct.,  1920.     Pp.  7. 

Wkight,  W.  R.  Accounting  for  the  agricultural  machinery  industry.  Journ- 
Account.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  17. 

American  Institute  of  Accountants.  May  examinations.  Journ.  Account., 
June,  1920.     Pp.  15. 

Investments  and  Securities 

(Abstracts  by  A.  S.  Dewing) 

Addinsell,  H.  M.  Public  service  bonds.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  9. 
A  consideration  of  principles  underlying  sound  public  utility  financing  with 
survey  of  conditions  which  point  to  inherent  strength  of  public  utility 
securities. 

Abens,  H.  F,  and  Bancroft,  J.  R.  The  history  of  bond  prices.  Ann.  Am. 
Acad.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Deals  with  British  consols.  United  States  gov- 
ernment bonds,  railroad  bonds;  gives  causes  for  fluctuation  after  the  Civil 
War  and  appends  six  charts  showing  the  trend  of  bond  prices. 

Morris,  R.  Oil  and  the  investor.  World's  Work,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Dis- 
cusses the  speculative  chances  of  the  investor  in  oil  securities. 

Smith,  J.  S.  Reclamation  of  swamp  lands  and  the  modern  drainage  bond. 
Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  12.  States  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  swamp  lands,  organization  of  modern  drainage  districts,  the  provisions 
of  a  typical  drainage  law,  and  the  successful  working  of  a  drainage  project 
in  Missouri,  as  a  basis  for  the  bond  discussion. 

Labor  and  Labor  Organizations 
(Abstracts  by  David  A.  McCabe) 

AcHESoN,  D.  Bock  Island.  New  Repub.,  Aug.  25,  1920.  Pp.  3.  A  review 
of  the  workings  of  the  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  workers  and  the 
Ordnance  officers  for  the  securing  and  execution  of  orders,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  from  other  departments  of  the  government.  The  workers  car- 
ried their  part  through  successfully  but  the  plan  was  wrecked  by  the  Ord- 
nance Department. 

AcLAND,  F.  A.  Canada  arid  International  Labour  Office.  Lab.  Gaz.  (Canada), 
July,  1920.  Pp.  23.  The  report  of  the  Canadian  government  representa- 
tive on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office.  Includes 
an  outline  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty  and  a  summary  his- 
tory of  the  steps  in  the  organization  of  the  international  labor  agencies 
and  of  the  actions  taken  by  them  through  March,  1920. 
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AcLAND,  F.  D.  Le  salaire  minimum  dans  I'agriculture  de  I'Angleterre  et  du 
Pays  de  Galles.  Rev,  d'Econ.  Pol.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1920.  Pp.  21.  Description 
of  the  workings  of  tlie  law  and  results  achieved  under  it,  by  a  member  of 
the  Wages  Board. 

Brissexden,  p.  F.  and  Fr^vnkel,  E,  Mobility  of  labor  in  American  industry. 
Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  June,  1920.     Pp.  21. 

C,  H.  B.  Preliminary  thoughts  on  the  efflciency  of  the  Bombay  textile  labour, 
Journ.  Indian  Econ.  Soc,  March,  1920.  Pp.  10.  ElEciency  of  native  labor 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  increasing  wages  and  reducing  the  length  of 
the  working  day.  With  the  same  real  wages  and  the  same  considerate  treat- 
ment Indian  labor  would  be  as  efficient  as  English. 

Carpenter,  O.  F.  Two  years  of  industrial  legislation  in  a  large  clothing 
factory.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  12.  The  Leitch  plan  of  indus- 
trial representation  as  originally  adopted  has  been  modified,  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  workers,  to  secure  greater  rapidity  of  action — and  in  the  di- 
rection of  collective  bargaining.  The  organization  has  a  record  of  solid 
achievement. 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  British  labor  hesitates.  New  Repub.,  Sept.  29,  1920.  ^  Pp.  3. 
British  labor  is  not  yet  fired  for  revolution,  nor  has  it  a  definite  program 
for  a  new  order. 

CoKYNGTOX,  M.  The  government's  wage  policy  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury.    Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  1920.     Pp.  17. 

CooTE,  C.  R.  Is  industrial  peace  possible?  Nineteenth  Cent.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp. 
13.  Present  tendencies  are  toward  a  struggle  to  decide  which  class  shall 
dominate.     Advocates  copartnership  in  control  and  rewards. 

DE  Man,  H.  Industrial  councils  in  Belgium.  Survey,  July  3,  1920.  Pp.  5. 
An  interesting  description  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  policies  of  the 
joint  bodies  which  have  grown  up  in  all  the  important  industries  since  the 
war,  with  national  collective  bargaining  as  their  basis.  This  system  has 
proved  very  efficacious  in  the  work  of  industrial  rehabilitation. 

Deole,  C.  S.  The  Bombay  strikes.  Journ.  Indian  Econ.  Soc,  Dec,  1919. 
Pp.  10.  The  strikes  were  unorganized  and  due  to  continued  rise  in  living 
costs.  They  might  have  been  prevented  by  prompt  and  reasonable  action 
by  the  employers. 

Fish,  E.  H.  What  are  we  likely  to  do  about  the  labor  unions?  Indus.  Manag., 
Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Emjiloyers  must  gain  the  confidence  of  their  employ- 
ees by  educating  them  to  understand  every  factor  affecting  the  employer's 
ability  to  pay  wages.  Meantime,  the  employers  will  probably  have  to 
meet  with  union  delegates  as  representatives  of  the  workers. 

Florence,  P.  S.  An  official  American  study  of  industrial  fatigue.  Econ. 
Journ.,  June,  1920.  Review  of  Fatigue  in  Relation  to  Working  Capacity — 
Comparison  of  an  Eight-Hour  Plant  and  a  Ten-Uour  Plant,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Bulletin  no.  106. 

GoMPERS,  S.  and  Woll,  M.     The  European  brainstorm.     Am.  Fed.,  Oct.,  1920. 
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Pp.  10.     Tlic  revolutionary  policies  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Hathaway,  H.  K.  Logical  steps  in  installing  the  Taylor  system  of  manage- 
ment. Indus.  Manag.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Includes  a  brief  statement  of 
the  causes  of  "soldiering"  by  workmen. 

HuHD,  A.  The  great  siege:  British  labour  and  bolshevism.  Fortn.  Rev.,  Aug., 
1920.  Pp.  15.  British  labor  is  being  drawn  by  a  minority  in  the  direction 
of  revolution, 

Jackson,  G.  E.  Unemployment  in  Eastern  Canada.  Econ.  Journ.,  June, 
1920.  Pp.  9.  Analysis  of  causes  of  unemjjloyment  and  of  measures  adopted 
to  reduce  it. 

Kline,  B.  Speeches  at  a  Standard  Oil  Meeting  of  employees'  and  company's 
representatives.    Indus.  Manag.,  July,  1920.     Pp.  8. 

KoEN,  J.,  Jr.  Labor's  share  in  building  costs.  Mag.  Wall  St.,  Sept.  4,  1920. 
Pp.  3.  Shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  the  building  industry  will  keep  wages 
up  for  some  time  to  come.  This  shortage  is  due  to  greater  regularity  of 
emplojTTient  and  superior  working  conditions  in  newer  industries  and  to 
preference  of  young  men  for  office  positions. 

KoTANY,  L.  The  accuracy  of  labor.  Quart.  Journ.  of  Econ.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp. 
13.  Diiferences  in  relative  accuracy  between  workers  constitute  the  most 
important  basis  of  the  division  of  labor  and  of  wage  differentiation  within 
the  same  occupation. 

KuMPMANN,  K.  Der  Kampf  gegen  die  Arbeitslosigkeit  und  die  Beichsarbeit- 
slosenvcrsicherung.  SchmoUers  Jahrb.,  Jahrg.  44,  Heft  2,  1920.  Pp.  64. 
Critical  review  of  recent  German  experience  with  measures  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  of  unemployment  insurance,  concluding  with  a  criticism 
of  the  proposed  unemjiloyment  insurance  law. 

Laski,  H.  J.  British  labor  and  direct  action.  Nation,  Sept.  11,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
The  threat  of  a  general  strike  in  August,  1920,  to  prevent  war  with  Soviet 
Russia  was  an  emergency  measure.  British  labor  as  a  whole  would  not 
favor  the  policy  of  the  general  strike  on  domestic  issues. 

Lescuee,  J.  Le  mouvement  ouvrier  depuis  I'armistice  jusqu'en  mars,  1920. 
Rev,  d'Econ.  Pol.,  May-June,  1920.  Pp.  21.  Reviews  the  striking  develop- 
ments in  the  French  and  British  labor  movements  since  the  armistice.  Op- 
poses compulsory  arbitration.     Emphasizes  the  need  of  greater  production. 

Leuders,  M.-E.  Die  Entwicklung  der  gewerblichen  Frauenarbeit  im  Kriege 
II.  Schmollers  Jahrb.,  Jahrg.  44,  Heft  2,  1920.  Pp.  23.  Deals  with  the 
training  of  the  women  for  wartime  employments,  relative  pay,  special 
measures  of  protection,  and  the  problems  raised   for  the  future. 

Macdonald,  J.  R.  The  British  labor  party  conference.  Nation,  July  24,  1920. 
Pp.  2, 

Magnussox,  L.  and  Gadsby,  M.  A.  Federal  intervention  in  railroad  labor 
disputes.    Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  July,  1920.     Pp.  18, 
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Mahtin-Saint-Leon  and  others.  La  representation  des  ouvriers  et  employes 
dans  les  entreprises  industrielles.  Soc,  d'Econ.  Soc,  Apr.,  1930.  Pp.  21. 
A  paper,  followed  by  discussion,  oa  employee's  representation  plans  in 
other  countries  and  the  possibilities  of  successfully  introducing  such  sys- 
tems in  France. 

MoRKis,  V.  P.  The  Oregon  miniTmim  wage,  its  problems  and  possibilities. 
Commonwealth  Rev.,  Apr.-July,  1920.  Pp.  30.  A  review  of  the  Oregon 
minimum  wage  experience  with  suggestions  for  improvements. 

NoRTHcoTT,  C.  H.  What  the  British  worker  is  thinking.  Indus.  Manag., 
Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

Read,  C.  The  political  progress  of  the  English  workingman.  Journ.  Pol. 
Econ.,  June,  July,  1920.  Pp.  13,  17.  Reprint  of  a  lecture.  The  first  in- 
stalment covers  the  period  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
and  the  second  carries  the  subject  to  the  general  election  of  1918.  Con- 
cludes that  the  attempts  to  maintain  a  distinct  workingmen's  party  had 
no  chance  of  success.     A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Renandel,  p.  The  socialist  and  labour  movement  in  France.  Contemp. 
Rev.,  Sept.,  1920.     Pp.  8. 

Rowland-Ektwistle,  a.  Scope,  purpose  and  effects  of  the  Whitley  plan  in 
England.     Indus.  Manag.,  July,  1920.     Pp.  3. 

Shabp,  F.  C.  The  problem  of  a  fair  wage.  Intern.  Journ.  Ethics,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  22.  Concludes  that  wages  of  men  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
average  family  and  should  depart  from  equality  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  secure  each  particular  kind  of  service  in  the  requisite  amount. 

Shaw,  S.  A.  Steel-making:  ivhat  the  interchurch  world  report  says  of  it. 
Survey,  Aug.  2,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

Spargo,  J.  The  status  of  trade  unions  in  soviet  Russia.  Weekly  Rev.,  Sept. 
1-8,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

Squires,  B.  M.  Peace  alongshore:  how  the  longshoremen  settle  differences 
with  employers.  Survey,  Aug.  2,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Includes  a  brief  account 
of  recent  strikes. 

Webb,  S.  British  labor  in  conference.  New  Repub.,  Aug.  11,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
The  annual  conference  of  the  Labour  party. 

Whitney,  E.  L.    Cost  of  strikes.     Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920.     Pp.  8. 

WiNSHip,  C.  N.  Sharing  losses  as  well  as  profits.  Factory,  June  15,  1920. 
Pp.  4.  Description,  by  the  proprietor,  of  the  plan  installed  by  Winship, 
Boit  and  Company  in  January,  1920. 

Adjustment  of  labor  disputes  in  the  garment  industries  in  Cleveland.  Mo. 
Lab.  Rev.,  July,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

Adjustment  of  labor  disputes  in  packing  house  industries.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev., 
July,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

Annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour.  Lab.  Gaz.  (Can- 
ada), July,  1920.    Pp.  13.    Synopsis  of  the  proceedings. 
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Boycott  of  Hungary  by  international  organized  labor.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Sept., 
1920.     Pp.  5. 

The  British  labor  delegation  to  Russia.  Nation,  Sept.  25,  1920,  Pp.  8.  The 
text  of  the  report,  except  for  some  omissions,  includes  a  brief  statement  of 
the  position  of  trade  unions  and  the  functions  performed  by  them  under 
the  present  regime. 

Development  of  the  labor  situation  in  Australia.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  8. 

Industrial  stability.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  171.  A  collection  of 
papers  grou23ed  under  the  following  general  topics:  the  trend  toward  indus- 
trial democracy;  labor  representation  in  industrial  management;  collective 
bargaining;   securing  production;   industrial  stability. 

The  Interchurch  report  on  the  steel  strike.  Weekly  Rev.,  Aug.  11,  1920,  Pp, 
2.     Holds  that  the  findings  reflect  bias  against  the  employers. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  in  Canada:  a  comparison  of  the  various  provincial 
laws  on  the  subject.     Lab.  Gaz.  (Canada),  Sept.,  1920.     Pp.  4. 

Payment  of  wages  for  holidays.  Lab.  Gaz.  (London),  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  2. 
The  practice  of  paying  workers  during  vacations  has  been  greatly  extended 
recently  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  list  of  joint  agreements  containing 
such  a  provision  is  given. 

Tendency  toward  a  shorter  work  week.    Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  July,  1920.     Pp.  %. 

Money,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking 
(Abstracts  by  C.  A.  Phillips) 
Andersox,  B.  M.,  Jr.     The  banks  and  the  capital  market.     Annalist,  Oct.  11, 
1920.     Pp.  2.     An  analysis  of  the  present  bank  credit  situation. 

Akdersox,  B.  M.,  Jr.  The  fallacy  of  "the  stabilized  dollar."  Econ.  World, 
Aug.  7,  1920.  Pp.  2.  The  restoration  of  the  gold  standard  in  Europe  is 
prerequisite  to  the  success  of  any  plan  for  stabilizing  the  dollar. 

Ansiaux,  M.  The  Belgian  exchange  since  the  tear.  Econ.  Journ.,  June,  1920. 
Pp.  12.  An  account  of  events  leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  rigid 
government  regulation  of  foreign  exchange  rates. 

Arbuthxot,  C.  C.  a  "stabilized  dollar"  icould  produce  violent  changes  in 
periods  of  falling  prices.     Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Dec,  1920.     Pp.  8. 

Bastj,  p.  The  problem  of  Indian  exchange  and  currency.  Journ.  Indian 
Econ.  Soc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  12.  Urges  that  gold  be  secured  in  New  York 
against  which  to  draw  reverse  councils, 

Chaxcellob,  W.  E.  Sees  danger  in  our  forty  per  cent  gold  cover  dollars. 
Annalist,  Aug.  9,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Recommends  credit  contraction  and  the 
restoration  of  gold  to  circulation. 

Gephaht,  W.  F.  The  relation  of  insurance  to  banking  and  commercial  credit. 
Econ.  World,  Sept.  18,  1920.  Pp.  4.  The  numerous  ways  in  which  the  va- 
rious forms  of  insurance  contribute  to  the  credit  worth  of  the  insured. 
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Hayford,  F.  L.  The  hanking  situation.  DuPont  Mag.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  2. 
An  interesting  review  with  charts  of  the  banking  situation  in  the  United 
States,  1915  to  date. 

Helakdeb,  S.  Biksbankens  rediskontering.  Ek.  Tids.,  Dec.  Supp.,  1919. 
Pp.  14.     Rediscounting  in  the  Swedish  National  Bank. 

HoRNE,  E.  A.  Report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  exchange  and  currency, 
1919.  Journ.  Indian  Econ.  Soc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  5.  An  analysis  with 
qualified  approval. 

King,  W.  I.  Circulating  credit:  its  nature  and  relation  to  the  public  wel- 
fare.    Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Dec,  1920.     Pp.  18. 

King,  W.  I.  The  precious  metal  basis  underlying  our  currency.  Interlocking 
Chart  Series  no.  2,  Weekly  Service,  vol.  II,  no.  12,  July  6,  1920,  A  clear 
statement  of  the  relation  of  credit  to  the  precious  metals,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties underlying  a  system  of  fiat  money, 

Lawson,  W.  R.  The  vagaries  of  gold  in  war  time.  Bankers'  Mag.  (London), 
Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Attention  is  directed  mainly  to  proposals  and  efforts 
to  stimulate  gold  production. 

Madon,  B.  F.  Reverse  council  bills.  Journ.  Indian  Econ.  Soc,  Mar.,  1920. 
Pp.  10.     Opposes  the  sale  of  reverse  councils. 

MouRRE,  C.  La  vie  chbre  et  le  change.  Ref.  Soc,  July-Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  12 
Inflation,  speculation,  and  the  trade  balance  as  responsible  factors. 

O.  C.  L.  The  silver  situation.  Comm.  Mo.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  The  present 
and  future  position  of  silver  and  the  silver  market. 

Oestergren,  a.  Den  sekunddra  jordbruksfastighetskredifen  samt  landbygdens 
penning somsiittning.  Ek.  Tids.,  May-June,  1920.  Pp.  41.  Discusses  vari- 
ous phases  of  rural  credits  with  special  reference  to  Swedish  conditions. 

Ohlin,  B.  Kuantitetsteorien  i  den  svenska  litteraturen.  Ek.  Tids.,  Dec. 
Supp.,  1918.  Pp.  48.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  quantity  theory  of  money 
as  it  has  appeared  in  Swedish  economic  literature. 

RisT,  C.  and  Mawas,  A.  Hausse  des  prix,  change  et  signes  monetaires  en 
France,  Angleterre,  Italic,  Suisse,  Etats-Unis,  Japon,  Canada.  Rev.  d'Econ. 
Pol.,  May-June,  1920.     Pp.  2. 

RouLLEAir,  M.  G.  Chronique  des  banques  et  des  questions  monetaires.  Journ. 
de  la  Soc.  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  May,  1920.     Pp.  10.     Mainly  statistical. 

Titus,  A.  H,  Federal  foreign  banking.  Journ.  Am.  Bankers'  Ass'n,  Aug., 
1920.     Pp.  2.     The  work  of  an  Edge  law  bank. 

Vtnell,  T.  Affdrsbankernas  rentabilitat  vid  fallunde  penningvdrde.  Ek. 
Tids.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  A  study  of  the  earning  power  of  money  of 
commercial  banks  during  periods  of  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money. 

White,  B.  Neutral  war  emergency  money.  The  Bankers'  Mag.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  7,     A  descriptive  account. 
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WicKSELL,  K.  Riksbanken  och  privatbatikerna.  Ek.  Tids.,  Dec.  Supp.,  1919. 
Pp.  12.  A  discussion  of  the  Swedish  National  Bank  and  the  private  banks. 
Proposes  reforms  in  the  Swedish  system  of  finance  and  credit. 

WiLDMAN,  M.  S.  Certified  financial  statements  as  a  basis  for  credit.  Journ. 
Account.,  Sept.,  1920.  A  certified  statement  carries  validation  of  all  its 
items. 

AViLi.is,  H.  P.  Acceptances  as  a  neglected  element  in  inflation.  Econ.  World, 
July  24,  1920. 

AVooDMAN,  L.  D.  Industrial  savings  banking.  Journ.  Am.  Bankers'  Assoc, 
Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  critical  examination  of  various  methods  of  indus- 
trial savings  systems. 

X.  La  monnaie  dans  la  nouvclle  Republique  Autrichienne.  Rev,  d'Econ, 
Pol.,  July-Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Despite  radical  changes  there  has  been  no 
legal  modification  of  the  monetary  regime  existing  before  the  war. 

ZoTTER,  G.  La  valuta  alemana  como  sintoma  de  una  situacidn.  Rev.  Nac.  de 
Econ.,  Feb.,  1920.     Pp.  24. 

Democracy  in  banking.  Nation,  Sept.,  18,  1920.  P.  1.  Cooperative  banking 
is  recommended  as  a  means  of  curbing  an  alleged  banking  monopoly. 

First  steps  taken  to  restore  sound  money  in  England.  Annalist,  Aug.  23, 
1920.  Pp.  2.  A  survey  of  monetary  and  banking  conditions  in  Great 
Britain,  January-June,  1920. 

Progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1919.  Bankers' 
Mag.  (London),  July,  1920.  Pp.  11.  Statistical  analysis  of  banking  lia- 
bilities and  resources  of  United   Kingdom,  1919. 

Progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1919.  (Bankers' 
Mag.  (London),  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  18.  The  increase  in  reserve  funds  was  not 
so  large  as  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Report  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  League  of 
Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  Am.  Bldg.  Assoc.  News,  Aug., 
1920.     Pp.  27. 

Warehouse  receipts  as  a  basis  for  cotton  loans.  Comm.  Mo.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp. 
5.  Qualities  of  warehouse  receipts  requisite  to  ideal  service  as  collateral 
for  cotton  loans. 

Public  Finance,  Taxation,  and  Tariff 

(Abstracts  by  Charles  P.  Huse) 
Adams,  T.  S.     Why  the  excess  profits   tax  should  be  repealed.     Econ.  Wld., 
July  31,  1920.     Pp.  2.     Results  in  great  inequalities  of  sacrifice  as  between 
corporations  and  as  between  incorporated  and  imincorporated  businesses. 

Austin,  O.  P.  Astounding  growth  has  taken  place  in  national  debts  of  the 
world.  Americas,  June,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Traces  the  growth  from  early  times 
with  detailed  figures  for  the  various  countries  since  1914. 
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BiHCK,  L.  V.  Cisen  og  Konsumptionen.  Nat.  ok  Tids.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  26. 
A  study  of  excise  taxes  in  Denmark  from  the  thirteenth  century  and  on. 

Black,  C.  C.  Some  aspects  of  eugenics  and  the  income  tax.  Eugenics  Rev., 
July,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Tells  of  the  reforms  accomplished  and  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Eugenics  Education   Society. 

Bhowx,  H.  G.  Some  frequently  neglected  factors  in  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion. Journ.  Pol.  Econ.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Discusses  taxes  on  commodi- 
ties. 

Chambers,  J.  S.  The  grave  dangers  involved  in  the  proposed  "single  tax" 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  California.  Econ.  World,  Sept.  4,  1920. 
Pp.  2.    To  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  the  fifth  time. 

Douglas,  P.  H.  A  system  of  federal  grants-in-aid.  I.  Pol.  Sci,  Quart.,  June, 
1920.    Pp.  17.    Traces  the  development  of  a  new  federal  policy  in  this  field. 

EsTEY,  J.  A.  Indiana  tax  reforms.  Nat.  Munic.  Rev.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  3.  In- 
creased power  given  to  state  tax  commission. 

Fairchild,  F.  R.  Suggestions  for  revision  of  the  federal  taxation  of  inccme 
and  profits.    Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Dec,  1920.     Pp.  14. 

Gerstenberg,  C.  W.  The  importance  of  unification  of  inheritance  tax  laws. 
Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  June,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Considers  the  problem  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor. 

Jeze,  G.  L'impot  extraordinaire  sur  le  patrimoine  en  Italic.  Rev.  Sci.  L^gis. 
Finan.,  Apr.-May-June,  1920.  Pp.  71.  Italy  has  adopted  a  progressive  tax 
on  property,  payable  in  annual  instalments,  as  a  means  of  relieving  her 
grave  financial  situation. 

Herkscher,  E.  F.  Protektionismens  harstemning.  Ek.  Tids.,  Feb.,  1920.  Pp. 
41.     A  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  of  protective  tariff. 

Kkoop,  D.  The  royal  commission  on  the  income  tax.  Econ.  Journ.,  June, 
1920.  Pp.  12.  Nearly  aU  of  its  recommendations  have  already  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  government. 

VON  Koch.  Om  Frihandels-och  tullskyddsteorier.  Ek.  Tids.,  Dec.  Supp., 
1919.     Pp.  26.     A  discussion  of  free  trade  and  tariff  theories. 

KoFOED,  O.  B.  Inkomst  og  Formueskatteloven.  Nat.  ok.  Tids.,  Jan.,  1920. 
Pp.  16.  An  analysis  of  the  Danish  income  tax  law  of  October,  1919,  a  com- 
parison with  earlier  laws. 

McGiNNis,  W.  Inconsistencies  of  law  and  construction  in  connection  with  in- 
heritance taxes  in  the  United  States.  Econ.  World,  Sept.  11,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
Traces  briefly  the  history  of  the  tax  and  gives  examples  of  inconsistencies 
in  its  working. 

McGhath,  T.  O.     Protection  of  mines  against  unjust  taxation.     Bull.  Nat. 

Assoc,  June,  1920.     Pp.  6.     Makes  definite  suggestions  for  reform. 
McKexna,  R.     The   taxable   capacity   of  the  British  nation.     Econ.   World, 

July  24,  1920.     Pp.  3.     Believes  the  present  budget  overtaxes  the  British 

people. 
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MiLLEB,  W.  K.  The  federal  tax  laws  in  their  relation  to  life  insurance. 
Econ.  World,  Aug.  7,  1920.    Pp.  4.     A  good  summary. 

PiGOU,  A.  C.  Cooperative  societies  and  income  tax.  Econ,  Journ.,  June,  1920. 
Pp.  7.    A  discussion  by  a  dissenting  member  of  the  British  royal  conunission. 

PiGou,  A.  C.  The  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  British  income  tax. 
Quart.  Journ.  Econ.,  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  19.  Discusses  certain  conclusions  of 
the  commission. 

Powell,  T.  R.  The  President's  veto  of  the  budget  bill.  Nat.  Munic.  Rev., 
Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Does  not  share  the  President's  opinion  that  the  method 
of  removal  of  the  proposed  comptroller-general  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Powell,  E.  T.  The  effect  of  taxation  on  securities.  Finan.  Rev.  Rev.,  Sept., 
1920.     Pp.  15.     Present  British  taxation  is  likely  to  discourage  thrift. 

Rosa,  E.  B.  The  economic  importance  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  govern- 
ment. Sci.  Mo.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  22.  In  spite  of  its  importance,  the  federal 
government  spent  in  1920  only  one  per  cent  of  its  total  budget  for  such 
work. 

Rothschild,  M.  D.  Gross  turnover  tax  as  a  substitute  for  existing  laws. 
Annalist,  July  5,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Favored  by  the  National  Business  Men's 
Committee. 

Tyndall,  J.  J.  Life  insurance  and  inheritance  taxes.  Econ.  World.,  July  10, 
1920,  Pp.  2.  Explains  how  life  insurance  may  best  be  used  to  meet  in- 
heritance taxes. 

Veasey,  W.  D.  Timber  taxation.  Bull.  Nat.  Tax  Assoc,  June,  1920.  Pp.  4. 
Gives  reasons  for  leniency  in  the  assessment  of  young  growth. 

ZuKERMAX,  T.  D,  Are  stock  dividends  incomes?  Journ,  PoL  Econ.,  July, 
1920.  Pp.  10.  Believes  the  Supreme  Court  will  eventually  reverse  its  de- 
cision. 

Les  finances  de  guerre  de  VAngleterre.  Rev.  Sci.  Legis.  Finan.,  Apr.-May- 
Jime,  1920.  Pp.  25.  Outlines  the  courageous  policy  with  which  England 
has  attacked  the  war  debt. 

Les  finances  de  guerre  de  VAngleterre.  Rev.  Sci.  L^gis.  Finan.,  Apr.-May- 
June,  1920.  Pp.  12.  The  text  of  an  address  by  M.  Fran^ois-Marsal,  min- 
ister of  finance,  emphasizing  the  need  of  adopting  certain  fiscal  policies. 

Preferential  tariffs  and  India.  Wealth  of  India,  Mar.,  1920,  Pp.  12.  An  in- 
quiry by  the  Indian  government  into  the  working  of  the  Indian  tariff  and 
the  effects  of  giving  preferential  treatment  to  members  of  the  British 
Empire. 

La  reconstitution  financi^re  et  ^conomique  du  monde.  Rev.  Sci.  I.dgis.  Finan., 
Apr. -May-June,  1920.  Pp.  17.  Contains  the  international  address  of  the 
economists  to  the  different  governments,  outlining  a  plan  for  reconstruc- 
tion. 
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Population  and  Migration 
(Abstracts  by  A.  B.  Wolfe) 
Bonner,  L.  La  population  de  Paris  en  mouvement  (1800-1961).  La  Vie 
Urbaine,  June,  1919,  Pp.  30,  plus  39  full  page  half-tone  maps.  Detailed 
historico-statistical  exposition  of  the  population  growth  of  Paris.  The 
charts  show  geographical  expansion  and  increase  of  density  from  1800  to 
1911;  a  map  forecasting  the  geographical  expansion  and  distribution  of  the 
population  in  1961  is  appended. 

DoucET,  R.  Le  dipeuplement  des  regions  'montagneuses.  Le  Monde  Econ., 
June  19,  1920.  Pp.  2.  A  note  on  the  decline  of  population  of  certain 
mountain  departments  in  France.  The  cause  is  attributed  to  the  growth 
of  industry  and  decline  of  agriculture. 

East,  E.  M.  Population.  Sci.  Mo.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  22.  Address  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists.  Points  out  dangers  involved 
in  present  rapid  increase  of  population;  raises  questions  as  to  the  future 
quality  of  the  American  population.     A  suggestive  article. 

Gibbon,  J.  M.  The  foreign  born.  Queen's  Quart.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  20.  Sym- 
pathetic discussion  of  the  character  of  the  various  immigrant  nationalities 
in  Canada,  with  reference  to  assimilation  and  contribution  to  Canadian 
culture. 

Keith,  A.  Gallon's  place  among  anthropologists.  Eugenics  Rev.,  Apr.,  1920. 
Pp.  15.  Holds  that  Galton  introduced  a  new  era  in  anthropology  by  his 
statistical  researches. 

KoHLEK,  M.  J.  Los  Judios  en  Cuba.  Rev.  Bimestre  Cubana,  July-Aug.,  1920. 
Pp.  5.  A  sketch  devoted  chiefly  to  the  fate  of  early  Jewish  colonists  under 
the  Inquisition. 

KtTLz,  L.  Ueber  das  Aussterben  der  Naturvolker.  II.  Das  Aussterbe-Mecha- 
nisus  bei  den  Karolinern  der  Insel  Jap.  Archiv  flir  Frauenkunde,  Apr., 
1920.  Pp.  41.  Interesting  study  of  a  question  originally  raised  by  John 
Rae  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Natesan,  Mrs.  V.  The  population  problem  in  India.  Indian  Rev.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  2.  No  serious  cause  for  alarm  at  increase  of  the  Indian  population, 
provided  the  Indian  rayot  makes  himself  more  efficient. 

Thompson,  W.  S.  Race  suicide  in  the  United  States.  Birth  Control  Rev., 
Aug.-Sept.-Oct.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Reprinted  from  the  Scientific  Monthly.  To 
be  continued. 

TuRNOR,  C.  The  organization  of  migration  and  settlement  mithin  the  Empire. 
United  Empire,  May,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Sets  forth  economic  and  other  reasons 
why  organization  should  be  perfected  to  see  that  all  who  leave  the  United 
Kingdom  settle  within  the  Empire.    "We  cannot  afford  to  lose  citizens." 

Insurance  and  Pensions 

(Abstracts  by  Henry  J.  Harris) 

Commons,  J.  R.  A  reconstruction  health  program.  Bull.  Univ.  Wis.,  June, 
1920.     Pp.   18.     A   comprehensive  program  includes   cure   and   cooperation 
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in  prevention  of  sickness;  it  includes  health  insurance.     It  means  increased 
taxation  on  unprevented  sickness  with  ultimately  reduced  taxation  on  prop- 
erty. 
FisiiEn,  \V.  C.     Experience  with  workmen's  compensation.     Am.  Econ.  Rev., 
Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  30. 

Fitzgerald,  J.  A.  Reciprocal  or  inter-insurance  against  loss  by  fire.  Am. 
Econ.  Rev.,  Mar.,  1920.     Pp.  12. 

GiBB,  J.  B.  A  method  of  valuing  bonds  of  a  life  insurance  company.  Trans. 
Act.  Soc,  May,  1920.     Pp.  10.     Formula  based  on  amortized  values. 

Halsey,  O.  S.  Physicians  and  health  insurance.  Survey,  Sept.  15,  1920.  P.  1. 
American  bills  provide  for  referees  to  decide  capacity  for  work;  British 
system  inadequate  in  this  respect. 

Hahdisox,  F.  H.  The  actual  operation  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance. 
Econ.  World,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Rate  making  best  done  by  voluntary 
bureaus  with  state  supervision. 

Hearx,  W.  F.  W.  The  various  forms  of  protection  afforded  by  consequential 
loss,  or  profits,  policies.  Econ.  AVorld,  Aug.  28,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Describes 
policies  covering  increased  cost  of  working,  loss  of  agents'  commissions, 
loss  of  output,  gold  mines,  docks,  etc.,  sugar  and  wood  pulp,  rubber,  etc. 

Hexne,  H.  Brande  und  Explosionen  und  ihre  Lehren  Mitteilungen  aus  der 
Praxis  der  Feuerversicherung.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicherungswis.,  July, 
1920.     Pp.  11.     Description  of  explosions  in  various  establishments. 

HoFFMAx,  F.  L.  The  pharmaceutical  aspects  of  national  health  insurance. 
Med.  Rec.,  Sept.  23,  1920.  Pp.  6.  Drug  practice  under  the  act  emphasizes 
economy  in  drugs  at  expense  of  patients'  welfare. 

Hunter,  A.  Mortality  among  American  annuitants  and  premiums  based 
thereon.  Trans.  Act.  Soc,  May,  1920.  Pp.  20.  Investigation  of  experience 
of  twenty  American  companies,  which  have  issued  95  per  cent  of  the  an- 
nuities up  to  and  including  1917.    Tables,  formulae,  etc. 

Huxter,  a.  and  Rogers,  O.  H.  Influence  of  occupation  upon  mortality. 
Trans.  Act.  Soc,  May,  1920.  Pp.  33.  Methods  and  experience  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  rating  the  occupational  mortality  of  lead- 
ing occupations. 

Macleax,  a.  F.  Comparative  rates  of  withdrawal.  Trans.  Act.  Soc,  May, 
1920.  Pp.  13.  Rates  of  withdrawal  on  various  forms  of  policy,  by  habitat, 
etc. 

Macleax,  J.  B.  Notes  on  problems  of  small  pension  funds.  Trans.  Act.  Soc, 
May,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Methods  used  in  actual  instances  in  planning  small 
pension  funds. 

Parkixsox,  T.  I.  Longshoremen's  compensation  upset  by  Supreme  Court. 
Am.  Lab.  Legis.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Criticises  adversely  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  v.  Stexoart  that  Congress 
may  not  authorize  state  legislatures  to  make  their  compensation  laws  ap- 
plicable to   injuries   within   the  maritime  jurisdiction. 
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Patzig,  a.  Langfristige  und  kurzfristige  Lebensversicherungen.  Zeitschr. 
f.  d.  ges.  Versicherungswis.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  16.  Insurance  covering  long 
periods  should  be  the  main  form,  short  terms  the  exception. 

PoTTHOFF,  H.  Geistige  Arbeiter  und  soziale  Versicherung.  Zeitschr.  f.  d. 
ges.  Versicherungswis.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  14.  Application  of  the  sickness, 
accident,  invalidity  laws  to  independent  mental  workers  will  have  to  follow 
the  form  provided  for  the  home  working  industries   (outworkers). 

Reckzeh,  P.  Die  praktische  Bedeutung  der  Wurmkrankheit  fiir  die  staat- 
liche  und  private  Versicherung.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Versicherungswis.,  July, 
1920.  Pp.  17.  History,  extent,  and  treatment  of  the  different  varieties  of 
hookworm  disease. 

Shientag,  B.  S.  Uninsurance  and  the  compensation  law.  Survey,  Sept.  15, 
1920.  Pp.  2.  Over  20,000  New  York  employers  fail  to  carry  the  insurance 
required.    Gives  results  of  campaign  to  require  compliance  with  law. 

Thohsex,  C.  Porsikringsforetagender  i  Flensborg  og  Altona:  det  18,  aarh. 
Nat.  ok.  Tids.,  Jan.,  1920.  Pp.  25.  A  study  of  attempts  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  break  the  monopoly  of  the  Royal  Marine 
Insurance  Company  in  Denmark. 

Welch,  A.  A.  Preliminary  term  valuation.  Trans.  Act.  Soc,  May,  1920. 
Pp.  9.  The  preliminary  term  plan  of  valuation,  modified  so  that  no  net 
premium  allowance  for  acquisition  expenses  should  be  given  in  excess  of 
that  under  the  ordinary  life  policy,  with  an  expense  allowance  for  new 
business  fully  equal  to  that  described  in  the  present  New  York  law. 

Periodic  medical  examination  of  m,embers  of  German  sick  funds.  Mo.  Lab. 
Rev.,  July,  1920.  Pp.  2.  Plan  used  in  Essen  at  Krupp  works  for  the 
members  of  establishment  fund. 

The  unemployment  insurance  act,  1920.  Lab.  Gaz.  (London),  Aug.,  1920.  P. 
1.  In  force  Nov.  8,  1920.  Includes  practically  aU  persons  covered  by  health 
insurance,  except  agriculture  and  domestic  service.  Dues  are  men  8d. 
(4d.  each  from  insured  and  employer).  Benefit  for  men  is  15s.  per  week, 
maximum  period  of  benefit  being  15  weeks  annually.  Waiting  period  is  3 
days  and  dues  must  have  been  paid  3  months.  About  12,000,000  persons 
included. 

Workmen's  compensation  legislation  in  Canada.  Econ.  World,  Sept.  11,  1920. 
Pp.  4.  Provisions  summarized  under  captions  such  as  industrial  diseases, 
waiting  period,  benefits,  etc. 

Socialism 

Blum,  O.  Max  Adlers  Neugestaltung  des  Marxismus.  Archiv  f.  d.  Geschichte 
d.  Sozial.,  VIII,  2-3,  1919. 

BoaTKiEwicz,  L.  Zu  den  Grundrententheorien  von  Bodbertus  und  Marx. 
Archiv  f.  d.  Geschichte  d.  Sozial.,  VIII,  2-3,  1919. 

Kautsky,  K.  Drei  kleine  Schriften  iiber  Marx.  Archiv  f.  d,  Geschichte  d. 
Sozial.,  VIII,  2-3,  1919. 
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KopPE,  II.     Schriften  iiber  den  Kriegssozialismus.    Archiv  f.  d.  Ceschichte  d. 
Sozial,  VIII,  2-3,  1919. 

Laskike,    E.      Le   probUme    des   nationalisations    et    le   "guild   socialism"    en 
Angleterre.     Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  July-Aug.,  1920. 

Le  Normand,  P.     La  "socialization"  des  mines  en  Allemagne.     Rev.  d'Econ. 
Pol.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1920. 

Mautneh,  W.     Bolshevismus  und  Marxismus.     Schmollers  Jahrb.,  Jahrg.  44, 
Heft  2,  1920. 

Schumacher,  H.  Oegcnwartsfragen  des  Sozialismus.  Schmollers  Jahrb., 
Jahrg.  44,  Heft  2,  1920. 

ViDou,  J.  M.  Le  socialisme  au  Japan.  L'Europe  Nouvelle,  Dec.  27,  1919. 
P.  1. 

Statistics 
(Abstracts  by  Horace  Secrist) 
Benket,  T.  L.  The  theory  of  measurement  of  changes  in  cost  of  living. 
Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  May,  1920.  Pp.  8.  "The  investigation  was  made 
in  connection  with  an  enquiry  into  cost  of  living  now  being  made  by  the 
Egyptian  government,  with  the  primary  object  of  regulating  the  war 
gratuities  of  its  lowest  grade  employees."  A  method  is  suggested  by 
which  a  change  of  expenditure  can  be  analyzed  into  two  parts,  one  cor- 
responding to  changes  in  cost  of  living  and  the  other  to  changes  in  stan- 
dard of  living. 

6ERRn)GE,  W.  A.  The  world's  gold  supply.  Rev.  Econ.  Stat.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  19. 

Be\t:ridge,  W.  H.  British  exports  and  the  barometer.  II.  Econ.  Journ., 
June,  1920.  Pp.  5.  Supports  the  hypothesis  of  "a  periodic  crisis  in  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  which,  at  intervals  averaging 
about  15  1/3  years,  lowers  the  general  productivity  of  harvests  during  one 
or  more  seasons." 

BiRKETT,  M.  S.  The  iron  and  steel  trades  during  the  war.  Journ,  Royal 
Stat.  Soc,  Ma}%  1920.  Pp.  41.  Details  are  supplied  on  exports,  manufac- 
tures, prices,  and  control  of  steel  for  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
the  United  States. 

DE  Black,  B.  Statistique  concernant  les  trafics  des  reseaux  africains:  leur 
possibilities  d'avenir.    Journ.  de  la  Soc.  de  Stat,  de  Paris,  May,  1920.    Pp.  12. 

Blair,  T.  A.  The  mathematician,  the  farmer,  and  the  weather.  Sci.  Mo., 
Oct.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  A  general  statement  of  the  laws  in  which  statistical 
methods  are  being  applied  to  the  study  of  crops  and  weather  hazards. 

BowLEY,  A.  L.  Cost  of  living  and  wage  determination.  Econ.  Journ.,  Mar., 
1920.     Pp.  4. 

Braemeh,  K.  Oedanken  iiber  die  Wiirdigung  der  Statistik.  Deutsches  Sta- 
tistisches  Zentralblatt,  Sept.-Oct.,  1919.    Pp.  138.    Nov.-Dec,  1919.    Pp.  154. 
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Bhissexdex,  p.  F.  The  measurement  of  labor  mobility.  Journ.  Pol,  Econ., 
June,  1920.  Pp.  36.  An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  labor 
mobility.  Insists  that  the  statistical  unit  of  "labor  turnover"  must  either 
be  more  narrowly  defined  or  abandoned  entirely. 

Brissexden,  p.  F.  and  Frankel,  E.  Mobility  in  labor  in  American  industry. 
Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  21.  An  important  survey.  Makes  use  of 
the  accession  rate,  the  separation  rate,  and  the  replacement  or  "turnover" 
rate;  helps  to  clarify  the  much  befogged  and  abused  notion  of  "labor 
turnover." 

Chaxey,  L.  W.  Influence  of  war  on  accident  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, 1914-1919.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  13.  Continues  the 
author's  contribution  to  this  subject.  Even  in  most  strenuous  times,  it  is 
possible  to  check  rising  accident  rates  by  the  application  of:  (1)  adequate 
instruction  of  the  men  in  skilful  methods  of  work;  (2)  careful  supervision 
of  the  well-instructed  men;  (3)  "engineering  revision,"  by  which  the  safety 
of  work  places  is  increased. 

CoLLiKs,  H.  E.  Power  costs  during  years  1914  to  1919.  Indus.  Manag.,  June, 
1920.  Pp.  7.  A  summary  of  the  records  of  fourteen  representative  plants, 
giving  in  detail  the  changes  in  power  cost  during  the  years  of  the  war. 

CoNYNGTOX,  M,  The  government's  wage  policy  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  17.  As  shown  by  its  pronouncements 
during  the  war,  the  government  recognizes  the  advantage  of  establishing 
liberal  scales  of  compensation  for  work  of  standard  quality  and  the  neces- 
sity for  frequent  revisions  of  the  wage  or  salary  scale  in  order  that  a  duel 
relation  may  be  maintained  between  cost  of  living  and  earnings;  but  in 
practice  it  has  been  oblivious  to  both  considerations. 

CoYLE,  E.  S.  The  world's  industrial  consumption  of  gold.  Rev.  Econ,  Stat.» 
June,  1920.  Pp.  8.  A  review  of  former  studies  of  the  world's  industrial 
consumption  of  gold,  together  with  an  analysis  of  consumption  by  coun- 
tries during  recent  years. 

CuMMixGS,  J.  The  conception  of  statistics  as  a  technique.  Quart,  Pubs. 
Am,  Stat.  Assoc,  June,  1920.  Pp.  13.  A  scholarly  attempt  to  define  sta- 
tistics as  a  technique,  and  to  separate  it  from  other  sciences  to  which  it  is 
too  often  regarded  simply  as  a  tool. 

Davis,  J.  S.  World  banking  and  currency:  a  review  of  recent  developments. 
Rev.  Econ.  Stat.,  Aug.,  1920.     Pp.  26.     A  comprehensive  analysis. 

Day,  E.  E.  An  index  of  the  physical  volume  of  production.  Rev.  Econ.  Stat, 
Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  A  statement  of  the  need  of  an  index  of  physical  vol- 
ume together  with  a  description  of  the  method  of  calculating  two  types  of 
series — an  unadjusted  and  an  adjusted  series.  Contains  both  tabular  and 
graphic  analysis. 

Faure,  F.  Les  cadres  de  la  statistique  du  cout  de  la  guerre.  Journ.  de  la 
Soc.  de  Stat,  de  Paris,  July-Aug.-Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  A  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "cost  of  the  war  of  1914-1918,"  and  of  the  pre- 
liminaries to  its  actual  measurement. 
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Fowler,  E.  J.  Value  of  sfntistics  in  central-station  operations.  Nat.  Elec. 
Light  Assoc.  Bull.,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  4.  Suggested  uses  of  the  value  of 
statistical  methods  in  business  fields.  Paper  presented  before  the  Illinois 
State  Electric  Association,  October,  1919, 

Francisco,  D.  Cooperative  advertising.  Am.  Exporter,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  6, 
Contains  tabular  and  graphic  analyses  of  shipments,  selling  expense,  and 
sales,  in  the  citrus  fruit  industry  of  California, 

Gephart,  W,  F.  Bank  wages  and  factors  determining  them.  Bankers'  Mag., 
July,  1920.     Pp.  6.     Gives  table  showing  comparative  bank  salaries. 

GoLDENWEisER,  E.  A.  lucomes  of  bituminous  coal  producers.  Quart.  Pubs. 
Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  June,  1920.  Pp.  7.  A  criticism  of  some  of  the  data 
contained  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

Grabill,  C.  a.  Inefficiency  and  poor  food  of  Mexican  miners.  Engg.  &  Min- 
ing Joum.,  Feb.  14,  1920.  Pp.  4.  A  statistical  study  of  malnutrition  of 
Mexican  miners  and  a  comparison  of  the  peon's  ration  with  that  found  to 
be  necessary  by  army  tests. 

Guild,  J.  B.  Variations  in  the  number  of  live  stock  and  in  the  production 
of  vieat  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war.  Journ,  Royal  Stat.  Soc, 
July,  1920.     Pp.  35. 

Hakey,  L.  H.  Cost  of  production  statistics.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc, 
June,  1920.  Pp.  13.  A  discussion  of  cost-of-production  statistics  in  terms 
of  their  importance,  essentials  of  a  statistical  concept  of  cost,  and  of  the 
practical  questions  involved  in  the  collection,  compilation  and  presentation 
of  cost  data.     The  individual  is  contrasted  with  the  social  aspects  of  costs. 

Hayfohd,  F.  L.  The  business  situation.  DuPont  Mag.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  5, 
charts.  The  significance  of  certain  fundamental  economic  statistics,  1913 
to  date. 

Hersch,  L.  L'in^galite  devant  la  mort,  d'apr^s  les  statistiques  de  la  ville  de 
Paris.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  May-June,  1920.  Pp.  30.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  mortality,  based  upon  deaths  in  Paris,  amply  illustrated  by  tables  and 
graphic  figures. 

Knibbs,  G.  H.  The  analysis  of  a  census.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  June, 
1920.  Pp.  11.  A  plea  for  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  census  data,  and  a 
statement  of  the  place  which  such  an  analysis  might  have  in  shaping  na- 
tional destiny, 

Knibbs,  G.  H.  The  organization  of  imperial  statistics.  Journ.  Royal  Stat. 
Soc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  14.  An  emphatic  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
organization  of  an   Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 

Langley,  S.  S.  Graphic  representation  of  oil-well  decline.  Engg.  &  Mining 
Journ.,  Aug.  7,  1920.  Pp.  3.  Emphasizes  the  utility  of  curves  and  graphs 
in  recording  variations  in  production  of  individual  wells  and  of  oil  fields. 

Lewis,  J.  O.  and  Cutler,  W.  W.  The  petroleum  industry:  a  numerical  ex- 
pression for  production-decline  curves  of  oil  wells.    Engg.  &  Mining  Journ., 
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Sept.  '4,  1920.  Pp.  2.  A  manner  of  presenting  oil  well  data  in  graphical 
form  which  is  simplified  by  means  of  certain  formulae  that  show  declining 
or  future  estimates  of  production  for  wells,  tracts,  or  fields  for  certain 
periods. 

Mayiandeh,  a.  Wages  in  Germany  during  the  war.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  July, 
1920.    Pp.  13. 

Meeker,  R.  and  Kittredge,  D.  D.  Analysis  of  some  effects  of  increased  cost 
of  living  on  family  budgets.    Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  July,  1920.     Pp.  10. 

Miketola,  S.  Saggio  di  una  teoria  statistica  sulla  frequenza  delle  malattie. 
Giorn.  d.  Econ.,  Apr.,  1920.     Pp.  18. 

Moore,  H.  L.  Crop-cycles  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  France.  Journ. 
Royal  Stat.  Soc,  May,  1920.  Pp.  10.  Continues  an  earlier  study.  Con- 
cludes "that  the  yield  of  the  leading  cereal  crops  in  France  runs  in  cycles 
which  are  synchronous  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States." 

Moore,  H.  L.  Forecasting  the  crops  of  the  Dakotas.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  June, 
1920,  Pp.  32.  A  continuation  of  studies  of  crop  forecasts  on  the  basis  of 
rainfall  and  other  weather  data. 

MouBRE,  LE  B.  C.  Statistique  des  facteurs  qui  ont  modifiS  le  taux  de  I'int^ret 
de  1869  a  1914.  Journ.  de  la  Soc.  de  Paris,  July-Aug.-Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  19, 
A  definition  of  interest,  explanation  of  factors  which  have  influenced  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  an  examination  by  types  and  periods  from  1869  to  1914, 

Ottolenghi,  C,  Index-numbers  of  wholesale  prices  in  Italy  during  the  Great 
War.  Part  II.  Construction  of  a  system  of  index-numbers  of  wholesale 
prices  in  Italy.  Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  July,  1920.  Pp.  10.  "(a)  Se- 
lection of  the  commodities,  (b)  Calculation  of  the  weights  of  the  selected 
commodities,  (c)  Notes  on  the  table  of  the  index-numbers  of  the  single 
commodities  and  the  table  of  the  weighted  index-numbers  of  the  prices  of 
the  several  groups  and  of  the  general  index-numbers,  (d)  Statistical  ob- 
servations on  the  variations  in  wholesale  prices  in  Italy  during  the  War." 

Ottolenghi,  C.  The  variations  of  wholesale  prices  in  Italy  during  the  Great 
War.  Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  May,  1920.  Pp.  15.  "The  aim  of  the 
present  study  is  to  calculate  the  variations  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  com- 
modities which  took  place  in  Italy  during  the  war,  and  to  point  out  their 
main  features."  Attention  is  given  to  "(a)  Criteria  for  the  selection  of 
commodities  whose  price  variations,  taken  in  the  mass,  shall  express  those 
of  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  entering  into  trade,  (b)  Determination  of 
the  weights  to  be  given  to  the  prices  of  the  individual  commodities  selected, 
(c)  The  calculation  of  the  weighted  index-number,  special  and  general." 

Pronier,  H.  Le  nombre  indice  du  cout  de  la  vie  et  I'enquHe  de  Vunion  suisse 
des  soci^tSs  de  consommation.  Rev.  d'Econ.  Pol.,  May-June,  1920,  Pp,  34, 
Treats  the  subject  historically  and  according  to  the  method  of  construct- 
ing index  numbers. 

Robinson,  L.  N,    The  improvement  of  criminal  statistics  in  the  United  States. 
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Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  June,  1920.  Pp.  7.  Historical  account  to- 
gether with  a  comparison  and  criticism  of  criminal  records  now  currently 
kept. 

RooRiiAcii,  G.  B.  Some  recent  tendencies  in  the  development  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  Rev.  Econ.  Stat.,  May,  1920.  Pp.  13.  Pic- 
tures American  foreign  trade  during  the  fifteen-year  period  preceding  the 
war  and  points  out  to  what  degree  trade  departed  from  its  normal  de- 
velopment during  the  period  of  war  and  has  been  reverting  to  pre-war 
conditions  or  expanding  along  new  lines  since  the  armistice. 

RoRTY,  M.  C.  Suggestions  as  to  the  laws  of  capital  return  under  conditions 
of  free  competition.  Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  June,  1920.  Pp.  3. 
A  study  of  actual  rates  of  return  on  capital  invested  in  productive  and 
distributive  enterprises,  and  the  development  of  certain  "laws"  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  governed.     The  distribution  of  returns  is  shown  graphically. 

Shirras,  G.  F.  Some  effects  of  the  war  on  gold  and  silver.  Journ.  Royal 
Stat.  Soc,  July,  1920.  Pp.  45.  A  collection  and  interpretation  of  the 
leading  facts  relating  to  the  moneys  of  the  world  in  general  and  ^f  India 
in  particular,  for  the  most  part  since  1914. 

SiEVEBs,  E.  G.  Official  natural  gas  data.  Gas  Age,  June  25,  1920.  Pp.  6. 
Data  collected  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Starling,  E.  H.  The  food  supply  of  Germany  during  the  war.  Journ.  Royal 
Stat.  Soc,  Mar.,  1920.  Pp.  21.  Treated  from  the  physiological  standpoint. 
Concludes:  "Many  years  with  plentiful  supplies  of  food  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  previous  conditions  of  nourishment  and  health  can  be  restored, 
and  this  recovery  will  be  rendered  difficult  by  the  diminished  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  impossibility,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  of  raising  again 
the  industrial  productivity  to  the  height  necessary  in  order  that  the  requi- 
site supplies  can  be  obtained  by  purchase  from  foreign  countries." 

Stevenson,  T.  H.  C.  The  fertility  of  various  social  classes  in  England  and 
Wales  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  1919.  Journ.  Royal 
Stat.  Soc,  May,  1920.  Pp.  32.  Based  on  the  census  of  1911,  relating  to 
the  duration  of  marriages,  and  number  of  children  born  in  England  and 
Wales  since  18T6.  Details  are  shown  by  social  class,  occupation,  birthplace, 
and  residence. 

Turin,  S.  P.  Market  prices  and  controlled  prices  of  food  in  Moscow.  Journ. 
Royal  Stat.  Soc,  May,  1920.     Pp.  2. 

VON  Tyska,  C.  Die  wirtschaftliche  Bedeutung  der  Handelsstatistik.  Welt- 
wirts.  Archiv,  Oct.  1,  1919. 

Wells,  W.  S.  Visualizing  employment  records.  Indus.  Manag.,  July,  1920. 
Pp.  4.     Contains  some  interesting  but  unscientifically  drawn  charts. 

Whitney,  E.  L.  Cost  of  strikes.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  8.  Costs 
are  analyzed  by  duration  or  man-days  lost,  wage  lost,  loss  to  employers  and 
to  the  public. 
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WoLMAN,  A.  The  statistical  method  in  problems  of  water  supply  quality. 
Quart.  Pubs.  Am.  Stat.  Assoc,  June,  1920.     Pp.  5. 

YouxG,  G.  J.  Oold  mining  in  California.  Engg.  &  Mining  Journ.,  Feb.  14, 
1920.  Pp.  9.  Review  since  1907,  with  emphasis  on  costs  of  production  and 
amount  mined.     Several  interesting  tables  and  charts. 

Business  and  financial  conditions  following  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States.     Rev.  Econ.  Stat.  Supp.,  July,  1920.     Pp.  17. 

Chart  showing  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  French  rente  during  the 
various  wars  which  the  nation  has  passed  through  since  1800.  Bankers* 
Mag.,  May,  1920.    P.  1. 

Comparison  of  methods  used  in  constructing  index  numbers  of  wholesale 
prices.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1920.  Pp.  6.  A  statement  of  the  differences 
in  the  methods  of  constructing  the  wholesale  price  index  series  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  The  Annalist,  Bradstreet's  and  Dun's  in  relation 
to  the  differences  of  these  numbers  in  recent  months. 

Details  of  Forest  Service  report  in  response  to  Capper  resolution.  Am. 
Lumberman,  July  3,  10,  1920.  Pp.  4,  2.  Summary,  with  tables  and  charts. 
Much  valuable  information  attractively  presented. 

The  1920  epidemic  of  influenza.  Stat.  Bull.  Metropol.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Feb., 
1920.  Pp.  8.  A  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  1920  epidemic  of  influenza, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  results  with  the  epidemics  of  1918  and  1919.  The 
total  influenza-pneumonia  rate  was  well  within  the  normal  for  January, 
1920 — being  142  per  100,000  lives  as  compared  with  1,747  in  October  and 
December,  1918,  and  125  for  the  seven-year  period  1911  to  1917. 

The  future  of  our  foreign  trade.  Rev.  Econ.  Stat.,  Supp.,  Apr.,  1920.  Pp.  24. 
An  analysis  of  our  balance  of  merchandise  trade  in  1919  and  of  the  "in- 
visible" items  which  served  as  an  offset  against  our  huge  surplus  of  ex- 
ports. 

How  many  wells  drilled  produce  oil?  Engg.  &  Mining  Journ.,  Feb.  14,  1920. 
P.  1. 

Minimum  quantity  budget  necessary  to  maintain  a  worker's  family  of  five  in 
health  and  decency.  Mo.  Lab.  Rev.,  June,  1920.  Pp.  18.  Tentative  quan- 
tity budget;  the  bureau's  best  estimate  at  this  time. 

National  debts  of  the  world  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919-1920.  Americas,  June, 
1920.    Pp.  5. 

Potato  prices  depend  upon  many  factors.  Market  Reporter,  Oct.  2,  1920, 
Pp.  3.    A  comprehensive  study.    Contains  both  tabular  and  graphic  analysis. 

Wholesale  prices  of  commodities  in  1919.  {The  "Statist's"  index  numbers,  in 
continuation  of  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck's  figures.)  Journ.  Royal  Stat.  Soc,  July, 
1920.    Pp.  18.    A  review  and  an  interpretation. 

World  has  large  surplus  of  low  wools.  Market  Reporter,  Oct.  2,  1920.  Pp. 
3.     An  analysis  of  the  world's  stock,  consumjition,  and  production  of  wool. 


NOTES 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  beginning  on 
Monday,  December  27,  at  3.30  and  concluding  Thursday,  December 
30  before  noon,  headquarters  being  at  Haddon  Hall. 

The  Program  Committee  announces  that  the  "solid  core  of  inter- 
est," will  be  theory.  The  following  papers  are  among  those  that  will 
be  read:  "The  transportation  act  of  1920,"  by  Frank  H.  Dixon; 
"Our  foreign  trade  balance  since  the  armistice,"  by  John  R.  Wil- 
liams; "An  index  number  of  production,"  by  Walter  W.  Stewart; 
"The  theory  of  production,"  by  Leo  Wolman;  "A  revaluation  of  tra- 
ditional economic  theory,"  by  Carl  E.  Parry;  "Profits  and  income," 
by  Henry  R.  Hatfield;  "Revision  of  federal  taxation,"  by  F.  R.  Fair- 
child;  "A  review  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  policy,"  by  O.  M.  W. 
Sprague.  Two  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  by  economic 
and  technical  experts  on  the  problems  of  the  soft  coal  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  teaching  of  elementary  economics  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  round  table  discussion,  also  the  problems  of  marketing 
and  prices. 

The  American  Statistical  Association  will  meet  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  also  the  American  Association  of  University  Instructors  in 
Accounting. 

Forty  essays  were  submitted  in  the  contest  for  the  Karelsen  prizes 
offered  for  the  two  best  papers  on  the  subject,  "What  Can  a  ^lan 
Afford?"     These  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  awards. 

Since  September  1,  1920,  the  following  names  have  been  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  American  Economic  Association: 

Baker,  O.  E.,  617  Cedar  St.,  Abilene,  Texas. 

Bennett,  George  L.,  65  Edgar  Lane,  Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Bloch,  Louis,  130  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Buck,  Norman  S.,  443  Fayerweather  Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Butler,  William,  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Coon,  Shirley  J.,  231  South  6th  St.,  East,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Crennan,  C.  H.,  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

Eddy,  Harold  M.,  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

Foster,  William  T.,  109  Sargent  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Camber,  M.  P.,  219  N.  Dubuque  St.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Hanselman,  J.  J.,  508  S.  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Hastings,  Hudson  B.,  Garden  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Hauter,  L.  H.,  State  College,  New  Mexico. 

Hoskins,  Frank,  620  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Hsu,  Leonard  S.,  Box  1050,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Luken,  O.  H.,  P.  O.  Box  2020,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone. 
Lumpkin,  H.  H.,  116  W.  Washington  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Lynn,  A.  J.,  5489  University  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mandel,  Benjamin,  298  East  4th  St.,  New  York  City. 
May,  F.  Stacy,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Moore,  Justin  H.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
Newmarker,  E.  L.,  1154  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Outhwaite,  Leonard,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Pow,  J.  C,  Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Smith,  Augustus,  Foot  West  5th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Sternbergh,  J.  Henry,  2d  &  Buttonwood  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Stevens,  William  J.,  35  York  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Stratton,  H.  F.,  2368  Overlook  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Streit,  Samuel  F.,  66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Taft,  George  C,  294  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Taglianetti,  Thomas  J.,  236  South  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Taylor,  Carl  D.,  Ill  So.  Lake  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  508  S.  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Tong,  U.,  P.  O.  Box  564,  State  College,  Pa. 
Verhunce,  C.  E.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 
Winter,  W.  J.,  1816  East  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Zimani,  Savel,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Amherst  College  is  instituting  classes  for  workers  in  Amherst,  Hol- 
yoke,  and  Springfield.  Among  the  subjects  of  instruction  included 
are:  economics,  industrial  history,  politics,  social  p.sychology,  and  in- 
dustrial physiology.  The  control  lies  in  an  executive  committee  with 
representatives  from  Amherst  College  and  from  the  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Holyoke  and  Springfield. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  department  of  economics  in  co- 
operation with  the  department  of  agricultural  economics  and  various 
other  departments  has  arranged  a  combination  of  courses  which  relate 
to  land  as  an  economic  factor  in  production  and  distribution.  The 
aim  will  be  to  treat  from  the  economic  point  of  view  the  main  kinds 
of  land,  e.g.,  agricultural,  urban,  mineral,  and  forest  land. 

New  York  University  has  established  a  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  has  appointed  Professor  A.  Wellington  Tay- 
lor as  dean.  Two  full  years  of  work  will  be  required  of  students  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration.  In  connection  with 
this  school  a  Bureau  of  Business  Research  has  been  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Lewis  H.  Haney. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce  announces  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Graduate  Division  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Business  Administration. 
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Tlic  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard  University  at  the  commencement  of 
Northwestern  University,  June  16,  1920. 

A  new  building  lias  just  been  opened  for  the  Department  of  Ap- 
plied Statistics  at  University  College,  London.  This  will  be  devoted 
to  the  work  of  Professor  Pearson  and  his  assistants  who  arc  engaged 
in  tlie  development  of  statistical  theory  and  the  study  of  genetics. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  published 
a  Syllabus  giving  the  subjects  of  examination  for  senior  credential, 
covering,  among  others,  commercial  geography,  business  organization 
and  administration,  economics,  accounting,  money  and  banking,  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  United  States,  business  law,  international  bank- 
ing and  foreign  exchange,  investments  finance,  insurance,  railroad 
transportation,  business  methods  in  foreign  trade,  marketing  methods 
in  domestic  trade,  marketing  methods  in  domestic  trade.  For  some  of 
tlicse  subjects  bibliographical  references  are  given. 

Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  is  preparing  a  book  on  Land  Economics. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  will  publish  in  Industrial  Management  a 
series  of  twelve  papers  covering  the  problem  of  women  in  industry. 

A  new  series.  The  Social  Welfare  Library,  published  by  Macmillan, 
begins  with  a  book  on  Community  Organization,  by  Joseph  K.  Hart 
Others  for  early  publication  are  Social  Work,  by  Edward  T.  Devine; 
Industry  and  Human  Welfare,  by  William  L.  Chenery ;  Treatment  of 
the  Offender,  by  Winthrop  D,  Lane;  The  Story  of  Social  Work  in 
America,  by  Lilian  Brandt. 

The  Lippincott  Company  is  publishing  a  book  on  Agrictiltural  Eco- 
nomics, by  James  E.  Boyle,  of  Columbia  University. 

G.  Allen  &  Unwin  have  in  press  History  of  Social  Development, 
from  the  German  of  Miiller-Lyer's  Phasen  der  Kultur,  by  E.  C.  and 
H.  A.  Lake. 

The  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  has  begun  the  publication 
of  the  Chase  Economic  Bulletin.  In  the  first  number,  October  5, 
1920,  is  an  article  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.  entitled  "Three  and  a 
half  billion  dollar  floating  debt  of  Europe  to  private  creditors  in 
America." 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  for  October, 
1920,  announces  the  early  publication  of  A  Social  Workers'  Guide  to 
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the  serial  publications  of  representative  social  agencies,  approximately 
four  thousand  institutions  and  organizations   ($2.50). 

The  Labor  Office  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  quarterly  bulletin. 

L'Anonima  Libraria  Italiana  has  been  founded  by  scholars  and  pub- 
lishers in  Italy  and  will  publish  a  bulletin,  II  Libro  Italiano  which 
will  give  the  titles  of  new  Italian  publications  (7  Corso  Palestro, 
Turin). 

An  international  review  of  statistics  has  been  established,  Metron, 
which  will  appear  quarterly,  each  number  containing  about  200  pages, 
subscription  price  50  Italian  lire.  The  purpose  of  Metron  is  to  co- 
ordinate all  literature  containing  statistical  material.  It  is  "ad- 
dressed to  those  who,  cultivating  different  soils  with  various  imple- 
ments, nevertheless  are  busied  with  statistics,  so  that  the  results  of 
their  labors  may  become  of  general  utility  to  science."  Each  number 
will  contain  a  bibliography,  papers  making  original  contribution  \o  the 
theory  or  practice  of  statistics,  a  section  of  notes  which  will  provide 
space  for  researches  leading  only  to  fragmentary  results,  and  also  one 
or  more  analyses  of  work  not  exclusively  statistical  in  character  but 
which  deals  with  a  particular  branch  such  as  demographic  or  anthropo- 
metric economic  statistics.  There  will  also  be  included  an  analysis 
of  sources  and  of  mathematical  work  bearing  upon  statistics.  Articles 
may  be  submitted  in  Italian,  French,  English,  or  German,  and  should 
be  sent  to  the  director.  Professor  Corrado  Gini,  University  of  Padua, 
Italy,  or  to  members  of  the  committee:  Professor  A.  Andreades,  of  the 
University  of  Athens,  Greece;  Professor  A.  E.  Bunge,  Director  of 
Argentine  Statistics,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Dr.  F.  P.  Cantelli, 
Actuary  at  the  Ministero  del  Tesoro,  Rome,  Italy;  Dr.  L.  V.  Furlan, 
of  the  University  of  Basle,  Switzerland;  Dr.  M.  Greenwood,  of  the 
University  of  London,  England;  Dr.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  Director  of  Com- 
monwealth Statistics,  Melbourne,  Australia ;  Ing.  L.  March,  Director 
of  French  Statistics,  Paris,  France;  Dr.  A.  Julin,  Director  of  Belgian 
Economic  Statistics,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Professor  R.  Pearl,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 

The  first  issue  contains  the  following  articles:  La  methode  statis- 
tique,  by  L.  March ;  Ueber  Funktionen  von'  Variablen  zwischen  welchen 
Korrelationen  bestehen,  by  E.  Czuber;  Sui  coefficienti  di  variabilita,  by 
F.  Vinci;  Entomological  Statistics,  by  F.  Y,  Edgeworth;  La  coscri- 
zione  militare  dal  punto  di  vista  eugenico,  by  C.  Gini;  The  theory  of 
large   populations-aggregates,   by   G.    H.    Knibbs ;    Delia   misura    sta- 
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tistica  deir  abilita  dei  giocatori  nelle  corse  al  galoppo,  by  G.  Zingali; 
La  fiscalite  de  guerre  (discussion),  by  J.  Bourdon;  Sulle  applicazioni 
del  calcolo  delle  probabilita  alia  fisica  molecolarc  (rassegna),  by  F.  P. 
Cantelli;  Ridolfo  Livi  (185G-1920),  by  C.  Gini. 

Appointments  and  Resignations 

Mr.  Hugh  E.  Agnew  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  ad- 
vertising at  New  York  University. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Atkins  has  resigned  his  position  with  L.  V.  Estes, 
Inc.,  Industrial  Engineers,  to  organize  and  teach  courses  in  industrial 
organization,  management  and  accounting,  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gladden  Whetstone  Baker  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
political  economy  at  Yale  University. 

Mr.  E.  Clair  Bancroft,  formerly  at  the  University  of  Maine,  has 
accepted  an  instructorship  in  economics  at  Brown  University. 

Professor  Spurgeon  Bell,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  taught  ac- 
counting both  summer  terms  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Orval  Bennett  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  transportation 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Howard  Beris  has  been  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  economics 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bodenhafer,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
been  appointed  associate  professor  of  sociology  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  Ernest  L.  Bogart  has  resigned  his  position  as  assistant 
foreign  trade  advisor  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D,  C, 
where  he  has  been  for  two  years,  to  return  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois as  head  of  the  department  of  economics. 

Professor  Ezra  Bowen,  formerly  associate  professor  in  tlie  College 
of  Business  Administration,  Lehigh  University,  has  been  appointed 
professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  economics. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Brissenden,  formerly  with  the  federal  Department  of 
Labor,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  New 
York  University. 

Mr.  Norman  Sydney  Buck  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  po- 
litical economy  at  Yale  University. 
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Mr.  Henry  Clay,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing professor  of  economics  in  Amherst  College  for  the  spring  term 
of  1920-1921. 

Professor  N.  H.  Cornish  has  been  promoted  from  associate  professor 
of  economics  and  sociology  to  a  full  professor  in  the  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College.  His  work  lies  in  the  field  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, including  markets  and  marketing. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Cross,  last  year  an  assistant  in  economics  at  Ohio  State 
University,  has  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  economics  at  Pur- 
due University. 

Professor  C.  H.  Cunningham,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  is  on 
leave  of  absence  as  economic  advisor  attached  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Madrid. 

Mr.  George  Bartlett  Curtis,  recently  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  is  now  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Harrison  C.  Dale,  formerly  professor  of  political  science 
in  the  University  of  Wyoming,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  political  science  in  the  University  of  Idaho,  Professor 
Dale  has  been  on  partial  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  first  Wyoming  state 
budget. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Davidson  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  business  law 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Douglas  has  resigned  his  position  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  to  go  to  the  School  of  Commerce,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Associate  Professor  William  M.  Duffus  has  resigned  from  the  de- 
partment of  economics  at  the  University  of  Kansas  to  accept  a  pro- 
fessorship in  economics  at  Boston  University,  where  he  will  have 
charge  of  the  marketing  courses  and  will  give  a  course  in  railroad 
transportation. 

Dr.  Louise  Dunbar  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Eckelberry  has  been  made  assistant  professor  of  ac- 
counting at  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  Boris  Emmet  announces  his  affiliation  with  Henry  Sonneborn 
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&   Company,    Inc.,    Baltimore,    Maryland,    in    the    capacity    of    labor 
manager. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Faubel,  of  New  York  University,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  in  order  to  accept  a  fellowship  in  the 
department  of  economics  and  social  institutions  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Assistant  Professor  Maxwell  Ferguson  has  resigned  his  position  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  to  accept  a  position  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fisher,  recently  production  manager  for  the  American 
Carbon  and  Carbide  Co.,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  industrial 
management  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism  at  the  Ohio 
State  University. 

Assistant  Professor  C.  O.  Fisher,  of  Clark  College,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion last  February  to  became  associate  professor  of  economics  in  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  During  the  summer  he  taught 
in  the  summer  session  at  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  Anderson  Fitzgerald  has  been  promoted  to  associate  profes- 
sor of  business  administration  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hugh  M.  Fletcher,  formerly  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Emil  Frankel,  until  recently  Special  Agent  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  has  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Baltimore  Federation  of  Clothing  Manufacturers,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  assuming  the  duties  of  Director  of  the  Research  Bureau,  con- 
ducted by  the  Federation. 

Mr,  Earl  S.  Fullbrook,  formerly  instructor  in  economics  at  Iowa 
State  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Augusta  E.  Galster  has  resigned  her  position  as  research  as- 
sistant to  President  Kinley  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  economics  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Warner  E.  Gettys  has  resigned  the  position  of  instructor  in 
sociology  at  Ohio  State  University  to  accept  an  assistant  professor- 
ship at  Tulane  University. 

Mr.  Martin  Glaeser,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, is  giving  courses  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  public  utili- 
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ties  and  land  economics.  He  is  acting  also  as  expert  for  the  joint 
committee  of  citizens  and  city  government  at  Milwaukee,  arranging  a 
settlement  and  plan  of  future  operation  with  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  &  Light  Co. 

Professor  Frank  Graham,  recently  of  the  economics  department  of 
Rutgers  College,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the  economic 
staff  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Hagerty,  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  serving  this 
autumn  as  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  between  the  Electric  Railway  Com- 
panies of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  their  employees. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Hammond,  of  Ohio  State  University,  served  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  as  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  between  the  Stark 
Electric  Railway  Company  of  northeastern  Ohio,  and  its  employees. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  he  was  employed  as  technical 
expert  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission. 

Professor  M.  S.  Handman,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  spetit  a 
part  of  the  summer  in  Mexico  City  collecting  material  for  a  study  of 
Mexican  economic  conditions. 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney,  formerly  of  the  federal  Department  of  Mar- 
kets, has  been  appointed  professor  of  economics  and  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  New  York  University. 

Miss  Nina  Harbour  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  in 
Vassar  College. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Harris  has  resigned  the  position  of  auditor  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  accept  an  appointment  as  in- 
structor in  accounting  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  H.  McBean  Hart  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  in 
New  York  University. 

Mr.  J.  Anton  de  Hass,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  foreign  trade  at  New  York 
University,  School  of  Commerce  Accounts  and  Finance. 

Dr.  H.  Gordon  Hayes,  assistant  professor  of  economics  in  Yale 
University,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  economics  at  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  has  charge  of  the  general  course  in  economics. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Held,  of  Ohio  University,  has  been  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  professor  in  economics. 

Professor  R.  H.  Hess,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  a  leave 
of  absence  and  is  engaged  in  a  settlement  of  economic  relations  con- 
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nected  with  the  American  Army  of  Occupation,  with  the  title  of 
colonel,  stationed  at  Coblenz.  He  was  associated  with  the  American 
delegates  at  the  International  Financial  Conference,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  of  Nations,  held  at  Brussels  in  September. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  head  of  the  department  of  economics  and 
former  dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  recently  elected  president  of  the  University. 

Dr.  David  Himmclblau  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorsliip 
of  accounting  in  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Hoagland,  formerly  instructor  in  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  more  recently  Chief  of  Division  of  Statistics, 
New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  District,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  transportation  and  public  utilities  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hubbard,  formerly  instructor  in  economics  at  Princeton 
University,  is  now  with  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  as  a 
special  expert. 

Professor  Lincoln  Hutchinson,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  been  asked  to  assume  the  position  of  food 
expert  and  advisor  to  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Government.  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  joined  the  American  Technical  Mission  at  Prague,  se- 
curing an  extension  of  leave  from  the  University  of  California  until 
August,  1921. 

Mr.  Ambrose  E.  Impey  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Innis  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  department 
of  political  economy  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Associate  Professor  John  Ise,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship. 

Professor  W.  T.  Jackman,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  chairman 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, has  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  rural 
credits  and  in  devising  a  system  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  that  province. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Jameson,  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
of  Boston  University,  has  been  promoted  from  his  position  as  instruc- 
tor in  economics  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  that  subject.     He  is 
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also  assisting  in  the  department  of  economics  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Kayden  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  political 
economy  in  the  Yale  Department  of  Social  and  Political  Science. 

Professor  Malcolm  Keir  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Professor  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  of  Princeton  University,  is  lectur- 
ing once  a  week  to  the  employees  and  officers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Kemp,  who  has  been  doing  post-graduate  work  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
department  of  political  economy  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr,  Philip  B.  Kennedy  has  resigned  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  become  Vice-President  of  the 
First  Federal  Foreign  Banking  Association. 

Professor  David  Kinley,  for  many  years  head  of  the  department  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  last  June  elected  presi- 
dent of  that  institution. 

Dr.  William  Kirk,  formerly  professor  of  economics  and  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Rochester,  has  joined  the  department  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  V.  L.  Lanfear,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  been  promoted 
from  an  instructor  ship  to  an  adjunct  professorship. 

Mr.  William  Leslie,  formerly  actuary  of  the  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
insurance  in  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Littleton,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  made 
assistant  professor  of  business  organization. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Lumley,  professor  in  Butler  College,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  J.  G.  McKay,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  pro- 
moted from  the  rank  of  instructor  to  that  of  assistant  professor  in 
economics. 

Professor  Marion  Kelly  McKay,  for  the  past  three  years  professor 
of  economics  in  New  Hampshire  College,  has  been  appointed  profes- 
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sor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  in  the  School  of  Economics. 

Professor  Walter  J.  Matlierly  has  resigned  his  position  at  George- 
town College  to  accept  the  position  of  associate  professor  of  business 
administration  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  F.  S.  May  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  and  di- 
rector of  the  "classes  for  workers"  in  Amherst  College. 

Mr.  Eliot  G.  Mears,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  has  recently  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months  as  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Near  East.  He  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can High  Commission  in  Turkey,  and  also  the  Harbord  Mission  which 
investigated  present-day  conditions  in  Armenia  and  Transcaucasia.  He 
is  now  preparing  an  economic  monograph  on  Greece  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  pro- 
moted from  the  rank  of  instructor  to  that  of  assistant  professor  in 
economics. 

Mr.  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  formerly  of  Hunter  College,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  economics  in  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance. 

Miss  Mabel  Newcomer,  of  Vassar  College,  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  professor  of  economics  to  associate  professor. 

Mr.  Christopher  J.  O'Leary,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
economics  at  Tufts  College. 

Miss  Gladys  L.  Palmer,  formerly  secretary  and  reader  in  the  de- 
partment of  social  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  economics  in  Vassar  College. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Patton,  formerly  at  New  York  University,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  economics  at  Hamilton  College  with  the  title 
of  associate  professor* 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Persons,  who  was  on  leave  from  his  position  as  as- 
sociate professor  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  during  the  war, 
was  discharged  from  the  army  in  January,  1920.  Immediately  there- 
after he  became  professor  of  economics  in  the  Boston  University  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  and  is  this  year  in  charge  of  gen- 
eral economics  courses. 
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Professor  Ralph  L.  Power,  since  1914  at  the  Boston  University  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
accept  an  appointment  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he 
will  be  on  the  staff  of  the  economics  department  to  carry  on  instruc- 
tion in  Williamsburg,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk  in  economics  and  for- 
eign trade.  In  addition  he  will  organize  a  commercial  library  and 
museum  for  the  college. 

Professor  Charles  Lee  Raper  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  to  accept  the  newly  created  Franklin  pro- 
fessorship of  transportation  in  Syracuse  University. 

Professor  H.  L.  Reed,  formerly  of  New  York  University,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  finance  and  banking  at  Washington  University. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Rice  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the  economic 
staff  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  James  Harvey  Rogers,  formerly  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
has  accepted  an  assistant  professorship  at  Cornell. 

Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  first  semester  1920-21,  and  is  engaged  in  editing 
documents  of  the  American  Red  Cross  relating  to  work  of  that  or- 
ganization in  Russia  during  the  war. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Rufener  has  resigned  as  special  expert  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  accept  a  professorship  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  West  Virginia. 

Professor  C.  O.  Ruggles,  formerly  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  directorship  of  courses  in  commerce  and  the  pro- 
fessorship of  economics  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Schlatter,  formerly  professor  of  commercial  science  at 
South  Dakota  State  College,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  ac- 
countancy at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Associate  Professor  D  R  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  professor. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Scott  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  sociology  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  professor  of  applied  psychology  in  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce,  has  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  university. 
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Mr.  Stewart  Scrimshaw  has  severed  his  work  with  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin  as  State  Supervisor  of  Apprenticeship,  to 
take  up  work  of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Kearney  &  Trecker  Com- 
pany. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Sembower,  formerly  professor  of  English  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  more  recently  engaged  in  advertising  work  in  Indianapolis, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  professor  of  advertising  and  salesmanship 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  formerly  instructor  in  economics  at 
Princeton  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Tipton  R.  Suavely,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  an  associate  professorship  in  economics  at  that  university. 

Professor  Archibald  W.  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  University  de- 
partment of  economics,  has  been  made  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

Professor  C.  M.  Thompson  has  been  made  dean  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Arthur  J.  Todd,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  giv- 
ing a  course  in  sociology  in  the  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Arthur  Torres  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  com- 
mercial Spanish  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  University, 

Dr.  A.  P.  Usher,  who  has  been  assistant  professor  of  economics  at 
Cornell  University,  has  accepted  a  professorship  of  economics  in  the 
Boston  University  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Vanderblue,  of  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Commerce,  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship.  He  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  this  academic  year  to  conduct  research 
work  for  the  Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Association. 

Assistant  Professor  Gordon  Watkins,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor. 

Assistant  Professor  Myron  W.  Watkins,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor. 

Professor  W.  C.  Weidler,  last  year  at  Tulane  University,  has  been 
recalled  to  Ohio  State  University  as  professor  of  insurance  and  for- 
eign trade. 
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Dr.  John  H.  Williams,  formerly  assistant  professor  of  economics  in 
Princeton  Universit}'^,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  money 
and  banking  in  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce. 

Professor  C.  A.  Phillips  has  resigned  his  position  at  Dartmouth 
College  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Iowa  University. 

Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Porter  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  New  York  University. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Winston  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration  in  the  University  of  Texas,  where  he  is  giving 
courses  in  commercial  resources  and  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Willis  Wisler,  who  was  connected  with  the  Working  Conditions 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor  during  the  war  and  afterwards 
was  labor  manager  for  the  associated  manufacturers  in  the  Rochester 
clothing  trade,  has  been  appointed  counsellor  on  labor  management 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  this  connection  he  gives  a  training 
course  and  field  work  with  students  in  labor  management  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  taught  courses 
in  sociology  and  industrial  reconstruction  in  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  California,  southern  branch,  at  Los  Angeles. 

Professor  F.  E.  Wolfe,  formerly  of  Syracuse  University,  is  engaged 
in  research  work  for  the  Industrial  Relations  Department  of  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  the  national  employers'  association  of 
the  commercial  and  periodical  branches  of  the  printing  industry. 

Mr.  Elmer  Wood,  last  year  instructor  at  Tufts  College,  has  been 
made  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
During  the  summer  Mr.  Wood  was  employed  by  the  accounting  di- 
vision of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  first  district. 

Professor  Harvey  A.  Wooster,  of  Tufts  College,  was  employed  dur- 
ing the  last  summer  as  advisor  to  the  employment  and  personnel  service 
departments  of  the  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  Ivan  Wright,  who  has  been  engaged  in  research  work  at  Cor- 
nell University,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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